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VOL.  VII. 


MORBAUNT. 


LETTER   I. 

Tk  Honourable  John  Mokoaukt  to  Colonel  Sommers. 

MY  DRAR  SOMMERSy  Veoo^. 

1  FOUND  your  letter,  as  I  expected,  at  the  post-house 
at  Bern,  from  whence  I  proceeded  directly  to  Lausanne* 
Vou  will  not  be  surprised  at  my  having  made  a  short  pil- 
grimage to  this  little  town.  You  remember  the  person 
H'ilh  whom  I  formerly  deviated  from  the  common  track  to 
this  place.  Poor  — — — !  I  could  not  refuse  this  tribute 
to  thy  memory. 

I  wandered  yesterday  among  the  mountains  of  this 
neighbourhood,  more  interesting  to  me  from  the  recollec- 
tions they  excited,  than  even  from  the  sublime  beauties 
they  cxliibited.  It  was  late  before  I  returned.  As  I 
passed  tlie  stable  I  heard  Ben  singing — 

*  Hearts  of  oak  are  our  ships, 

*  Hearts  of  oak  are  oar  men,'  && 

I  went  to  bed  thinking  of  Old  England,  and  passed  the 
night  so  agreeably  with  certain  friends  in  London,  that 
I  was  exceedingly  vexed,  when  I  awaked  this  morniiig,  to 
find  myself  in  Vevay. 

If  the  pleasing  company  in  which  I  spent  the  night  had 
not  increased  my  impatience  for  setting  out,  I  should  have 
wen  tempted  to  a  longer  stay  here,  on  purpose  to  witness 
the  happiness  of  a  young  couple  who  are  to  be  married 
within  a  few  days. 
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X  IfOBDAUIIT. 

The  bridegroom  is  a  stout  joung  man,  of  the  Paj 
Valals ;  the  bride  is  niece  to  the  landlord  of  the  inn  I 
whence  I  now  write.  In  compliment,  I  suppose,  to 
husband,  she  has  on  this  occasion  adopted  the  dress  o( 
ValIaisannes»-Do  you  recollect  it  ?  A  short  tight  jac 
with  a  pettiooat  of  a  different  colour,'  a  little  silk 
smartly  fixed  to  one  side  of  the  head,  and  ornamented  ^ 
a  bunch  of  ribbons.  This  appears  rather  ridiculous 
some  of  the  blowzy  shepherdesses  of  the  Alps ;  but  is 
coming  on  a  handsome  well-shaped  woman,  which 
bride  is  to  a  remarkable  degree.  The  landlord  invited  n 
the  marriage-entertainment :  I  declined  this  tctth  reg 
not  that  I  had  the  least  wish  to  invade  the  right  of 
bridegroom ;  for  though  I  should  have  liked  very  n 
to  be,  for  some  time  at  least,  actually  him,  I  would  not  I 
ufturped  bis  place,  had  it  been  in  my  power,  convince 
I  am  that  her  heart  is  entirely  his.  I  hate  as  mud 
spoil  the  happiness  of  others  as  I  love  to  be  happy  mys 
and  greater  indications  of  felicity  I  never  saw  than  in 
countenances  of  this  couple :  I  do  not  believe  that 
would  exchange  conditions  with  any  king,  nor  she  i 
any  queen,  in  Europe ;  though  they  probably  think  i 
kings  and  queens  are  happier  tlum  all  mankind  ex< 
themselves. 

Being  now  impatient  to  proceed  on  my  journey,  I 
out  pretty  rapidly,  but  I  had  not  got  more  than  a  coi 
of  miles  from  Vevay  when  the  axletree  of  my  chaise  bn 
and  with  much  difficulty  it  was  dragged  back  to  the  i 
where  I  must  be  detained  this  day,  and  perhaps  all  ton 
row,  before  it  can  be  repaired  in  such  a  manner  as  to  st 
the  rest  of  my  journey. 

This  very  common  accident,  which  every  man  who 
vels  in  a  post^rhiuse  may  expect,  put  me  so  much  ou 
temper  that  I  could  not  enjoy  the  company  of  the  ha 
couple  at  the  inn ;  I  preferred  another  ramble  among 
mountains,  whose  melancholy  gloom  would  Better  ace 
with  the  unsociable  humour  in  which  I  felt  myself, 
scrambled  half  way  up  the  hill,  which  overhangs  this  li 
town :  there  stands  the  church  in  which  the  body  of  L 


low  was  deponted.  Had  Gray  written  hb  £legj  in  tlitt 
church*yard,  it  would  probably  have  been  enriched  with 
tome  stanaas  descriptive  of  the  sublime  objects  within  his 
riew ;  firom  no  spot  could  he  have  had  a  more  wonderful 
prospect-^I  did  not  enjoy  it  long}  dark  clouds  gathered 
in  the  sky,  and  obscured  the  fiice  of  a  morning  which  had 
arisen  in  brightness*  This  new  inddent,  still  more  com» 
mon  thai  the  former,  brought  back  that  ill-humour  which 
the  varied  scenes  in  my  view  had  begun  to  dissipate. — The 
horizon  growing  darker  and  darker,  and  the  rain  increasing 
eveiy  moment,  I  perceived  the  necessity  of  returning  ta 
the  inn— I  thought  myself  the  most  unlucky  fellow  on 
earth— <  The  axletree  to  give  way  at  a  place  where  it 
could  not  be  put  to  rights  in  less  than  two  days ;  and,  to 
crown  all,  a  confounded  rain  to  come  on  and  deprive  me 
of  the  only  resource  I  had  left ;  how  was  I  to  get  over  to* 
morrow  I  I  should  expire  with  emmi  if  I  remained  all  day 
St  the  inn,  and  I  should  be  drowned  if  I  went  out ;  for 
ss  for  the  rain  ceasing  I  was  in  too  ill  luck  to  have  any 
hopes  of  that.' 

With  such  pleasing  contemplations  I  descended  the 
hill  prettj  rapidly ;  but  before  I  had  got  quite  to  the 
bottom  my  foot  slipped,  and,  in  the  effort  I  made  to  re» 
cover  myself,  my  ancle  received  so  violent  a  twist,  that  for 
some  time  I  was  unable  to  stand.  After  sitting  on  the 
ground  till  I  was  completely  drenched  with  rain,  by  the 
ssristanoe  of  two  peasants  who  happened  to  pass,  I  was 
with  diflBculty  brought  to  the  inn.  The  pain  was  so  a- 
cute,  when  I  put  my  foot  to  the  ground,  that  I  had  not 
the  least  doubt  but  some  bone  was  broken  ;  the  surgeon, 
however,  assured  me  of  the  contrary,  giving  me  to  under- 
stand at  the  same  time  that  it  would  be  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  me  to  sit  on  a  couch,  with  my  leg  in  a  horizontal 
position,  until  tlie  inflammation  and  swelling  are  greatly 
abated  ;  and  this  could  not  be  expected  in  less  than  eight 
or  ten  days. 

As  I  had  fretted  so  much  at  the  idea  of  staying  another 
day  till  the  axletree  was  mendM,  you  may  thmk  thai 

at 


the  snrgeon^s  declaratioD  threw  me  entirefy  into  despair. 
On  the  contraryt  ^  ^^  so  glad  to  hear  that  no  bone  was 
broken,  that  the  idea  of  being  fixed  for  ten  days  to  a 
couch  gare  me  no  uneasiness.  An  hour  before,  I  thought 
myself  extremely  unfortunate :  now  I  considered  myself 
in  high  good  luck.  What  had  happened  to  produce  this 
happy  change  ? — I  had  sprained  my  ancle,  been  soaked 
with  rain,  and  was  in  acute  pain.-^What !  shall  I  never 
be  able  to  bear  small  misfortunes  with  equanimity  till  I 
am  threatened  with  great  ones  ?  Could  I  not  have  retain- 
ed my  good  humour  just  as  well  when  my  ancle  was  easy, 
and  in  its  natural  state,  as  now,  when  it  is  swelled,  and 
exceedingly  painful  ? — Certainly  I  could,  if  I  had  pleas- 
^.— -Well,  I  am  determined  to  please  in  future ;  I  am 
detemuned  to  bear  small  disappointments,  and  trifling 
cross  accidents,  with  as  much  composure  of  mind  as  I  now 
find,  by  experience,  I  can  support  misfortunes  of  greater 
magnitude.  Few  people  profit  from  the  experience  of 
others ;  I  hope,  however,  to  reap  some  benefit  from  my 
own — I  shall  be  a  philosopher  at  last. 

In  the  midst  of  these  meditations  on  my  couch,  I  began 
to  feci  some  symptoms  of  my  old  distemper-— enittft.  I 
called  for  books— there  were  none  to  be  had.  In  this  ex- 
tremity I  recollected  that  you  often  complain  of  the  bre- 
vity of  my  epistles,  and  I  recollected  also  that  your  com- 
pany, my  dear  Sommers,  had  always  proved  an  antidote 
against  the  distemper  above  mentioned;  and  being  disa* 
bled  from  any  new  excursion  among  the  mountains,  I  re** 
solved  to  take  a  long  ramble  of  a  different  nature,  and  to 
carry  you  with  roe. 

Observe  that  I  do  i>ot  pretend  to  write  for  your  amuse- 
ment, but  my  own  :  I  have  no  sweet  Juliet  to  strew  my 
cou^i  with  roses,  as  you  had  during  great  part  of  your 
Ufog  confinement  How  I  do  honour  that  lovely  woman  t 
fiad  she  been  married  to  you  before  you  were  wounded, 
I  should  not  have  admired  her  so  much  :  indeed  I  do  not 
know  which  most  to  admire — you,  for  postponing  the 
ceremony,  after  obtaining  her  long  solicited  consent,  and 
declaring  her  free  from  all  engagement  to  you,  when  you^ 
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regiment  was  ordered  abroad ;  or  she,  who  was  ready  to' 
marry  and  make  over  her  whole  fortune  to  you  before  you- 
went,  and  at  your  return,  as  I  have  been  assured,  deolar« 
ed,  *  That  she  found  she  had  been  mistaken  in  thinkingf 
you  eorapleteiy  graceful  before  you  received  the  la^ 
wound ;  for  the  haU  which  that  occasions  had  rendered' 
you  in  her  eyes  the  most  graceful  man  in  England. 

Adieu  !  my  dear  colonel— -I  must  pause  here  a  little. 
Where  I  shall  carry  you  when  I  resume  the  pen  is  not 
yet  determined.    Yours  eVer  most  sincerely, 

JO.  MOftOAUMT* 


LETTER  II. 

From  ike  Same  to  the  Same* 


V 


>  » 


I  HATC  often  wonder^,  ray  dear  Sommers,  that  the 
guardian-angels  of  man  permitted  tbl^t  yawning  fiend  27is«* 
nut  to  crawl  into  this  fair  w(Mrld.^for  people  may  abuse 
the  world  as  they  please ;  but  for  my  part,  I  find  it  a  verjii 
pleasant  world  :  not  that  I  think,  with  Dr.  Paugloss,  thali 
this  is  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds ;  but  I  must  ac« 
knowledge,  tliat  I  do  think  it  far  better,  on  the  wbol^ 
than  most  of  us  deserve.  Some  people  are  extremeljr 
diiBeult  to  please  in  worlds  as  well  as  in  every  thing  elsey 
Indeed  it  often  happens,  that  those  who  show  most  diap 
content  have  the  least  cause  to  do  so.  It  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  discover,  what  right  such  grumbletonians  have 
to  a  better  world :  and,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  they  ruir 
a  risk  at  the  first  removeof  exchanging  it  for  a  worse 

Such  people  are  pleased  with  nothing,  from  first  to  last. 
I  am  of  a  disposition,  as  you  know,  my  friend,  to  be  pleas- 
ed with  a  great  many  things  at  Jlret :  the  misery  is,  that 
few  of  them  please  me  long,  and  almost  all  displease  me  al 
last  After  enjoyment,  they  are  apt  to  become  flat  and 
unprofitable :  I  sicken  at  the  continued  repetition  ;  I  am 
seized  with  a  malady  tvhich  J  know  not  liuw  to  narnjB— a 
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kind  of  sleeping  in  tBe  bIcxxL  Sir  John  Falstaff  would 
have  caHed  it  a  wboreioQ  tingling.  Unless  it  is  fiiendshqit 
my  dear  Sommers,  I  do  not  know  a  single  pleasure  of 
which  I  have  not  become  tiicd ;  and  what  is  very  lament*, 
able,  the  pleasanter  a  pleasure  is,  the  sooner  I  am  apt  to 
tire  of  it ;  and  then  it  beooQes  a  pain,  or  wmrse  tban  pain* 
ihe  souroe  of  eiiiitf£. 

It  is  Um  eoMtsiit  revolBtioov  state 
TluU  ptUs  and  astiatct* 

But  I  am  very  sensible  that  the  fault  does  not  lie  in  the 
world,  but  in  myself:  for  bow  many  worthy  citizens  of 
London  have  I  known,  who  Uve  snug  and  warm  and  com-y 
fortable,  with  no  greater  variety  than  their  counting-house 
affords  through  the  day ;  the  club,  consisting  of  the  same 
company,  and  enlivened  with  the  same  jokes,  every  even- 
ing; and  a  country-house,  on  the  road-side  for  weekly  ext 
eursions  from  Saturday  till  Monday,  with  the  same  wife 
to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

Whereas  all  my  enjoyments,  even  those  of  the  highest 
flavour,  soon  terminate  in  imdj^ty,  and  I  have  no  resource 
but  in  variety. 

Sensible,  therefore,  of  this  capital  fault  in  my  cpnstitUv 
tion,  I  am  determined  to  renuun  fot  ever  a  becbelof,  la 
spite  of  the  admonitions  of  my  rdations,  and  some  veiy 
tempting  offers  made  by  my  brother ;  for  you  cannot  imar 
^e  how  much  he  in  particular  is  set  on  my  marrying. 

But  why  should  I  render  a  woman  of  worth  and  sensi^ 
bility  unhappy  ?  For,  unless  she  were  both,  I  should  ne? 
Ttr  think  of  her  :  and  I  know  enough  of  myself  to  be  oon^ 
Tinced,  that,  were  she  an  angel,  \  should  repent  my  nuu>f 
riage  in  a  popth. 

Has  it  not  been  alw^ays  so  with  me  7  What  situation 
have  I  eveir  bjsen  in,  without  wishing  for  a  change  ?  When 
at  Eton,  you  remember  how  impatient  I  was  to  get  to  Ox-' 
ford.  I  got  there,  and  I  thought  it  a  paradise ;  and  how 
yet  J  soon  after  did  I  find  it  a  purgatory. 

Lopdon  then  became  the  true  paradise*    How  C3(ult? 
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ingly  did  I  use  to  drive  thither ;  and  you  mutt  recollectt 
that  after  paatitig  two  riotouf  nights  there»  when  I  awak« 
ened  joih  one  morning  at  my  return,  you  exdaimed*^ 

Even  tach  a  maa,  ao  fUnt«  ao  splriUeafft 
Bo  dull,  fo  dead  in  look,  to  woe-begone, 
Drew  Priam'i  curtain  in  the  dead  of  night. 

If  I  was  sick  of  Oxford  even  during  the  time  you  re« 
mained,  I  leave  you  to  guess  how  much  more  so  I  became 
after  you  left  it,  on  obtaining  your  first  commission.  There,, 
however,  I  was  under  the  necessity  of  remaining  a  couple 
of  years  longer.  I  should  never  have  been  able  to  make 
out  the  last  had  I  not  fallen  in  love  with  Miss  Pourvis,  of 
that  city,  which  renewed  my  taste  for  Ovid,  and'  Horace, 
sod  Tibullus,  and  produced  a  variety  of  imitations  by  my 
muse,  in  praise  of  her  beaqty.  What  I  particularly  ad« 
mired  was  her  hair,  which  she  wore  in  great  splendour 
and  profusion  ;  and  I  might  have  continued  her  poet  and 
admirer  longer,  had  not  a  female  coumu  of  hers,  and  her 
most  confidential  ftiend,  assured  me,  that  instead  of  twen« 
tjf  the  age  that  my  mistress  acknowledged,  she  really  was 
within  a  few  months  of  thirty,  and  that  two  thirds  of  her 
hair  w|b  false ;  to  convince  me  of  which,  she  contrived  to 
loosen  the  cushion  to  which  that  portion  was  attached, 
mid  to  whisk  it  entirely  fix>m  her  head,  as  if  by  accident^ 
io  a  fit  of  romping. 

The  rape  of  thia  lock  had  very  nearly  co^t  the  mali* 
doos  counn  dear,  for  my  mistress's  nails  were  as  piercing 
as  her  eyes ;  but  the  incident  cured  ma  cyf  my  passion.  | 
threw  my  sonnets  to  Lydia  in  the  fire,  and  left  the  uni* 
venity  the  week  following.  After  leavii^g  Oxford,  I  lived 
above  a  year  with  my  brother,  partly  in  ^own,  partly  in 
the  country.  The  town  was  remarkably  dull.  I  don't 
remember  that  I  ever  had  sp  strong  a  propgnsity  to  yawn 
as  during  the  course  of  that  winter,  particularly  when  I 
went  to  a  new  comedy ;  for  X  have  no  relish  for  stage-tricka 
by  any  actor  but  Harlequin*  I  must  acknowledge,  how. 
leveri  that,  during  the  very  dullest  part  of  the  season,  we 
were  relieved  by  the  laughter  excited  by  one  tragedy. 

In  the  country,  I  became  so  fond  o(  shooting  and  hunt? 
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Hig,  that,  in  spite  of  all  my  past  experience,  1  thought  I 
never  should  tire  of  them.  When  I  began  to  be  convin- 
ced of  mj  mistake,  I  was  informed  that  you  had^tdned 
leave  of  absence,  and  that  you  would  accompany  me  to 
the  continent.  I  can  never  forget  the  joy  I  felt  on  that 
information.— The  grand  tour  !  Gracious  heaven,  what 
happiness  did  my  imagination  anticipate  f  With  what 
impatience  rolled  we  on  to  Dover !  How  nauseated  we  the 
cross  winds  that  prolonged  our  passage  to  Calms !  How 
cursed  the  tall,  lumbering  postillions,  stumbling  bidets, 
broken  roads,  and  breaking  tackle,  that  retarded  our  ar- 
rival at  Paris.  We  arrived  at  last— and,  for  a  longer  time 
than  usual,  the  hours  danced  along  more  gaily  than  ever ; 
for  it  must  be  confessed,  that,  before  the  revolution,  Paris 
was  a  tolerably  amusing  place. 

Jn  Poll/*!  cup  Btill  laugbs  the  bubble  joy. 

But  when  the  cup  is  filled  too  often,  the  sparklings  on  the 
surface  become  fewer,  and  but  a  poor  compensation  for 
the  nauseous  dregs  at  the  bottom.  Besides,  we  could  not 
always  remttn  in  France—it  was  absolutely  necessary  that 
we  should  proceed  to  Italy.  Away  we  went,  We  tra- 
versed the  Alps  in  very  good  spirits :  we  had  efforts  to 
make,  diflSculties  to  overcome,  and  were  in  expectation  of 
much  enjojrment.  Our  hopes  were  not  a  little  damped, 
however,,  by  the  uniformity  and  etiquette  of  Turin.  I 
felt  my  old  disease  coming  £ut  upon  me,  which  obliged 
us  to  quit  that  place  a  fortnight  sooner  than  we  bad  pre- 
viously resolved  on ;  indeed  there  was  no  possibility  of  rc« 
mainiog  after  I  had  been  detected  in  the  act  of  yawning 
in  the  royal  presence. 

AU  the  peculiar  enjoyments  of  Italy  were  still  before 
us ;  the  music,  the  paintings,  the  sculpture,  the  antiquities. 
I  fondly  flattered  myself  that  I  should  find  such  delight 
in  some,  or  in  all  of  these,  as  would  entirely  cure  me  of 
yawning ;  and  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing,  that  what- 
ever prc^nsity  I  might  retain  for  that  offensive  habit,  I 
could  be  in  no  danger  of  relapsing  into  it  in  the  presence 
pf  A  CTQwwd  b^ad  until  we  arrived  at  Naples.    As  I  oon^i 
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lemplated  the  paintings  of  the  great  masters  with  real  ad« 
miration,  I  began  to  imagine  that  I  was  somewhat  of  a 
judge  of  that  charming  art ;  but  after  my  return  to  £ng« 
land,  having  imprudently  avowed  a  considerable  degree 
of  admiration  for  the  works  of  certain  artists  of  that  coun- 
try also,  and  what  was  still  more  provoking,  of  some  who 
are  still  alive,  I  found  that  my  judgment  was  held  in  coo« 
tempt  by  connoisseurs  :  this  was  increased,  no  doubt,  by 
my  having  been  seized  with  my  old  habit  of  yawning,  on 
one  or  two  occasions,  when  some  of  those  gentlemen  were 
expatiating  on  the  subject  of  painting. 

The  inimitable  specimens  of  sculpture,  of  which  Italy 
could  at  that  time  boast,  afforded  me  very  great  delight ; 
though  I  could  not  declare  as  I  have  heard  some  do,  that 
*  I  never  could  tire  of  contemplating  them  ;  and  that  the 
oftener  I  visited  them,  the  more  pleasure  I  received/ 
Such  people  have  greatly  the  advantage  of  me :  unfortu* 
nately,  the  repetition  of  my  visits  diminished  my  enjoy- 
ment very  sensibly  ;  and  had  I  continued  them  much  Iong« 
cr,  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  I  should  have  betrayed 
the  same  symptom  of  ennui  in  the  presence  of  the  Apollo  of 
Belvidere  which  I  had  unfortunately  exhibited  in  that  of 
fais  Sardinian  majesty. 

I  hardly  think  it  possible  for  any  mortal  to  contemplate 
the  sublime  objects  of  nature,  or  the  beauties  of  variegated 
landscape,  with  more  admiration  and  delight  than  I  have 
done :  yet  the  Alps,  and  the  Vale  of  Arno,  became,  before 
I  left  them,  Highgate-hill  and  Tumham-green  to  me. 

I  have  also  received  much  pleasure  from  reading  mas- 
terly and  elegant  descriptions  of  picturesque  countries ; 
but  when  repeated  too  often  in  the  same  book,  the  frown- 
ing mountain,  the  terrific  rock,  the  deep  shade  of  the 
woods,  the  bright  verdure  of  the  meads,  the  headlong 
torrent,  the  meandering  river,  the  blush  of  morn,  glow  of 
noon,  and  purple  tint  of  evening,  the  bright  stars,  twinkling 
through  luxuriant  branches,  the  pale  face  of  the  moon, 
and  all  the  glory  of  the  great  sun  itself,  become  tiresome. 

The  pleasing  enthusiasm  inspired  by  a  sight  of  the  re- 
mains  of  antiquity,  aud  that  most  interesting  part  of  th^ 
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gcenery  of  Italy  wbich  recals  to  the  memory  the  works  and 
actions  of  those  poets,  phiioscqihersy  and  heroes,  we  hare 
always  admired,  was  what  lasted  the  longest:  but  so  un* 
happily  fleeting  is  erery  source  of  enjoyment  with  me, 
that  even  this  failed  at  last ;  and,  before  we  left  Bome,  I 
ascended  from  the  <dd  Forum  to  the  Capitol  with  as  little 
emotion  as  I  ever  walked  up  Ludgate-hilL 

The  post  is  just  going  to  set  out  from  Veray.  I  dose 
this  packet,  therefore,  and  send  it  to  you ;  directly  after 
which  I  shall  commence  another ;  for  (prepare  yoursdf  for 
a  great  compliment)  what  else  can  I  do  ?    Yours, 

JO.  M0BJ>4ITKT. 


=s 


LETTEE  III. 
JVoM  the  Skme  to  the  Same. 

DXAE  SOMlfBltS,  Vtmy* 

1  coNCLUDEji  my  last  with  an  honest  confesnoo,  that  I 
wrote  because,  in  my  present  circumstances,  it  is  my  only 
resource  against  ennui.  I  will  not  be  honest  by  halves^ 
My  reason  for  addressing  my  letters  to  you  is  just  as  set 
fish.  To  whom  else  could  I  write  with  that  freedom, 
which  alone  can  make  writing  agreeable  ?  To  what  other 
person  could  I  pour  out  my  thoughts  as  they  occur,  withr 
put  selecting  words  or  arranging  phrases?  For  were  I 
pbliged  to  take  that  trouble,  I  wdl  know- 
That  ia  Mm  midpt  of  hiimt  and  basrt, 
A114  fiiUl  iBtenfcniog  paiite,  * 

the  foul  fiend  abov^  mentioned  would  be  ready  to  take 
hold  of  m)e,  and  put  an  end  to  my  scribbling  at  once. 

I  was  preparing  to  leave  Italy  with  as  much  impatience 
as  I  had  entered  it,  when  the  arrival  of  the  oomtessinif 
from  Madrid  presented  to  my  eyes  a  new  object  of  a^mff- 
atioi^ 

Urit  grate  pfiotcr?itaf  ^ 

Et  vnltos  nimiuiii  lubrtous  aspicl. 
Ip  me  tou  niept  V<enii» 
4  Cjrprum  dateniit. 

^  Coii^rcveb 
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Dixsled  by  ber  beauty,  I  mistook  affectation  for  ele« 
gance,  coquetry  for  naUvelCf  and  assumed  passion  for  real 
love*  So  eompleCely  was  I  intoxicated,  that  I  was  on  the 
point  of  binding  myself  to  her  for  Hfe.  To  yoii,  my  dear 
Sommors,  I  owe^  and  I  riiall  n^rer  foiget  the  obligation, 
that  I  escaped  the  snares  of  that  woman,  the  atrocity  of 
whose  mind  became  afterwards  more  manifest  at  Vienna. 
There  I  formed  the  resolution,  to  which  J  shall  adhere 
most  firmly,  nrotr  io  warty.  I  have  been  what  is  called 
in  lore  twenty  tim^  since,  and  am  now  sure  of  myself. 

Grennany  li^as  a  new  scene-— the  German  armies  afresh 
object  of  contemplation,  I  was  eager  to  be  a  witness  of 
the  wonderful  precision  to  which  military  manoeuvres  have 
been  brought  in  that  countiy. 

Soon  after  I  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  you,  the  duties 
of  your  profession  calling  you  home ;  I  regretted  this  the 
more,  because,  bad  you  remained,  I  should  have  pn^ted 
by  your  cypinion  on  a  subject  which  you  have  studied  with 
peculiar  atti^tion* 

^aving  formed  an  acc|uaiotance,  however,  with  officers 
in  the  service  of  most  of  the  sovereign  princes  in  Gerr 
many,  I  had  opportunities  of  examining,  pretty  minutely, 
the  grand  military  machine,  supposed  to  be  brpught  to 
such  perfection  in  that  country^ 

The  great  end  and  object  of  every  government  ought 
to  be  the  happiness  of  (he  governed.  We  conceive  the 
diffusion  of  happiness  to  be  the  grand  purpose  even  of 
creation.  When  the  avowed  object  is  the  promotion  of 
general  happiness  in  every  government  i^nd  institution^ 
individual  happiness  ought  to  have  a  proper  weight  I 
question  much  if  this  is  the  case  in  the  system  of  military 
^isdpline,  particularly  in  Germany. 

The  exhibition  at  a  review  is  brilliant  to  the  eye  ^  but 
SQ  investigation  of  the  springs  op  which  its  movements 
depend  is  most  afiSicting  to  tl^e  heart  The  number  of 
blows  to  which  a  recruit  in  ^he  German  service  is  subject- 
ed is  not  to  be  counted ;  and  the  various  severities  he 
must  endure,  before  he  can  be  brought  to  hold  himself  as 
erect  as  a  pike,  to  wheel  to  tl|e  right  and  leflt  with  tha  sl« 
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gility  of  a  Iiarlequin,  to  bear  restraint  with  the  patience  of 
a  bramin,  and  to  toss  his  firelock  with  the  dexterity  of  a 
juggler,  are  ioconceivabie. 

*  Poor  fellows,'  said  I  one  day  to  an  officer  with  whom 
I  conversed,  *  how  unhappy  is  their  condition/ 

'  No,^  said  the  officer,  *  you  are  mistaken  ;  it  is  not  un« 
happy.' 

*  No  !'  exclaimed  I. 

<  Not  at  all,'  answered  he ;  *  by  no  manner  of  means.* 

*  Why,  how  many  blows  of  a  cane  may  an  officer  order 
the  corporal  to  give  a  soldier  for  a  fault  in  the  exercise  ?' 

<  Six,'  said  he ;  <  he  must  not. exceed  six  for  one  blun- 
der.' 

*  But  a  man  may  make,  several  blunders  in  one  field- 
day,'  said  I. 

<  If  he  were  to  make  twenty,'  replied  the  officer,  *  he 
would  receive  only  six  blows  for  each.' 

*  How  often  are  the  soldiers  upon  duty  ?'  said  I. 
They  are  very  seldom  off  duty,'  answeredhe ;  ^  but  they 

mount  guard  only  twice  or  thrice  a  week  in  the  time  of 
peace.' 

.  *  How  do  they  employ  the  rest  of  their  time  T 
.  *  O,  Uiey  are  never  at  a  loss  for  the  employment  of 
their  time;  they  have  their  firelock  to  furbish,  their  ac- 
coutrements to  clean,  and  they  must  appear  at  the  roll- 
calling  night  and  morning.  These  different  employments 
fill  up  most  of  their  spare  time,  and  prevent  them  from 
^nding  their  pay  in  gluttony  and  debaudiery*' 

*  They  must  repine  sadly  at  so  much  constraint  ?' 

<  Quite  the  contrary,'  replied  he ;  '  they  must  never 
repine :  they  would  be  punished  if  they  attempted  to  re- 
pine— ^besides,  they  know  that  their  condition  is  never  to 
be  altered,  which  saves  them  from  repining.' 

*  Wliy  this  is  as  great  a  slavery  as  that  of  the  negroes 
in  our  colonies,  in  my  opinion !'  exclaimed  I. 

<  So  it  is  in  mine,'  said  the  officer* 

<  I  thought  you  had  denied  that  the  soldiers  were  in 
filavcry  ?  resumed  I. 

*  N^ver,'  aosw^cd  he;  *  I  never  could  deny  wbat.is 
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manifeftt.     I  denied .  that  thej  were  unhappy,  indeed, 
which  is  a  very  different  thing.^ 

Notwithstanding  the  distinction  made  by  this  officer 
between  slavery  and  unhappiness,  I  hope  our  country- 
men, my  dear  Sommers,  will  always  consider  them  as  sy« 
uonymous. 

When  we  consider  the  object  obtained  by  all  this  can-< 
ing  and  revolting  severity,  it  seems  most  surprising  that 
it /should  be  continued:  all  that  it  produces  is  a  greater 
degree  of  quickness  in  the  manual  exercise  than  would 
take  place  without  it.     Soldiers  are  punished  an  hundred 
times  on  account  of  some  involuntary  slip  of  their  fin* 
gers  for  once,  on  account  of  disobedience  to  officers,  or  ne- 
glect of  any  essential  article  of  duty.     That  soldiers 
should  be  taught  to  handle  their  arms  with  dexterity,  to 
wheel,  to  march,  and  preserve  order  in  their  ranks ;  and,, 
above  all,  that  they  should  be  obedient  and  attentive,  is 
absolutely  necessary ;  but  that  they  should  perform  cer- 
tain motions  half  a  second  sooner  or  later  is  of  no  import- 
ance.    That  all  the  essential  parts  of  military  discipline 
are  to  be  obtained  without  German  severity  is  proved  by 
the  armies  of  other  nations ;  by  the  respectable  appear- 
ance at  present  made  by  the  militia  and  fencible  regi- 
ments of  Great  Britain ;  and  would,  I  am  persuaded,  be 
render^  still  more  manifest,  if  volunteer  corps  were  per- 
Biitted  to  arm,  which  probably  will  be  thought  necessary, 
in  case  the  French  reject  every  fair  ofi*er  of  peace,  and 
continue  to  threaten  invasion.     The  permission  of  such 
corps  would,  in  my  opinion,  have  the  very  best  effects ; 
it  would  quiet  every  apprehension  respecting  public  liber- 
ty ;  for  what  government  would  put  arms  in  the  hands 
of  those  it  meant  to  enslave  ?     It  would  put  an  end  to  aH 
dread  of  invasion  ;  for,  on  the  almost  incredible  suppost^ 
tion  that  50,000  French  should  elude  the  vigilance  of  the 
British  navy,  and  land  in  England,  what  could  they  do 
against  three  or  four  hundred  thousand  armed  Britons  ? 
If  it  can  be  supposed  that  the  French  could  be  victorious 
over  such  a  force,  ii  must  at  the  same  time  be  acknow- 
ledged thai  tbey  deserve  the  island. 
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It  ii  very  prbbtble,  my  dear  ooloiiel^  that,  as  a  tnOitaiy 
man,  jou  may  despise  my  ideas  respecting  discipline,  and 
be  surprised  that  I  should  have  written  a  line  on  the  sub- 
ject :  be  pleased  however  to  recollect,  that  in  your  late 
letters,  while  you  complain  of  the  brevity  of  mine,  you 
add,  that  you  excuse  me  from  communicating  news,  and 
denre  that  I  may  choose  what  subject  I  please,  and  send 
yoQ  my  sentiments  just  as  they  occur.  What  struck  me 
most  while  I  was  in  Germany,  and  what  perhaps  is  the 
most  distinguishing  feature  in  the  national  character,  is  the 
military  discipline ;  and  therefore  I  could  not  help  saying 
something  on  that  subject ;  thou^  I  was  so  much  shock* 
cd  with  some  porta  of  it,  that,  after  a  tour  into  Hungary, 
I  returned  to  Paris  at  the  beginning  of  August  1792,  and 
was  witness  to  scenes  of  such  dreadful  atrocity  as  nright 
bave  made  the  most  humane  mind  r^ret  the  want  of 
IBermaii  discipline  in  its  utmost  severity*  Of  these  I  shall 
aay  something  in  my  next«    Adieu ! 

JO.  IfORBAIIKV. 


LETTER  IV. 
7!le  Same  to  the  Same* 

jTon  have  often  hinted  a  denre  of  some  detail  of  the  oc- 
currences at  Paris  while  I  was  there  last ;  I  as  often  de- 
termined to  indulge  you,  according  to  the  terms  of  your 
request,  at  soon  om  I  dumld  have  leieuref  which  hovever  I 
was  convinced  would  never  happen  till  we  should  meet. 
Now  I  have  leisure  with  a  vengeance :  indeed  I  have 
luurdly  any  thing  dse  but  leisure,  and  can  do  nothing  else 
but  write.  The  subject,  however,  is  not  agreeable ;  yet, 
as  you  have  chosen  it,  you  shall  have  what  recollections 
may  diance  to  flow  from  my  pen. 

I  am  entirely  of  the  opinion  you  express  in  the  last  let* 
ter  I  received  from  you,  that,  *  the  massscre  of  the  Pro* 
testants  in  the  year  1872  was  not  more  infamous  than 
that  of  the  prisoners  in  lT91fc*    Both  proceeded  from  the 
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pieiiieditated  wickedness  of  a  few»  ttnd  not  the  blind  jfuiy 
of  the  multitude,  as  the  planners  of  the  latter  pretended. 
It  may  with  as  Boeh  justice  be  asserted,  that  the  inhatnU 
ants  €^  Paris  rose  and  murdered  their  fellow-citicens  ia 
the  night  of  St  Barthekmi,  without  the  knowledge  of  C»» 
thsrine  and  Charles,  as  that  they  slaughtered  the  prisoners 
in  September  without  the  instigation  of  Robespierrei  Dan* 
too^  and  Marat  The  pretence  for  the  one  was  rdigiony 
for  the  other  liberty :  the  spirit  of  refigion  certuoly 
prompted  the  one  transaction  just  as  much  as  that  of  li« 
berty,  did  the  other.  Nothing  can  be  a  stronger  proof 
of  the  intrinsic  value  o£  real  relig^  and  true  liberty,  than 
that  both  have  been  cherished  in  all  ages,  by  tlie  worths^ 
est  part  of  mankind,  in  spite  of  all  the  dreadful  crimes  for 
which  they  have  both  been  made  pretexts. 

I  happened  to  be  in  the  Rue  St.  Honore  when  the 
head  of  the  princess  Lamballe  was  carried  to  the  Palais 
Royal — I  shall  never  forget  the  countenance  of  the  wretch 
who  carried  the  pike.     Some  of  our  countrymen  dined  ;  ^ .   .^* 
with  the  duke  of  Orleans  that  very  day :  one  of  them  told         «'% 
me  the  same  evening  that  he  stood  with  him  at  the  wio«    /•,.-* , 
dow  when  it  passed ;  the  duke  said,  *  Cest  la  tite  do 
msdame   de  Lamballe— J'e  la  reconnois  par   sa   cheve* 
kre; 

All  present  were  shocked  at  this  horrid  procession  :  Ma«* 
dame  Buffon  turned  quite  pale,  and  seemed  to  be  occupied 
with  melancholy  reflections  as  long  as  the  company  staid* 
It  has  often  been  asserted  that  the  duke  contrived  the 
murder  of  the  princess  from  avaricious  motives. 

From  the  idea  I  formed  of  his  character  during  my 
ihort  acquaintance,  and  from  the  account  I  have  received 
from  some  who  were  in  the  habit  of  intimacy  with  him,  I 
believe  this  is  without  foundation.  His  mind  was  more 
ftivolous  than  atrocious :  Uiough  incapable  of  elevation  or 
any  great  virtuous  exertion,  it  seemed  also  incapable  of 
plotting  a  deed  of  such  enormous  wickedness.  He  gam* 
cd  more  from  habit  than  avarice :  and  notwithstanding 
that  the  alterations  made  in  the  Palais  Royal  were  gene^ 
rally  imputed  to  his  insatiable  covetousnesa,  I  have  hwB^ 
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asflmred,  by  those  who  had  opportunities  oF  knowing  the 
truth,  that  he  was  with  difficulty  led  into  that  measure  by 
the  importunity  of  those  who  had  expectations  of  gain  by 
h.  The  crimes,  as  well  as  the  follies  of  his  life,  proceed- 
ed from  the  su^estion  or  impulse  of  others,  rather  than 
his  own  natural  disposition* 

His  education  had  been  entirely  neglected.  What  know* 
ledge  he  possessed  was  caught  in  conversation  ;  yet  such 
was  his  natural  quickness,  that  he  often  displayed  an  a- 
cuteness  of  observation,  and  a  pleasantry  in  recounting,  that 
approached  to  wit.  On  this  account  he  was  told  by  his 
flatterers,  that  he  resembled  in  character  his  ancestor  the 
Regent,  who^  with  all  his  profligacy,  was  indisputably  a 
man  of  wit. 

In  like  manner  all  the  kings  of  France  who  have  shown 
great  fondness  for  women  have  been  compared  to  Henry 
IV ;  and  all  their  ministers,  of  whatever  character,  to  the 
duke  of  Sully,  and  were  never  told  that  they  had  lost  the 
resemblance  until  they  lost  the  royal  favour. 

Though  the  duke  of  Orleans  talked  with  plausibility, 
he  had  no  fixed  opinions ;  so  that,  after  supporting  a  par- 
ticular argument  one  day,  it  was  not  unusual  to  hear  him 
speak  next  day  in  the  opposite  sense  with  equal  plausibi*. 
lity.  He  never  had  the  least  taste  for  reading  of  any 
kind ;  the  most  amusing  or  interesting  narrative  could  not 
allure  him  to  take  that  trouble.  Though  he  passed  his 
life  in  debauchery,  he  had  not  patience  to  peruse  even  those 
licentious  books  where  such  scenes  are  described.  An 
intimate  companion  of  his  assured  me,  that  happening  to 
make  mention  of  the  Ltaiaons  Dangtreusea  it  appeared  that 
the  duke  never  had  read  it,  though  written  by  his 
favourite  La  Clos,  and  descriptive  of  scenes  highly  to  his 
fancy* 

He  was  as  devoid  of  ambition  as  of  a  taste  for  letters, 
bnt  was  seduced  into  political  intrigue  by  the  ambition  of 
Mirabeau  and  La  Clos ;  and  falling  afterwards  into  the  go- 
vernment of  men  of  more  atrocious  characters,  he  was 
driven  to  measures  of  cruelty  by  terror.  The  shocking 
vote  he  gave  in  the  convention  was  not  prompted  by  re* 
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Venge,  or  a  wish  to  take  away  the  kitig^s  life,  4)ut  merely 
to  save  his  own  ;  which,  however,  it  did  not  save ;  for  h^ 
was  afterwards  dragged  to  the  guillotine  hy  the. very 
monsters  who  had  forced  him  to  Vote  for  the  deatli  of  th^ 
ling.  .  .    . 

What  may  be  thought  (he  modt  singular  part  of  hif 

story  is,  that  he  died  with  a  degree  of  firmness  far  superior 

to  what  he  had  ever  displayed  in  the  course  of  his  Ufe» 

Those  who  Conducted  him  to  execution  made  the  cart  stop 

before  the  gate  of  bis  own  palace,  the  scene  of  his  former 

magnificence  and  pleasure..     Thi^  Was  doncf,  no  douht^ 

from  a  refinement  in  crneky,  that  his  anguish  might  be 

rendered  more  acute  by  the  recollection  of  what,  he  was 

going  to  be  deprived  of  for  ever.    He  did  not  affect  to  turn 

his  eyes  away,  but  looked  up  to  it  without  any  symptom  of 

sorrow  or  emotion ;  he  seemed  no'  way  affected  by  the 

ihouts  and  insults  of  the  most  brUtal  of  all  mobs ;  he  rc«> 

tained  the  same  air  of  indifference  the  whole  way  to  th^ 

place  of  execution,  and  submitted  to  the  executioner  witbr 

out  a  complaint  or  a  sigh. 

The  duke  of  Orleans  welt  deserved  his  fate.  On  account 
of  his  crimes  against  his  sovereign  ^nd  his  country^  but 
nut  from  the  men  who  had  driven  him  to  those  crimes,  and 
whose  power  was  in  a  great  measure  the  purchase  of  his 
c)oney«  The  justice  which  was  that  day  executed  on  him 
was,  in  those  who  brought  him  to  the  $caffoM,  the  height 
of  injustice  and  villany. 

From  the  moment  I  seized  the  peif,  my  deftr  Sommers,* 
I  determined  to  allow  my  fancy  to  range  where  it  pleasdd 
without  method  or  controul. 

When  I  began  this  letter  I  thought  no  more  of  the 
duke  of  Orleans  than  of  Sardanapalus.  You  may  thipk 
I  have  dwelt  too  long  on  a  character  so  worthless  :  tliough 
worthless,  however,  there  are  traits  of  striking  peculiarity 
in  it.  Whatever  relates  to  human  nature,  and  tends  U* 
develope'  character,  is  interesting  to  me  :  besides,  when  d 
man  of  great  ambition,  wickedness,  and  strength  of  mind, 
perpetrates  crimes  of  the  deepest  ^e  to  attain  his  objects^* 
VOL.  vrr.       *  m 
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U  18  no  more  than  what  mi^t  be  expected ;  but  it  maj 
lead  to  more  useful  reflections,  to  sheir  that  men  of  firivo* 
lous  characters,  devoid  of  ambition  or  any  great  sdmulus 
to  evil,  may  be  gradually  led,  from  want  of  thought  and 
easiness  of  temper,  from  one  step  to  another,  until  they 
mrrire  at  the  summit  of  wickedness.  I  think  I  have  heard 
some  persons  express  surprise  and  horror  at  the  guilt  of 
the  duke  of  Orleans,  whose  character  essentially  resem- 
Med  his,  and  who,  in  similar  situations,  would  have  acted  as 
he  did  in  all  respects,  except  in  the  firmness  with  which 
he  met  death :  that  indeed  forms  such  a  contrast  with  the 
irest  of  bis  own  character  as  is  not  easv  to  account  for. 

His  £Eite  might  however  have  been  foreseen  from  the 
time  that  the  name  of  Egaliti  was  imposed  upon  him.  £- 
gaKte  was  the  cry  of  the  populace  when  I  was  at  Paris ; 
and  dreadful  were  the  effects  which  that  misconceived 
term  had  on  the  minds  of  the  multitude.  In  vain  did 
Vergniaud,  by  far  the  most  eloquent  man  in  the  national 
assembly,  explain  its  true  import,  and  warn  them  of  th^ 
horrid  consequence  of  taking  it  in  the  sense  in  which  Ma- 
nt  wished  it  to  be  understood  ;  '  Un  tyran  de  Tantiquite,^ 
exclaimed  Vergniaud,  ^  avait  un  lit  de  fer,  sur  lequel  il 
faisait  etendre  ses  victimes,  mutilant  selles  qui  ^taient  plus 
grandes  que  le  lit,  disloquant  celles  qui  Tetaient  moiens 
pour  leur  faire  atteindre  ie  niveau.  Ce  tyran  aimait  Te- 
galitc^  et  voiia  celle  des  tyrans  qui  nous  dechirent  par 
leur  fureurs. 

*  L^egalite  pour  rtiomrae  social  n^est  que  eelle  des  droits : 
die  nVst  pas  plus  celle  de  fortunes,  que  cellc  des  tailles, 
celle  des  forces,  de  Tesprit,  de  Tactivite,  de  I'industrie,  et 
du  travail.'  * 

*  A  tjfant  of  antiquity  ordered  men  to  be  laid  upon  ajbed  of  iron-;  ttreteh. 
Ing  thofe  who  were  shorter  to  the  full  length  of  the  bed,  and  amputat- 
ing the  legs  of  thoee  who  were  too  tall ;  to  that  all  were  brought  to  equa«  • 
Utj^  and  thrust  into  the  bed.  This  tjrrant  was  fond  of  equality :  and  such 
is  the  equally  which  the  tyrants  who  now  torture  us  with  their  mad  de« 
crces  would  subject  us  to. 

There  can  be  no  other  kind  of  equality  for  men  in  society  but  that  of 
lights  ;  there  can  no  more  be  an  equality  of  fortunct  than  there  is  of  sta* 
tarty  of  strength,  of  uodarstaoding,  of  actifity  or  industry. 
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Thc^gh  neither  Robespierre  hiidself,  nor  ihe  most  diiU 
ngeous  mouatmneer  of  hii  faction,  ever  publicly  disputed 
this  kind  of  explmiation  ;  yet  what  the  lower  on]^  of  so*' 
oiety  meant,  wb^n  they  roared  for  equality,  certainly 
was  that  they  should  be  piit  on  a  footing  with  the  rich,' 
Bot  that  the  poorest  should  be  put  on  a  level  with  them. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  revolution,  when  men  of 
dinclour  in  every  country  of  Europe  wished  well  to  it,  be-» 
Cause  tliey  thought  it  would  confine  the  power  of  the  mo^ 
aarch  within  just  limits,  and  might  favour  the  cause  of  nu 
iional  freedom  all  over  the  world,  certain  individuals,  of 
the  highest  orders  in  France,  gave  proofs  of  their  disin« 
terestcdness  by  the  sacrifices  they  made  with  a  view  to  the 
general  gooil,  which  those  of  the  middle  or  inferior  orders, 
with  ail  their  patriotic  declamations,  could  not  do.— By 
the  middle  order  I  do  not  mean  the  Efobespierres,  theMa^' 
nts,  the  Dantons,  the  La  Croix,  the  Couthons,  at  any  of 
that  horrid  gang,  who  seem  to  have  been  solely  pt'omptdd 
by  the  spirits  of  ambition,  rapacity,  and  vengeance ;  but 
I  do  mean  the  psfrty  of  the  Gironde,  which  is  generally 
allowed  to  have  been  the  most  enlightened,  the  nibst  mo^ 
derate,  and  the  be^t  intentioned  :  few  of  them  had  any  sa- 
crifice in  the  article  of  fortune  to  make;  they  had  little  or 
nothing  to  lose  by  the  revolution,  except  theit*  lives  indeed, 
which  most  of  their  leaders  lost  accordingly. 

Almost  the  otily  thing  that  pleased  me  during  my  resid- 
ence at  Paris  at  that  period  was  the  eloqudn^e  of  Verg- 
niaud,  which  made  so  deep  an  impression  on  my  memory, 
that  I  remember  many  passages  of  his  speeches :  in  one 
particularly,  in  anst^er  to  a  destructive  motibn  of  Robes- 
pierre, he  made  the  following  observation,  which  the  sub- 
sequent events  of  the  revolution  have  often  recalled  to  my 
remembrance.—*  Vous  vaincrez  vos  enncmis — je  le  crois ; 
vm%  la  nation  fatiguee  des  dissenbions,  mais  la  France, 
tpuitee  par  les  efibrts  faits  pour  Vaihcre  ses  ennemis  exte- 
rieurs,  dechiree  par  les  factions,  sera  encore  epuisee  par 
let  hommes,  par  Targent  qu'*il  aura  f allu  tirer  de  son  sein 

et  craigoez  qu''elle  ne  ressemble  ^  ces  antiques  monumens 
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qu^on  retrouTe  en  Egypte.  L'dtrangerj  qui  les  aperfoit, 
s^ctonne  de  leur  grandeur;  s'il  y  penetre,  qu^y  trouve- 
t-il  ?— -des  cendres  inanimees,  et  le  silence  des  tombeaux.^  * 

Bobespierre  hastened  to  fulfil  this  prophecy :  at  his  in- 
stigation, a  deputation  from  two  of  the  sections  of  Paris 
brought  to  the  bar  of  the  convention  a  petition  for  a  de- 
cree of  accusation  against  twenty-two  members,  of  which 
number  Vergniaud  was  one.  In  his  speech  on  that  occa- 
oon  be  makes  the  following  lively  and  prophetic  observa- 
tion.—* II  est  permis  de  craindre  que  la  revolution,  com- 
me  Satume,  dcvorant  successivement  tous  ses  enfaiis,  n'^en- 
gendre  enfin  le  despotisroe  avec  les  calaraitcs  qui  Taccom- 
pagncnt/  "j- 

This  last  remark  of  Vergniaud  brings  to  my  recollection 
a  curious  sally  of  Tom  Travers,  who,  knowing  my  inten- 
tion of  returning  by  Paris,  came  and  met  me,  though  he 
never  liked  the  French,  and  particularly  abhored  their 
proceedings  at  that  time. 

We  happened  to  dine  in  company  with  two  of  our  coun- 
trymen^ and  several  of  the  deputies  to  the  convention  r 
one  of  the  latter,  who  was  a  physician,  told  a  story,  with  a 
little  variation,  which  I  bad  often  heard  before,  of  a  French 
student  of  medicine,  who  had  lodged  in  the  same  house 
in  London  with  a  man  in  a  fever.  This  poor  man  was 
continually  teased  by  the  nurse  to  drink,  though  he  nau- 
seated the  insipid  liquids  that  were  presented  to  him.  At 
last,  when  she  was  more  importunate  than  usual,  he  whis- 
pered in  her  ear — *  For  God'*s  sake,  bring  me  a  salt  hcr- 
^ng,  and  I  will  drink  as  much  as  you  please  !^ 

The  woman  indulged  him  in  his  request :  he  devoured 

^  You  lay,  you  ^'ill  conquer  jour  enemies  :  I  am  convinced  you  will- 
but  France,  exhausted  by  her  efforts  to  conquer  external  enemies,  torn 
by  internal  factions,  and  drained  at  once  of  men  and  money,  must  be' 
brought  to  ruin  ;  nnd  may  be  compared  to  those  ancient  monumeota  to  be 
seen  in  Egypt.  The  stranger,  beholding  them  at  a  distance,  b  astonished 
mt  their  grandeur  ;  but  if  he  enters  them,  what  doeshe  find  ? — inaniooated 
athet,  and  the  silence  of  the  tomb. 

'f  There  is  reason  to  dread  that  the  rerolutfon,  having,  liice  Saturn,  de- 
▼oared  iu  own  children,  wiU  at  last  produce  despotism  and  the  calamitiifi 
thai  accompany  it. 
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the  herring,  drank  plentifully,  underwent  a  copious  per* 
qxiation,  and  recovered. 

TheFrench  student  inserted  thisaphorisminhis  journal.— ' 
A  Malt  herring  cures  an  Englishman  in  a  fever ! 

On  his  return  to  Franco,  he  prescribed  the  same  reme- 
dy to  the  first  patient  in  a  fever  to  whom  he  was  called. 

The  patient  died:  on  which  tlie  student  inserted  in  his 
journal  the  following  caveat.-^ 

N.  B.  Though  a  salt  herring  cures  an  Englishman^  it  kills 

a  Frenchman  I 

Sometime  after,  the  prediction  of  Vergniaud  being 
mentioned,  the  deputy  who  had  told  the  story  said,  '  he 
hoped  it  would  prove  false,  and  that  the  French  revolution 
would  prove  as  beneficial  to  France  as  the  revolution  in 
the  year  1688  had  done  to  England. 

*  J"*en  doute,^  *  said  Travers,  abruptly,  and  in  a  pretty 
loud  voice. 

*  Et  purquoi  done,  monsieur  ?'  ■}•  said  the  deputy. 

*  Parceque,**  answered  Travers,  *  une  revolution  re- 
semble un  peu  a  un  hareng  sallc,  qui  s^accorde  mieux  avec 
notre  constitution  qu^  avec  la  votre:  aussi  y-a^t-il  une 
grande  difference  entre  un  Anglais  et  un  Fran9ais/:^ 

*  Une  tres-grande  difference,  assurement  !''§  rejoined 
the  Frenchman. 

Travers,  who  did  not  relish  the  ironical  air  with  which 
the  deputy  said  this,  exclaimed,  in  an  angry  tone|— -^  Qu^- 
entendezvoiis  dire  par  la,  monsieur  ?^  || 

The  Frenchman,  thinking  he  had  as  much  reason  to  be 
angry  as  Travers,  replied  in  the  same  tone, — 

*  J'entends  dire,  qu^il  y  a,  Comme  vbus  le  dites  vous 
meme,  une  grande,  et  tres-grande  difference  !'  ^ 

*.I  doubt  it. 

f  Wherefore  do  you  doubt  it  7 
.  X  Becmuar  ^  revolution  it  a  little  like  a  salt  herring,  which  agrees  bet^ 
ler  with  oar  constitution  than  with  yoars :  and  besides,  there  is  m  great 
^iCerence  between  an  Boglishman  and  a  Frenchman. 

§  A  very  great  difTercnce  indeed  ! 

M  What  do  you  mean  to  say  by  that,  sir  ? 

f  I  nesn  to  aayt  what  you  yourself  have  already  said,  that  there  is  a 
frcat— ay»  and  a  very  great  difference,  between  then. 
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Seeing  th,ein  Ukelj  to  quarrel,  I  interfered,  sayiDg,-r 
f  Ne  VOU8  ^haufiez  done  pas  tant,  messieurs;  ou,  si  vous 
iroules  al^solument  avoir  un  querelle,  que  oe  soit  pour  un 
liutrc  nuson  que  celle  d^ctre  Pun  et  Tautre  du  meme  avis.^  ^ 

This  put  the  two  disputaqts  in  better  humour ;  and  it 
was  evident  enough,  that  the  whole  pompany,  French,  as 
well  as  English,  were  fully  satisfied  that  it  should  be  re* 
peived  as  an  indisputable  truth,  that  there  is  a  great  dif- 
^erenoie  between  Englishmen  and  Frenchmen. 

This  is  the  only  time  in  which  I  ever  found  so  many 
individuals  of  those  two  nations  of  the  same  way  of  think- 
ing.   Adieu ! 

J.  ICOEPAUKT. 


LETTER  V. 
From  the  Same  to  the  Same. 

« 

'iV^HATEvcm  difference  there  may  be  between  the  British 
liaturat  character  and  the  French,  I  am  convinced  there 
is  not  a  greater  than  between  France  as  it  now  is,  and  as 
it  formerly  was* 

Instead  of  that  gay  inetropolis,  the  ingenuity,  the  taste, 
and  evcfn  the  absurdities  of  whose  inhabitants  afforded  in- 
struction, entertainment,  and  laughter,  to  the  rest  of  Eu- 
rope, Paris  seenis  now  to  be  the  abode  of  terror  and  cru- 
elty, frqni  whence  the  neighbouring  nations  are  menaced 
with  devastation  and  ruin  ! 

Who  could  have  imagined,  that  a  nation  so  fond  of 
amusen^ent  and  pleasantry  would  have  been  t|)e  abode  of 
so  much  misery  t 

It  were  to  be  wished,  that  France  could,  with  truth,  say 
to  the  rest  of  Europe  what  Scarron,  the  husband  of  Madame 
Muntenon,  said  to  his  relations,  weeping  round  his  death- 
bed.-—^ I  'shall  never  make  you  weep  so  much  as  I  have 
inade  you  laugh/ 

T  Ooo*t  be  M  violcni  i  or,  if  you  axe  d«tennine4  to  quMrel,  let  it  be  om 
fomt  other  aceount  th#o  becauee  you  ere  both  of  one  opinion* 


That  France  herself  has  as  much  reason  to  weep  ai  any 
oCher  country  is  no  great  consolation. 

The  choice  of  members  for  the  national  conTendon 
gives  no  favourable  idea  of  so  very  popular  an  election. 
What  share  of  learning,  eloquence,  taste  and  humanity 
existed  in  that  assembly  almost  excluMvely  belonged  to 
the  party  which  went  under  the  name  of  the  Girodde. 
This  party  seemed  to  have  the  lead  for  some  time  in  the 
convention ;  but  they  were  soon  overset  by  the  furious 
faction  of  the  Mountain,  supported  by  the  Jacobin  dubs 
and  the  ruffians  of  the  suburbs. 

At  the  time  when  the  twenty-one  members  of  the  Gi^ 
ronde  were  executed,  the  whole  nation  of  France  were 
under  the  absolute  dominion  of  the  Jacobin  society  of 
Paris ;  for  the  national  convendon  durst  not  then  disobey 
the  mandates  of  the  conaeil  general  de  la  commune  ;  which, 
on  its  part,  was  equally  ob^ient  to  the  decrees,  however 
Airious,  of  that  society,  which  had  been  abandoned  by  all 
who  possessed  any  share  of  moderation  ;  and  was;  composed 
entirely  of  ignorant,  brutal  enthusiasts,  prompted  by  a 
few  wicked  and  ambitious  men. 

Nothing  could  be  more  absurd  than  the  accusation 
brought  against  the  Girondists ;  namely,  that  they  con« 
^ired  to  restore  the  monarchy ;  and  their  having  of^posed 
the  execution  of  the  king  was  urged  as  a  clear  proof  of  the 
accusation. 

They  were  also  accused  of  federalism  :  the  import  of 
which  their  judges  themselves  did  not  understand.  When 
one  of  them  was  asked  what  it  meant,  he  said  *  He  was 
no  grammarian,  but  that  it  eaundei  like  a  very  heinous 
cnme.' 

The  crimes,  which  might  with  justice  have  been  stated 
against  Brissot  and  the  Girondists,  were,,  their  having  o- 
verthrown  the  constitution  which  they  had.  sworn  to  sup- 
port, and  their  having  calumniated  the  king,  in  order  to 
render  monarchy  odious  to  the  nation,  and  to  pave  the  way 
to  a  republican  form  of  government. 

That  measure,  however,  was  precipiti^ted  on  them  soon- 
er than  they  expected,  by  Coelot  d^Herbois^  who  viai  ivo 
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of  their  party(  and  who  afterwards  became  one  of  their 
greatest  enemies.  What  cbuld  be  a  greater  proof  of  the 
levity  of  the  national  convention  than  their  decreeing  a 
republican  form  of  government,  on  the  first  day  of  their 
meeting)  at  the  motion  of  a  roan  unknown  before  to  the 
public,  except  as  a  very  indifferent  actor. 

To  give  France  the  name  of  a  republic  is  soon  done :  to 
communicate  to  Frenchmen  the  character  suitable  to  re- 
publicans will  be  found  more  difficult.  One  great  objec- 
tion stated  by  them  against  monarchy  is,  that  the  sove- 
reign may  be  an  infant,  and  of  course  kept  under  tutel- 
age ;  but  they  have  found,  by  sad  experience,  that  their  peu- 
pie  souvcraign  is  always  an  infant,  and  requires  to  be  always 
under  tutelage.  They  have  also  found,  that  converting 
the  monarchy  into  a  republic,  though  it  for  a  short  time 
pleased  the  vanity,  never  relieved  the  misery  of  the  people 
of  France  itself,  yet  it  has  proved  a  fruitful  source  of  mi- 
sery to  other  nations. 

The  French  revolution  is  a  convulsive  disorder,  which 
some  people  imaged  might  have  been  useful  to  France, 
by  removing  other  complaints  to  which  her  constitution 
was  liable ;  but  being  of  a  contagious  nature,  there  was 
danger  of  its  infecting  nations  who  stood  in  no  need  of  so 
violent  a  remedy :  it  might  therefore  have  been  prudent  to 
have  formed  a  line  of  circumvallation  around  France,  like 
what  is  drawn  around  towns  infected  with  the  plague,  and 
so  have  cut  off  all  intercourse  with  the  people  of  that  coun- 
try, leaving  them  to  find  a  remedy  for  their  own  disorders 
as  they  best  could,  and  never  to  have  opened  the  com- 
munication until  the  convulsions  were  cured,  and  the 
danger  of  infection  at  an  end. 

If  however  the  French  broke  over  the  line  by  force,  as 
many  assert,  or  if  other  nations  interfered  with  the  sole 
view  of  curing  the  disorders  of  France,  as  they  themselves 
declared,  the  interference  must  be  acknowledged  to  have 
been  necessary  in  the  first  case,  and  most  generous  in  the 
second. 

Whether  leaving  the  French  enlSrely  to  themselves 
would  havi9  precluded  any  of  the  calamities  of  Enrc^  can 
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MTtr  be  perfectly  determined ;  but  the  civil  war,  which 
it  is  probable  foreign  interference  prevented,  could  not 
have  surpassed  in  horors  those  which  have  occurred  in  the 
progress  of  the  revolution-«-hoiTors  which  have  disgraced 
the  cause  of  liberty  all  over  Europe,  and  diminished  the 
aversion  to  arbitrary  power,  even  in  England. — When  two 
calamities  threaten,  terror  of  the  most  savage  and  most 
impending  is  apt  to  disperse  all  thought  of  the  other. 

It  is  indeed  as  surprising,  itliat  the  dreadful  executionsi 
which  began  with  the  murder  of  the  king,  and  continued 
for  fifteen  months,  should  have  been  quietly  beheld,  in 
a  metropolis  like  Paris,  as  that  tJiey  should  ever  have  been 
decreed. 

if,  to  account  for  this,  it  is  alleged,  that  the  spirit  of 
loyalty  was  at  that  pcrio'd  much  cooled  in  the  breasts  of 
the  Parisians,  it  must  also  be  granted  that  the  spirit  of  re. 
publicanism  seems  to  have  been  in  the  same  state  some 
months  after,  when  twenty-one  members  of  the  Gironde 
party  were  beheld,  with  equal  coolness,  carried  to  execu- 
tion through  the  streets  of  that  capital,  with  whose  inha- 
bitants they  had  lately  been  sopoj)ular.  Ihxi  what  is  still 
more  astonishing,  (for  those  inhabitants  may  have  been 
persuaded,  in  the  first  instance,  that  their  mild  and  mer- 
cifiil  king  was  a  tyrant ;  and,  in  the  second,  that  the  Gir« 
ondists  were  traitors) ;— 4)ut  what,  I  say,  is  still  more 
astonishing,  and  revolts  the  heart  of  man,  is,  that  the 
Parisians  should,  with  equal  pussivencss,  have  l)ehe!d  tro^ 
meu  treated  in  the  same  barbarous  manner  ;  that,  unmoved 
by  all  the  sufferings  of  the  unfortunate  queen,  they  could 
bear  to  see  her  dragged,  with  every  mark  of  indignity,  to 
the  scaffold  ;  and  that,  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  common 
sense  as  w<ll  as  common  humanity,  and  without  the  sha^ 
dow  of  political  interest,  tliey  could  bear  to  see  the  pious, 
inoffensive,  unassuming  princess  Elisabeth,  dragged  to  the 
same  scaffold.  ^ 

There  is  something  inexplicable,  as  well  as  atrocious, /\  ^\^  [  . 
in  the  character  of  this  Robespierre :  he  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  actuated  by  the  same  motives  which  are  general* 
iyiupppsed  to  have  influenced  other  monsters  of  crucVly^ 
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V^  The  usual  incentives  to  deeds  of  that  nature  with  ty- 

rants, or  men  possessed  of  unlimited  power,  are,  the  fear 
ef  being  deprived  of  it,  avarice,  bigotry,  revenge,  and 
sometimes  a  diabolical  kind  of  enjoyment  in  beholding 
torture.  The  common  motives  to  deeds  of  cruelty  in  men 
in  private  life  are,  jealousy,  revenge^  covetousness,  and 
mnbition :  but  Robespierre  was  not  avaridous,  was  not  a 
bigot,  had  no  injuries  to  avenge,  was  never  present  at  an 
execution,  was  never  in  love-— yet  he  extended  the  most 
horrid  acts  of  cruelty  to  thousands,  who  stood  not  in  Che 
way  of  his  ambition,  and  continued  them  afler  his  ambi- 
tion was  satisfied,  and  his  power  quietly  submitted  to. 
Wicked  politicians  often  use  religion  as  a  cover  for  crimes, 
without  any  sentiment  of  religion  in  their  heart:  this 
man  evinced  a  contempt  for  religion,  and  directed  his 
cruelty  peculiarly  against  those  who  showed  a  reverence 
for  Christianity.  Enthusiasts  are  capable  of  criminal  ac> 
tions,  without  any  sentiment  of  wickedness  iii  their  heart : 
though  Robespierre  was  thought  an  enthusiast,  this  could 
not  be  said  of  him.  Could  any  human  creature,  without 
the  most  wicked  of  hearts,  during  the  fifteen  dreadful 
months  his  power  lasted,  exercise  more  acts  of  cruelty 
than  any  tyrant,  ancient  or  modern,  ever  exercised  in  the 
same  space  of  time.  By  his  order,  or  with  bis  aj^roba- 
tion,  many  thousands  of  men,  women,  and  even  children, 
of  all  ranks,  were  confined  in  loathsome  prisons,  treated 
with  the  most  shocking  barbarity,  until  they  were,  in 
troops  of  fifty  in  a  day,  dragged  to  execution.  Many 
thousands  of  inoffensive  peasants,  who  did  not  understand 
what  the  word  revolution  meant,  were  drowned  in  the 
Loire ;  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  of  Lyons  driven  into 
inclosures,  to  be  torn  in  pieces  by  grape-shot ;  and  many 
of  his  own  most  intimate  acquaintance,  not  only  those  who 
were  of  a  different  party,  and  opposed  his  horrid  cruelty, 
but  those  who  had  long  aided  and  supported  him  in  his 
plans  of  bloodshed  and  devastation,  he  sent,  on  the  first 
appearance  of  disapprobation  of  his  measures,  without  re- 
morse, to  the  guillotine :  and  what  seems  as  singular  and 
imaccountable  as  all  that  has  been  enumerated.  is»  that  a 
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ipirited  people,  excited  by  enthusiasm  for  liberty^  should, 
while  their  enthusiasm  was  at  the  height,  have  quietly 
Hibmitted,  for  fifleen  months,  to  the  tyranny  of  an  ob- 
Kure,  canting,  capricious  madman,  though  exercised  with 
more  wanton  cruelty  than  had  been  ever  displayed  by  the 
most  despotic  of  their  monarchs. 

You  may  again  accuse  mo  of  dwelling  on  a  man  of  a 
wicked  character ;  but,  remember,  you  recjuested  me  to 
write  of  the  French  revolution,  in  passing  over  that  ground, 
without  seeking  cJiaracters  of  8uch  dislike,  as  Falstaff  says 
of  Worcester's  rebellion— -TAey  lay  in  the  trqy,  and  I  Jind 
ihtm. 

But,  afler  all,  I  must  confess  that  every  species  of  sin* 
gularity  of  character  is  attractive  to  me ;  and  what  cha- 
racter was  ever  so  horribly  singular  as  that  of  Robespierre  ? 
He  seems  to  have  relied  so  entirely  on  the  efficacy  of 
terror,  for  confirming  his  despotism  and  securing  his 
power,  that  he  was  at  little  piuns  to  suppress  certain  liter- 
ary productions,  which,  by  creating  a  strong  sympathy  in 
favour  of  the  oppressed,  tend  to  rouse  indignation  against 
the  oppressor ;  perhaps  he  fell  a  sacrifice,  at  last,  to  this 
security. 

Poetry  is  a  very  powerful  instrument  of  this  nature. 
Even  popular  songs,  with  but  a  very  small  portion  of  po- 
etical merit,  have  been  known  to  produce  an  importantief- 
fect  Many  songs  in  honour  of  certain  victims  of  Robes- 
jnerre's  cruelty,  and  elegies  lamenting  their  f^te,  were  cir* 
eulated  in  Paris  during^his  bloody  reign. 

A  poetry  of  a  di^erent  kind,  apd  more  congenial  with 
the  spirit  of  the  French  revolution,  has  lately  been  intro- 
duced into  France  from  Germany.  Several  German  plays 
have  been  translated,  and  were  acted  to  crowded  audiences, 
about  this  time,  at  Paris ;  they  are  a  kind  of  tragi-come- 
^es,  in  which  men  in  desperate  situations,  and  of  daring 
and  wicked  characters,  are  introduced  speaking  appropri- 
ate language.  The  hero  declaims  virtuoOsly,  and  acts 
criminally  :  their  drift  is  to  show  that  murder,  robbery, 
and  other  crimes,  which  in  the  vulgar  opinion  are  com- 
piitted  by  consumoiat^  villains  only,  xpa^  be  committed  b>f 
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the  most  benevolent,  generous,  and  heroic  people  on  earth* 
It  appeared,  from  the  applause,  that  this  moral  was  re- 
lished by  many  of  the  audience.  It  must  indeed  have 
been  peculiarly  flattering  to  those  patriots  who  cleared  the 
prisons  in  September  179^* 

Some  of  the  German  ballads  have  also  been  translated  ; 
they  are  generally  founded  on  nursery-tales  of  apparitions, 
animated  skeletons,  raw  heads,  and  bloody  bones.  I  have 
heard  of  one  poetical  romance  that  is  very  much  admired : 
fl^.  *  :  it  records  the  adventures  of  a  demon  of  the  feminine  gen- 
der, who,  about  three  hundred  years  ago,  was  permitted 
to  try  her  fortune  in  the  capital  of  Bohemia,  and  to  as* 
sume  any  shape  she  pleased. 

As  the  seduction  of  men  was  her  object,  she  chose  the 
form  of  a  beautiful  woman  ;  and,  according  to  the  ballad, 
she  was  very  successful.  It  was  no  unusual  stratagem  of 
hers  to  tempt  men  to  commit  crimes,  for  which  they  were 
imprisoned;  and  then,  conveying  herself  through  the  key- 
bole,  to  tempt  them  to  mortgage  their  soul  to  Satan,  in 
order  to  obtain  their  liberty ;  which  they  no  sooner  did, 
than  the  roof  of  the  prison  rising  to  -infernal  music,  the 
deluded  miscreant  was  conveyed  several  leagues  through 
the  air,  and  then  dashed  against  some  desert  rock,  or 
dropped  into  the  sea,  and  never  more  heard  of. 

In  this  romance  there  is  a  pathetic  account  of  a  rendez*. 
vous  which  she  gave  to  one  young  man  ;  and,  at  the  in- 
stant in  which  he  imagined  that  she  was  yielding  to  his 
embraces,  she  was  metamorphosed  into  a  skeleton,  and  h^ 
found  a  parcel  of  naked  bones  in  his  arms. 

The  author  of  the  ballad  declares,  that  to  describe  the 
surprise  and  disappointment  of  this  young  man  is  beyond 
his  ability ;  but  that  all,  to  whom  the  same  adventure  has 
}iappencd,  will  have  a  just  idea  of  them. 

He  then  proceeds  to  record,  that  this  demon  might 
have  extended  her  seductions  to  a  greater  number  than 
^hc  did  had  it.not  been  for  a  sulphureous  smell,  which  she 
could  not  entirely  divest  herself  of,  and  which  she  found 
it  difficult  to  overcome,  even  for  a  short  time,  by  all  the 
perfumes  and  essences  she  used.    Qn  this  account,  how<^ 
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cfer  much  she  pleased  at  first  sights  none  could  endum  n 
hsdng  attachment  to  her ;  until  a  young  Scottidi  noble^ 
man,  in  passing  through  Prague  on  his  way  to  Vienna^ 
was  so  fascinated  with  her  beauty,  and  so  little  annoyed 
with  her  smell,  that  he  intended  to  have  taken  her  into 
keeping,  had  not  his  valet,  an  old  Highlander^  who  had 
travelled  with  his  father,  and  was  endowed  with  the 
second  sight,  assured  his  lordship,  that,  in  spite  of  her 
betuty,  his  mistress  was  a  devil. 

This  blasted  her  reputation  so  effectually,  that  she  was 
obliged  to  fly  from  Prague,  and  was  never  heard  of  since 
till  the  publication  of  the  ballad  in  question.  I  am,  my 
dear  Sommers,  very  sincerely,  &c. 

J.  MORDAUNT« 
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The  Same  to  the  Same, 

T^evay* 

Ik  my  last  I  was  led  by  the  German  ballads  and  romances 
from  the  tyranny  of  Robespierre  and  the  numberless  exe^ 
tutions  he  ordered,  many  of  which  were  as  contrary  to 
prudence  or  policy  as  to  humanity.  On  what  principle, 
tben^  are  we  to  account  for  them  ? 

Is  it  possible  to  conceive  that  many  of  the  executions 
were  ordered  from  no  other  view  than  to  gratify  the  taste 
which  the  mob  of  all  nations  have  for  scenes  of  that  kind  ? 
It  must  be  remembered,  that  those  who  always  influenced 
in  the  Jacobin  societVf  and  often  controlled  in  the  general 
counsel  of  the  commune,  some  who  were  even  created 
judges  in  their  horrid  tribunals,  were  literally  mob,  and 
had  the  same  taste  with  their  brethren.  This  tast^  for 
executions  and  bloody  spectacles  of  all  kinds  increases  by 
being  gratified,  as  is  confirmed  by  common  observation, 
and  was  proved  in  the  instance  of  the  populace  of  ancient 
Rome,  to  whom  the  sanguinary  scenes  of  the  amphitheatre, 
from  an  occasional-  gratification,  became  almost  a  necessary 
wf  life;  and  who  preferred  the  sight  of  gladiators,  mang- 
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ling  each  other,  to  every  amufiemeni,  except  that  of  be<» 
holding  captive  kings  and  queens  led  in  chuns  through 
the  streets  of  Rome. 

The  French  republicans,  who  affect  to  imitate  the  Ro- 
mans in  so  many  things,  will  be  proud,  no  doubt,  to  imi- 
tate them  also  in  this,  when  their  power  shall  be  equal  to 
their  ambition. 

To  check  the  towering  ambition  of  France  is  the  evident 
interest  of  all  the  nation^  of  Europe,  and  that  of  Great 
Britain  as  much  as  any.  All  disputes  regarding  the  ne- 
cessity of  commencing  the  war  are  at  pfesent  idle  and  su-> 
perfluous:  the  plain  interest  of  every  honest  well-meaning 
individual  in  Great  Britain  is  cordially  to  join,  to  the  ut« 
most  of  his  capacity,  against  the  ambition  and  rapacity  of 
the  French  rcpubKc.  The  wild  speculations,  the  intem* 
perate  decrees  and  madness  of  whose  government  have  al- 
ready done  a  great  deal,  and  ^till  probably  do  still  more^ 
in  counteracting  the  effect  of  their  victories* 

Their  cruelty  to  the  king  and  royal  family  shocked  the  * 
hearts  of  all  humane  republicans,  and  roused  a  spirit  of 
loyalty,  which  for  some  years  preceding  the  French  revo- 
lution seemed  rather  benumbed  all  over  £urope.  Their 
attacks  on  religion  of  every  denomination  gave  universal 
disgust.  Infidels  seemed  to  have  become  Christiaits,  that 
they  might  not  be  thought  to  favour  the  loathsome  writ-; 
ings  of  Chautbet,  or  the  excesses  of  his  ruffian  admirers. 
The  democratic  bias,  which  had  been  gaining  ground, 
was  by  the  tyrannical  and  rapacious  conduct  of  the  French, 
checked  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  particularly  in 
Great  Britain.  The  very  chimney-sweepers  in  London 
have  become  aristocrats,  from  hatred  to  their  brethren  the 
blackguards  and  sans-culottes  of  Paris.  The  French  na- 
tion have  indeed  shewn  themselves  so  disorderly  and  fero- 
cious when  they  had  any  degree  of  liberty,  and  so  polite 
and  submissiive  under  tyranny,  that  we  are  almost  tempt- 
ed to  believe  that  there  is  somewhat  in  the  very  essence 
of  the  French  which  renders  a  despotic  government  neces- 
sary for  them,  whether  the  form  be  monarchical  or  repub- 
lican.    There  are  animals  of  so  wild  a  nature  as  not  to  be  • 
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kept  from  misobief  by  any  other  means  than  chains,  muat- 
sks,  and  iron  cages.  However  tame  and  caressing  they 
may  appear  when  under  controul,  they  will  tear  the  very 
hand  they  used  to  lick  the  instant  they  are  unmuzzled  and 
free. 

Lewis  XI  and  Lewis  XIV  governed  France  in  the 
most  despotic  manner :  they  oppressed  their  subjects  in  va* 
rious  ways,  and  squeezed  much  greater  sums  from  them 
by  taxation  than  any  of  their  predecessors  had  ever  done  i 
yet  both  were  submissively  obeyed  during  their  long 
reigns,  and  died  quietly  in  tlieir  beds:  the  one  being 
the  first  to  whom  the  title  of  Most  Christian  King 
was  given,  and  tlie  other  the  only  monarch  of  France  on 
whom  his  subjects  bestowed  that  of  Great. — Whereas  the 
reigns  of  some  of  the  wisest  and  most  moderate  of  their 
princes  were  disturbed  by  insurrections,  and  some  of  the 
cauest^tempered  and  most  amiable  were  assassinated. 

When  France  was  converted  into  a  republic,  the  only 
party  which  possessed  any  degree  of  humanity,  and  seem* 
ed  desirous  of  governing  with  moderation,  was  insulted, 
abused,  and,  in  a  short  time,  saw  its  leaders  dragged  to 
the  scaffold ;  nothing  like  public  tranquillity  appeared  in 
France  till  Robespierre  established  the  awful  tranquillity 
of  despotism<r  Since  which  time,  those  who  have  had  the 
direction  have  at  different  periods  acted  as  if  they  had 
been  bribed  by  the  kings  of  Europe  to  raise  a  general 
honor  agaunst  republics,  not  only  by  their  cruelty  and  ra- 
pacity, but.  by  an  absurd  and  abominable  zeal  for  the  dif 
fusioo  of  atheism. 

You  must  have  heard  of  those  ridiculous  fetes  appoint- 
ed by*  the  French  government,  particularly  those  entitled 
Fetes  de  la  Raison,  where  the  goddess  of  Reason  was  re 
presented  by  a  prostitute ;  but  perhaps  you  never  heard 
of  what  I  am  assured  is  true,  that,  at  one  of  those  Fetes  de 
laRuaoD,  a  man  mounted  the  pulpit  in  the  church  of  St. 
Boche,  and  pronounced  a  discourse  in  favour  of  atheism ; 
and,  to  put  the  matter  out  of  all  doubt,  he  poured  forth 
many  shocking  expressions  regarding  the  Deity,  defying 
him  to  prove  his  existence  by  instantly  striking  the  bias* 
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phemer  wUh  thunder  :  and  because  the  mercy  of  th^  Sa« 
prcitie  Being  was  superior  to  this  wretches  impiety,  he 
pronounced  this  wise  inference. — -^  If  there  were  a  Grod, 
my  friends,  as  mankind  from  the  beginning  of  the  world 
have  foolishly  believed,  you  must  be  sensible  that,  after 
what  you  have  heard,  I  shoiuld  have  been  blasted  to  ashes 
by  his  thunder ;  but  as  I  remain  alive,  and  in  good  health, 
it  is  demonstrated  that  there  is  ito  such  being  :  so  you 
may  all  dismiss  your  fears,  and  be  as  happy  as  atheism, 
which  is  the  oqly  comfortable  religion,  can  make  you."* 

Though  it  would  have  been  fortunate  for  mankind  if 
they  had  always  left  it  to  the  Almighty  to  avenge  his  ownf 
cause,  yet  there  is  something  so  horrid  in  the  conduct  of 
this  fellow,  that  one  cannot  help  wishing  that  the  audience 
had  dragged  him  from  the  pulpit.  He  would  in  all  pro* 
bability  have  been  torn  in  pieces  in  any  otlier  part  of  ti>e 
world ;  and  his  being  allowed  to  withdraw,  without  any  in^ 
suit,  is  a  stronger  instance  of  the  terror  by  which  the  na« 
lural  impulse  of  the  audience  was  checked  than  all  I  have 
mentioned^ 

The  endeavours  of  go\-ernnient  to  efface  religious  im- 
pressions appears  to  me  as  impolitic  as  wicked.  Religion 
not  only  gives  weight  to  testimony  on  oath  in  courts  of 
justice,  but  it  is  a  great  support  to  obedience  to  govern-^ 
ment ;  if  it  has  little  weight  with  certain  individuals,  it 
operates  on  the  mass. 

Toleration  to  all  religions  seems  as  equitable  as  the  be- 
lief in  one  is  natural  and  necessary :  notwithstanding  the 
variety  of  worships,  they  all  admit  a  Supreme  Being, 
who,  sooner  or  later,  punishes  and  rewards  men  according 
to  their  conduct  in  life.  There  is  a  strong  presumption 
against  the  innocence  of  any  persun'^s  lite  who  wishes  to 
disbelieve  in  this  doctrine. 

Since  this  revolution  there  seems  to  be  an  increase  of 
every  kind  of  wickedness^  except  hypocrisy.  Whether 
the  exception  is  an  advantage  may  admit  of  doubt.  I  re- 
member being  in  company  with  a  lady  who  was  very  much 
painted.  When  she  withdrew,  a  gentleman  observed^ 
«  that  it  was  a  pity  she  painted.' 
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<  I  am  €)€  a  different  opinion,^  said  Travers. 

*  To  me,^  rejoined  the  gentleman,i  *  she  seemed  fnght« 
ful  with  her  paint^ 

*  So  she  did  to  me,*  said  Travers ;  *  But  not  quite  so 
frightful  as  she  does  without  it/ 

One  of  the  most  avowed  apostles  of  atheism  in  the  con- 
▼entioo  was  a  kind  of  madman,  who  assumed  the  name  of 
AnaGharsis.  It  was  the  mode  at  one  time  for  the  most 
violent  jacobins  to  adopt  the  names  of  some  ancient  wor- 
thies, to  whose  characters  they  affected  to  have  some  re- 
iemblance.  During  my  last  visit  to  Paris,  the  name  of  , 
mj  shoemaker  was  Brutus,  and  I  had  two  Gracchi  among 
mj  other  tradesmen.  No  roan  could  have  less  resem- 
blioce  to  the  Scythian  philosopher,  the  disciple  of  Solon, 
ihan  the  modern  Anacharsis. 

The  first  was  a  man  of  moderation,  of  austere  manners, 
one  who  wished  to  introduce* the  religion  of  Greece  into 
his  native  country ;  the  second  was  a  hot-headed  profli- 
gate, who  wished  to  banish  all  religion  out  of  the  world. 
He  was  a  Prussian  by  birth,  his  real  name  was  Clootz. 
I  first  saw  him  at  the  house  of  Robert  the  Traiteur,  in 
the  Palais  Royal,  where  he  frequently  dined,  and  some- 
times harangued  the  company  on  the  subjects  of  govern- 
ment and  divinity.  He  declared,  that  *  his  hatred  to  ty- 
ranny or  monarchical  government,  two  terms  which,  in  }n6 
opinion,  were  synonymous,  had  made  him  leave  Prussia, 
and  establish  himself  in  Holland ;  that  from  the  beginning 
of  the  French  revolution  ne  had  conceived  hopes  that  it 
would  end  in  a  republic  that  in  those  hopes  he  had  left 
Holland,  and  come  to  raris  to  assist  in  the  great  work  of 
oversetting  the  new  French  constitution  and  founding  a 
republic  on  its  ruins.  The  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment,' he  asserted,  *  was  the  only  one  that  could  secure 
mankind  complete  freedom,  internal  tranquillity,  and  ex- 
ternal peace/  When  he  was  put  in  mind  of  the  frequent 
dissensions  and  wars  among  the  different  states  of  Greece, 
he  answered,  that  *  they  were  entirely  owing  to  their  be- 
ing BwuiU  republics ;  but  that  if  all  had  been  united  into 
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one  they  would  have  no  distensions  and  fewer  wars.* 
When  he  was  desired  to  recollect  that  the  Roman  republic 
was  greater  than  that  which  all  the  united  states  of  Greece 
eould  have  formed,  and  yet  that  the  Roman  republic  was 
almost  constantly  at  war  with  its  neighbours,  the  force  of 
the  obsermtion  did  not  disconcert  him  in  the  least:  he  said 
that  *  the  reason  was  obvious ;  namely,  that,  previous  to 
the  destruction  of  Carthage,  the  Roman  republic  was  too 
small,  and  und^r  the  necessity  of  conquest,  to  acquire  su& 
fident  strength ;  and  that,  after  the  destruction  of  Car- 
thage, the  Romans  had  no  neighbours  except  kings, 
which  it  is  the  interest  and  duty  of  all  republicans  to  de- 
stroy ;  and  he  was  happy  to  think  that  the  Great  Natum 
would  find  some  pretext  or  other  to  make  war  on  them, 
until  the  whole  race  were  extirpated,  their  kingdoms  revo» 
lutionized,  united  as  departments  of  France,  and  forming 
one  universal  indivisible  republic  ;— then,*  added  be, 
*  and  not  sooner,  the  world  will  enjoy  perfect  freedom, 
interna]  tranquillity,  and  external  peace/ 

From  this  specimen  you  may  form  a  notion  of  Anachar- 
sis  Clootz's  ideas  on  government :  they  were  equally  pro- 
found on  divinity. 

I  overheard  a  very  curious  dialogue  between  him  and 
a  plain  sensible  looking  man,  who  drank  coffee  at  the 
same  table  with  him  one  day  after  dinner  at  RobertV 

This  man  happened  to  say  that  something,  I  donH  re- 
member what,  *  was  as  certain  as  that  God  had  made  the 
world/ 

*  Pshaw  I*  said  Anacharsis  snappishly,  *  he  did  not 
make  the  world/ 

*  No  !*  cried  the  man,  staring  with  surprise ;  <  Who 
made  it,  then  ?* 

'  Why  nobody.    It  never  was  made,*  answered  Cloots. 

*  How  came  it  here,  then  ?^  said  the  other. 

*  How  came  it  here— Why  it  has  been  here  from  all 
eternity.* 

<  I  should  never  have  guessed  it  to  be  so  old,*  rejoined 
the  man :  *  but  sull  vou  have  not  informed  me  how  it  ex- 
ists/ 
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*  By  chance/  said  Clootz* 

*  By  chance  !^  exclmmed  the  other. 

*  Yes,  unqaestionably,  by  mere  chance/  added  Clooti. 
*  You  have  no  notion  of  the  power  of  chance.^ 

*  The  power  of  chance  !^  repeated  the  other. — *  Chance 
is  blind.^ 

*  Blindness  does  not  diminish  power/  cried  Clootz,  with 
an  air  of  triumph ;  *  for  even,  according  to  your  bible, 
Samson  was  able  to  pull  down  a  house,  add  smother  three 
thousand  Philistines  after  he  was  8tone*blind/ 

*  Sneering  is  one  thing,  Mr.  Clootz,  and  reasoning  ts 
aaother.^ 

*  Then  let  us  reason/  resumed  Anacharsis.— •*  I  speak 
for  the  power  of  chance.— •Were  a  thousand  dice  put  into 
a  box,  and  thrown  out  often  enough,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  six  thousand  would  be  thrown  at  last ;  Hay,  if 
a  hundred  thousand  were  to  be  rattled,  and  thrown  with* 
out  ceasing,  six  hundred  thousand  would  appear  in  pro- 
cess of  time  at  one  throw.  Why,  therefore,  may  not  this 
world,  such  as  we  find  it,  have  been  cast  up  by  the  mere 
rattling  of  atoms  ?* 

*  I  should  humbly  conceive,^  replied  the  other,  *  that 
it  rather  was  the  production  of  an  Almighty  intelligent 
Maker."* 

*  Your  Maker  explains  nothing/  said  Clootz ;  *  it  is  only 
shoving  in  a  superfluous  tortoise  to  support  an  elephant.' 

*  Now  I  perceive  the  drift  of  your  reasoning/  rejoined 
the  other :  *  but  although  I  cannot  explain  what  is  above 
human  comprehension.  Citizen  Clootz,  yet,  as  there  is  no 
necessity  in  the  nature  of  things  that  this  world  and  all 
the  creatures  in  it  should  have  existed  at  all,  it  seems  clear 
to  me  that  they  must  exist  by  the  will  of  a  Superior  Be- 
ing; and  I  am  fully  convinced  that  order,  uniformity, 
and  exquisite  adaptness,  must  be  the  work  of  intelligence 
and  wisdom  as  well  as  power. 

*  Ncc  Deui  intenit  niii  dignui  vindice  nodus.* 

*  What  do  you  think  of  that  maxim  of  Horace  r  said 
Clooti. 

oS 
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*  I  think  it  a  very  good  one  as  he  applied  it/  replied 
the  other :  *  but  I  am  convinced  that  Horace,  though  a 
heathen,  would  not  have  brought  it  into  such  an  argu- 
ment as  the  present/ 

*  Perhaps  not;  for,  as  you  say,  he  was  an  ignorant 
heathen,  and  believed  in  Gods.^ 

*  Had  he  lived  at  present  he  would  have  confined  hit 
faith  to  one ;  for,  independent  of  the  Christian  religion, 
all  the  improvements  that  have  been  made  in  science  since 
his  time  lead  us  to  acknowledge  a  first  intelligent  Creator 
and  Governor  of  the  Universe.^ 

*  They  lead  me  to  no  such  thing,^  said  Cloots.  *  I 
adhere  to  chance,  and  acknowledge  no  other  God.  What 
do  you  say  to  that  ?** 

*  I  say,^  replied  the  other,  '  that  were  I  to  utter  such 
an  impious  expression,  I  should  be  afraid  of  going  to  hell/ 

*  There  again  !^  cried  Clootz.  *  Why  there  is  no  such 
place/ 

<  How  can  you  be  sure  of  that  ?* 

<  Because  the  thing  is  impossible,^  answered  Cloots. 

*  Did  you  not  assert,  a  little  ago,  that  this  world  was 
made  by  chance  ?' 

*  I  assert  so  still  !^  exclaimed  Clootz. 

*  Then  how  can  you  be  sure  that  such  a  place  as  hell 
is  not  made  by  chance  also  ?*  rejoined  his  opponent. 

This  unexpected  question  seemed  to  disconcert  the  pbi« 
losopher,  which  the  other  observing,  he  added  with  a  very 
serious  year. — 

*  Citizen  Clootz,  I  would  not  have  you  to  trust  en* 
tirely  to  such  reaf>oning,  which  is  wicked  as  well  as  in- 
consistent :  and  permit  me  to  add  a  piece  of  advice,  which 
it  greatly  imports  you  to  follow — Renounce  impiety,  that 
in  case  there  should,  by  chance  or  otherwise,  be  any  such 
place  as  hell  prepared  lor  blasphemers,  you  may  not  be 
sent  to  it."* 

Having  pronounced  this  in  a  solemn  manner,  the  man 
rose  and  walked  out  of  the  room.  Anacharsis  remained 
silent  till  he  was  gone ;  and  then  endeavouring  to  recover 
himself,  he  looked  at  me,  and  said, — 
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*  By  his  insolence  and  his  preaching  I  take  that  fellow 
to  be  both  an  aristocrat  and  a  priest — Don*t  you  think  so  ?* 

*  As  for  his  insolence,^  I  answered,  *  it  entirely  escaped 
me;  so  I  can  say  nothing  about  it.  But  whether  he  be 
a  priest  or  not,  I  must  acknowledge  that  I  have  heard 
worse  sermons.* 

*  I  have  a  great  mind  to  denounce  him  as  a  suspected 
person,^  said  Clootz,  *  and  have  him  taken  up.^ 

*  You  had  much  better  take  the  advice  he  gave  you/ 
said  I. 

Those  who  overheard  us  expressed  the  same  opinion, 
00  which  Clootz  declared  he  had  no  intention  to  accuse 
him. 

I  hope  be  did  follow  the  counsel  which  this  man  gave 
bim ;  for  the  wretched  Anacharsis  had  the  misfbnuue  a 
short  time  after  to  fall  under  the  displeasure  of  Robes* 
pierre,  who  ordered  him  to  the  guillotine. 

The  impiety,  whether  real  or  affected,  that  prevails  at 
present  in  France,  is  more  disgusting  to  me  than  supersti- 
tion :  though  I  like  neither,  I  wish  to  believe  in  religion 
by  my  reason,  not  by  renouncing  my  reason.    Yours, 

J.  MOaOAUNT. 


LETTER  VII. 
The  Same  to  the  Same. 


I  00  not  know  what  effect  this  ramble  has  had  on  you, 
Sommers,  but  it  has  been  of  ser? ice  to  me  :  it  has  hither- 
to  kept  the  demon  of  tedium  from  me.  Though  the  sky 
was  so  dismal  while  I  was  writing  my  two  last  letters,  that 
I  was  obliged  to  use  candle-light  at  midrday,  yet  I  still 
scribbled  on  about  the  French  revolution  :  the  weather 
seemed  to  sympathize  with  my  subject.  Last  night  there 
was  no  sleeping  for  thunder. 

From  your  London  thunder  no  idea  is  to  be  formed  of 
the  loudness  of  the  peals  and  perseverance  of  the  reverw 
beraikmof  ihunder  in  the  Alpe^    It  is 
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As  if  tbU  firaoic 


or  heaven  were  falling,  and  the  eltmeoUf 
In  rnutiny,  had  from  h«r  axle  torn 
The  ttedfost  earth.* 

You  remember  the  young  man  from  the  Pays-de-Val- 
laisy  that  was  betrothed  to  the  pretty  girl  of  this  inn : 
they  were  married  yesterday.  My  landlord  has  just  in* 
formed  me,  that  all  this  nocturnal  uproar  and  insurrection 
of  the  elements  was  unnoticed  by  them  :  they  were  sur- 
prised to  hear  their  acquaintance  talking  so  much  about 
it  this  morning. 

I  gave  a  small  collation  to  the  young  couple,  and  a  few 
of  their  relations,  in  my  room :  they  sat  round  my  couch* 
The  contemplation  of  happiness  is  extremely  pleasant-— 
I  passed  a  most  agreeable  day.  What  good-humoured 
contented  people  those  Swiss  arc ! — I  hope  their  governors 
will  have  the  wisdom  to  keep  the  French  contagion  from 
them.     The  peasants  themselves  seem  endowed 

*  With  heart!  reaoIvM,  and  handa  preparM* 
The  blei singa  thej  enjoy  to  guard.' 

I  never  was  in  a  happier  company :  all  the  men  seemed 
to  enjoy  the  happiness  of  the  bridegroom,  all  the  women 
that  of  the  bride.  <  I  hope,^  said  I  to  my  landlord, 
*  that  your  niece  and  her  husband  will  be  as  fond  of  each 
other  a  year  hence.* 

•  Don't  fear,  sir,'  replied  he ;  *  for  he  is  one  of  the  best- 
humoured  young  fellows  in  the  world,  and  his  wife  is  as 
virtuous  as  she  is  handsome :  besides,  I  am  as  fond  of  my 
wife  now  as  I  was  the  day  I  married  her,  and  so  is  she  of 
roe-— are  you  not,  Janeton  ?' 

*  That  I  am,  my  good  friend  ;  and  well  I  may/  cried 
Janeton,  holding  forth  her  hand  to  her  husband,  who 
pulled  her,  nothing  loath,  towards  him,  and  embraced  her 
in  the  most  affectionate  manner. 

This  is  a  phenomenon  which  I  do  not  comprehend. 
The  loving  couple  have  been  married  twenty  years!  I 
hope  your  Juliet  and  you,  my  dear  Summers,  will  always 
thiiik  it  natural,  and  easy  to  be  accounted  for.  I  shall 
now  resume  my  travels. 

After  iiaviog  beooone  io  sooo  tired  of  GtfrmaojF  and 
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Italy,  you  will  be  surprised  that  I  should  have  remained 
w  kmg  in  such  a  country  as  France  was  at  that  period. 
The  truth  is,  that  the  extraordinary  nature  of  the  inci* 
dents  that  were  daily  occurring  excited  my  curiosity,  in 
ipite  of  the  pain  they  often  communicated ;  and  when  I 
determined  at  last  to  leave  the  country,  I  found  a  great 
deal  of  difficulty  in  accomplishing  my  purpose.  I  suc- 
ceeded at  last,  however ;  and  I  acknowledge  that  I  never 
felt  myself  more  comfortable  than  at  my  arrival  at  Dover. 

Nothing  contributes  so  much  to  ^ve  an  Englishman  a 
renewed  relish  for  his  native  land  as  passing  a  few  years 
in  other  countries.  Yet,  with  more  cause  to  relish  life 
than  any  other  people,  the  English  are  much  belied  if 
they  do  not  enjoy  it  less.  This  has  been  imputed  to  the 
climate  :  but  that  will  not  explain  the  matter ;  for  do  you 
not  recollect  that  we  used  to  meet  our  countrymen,  in 
every  province  of  France  and  Italy,  fretting  and  frown- 
ing, with  all  the  luxuries  of  life  at  their  command^  while 
the  peasants  of  the  one  country  were  dancing  and  singing 
in  ragSy  and  those  of  the  other  stretched  on  the  ground, 
satisfied  with  the  luxuries  of  sunshine  and  chesnuts. 

Of  what  avail  is  their  boasted  philosophy  to  the  Eng- 
lish, if  they  are  behind  other  nations  in  the  great  science 
of  hapfMness  ?  It  is  pretty  generally  allowed,  even  among 
ourselves,  that  we  do  not  make  the  most  of  life ;  that  is, 
that  we  do  not  enjoy  it  with  all  the  satisfaction  that  other 
nations  do.  Many  of  us  tire  of  life  before  it  is  half  over ; 
and  a  greater  proportion  abridQ:e  its  duration  voluntarily 
than  of  any  other  country.  Besides  this  pemuineut  gloom, 
certain  malignant  particles,  either  arising  from  the  soil, 
or  transmitted,  like  the  pestilence,  from  another  country, 
seem,  at  particular  periods,  to  infect  the  minds  of  our 
countrymen  with  the  spirit  of  dissension,  and  impair  the 
hapjuness  that  might  be  expected  from  the  excellence  of 
their  constitution,  and  other  luivantages  which  they  en- 
joy  over  every  other  people^ 

This  was  peculiarly  the  case  soon  after  I  last  arrive^ 
in  England.  As  the  French  revolution,  at  its  commence* 
nent,  seemed  only  to  Mm  at  a  limitation  of  the  power  of 
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the  sovereign,  without  overturning  the  monarchy,  it  was 
beheld  with  complacency  by  many  of  the  friends  of  the 
British  constitution,  all  of  whom  must  be  the  friends  of 
liberty. 

But  when  this  revolution  came  to  be  defiled  by  blood- 
shed, and  supported  by  the  most  shocking  acts  of  rapaci- 
ty and  oppression,  a  horror  arose  in  Great  Britain  against 
all  who  had  any  hand  in  bringing  about  what  had  pro- 
duced such  dreadful  consequences  :  the  same  horror  took 
place  where  your  regiment  was,  and  in  different  degrees 
was  felt,  no  doubt,  all  over  Europe.  But  measures  re- 
garding France  were  adopted  in  England,  the  political 
expediency  of  which  was  not  viewed  in  the  same  light  by 
all  the  nation.  The  same  difference  of  opinion  arose  on 
subjects  regarding  the  British  government  itself.  Certain 
alterations,  relating  to  elections  of  members  of  parliament, 
had  been  thought  necessary  very  lately  by  some,  who 
now  declared  them  dangerous,  on  account  of  the  particu- 
lar circumstances  of  the  times.  I  soon  found  the  minds 
-%•  of  many  of  my  friends  alienated  from  and  exasperated  a^ 

gainst  each  other  on  those  questions :  they  reciprocally 
accused  one  another  of  designs,  which,  I  am  convinced, 
none  of  them  harboured.  Could  I  have  gifcn  credit  to 
their  mutual  accusations,  I  should  have  thought  their  re- 
ciprocal hatred  well  founded ;  for  those  who  could  endea- 
vour to  establish  a  power  superior  to  law,  in  other  words, 
arbitary  powcTy  in  England,  are  traitors  us  well  as  those 
who  could  abet  the  designs  of  France :  though  of  the  ^wo, 
perhaps,  the  last  is  the  most  criminal ;  because  some  peor 
pie  may  be  absurd  enough  to  think  an  arbitrary  govern- 
ment expedient  in  the  present  times.  But  no  man  of 
common  sense  can  believe  that  the  French  wish  well  to 
Great  Britain,  or  that  they  would  not  be  as  zealous  to  ef« 
feet  its  ruin  under  a  republican  form  of  government  as 
under  that  which  it  at  present  enjoys. 

The  political  conduct  of  some  men  is  entirely  guided 
by  what  they  consider  as  their  interest,  though  cootraiy 
to  their  real  opinion  of  right  and  wrong:  but  the  rarf  o- 
pinions  of  the  majority  are  gradually  modelled  by  oonsi- 
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derations  of  interest ;  so  that,  in  political  matters,  they 
come  at  last  to  think  that  conduct  tlie  best  which  is  the 
most  convenient.  The  adherents  of  opposite  parties,  on 
former  occasions,  in  Great  Britain,  may  have  ccted  on 
such  principles ;  but  at  present,  independent  of  every 
sentiment  o^  patriotism,  and  prompted  merely  by  the  sug« 
gestions  of  common  sense  and  self-interest,  one  would 
imagine  that  the  cordial  union  of  all  parties  cannot  be 
doubted  against  an  enemy  who  threatens  the  immediate 
]Hllage  and  permanent  debasement  of  the  country.  The 
lealots  of  one  party  however  insinuated,  that  the  measures 
of  the  administration  evidently  tended  to  national  slavery 
and  bankruptcy  ;  and  thobe  of  the  other  asserted,  that  the 
principles  of  their  antagonists  would  immediately  intro- 
duce  anarchy  and  all  the  atrocities  of  the  French  revolu^. 
tion.  Many  of  both  parties  made  these  declarations  from 
conviction :  but  the  loudest  clamours,  and  most  malignant 
personal  accusations,  came  from  mercenary  hirelings,  and 
men  whose  political  opinions  depended  entirely  on  their 
relation  or  connexion  with  some  leading  person  of  the  on^ 
party  or  the  other. 

The  violence  which  took  place,  both  in  public  and  prU 
vate  debates,  on  political  subjects,  never  went  higher  than 
at  this  period.  In  some,  however,  this  violence  was  in 
manner  only,  and  without  personal  animosity.  One  dis- 
tinguished member  of  the  upper  house,  by  the  impetuosi* 
ty  of  his  manner  of  speaking  in  parliament,  and  by  some 
unguarded  expressions,  gave  great  offence,  and  made  his 
real  character  entirely  misunderstood  ;  for  those  who  are 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  him  know,  that  his  natural 
disposition  is  as  friendly  and  benevolent  as  his  mind  is 
penetrating  and  acute ;  and  that  his  heart  is  so  devoid 
of  rancour  or  ill-will,  that  he  would  not  neglect  any  op* 
portunity  of  doing  a  service  to  the  fiercest  of  his  political 
opponents. 

Tired  and  disgusted  with  the  scandals  and  calumnies 
which  were  daily  spread,  I  determined  to  withdraw  for 
some  time  from  the  country.  The  first  I  could  have  en* 
durcd :  all  who  mingle  much  in  general  society  are  fami« 
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liarized  to  scandal :  it  gives  a  relish  to  conversation,  more 
to  many  people^s  taste  than  even  wit;  and  it  is  infinitely 
Biore  at  such  people'^s  command.  Be^des,  scandal  only 
circulates  the  faults  it  suspects,  or  has  heard  mentioned  by 
x>thers.  Calumny  is  more  wicked :  it  imputes  crimes 
whidi  it  knows  to  be  false. 

Pretending,  therefore,  to  SLdapi  the  fears  of  my  brother, 
and  some  other  of  my  relations,  respecting  a  cough  I  had 
at  that  time,  I  agreed  to  f^o  to  Lisbon^  As  soon  as  Tra* 
vers  heard  of  my  resolution,  he  fell  a-coughing  directly, 
and  deed  the  physician,  who  attends  his  uncle,  to  prescribe 
a  voyage  to  Lisbon  as  the  sole  means  of  curing  it.  The 
uncle  became  bo  impatient  for  Tom^s  departure,  that  I 
was  under  the  necessity  of  embarking  with  him  a  week 
sooner  than  J  intended.     Adieu  ! 

J.  MOEPAUNT^ 


LETTER  VIII. 
From  the  Sawu  to  the  Same. 

We  had  a  delightful  passage  to  Lisbon ;  Travers  lost 
his  cough  as  soon  as  we  got  aboard  the  packet,  and  mine 
left  me  a  little  afler  our  arrival  at  that  city. 

"W  hat  remains  of  the  old  town  gives  no  favourable  idea 
of  what  it  was  before  the  earthquake  in  1755.  The 
streets  being  narrow,  winding,  and  nasty.  In  planning 
the  new  town,  care  has  been  taken  to  preclude  many  of 
the  inconveniences  of  the  old:  the  last-mentioned  seems 
to  have  been  less  attended  to  than  the  others ;  but  the 
liewly-built  houses  are  larger,  the  streets  wider,  and  more 
regular  than  those  of  the  old  ;  and  in  various  plapes  they 
lead  into  squares,  of  which  the  old  town  was  destitute* 
The  most  extensive  and  most  magnificent  square  is  that, 
one  of  whose  sides  is  formed  by  the  Palace  of  Inquisition  : 
it  would  be  thought  the  most  agreeable,  if  the  mind  were 
capable  of  any  agreeable  idea  while  in  contemplation  of 
that  building. 


By  raining  the  ground  where  it  was  too  low,  and  flat- 
teDiDg  It  where  too  high,  the  rapid  asceots  and  descent  of 
the  streets,  so  fatiguing  in  the  old  town,  are  diminished 
in  the  new. 

Some  of  the  most  disgusting  customs  that  are  the  source 
of  the  nastiness  with  which  the  streets  of  Lisbon  are  co« 
vered  still  continue.  Boots  may  protect  the  feet  of  the 
street-walker  from  the  filth  of  the  streets ;  but  it  is  neces- 
sary to  be  in  a  close  carriage  to  have  tlie  head  equally  se* 
cure  from  that  which  is  thrown  from  the  windows. 

The  lanes  and  narrow  streets  are  never  cleaned;  in 
consequence  of  which  some  are  almost  entirely  choked 
up :  the  other  streets  would  be  left  to  the  same  fate,  were 
it  not  absolutely  necessary  to  clean  them  previous  to  the 
ceremony  of  processions. 

Several  of  the  new  streets,  though  planned,  are  not  en* 
tirely  built ;  many  vacancies  are  still  to  be  seen. 

The  bouses  in  general,  previous  to  the  earthquake  1755, 
had  the  melancholy  appearance  of  prisons,  with  small  win* 
dows,  very  often  without  glass,  from  which  those  within 
could  see  the  passengers  in  the  street,  but  could  not  \^ 
leen  by  them :  on  this  account  they  were  called  sc/otuu^ 
or  jealousies,  their  peculiar  structure  being  supposed  to 
have  originated  from  the  jealousy  of  husbands.  Indeed 
they,  are  in  some  respects  emblematic  of  that  passion,  as  it 
formerly  manifested  itself  among  the  Spaniards  and  Por- 
tuguese, and  still  appears  among  the  Turks,  who  seem  to 
have  no  regard  to  what  the  inclinations  of  their  women 
are,  provided  they  can,  by  walls,  and  locks,  and  eunuchs, 
secure  their  persons  to  themselves. 

So  the  contrivers  of  those  zelosias  seem  to  have  had  no 
objection  to  their  wives  contemplating  the  passengers  in 
the  street,  provided  no  passenger  in  the  street  could  ob- 
tain a  single  peep  at  them.  Yet,  surely,  a  man  of  but  a 
moderate  share  of  refinement  or  delicacy  could  have  little 
enjoyment  in  a  woman  whom  he  holds  by  constraint  only, 
and  whose  heart  he  knows  to  be  with  another. 

The  houses,  since  the  year  1755,  and  particularly  those 
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lately  built,  have  large  and  convenient  windows,  and  are 
in  general  four  or  five  storeys  in  height. 

I  expressed  surprise  to  one  person  that  they  should 
have  ventured  to  raise  houses  to  such  a  lieight  in  a  town 
so  lately  overthrown  by  an  earthquake. 

*  It  is  because  it  has  been  so  lately  overthrown,'  he  re- 
plied, *  that  we  venture  :  for  as  other  capitals  in  Europe 
deserve  an  earthquake  as  much  as  Lisbon,  and  none  of 
them  have  been  alarmed  with  more  than  the  first  symp- 
toms hitherto,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  they  will  all 
have  their  turn,  according  to  their  deserts ;  and,  of  course, 
it  will  be  a  long  time  before  it  comes  round  to  Lisbon  a- 
gain.' 

There  are  no  agreeable  public  walks  belonging  Co  Lis- 
1)on,  though  no  spot  in  Europe  unites  so  many  requisites 
for  forming  an  extensive  and  delightful  walk  as  the  banks 
of  the  Tagus  near  that  city.  A  scheme  for  this  purpose, 
J  am  told,  was  once  in  agitation,  but  it  was  dropped  on 
account  of  the  strange  indifference  of  the  inhabitants  for 
so  desirable  an  object. 

In  the  days  of  jealousy  the  women  were  not  permitted 
to  go  to  public  walks,  which,  of  course,  were  not  much 
frequented  by  the  men  ;  and  now,  when  there  is  lessj^a- 
lousy,  and  the  constraint  is  in  a  great  measure  removed, 
the  habit  of  keeping  within  doors  continues  with  both 


The  Portuguese  women  are  extremely  indolent :  their 
staying  so  much  at  home  dues  not  proceed  from  attention 
to  their  domestic  concerns ;  their  chief  employment  and 
common  amusement  is  sitting  at  the  window,  beholding 
the  passengers,  who  are  now  permitted  to  behold  than  also. 

There  is  a  great  number  of  domestics  in  the  usual  esta- 
blishment of  a  family  in  tolerable  circumstances  at  Lis- 
bon :  those  domestics  are  poorly  paid,  tawdrily  clothed, 
.scantily  fed,  and  as  insolent  as  their  masters.  When  a 
Portuguese  lady  goes  abroad,  if  she  cao  at  all  afibrd  it* 
she  uses  a  carriage ;  those  who  go  to  mass  a-foot  are  gew 
nerally  attended  by  three  or  four  female  servants. 
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That  the  Portuguese  should  entertain  a  superfluity  of 
servants  is  the  more  surprising,  because  a  great  number 
of  spies  are  employed  by  the  intendant  of  police  at  Lis- 
bon, and  because  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  some  of  those 
very  servants  are  engaged  for  that  infamous  purpose. 
Were  it  the  object  of  a  government  to  vitiate  the  national 
character  and  depress  the  national  spirit,  it  could  not  use 
a  more  effectual  means  than  by  encouraging  and  reward- 
ing domestic  spies ;  the  infallible  consequence  of  which 
is,  to  tear  asunder  all  the  bonds  of  mutual  confidence  «- 
mong  men,  to  spread  distrust,  hatred,  and  terror,  into 
every  breast,  to  make  them  tremble  at  the  siglit  of  the 
most  subaltern  agent  in  office,  to  render  men  unhappy, 
and  to  deprive  them  of  every  claim  to  be  otherwise. 

In  spite  of  many  natural  advantages,  it  is  certain  that, 
by  the  debasing  influence  of  despotism  and  the  most  ab- 
ject superstition,  Portugal  has  degenerated  into  one  of  the 
weakest  kingdoms  in  Europe.  The  common  people  seem 
to  be  more  oppressed  and  miserable  than  in  any  other 
country  I  am  acquainted  with  ;  their  misery  is  apparent 
ID  their  dejected  looks,  and  in  their  meagre  bodies,  cover- 
ed with  rags  and  nastiness.  Those  willing  to  work  are 
out  paid  for  their  labour  sufficient  to  maintain  them ; 
many  of  them  are  kept  from  starving  by  soup,  chiefly 
consisting  of  the  washings  of  the  plates  of  convents,  after 
the  monks  have  dined. — Is  it  surprising  that  they  thieve, 
rob,  and  sometimes  assassinate  ? 

The  influence  of  the  monks  (for  I  am  told  that  the  se- 
cular clergy  are  in  less  estimation)  is  greater  in  Portugal 
than  in  any  Roman  Catholic  country  in  Europe.  I  am 
assured  that  there  are  not  a  great  many  families  in  Lisbon 
of  which  some  monk  or  other  has  not  the  chief  direction. 
Religious  processions  form  the  grand  and  most  interest- 
ing amusement  of  the  inhabitants  of  Lisbon ;  and  few 
things  can  convey  a  stronger  presumption  of  the  insipi- 
dity of  their  usual  style  of  life  than  their  finding  any  a- 
musement  in  those  dreary  spectacles,  which  consist  of  a 
multitude  of  men  of  all  conditions,  dressed  in  robes  of 
different  colours,  with  a  white  stick  in  each  of  their  bands. 
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■lowly  following  the  statue  of  some  saint,  with  hmis  of 
music  at  intervals,  and  the  whole  closed  by  the  monks,  of 
whom  the  foregoing  taint  is  the  patron. 

Yet  to  those  ceremonies  the  inhabitants  of  Lisbon 
flock  in  crowds,  and  behold  them  with  admiration.  The 
ladies  in  particular  spend  several  days,  previous  to  sudi 
solemnities,  in  preparing  their  richest  attire ;  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  happy  day,  having  exhausted  all  the  arts 
of  the  toilet  to  draw  forth  their  charms,  they  place  them- 
selves at  the  windows  and  balconies  by  which  the  proces- 
sion is  to  pass,  perhaps  several  hours  before  it  does  pass, 
and  there  exhibit,  no  doubt,  a  much  more  brilliant  and 
agreeable  spectacle  than  they  behold. 

On  the  festival  of  St.  Anthony  of  Padua,  his  statue  is 
carried  in  procession,  superbly  dressed  in  robes  of  silk, 
embroidered  with  gold,  and  studded  with  diamonds  and 
precious  stones,  borrowed  from  the  most  opulent  families 
in  Lisbon.  As  those  jewels  are  supposed,  after  having 
touched  the  statue  of  the  saint,  to  acquire  the  power  of 
preserving  the  person  who  wears  them  from  various  dis- 
eases, it  is  not  surprising  that  their  proprietors  should  be 
exceeding  willing  to  lend  them.  But  how  it  can  be  thought 
that  St.  Anthony,  who  was  of  all  mankind  the  most  humble, 
who  turned  his  eyes  from  the  vanities  of  this  world,  and 
who,  to  the  most  sumptuous  robes,  preferred  the  coarse 
habit  of  a  Franciscan,  should  have  so  greatly  altered  his 
taste  in  dress  since  he  went  to  heaven,  as  to  choose  that 
of  a  coquette,  is  a  little  unaccountable* 

What  should  induce  the  ladies  to  assist  so  patiently  at 
those  processions  has  in  some  degree  been  explained. 
The  assiduous  attendance  of  the  men  with  their  cloaks 
and  white  sticks  must  be  imputed  entirely  to  superstitious 
motives.  A  notion  prevails,  that  by  following  some  of 
those  procesuons,  in  that  manner,  during  seven  succes^ve 
years,  a  man  secures  himself  from  the  hazard  of  dying  in 
a  state  of  reprobation. 

After  what  I  have  written,  you  will  not  be  surprised 
that  I  did  not  find  the  climate  so  effectual  a  remedy  for 
my  old  complaint  of  ennui  as  for  my  cough. 
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There  is  little  Tariety  at  Lisbon ;  one  week  is  like  the 
whole  year,  and  the  whole  year  like  the  first  week.  I  do 
not  believe  the  Portuguese  themselves  could  support  such 
uniformity  were  it  not  Utr  their  religious  ceremonies. 

Religion  seems  to  be  as  necessary  to  mankind  as  water; 
the  purest  of  both  is  the  most  salutary ;  yet,  in  that  state^ 
neither  please  the  vulgar  palate.  In  all  ages  mankind 
have  been  fond  of  adulterating  both  with  foreign  ingredi* 
ents:  thoM  ingredients  are  often  of  an  intoxicating  qua** 
lity,  which  perverts  their  beneficial  nature,  heats  men^s 
brains,  renders  them  quarrelsome,  sometimes  furious,  and 
makes  what  was  intended  as  a  blessing  operate  as  a  curse. 
Adieu  !  my  dear  Sommers. 

J.    MOEDAUNT. 


LETTER  IX. 

From  the  Same  to  the  Sa$ne. 

rRMy* 
Thx  capital  of  Portugal  difiers  from  London  in  many 
respects ;  in  none  more  than  in  the  inhabitants  of  the 
former  seeming  to  be  all  of  the  same  way  of  thinking  on 
tbetwo  grand  sources  of  dispute  among  mankind — reli- 
gion and  politics.  You  may  be  sure  I  speak  only  of  the 
natives:  Englishmen  dispute  every  where,  except,  per- 
haps, at  court.  The  same  friendly  professions,  and  the 
same  apparent  unanimity,  exist  at  this  court  as  at  our 
own  I  whether  there  is  the  same  sincerity,  I  cannot,  on  so 
short  an  acquaintance,  ascertain. 

The  same  short  acquaintance  precludes  me  from  a  tho- 
rough knowledge  of  the  national  character.  What  qua- 
lities are  likely  to  predominate  among  a  people,  whose 
native  energy  is  controlled  by  despotism,  and  depressed 
by  superstition  ? — Dbsimulation,  fraud,  jealousy  ! 

There  is  no  mixing  with  the  natives,  unless  it  be  at 
the  entertainments  given  by  the  men  in  power,  or  by  some 
of  the  diplomatic  body :  at  the  former  the  company  is  ge- 
nerally too  numerous  to  admit  of  conversation,  and  too 
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well  pleased  with  the  eotertainment  to  differ  in  opinion 
from  the  entertainer. 

Whatever  falls  from  the  tongue  of  monsieur  le  due, 
or  le  marquis*  though  the  most  common-place  of  all  ob- 
servations— what«  to  use  an  expression  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
kas  been  echoed  by  vlebeian  moutht^ — yet  is  sure  of  being 
heard  with  tokens  of  admiration  and  applause. 

At  the  house  of  one  rich  individual,  entertainments  of 
a  more  agreeable  nature  were  sometimes  to  be  found. 
This  person  bad  travelled,  and  had  married  a  foreign  ladj 
of  great  beauty,  and  a  very  amiable  character.  The  hus- 
band was  at  once  vain  of  his  wife,  and  jealous :  for  the 
first  he  had  great  reason,  for  the  second  none  at  all.  The 
conflict  between  those  discordant  passions  kept  the  un- 
happy man  in  continual  agitation  :  the  one  prompted  him 
to  give  frequent  entertainments,  the  other  made  him  sus- 
pect every  man  who  entered  his  house. 

His  lady  had,  on  various  occasions,  satisfied  him  that 
his  suspicions  were  entirely  without  foundation :  but  it 
was  not  always  in  her  {)ower  to  effect  this  before  he  had 
rendered  himself  ridiculous  by  betraying  them  to  public 
obs€H'vation. 

The  lady  was  so  much  amused  with  the  natural  man- 
ner and  humorous  remarks  of  Travers,  that  she  took  par- 
ticular pleasure  in  his  conversation.  The  husband  be- 
came jealous.  This  silly  disposition  of  the  roan  had 
prompted  several  people,  who  otherwise  would  not  have 
dreamt  of  such  an  attempt,  to  try  to  involve  him  in  the 
misfortune  he  so  much  dreaded.  He  furnished  Travers 
with  an  additional  motive,  by  not  only  manifesting  his 
jealousy  of  him  in  particular,  but  also  by  doing  it  in  a 
rude  manner.  Travers  determined  to  take  his  revenge 
by  the  means  of  the  lady.  I  endeavoured  to  turn  Tom 
from  this  project ;  being  convinced,  from  the  whole  of 
her  behaviour,  that  she  was  a  woman  of  sense  as  well  as 
of  virtue ;  and,  of  course,  that  he  would  be  repulsed  as 
soon  as  he  made  the  attempt. 

I  am  no  great  believer  in  the  seduction  of  married  wo- 
men.    I  greatly  su^ct  that  many,  who  are  taid  (q  have 
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been  lednced,  have  fint  thrown  out  some  lare,  soitee  i)t»* 
viutipDy  to  the  seducer ;  at,  on  his  making  the  first  ad^ 
yaooe»  Jiave  met  him  part  of  the  way. 

The  moment  a  man  mentions  his  love  to  a  married  wo* 
many  she  eannot  but  see  his  drift ;  after  which,  if  she 
permits  him  to  continue  or  renew  the  subject,  what  coo^ 
struction  can  be  made,  but  that  it  is  agreeable  to  her  f 

The  same  holds,  when  a  married  man  talks  love  to  an 
unmarried  woman— if  she  is  not  a  child  or  an  idiot,  die 
most  know  that  he  cannot  mean  honourable  love ;  she 
must  know  what  he  really  means:  and  she  who  allowa 
herself  to  be  ^ed,  though  by  a  circuitous  path,  to  the 
point  she  has  in  her  eye,  cannot  be  said  to  be  seduced ; 
unless  it  is  thought  that  a  woman  may  be  seduced  with* 
out  being  deceived. 

I  have  known  some  men  renowned  for  gallantry,  and 
considered  as  powerful  seducers,  who,  while  they  ima^^n- 
ed  they  were  triumphantly  seducing^  found  themselves  mi-^ 
seraUy  teduced. 

Flattery  and  eloquence  are  not  the  only  arms  of  seduc* 
tioQ:  a  woman,  by  her  manner,  by  looks,  and  a  thousand 
silent  manoeuvres,  can  express  her  inclination  as  well  as 
by  words.  When  those  are  directed  by  a  lady  to  any 
particular  man,  before  be  speaks  of  love,  she  must  be  con« 
sidered  as  the  aggressor :  without  such  encouragement,  aj 
man  of  discernment  will  not  address  her  on  the  subject. 

In  what  language  can  a  man  mention  his  passion  to  a 
woman  whom  he  cannot  marry.  Let  him  vary  the  ex-i; 
prassiMi  as  much  as  he  pleases,  she  must  know  that  whait 
ke  sohdta  would  infalliUy  lower  her  in  the  estimation  pf 
the  worlds  and  ptobably  render  her  unhappy  for  life. 

How  then  could  he  make  a  proposal  of  this  nature  U^ 
any  woman  who  had  not,  in  some  part  of  her  conduct^ 
betrayed  a  predispoation  to  grant  it  ?  Fools  and  coxcombs 
may  do  it* every  day ;  but  no  man  of  sense,  though  de» 
Yoid  of  jirinctpley  will  risk  it  to  a  woman  whose  uniforui 
conduct  announces  her  to  be  virtuous. 

You  will  observe,  my  friend,  that  I  do  not  comprehend 

vou  va>  n 
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the  unmarried  if)  the  argument ;  hecdn^  an  dnitiarried 
woman  may  be  induced  to  listen  to  a  specious  tillaUi)  in 
the  same  situation,  who  addresses  her  on  an  honoufable 
ptetence:  nor  do  I  include  children,  even  although  they 
be  married ;  for  in  this  class  women  of  twenty  years  of 
age,  whos6  understandings  arc  only  equal  to  those  of  ten, 
may  be  fairly  comprehended. 

In  the  present  instance,  however,  Travels  was  not  iftis- 
led,  as  many  are,  by  self-conceit ;  but  he  was  convinced 
that  the  husband^s  unreasonable  jealousy  would  protoke 
the  lady  to  a  degree  that  would  overpower  every  other 
eonsideration. 

•  She  knew  that  her  husband  had  behaved  with  onpoiite^ 
ness  to  Travers,  and  that  Travers  bad  borne  it  with  great 
temper  and  moderation.  On  meeting  hrm,  therefore,  ai 
the  house  of  one  of  her  friends,  while  the  mistress  of  the 
house  was  otherwise  engaged,  she  made  an  apology  in 
him  for  her  husbarld^s  behaviour,-  adding,  that  he  *  waa 
now  sensible  that  he  had  been  in  the  wrong.^ 

*  He  has  been  so  often  in  the  wrbiig,  in  that  iMy,  ma- 
^am,*  said  Travers,  <  that  it  ps  high  lime  that  you  sluMild 
put  Irim  in  the  right/ 

'.'He  then  insintfated,  pretty  distinctly,  that  he  would  be 
extremely  happy  to  go  halves  with  her  in  thia  ad  ef  jntt- 

The  lady  was  a  good  deal  confcmnded  at  the  hint^ 
'  Travcra  attempted  to  demonstrate  how  richly  her  hus- 
band deserved  this  kiiKl  of  treatment  at  her  hands.-  .. 
*'  *  In  matters  of  this  kind,*  said  she,  with. a  aeverejmv 
^'  I  do  not  consider  simply  what  another  deserves,. but  al- 
so what  is  becoming  for  myself  v  for  which  reaaon,.  I  mutt 
now  inform  you,  that  I  never  expect  to  see  you  again. at 
my  husband's  house.' 

'  <  Nay,  my  dear  madamf,'  resumed  Travers  with  cool- 
nesB,  ^  in  the  hint  I  threw  out  I  had  an  eye  to  yoiir  be- 
nefit aa  well  as  ray  own,  and  in  my  opinion  nothing  oan 
be  more  equitable  :  but  if  you  have  scruples,  theofris:an 
end ;  for,  in  all  transactions,  I  am  clear  for  making,  every 
allowance  for  tender  consciences/ 
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So  4Kjin^'^  He  Aiacfe  a  very  obseqUidus  boir  to  the  lady, 
ihd  Jmned  the  re^t  of  die  company  with  ftuch  a  bari^less 
lir,  that  hobocly  8iis|)ected  that  there  hdd  been  any  thin^ 
nnjular  in  the  dialogue,  especially  ris  the  lady  herself 
could  tiot  help  Atfiilihg;  when  he  left  her. 

Though  she  had  removed  all  her  husband's  susj^icions  of 
Travers,  she  could  ri(>t  pfreveiit  new  ones  arising.  The 
brain  of  this  unfortunate  husband  was  a  loom  in  whi(!ll 
jhdonsy  #ifS  continually  weaving  idedl  w^bs  of  cuckoldoitl. 

'-  Break  due  cob«reb  thro\ 

He  spiJf  the  flight,  welUteatiiig  web  adew.*  * 

When  Travers  informed  me  of  the  eclairciaienunt  M 
bad  had  with  the  lady;  he  observed  that  it  tvould  be  diffi« 
cult  to  decide  whether  the  hiisband  or  wifb  was  the  greati 
est  original ;  she,  in  continuing  faithful  tcl  such  a  hus^ 
hand,  or  he  in  being  jealous  of  such  a  wife.  *  Or,  in- 
deed,' added  he^  *  in  tormenting  himself  so  much  about 
ihetnatter,  although  his  suspicions  were  better  founded. 
The  man  hoi  lived  in  other  countries,"  continued  Travers, 
*betades  Portugal  and  Spain.  Is  it  not  astonishing,  that* 
a  residence  of  several  years  in  France,  his  having  visited 
mott  of  the  courts  of  Europe,  has  not  familiarized  his 
mind  to  an  accident  to  which  the  worthiest  of  mankind 
areetpoftd,  and  of  which,  during  his  tt*avills,  he  mtist 
hate  known  so  mariy  instances :  besides.  He  might  know 
that  it  ii  a  misfortune  that  is  most  likely  to  befall  those 
vholivein  the  greatest  dread  of  it,  and  who  take  the^ 
greatest  pains  to  prevent  it.  For  my  part,  I  do  not  find 
fault  witl)  the  lady  for  not  relishing  tne,  because  tastes 
are  not  to  be  disputed  ;  but  if  her  husband  continues  to 
tease,  and  treat  her  in  a  mannei*  she  so  little  deserves,  I 
hope  riie  will  at  last  have  the  spirit  to  make  him  what,  if 
common  justice  had  been  done,-  he  would  have  been  lotx^. 

'  Do  you  not  perceive^  my  dear  Tnivers,^  said  I,  ^  that- 
vhat  you  call  justice  cannot  be  executed  on  this  num, 
without  destroying  his  wife's  peace  of  mind.' 

•  Fope. 

1)2  I 
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*  If  SO/  replied  he,  <  I  am  glad  I  was  not  the  execu- 
tioner of  justice— though  I  think  it  is  pity,  that  a  roan 
who  so  richly  deserves  it  cannot  be  dubbed  a  cuckold 
without  disturbing  his  wife^s  peace  of  mind  ;  and  I  must 
regret  my  ill-fortune  in  meeting  with  a  woman  of  so  pe- 
culiar a  way  of  thinking.** 

All  endeavours  to  satisfy  caprice  are  vain.  Though 
the  husband  had  expressed  discontent  at  Traverses  visits, 
be  no  sooner  remarked  that  he  abstained  from  making 
them,  than  he  told  his  wife,  it  would  have  a  strange  ap- 
pearance to  the  world  if  Mr.  Travers  did  not  come  to  his 
bouse  as  formerly,  that  it  might  afford  calumny  a  cokmr 
fior  insinuating  that  he  himself  was  jealous :  he,  thereforei 
d^nired  she  would  press  Mr.  Travers  to  come  to  their 
bouse  as  usual. 

Though  the  lady  had  never  given  the  least  hint  to  her 
husband  of  what  had  passed  between  her  and  Travers, 
yet  she  positively  refused  this ;  telling  her  husband,  that 
^i  the  gentleman  had  staid  away  on  account  of  hia  behavi- 
our, it  was  his  business  to  invite  him,  if  he  wished  him 
to  return. 

The  husband  invited  Travers  accordingly^  and  in  my 
presence. 

Travers  thanked  him;  but  said,  at  the  same  time, 
*  that  he  would  not  avail  himself  of  the  permisnon,  be- 
cause one  great  object  of  his  visits,  he  now  found,  could 
not  be  accomplished.' 

*  I  am  sorry  for  that«^  said  the  husband. 

*  So  am  I, ^  rejoined  Travers. 

<  Pray,  what  is  it  ?^  said  the  husband. 

*  It  is  not  worth  mentioning,'  replied  Thivers. 

*  I  should  do  all  in  my  power  to  promote  your  views, 
if  I  only  knew  what  they  were/  saTd  the  husband. 

<  You  have  done  tliat  already ;  but  all  will  not  do^' 
rqilied  Travers,  and  then  walked  away. 

.  '  He  is  a  strange  kind  of  a  man,  this  friend  of  yours,* 
said  the  husband,  after  Travers  was  gone. 

<  He  was  thought  a  little  singular/  replied  I,  *  even  in 
EngUmd.* 
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'  Soon  after  this  ve  made  arraogemcnts  for  our  journey 
\6  Sptin,  of  which  I  shall  give  you  some  account  in  my 
next    Meanwhile^  I  ain^  &c. 

J.  MOEDAUNT. 


LETTER  X. 

The  Samt  in  Continuation, 

I  BGMKMBicii  you  made  heavy  complaintf^  my  dear  oo*' 
kisel,  of  the  brevity  of  my  letters  from  Portugal  and 
Spain ;  aud  as  I  referred  yoi\,to  Travers  for  a  more  par- 
ticiilar  account  of  these  oountriesi  you  wrote  to  me,  after 
his  return  to  England,  that  I  might  just  as  well  have  re^ 
ferred  you  to  a  courier  who  had  passed  through  them 
oDce :  that  the  sum  of  what  you  learnt  from  Travers  was 
that  *  the  Portuguese  were  the  most  asealous  and  moat 
vindictive  Christians  he  had  ever  known ;  that  they  pro- 
fessed the  forgiveness  of  injuries,  and  assassinated  their 
enemies :  that  the  men  in  Spain  were  proud  and  lazy ;  that 
the  women  were  not  so  reserved  as  •  die  men,  danced  the 
fuidango  with  great  spirit,  and  would  be  more  attractive 
if  they  would  forego  the  use  of  garlic^  I  must  asdure  you^ 
my  friend,  that  Traverses  account  is  not  so  defective  as  you 
Mem  to  imagine.  I  do  not  knpw  that  I  can  make  any 
eaential  addition.  It  would  be  ridiculous  in  one,  who 
dkl  little  more  than  pass  through  those  countries,  to 
attempt  a  very  circumstantial  description  of*  their  manners ; 
but,  in  compliance  with  your  request,  so  earnestly  made, 
particularly  in  your  last  letter,  you  shall  have  my  recoUec* 

When  every  thing  was  prepared  for  our  journey  to 
Spain,  I  hired  a  boat  for  Aldea  Grallega,  where  we  landed 
is  about  three  hours.  I  immediately  made  an  agreement 
with  a  muleteer,  for  the  transportation  of  ourselves  and 
higgage  to  Badajos,  the  frontier  town  of  Spain ;  but  I 
neglected  to  have  the  terms  put  in  writing  and  signed.  I 
found  the  ill  consequences  oftbis  omission  when  wearrive^ 
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at  Estremos ;  for  he  there  insisted  on  having  the  whole 
nioney  advanced  immediately,  declaring,  at  the  same  time, 
that  I  had  bargained  to  give  him  double  the  sum  &r  which 
I  had  in  reality  agreed. 

Though  I  detest  all  kind  of  wrangling  with  innkeepers, 
postmasters,  and  postillions,  a  d  submit,  as  patiently  as 
^ost  people,  to  their  extortidns  on  a  journey,  yet  I  was 
so  provoked  with  the  impudence  of  this  fellow  tliat  I 
determined  to  complain  to  a  magistrate. 

It  required  all  my  influence  with  Travers  to  prevent 
him  from  making  a  good  cause  a  bad  one,  by  threshing 
the  muleteer.  F  persuaded  him,  at  last,  to  Ickive  the 
settling  of  the  business  to'ihe,  while  he  amused  himsetf 
"by  sat^ntering  through  the  town  ;  which,  by  the  way,  is 
B\ery  pretty  one. 

I  'was  conducted  to  the  house  of  a  judge :  he  happened 
to  be  in  the  middle  of^  his  afternoon^  sleep*  I  do  no% 
know  that  I  couFd  have  prevailed  on  any  of  his  family  to 
have  awakened  him,  had  I  desired  it ;  but'  all  my  Impa- 
tience to  obtain  justice,  and  have  the  rascally  ifiuletrar 
j)unishcfd,  was  not  sufficient  to  make  me  venture  on  a 
incasure  whfch  might  have  ruined  the  best  cause,  not  in 
Portugal  only,  but  in  any  country  in  Christendom,  t 
therefore  begged  that  his  worship  might  not  be  disturbed. 
<^I  will  not  assert  that  I  waited  patiently^  for  he  took  a 
monstrous  long  nap ;  but  I  certaiiilv  waited  until  he  a- 
l^okeu-         '    ••      .        •        '      •     " 

i  had  reason  to  flatter  myself,  from  the  length  of  his 
repose,  that  T  should  find  him  in  very  good-humour,  and 
disposed  to  do  justice  at  least.  When  I  entered  the 
room,  where  he  sat  uf)on  a  hench,  he  did  not  rise,  nor 
seem  to  take  any  notice  of  me.  *  This  judge,^  thought 
I,  'is  a  man  of  Httlecereinony  \  but  men  of  plain  manners 
Are  ofteti  more  equitable  than  those  whb  are  over  polite. 
I  was  confirmed  ih  my  Tavoiirable  opinion  of  liim,  when 
I  saw  him  stretch  but  his  hand  towards  irie.  As  I  iroa- 
]gine&  he  wished  to  shake  hands  with  me,  I  hdd  forth  mine 
to  him  :  he  eVaded  Tayihg  hold  of  ft,'  and  iii  a  surly  accent 
teid~<  I  wAnl  y6i^r  agreement  vith  the  muleteer.'* 
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*  I  have  no  written  agreement,^  said  I.  ' 

■  Why  then  came  you  here  ?  Send  the  muleteer  to  me^ 
and  come  yourself  afterwards.' 

I  had  not  time  to  make  any  observation  on  this  abrupt 
decision,  for  the  judge  instantly  rose  and  withdrew. 

Insolence,  I  believe,  raises  stronger  indignation  thanr 
even  injustice.  If  this  fellow  had  behaved  with  dvility, 
and  decided  in  favour  of  the  muleteer,  I  should  not  havo 
beea  half  so  much  provoked  as  I  was  at  the  insolence  of 
his  manner.-^How  comes  this  ?  For  no  better  reason,  I 
tm  afraid,  than  because  pride  is  less  wounded  by  the  one 
than  th6  other.  For  the  same  reason  a  continual  observ- 
ance of  little  attentions  makes  more  friends  than  real  serv« 
ices.  Real  services  relieve  our  wants,  attentions  flatter 
our  pride :  our  want^  are  removed,  our  pride  remains. . 

When  I  returned  to  the  inn,  I  found  two  men  standing 
by  my  baggage;  on  my  asking  their  business,  they  told 
me  that  they  had  been  placed  there  to  prevent  any  of  it 
from  being  removed.  I  thanked  them  for  their  care,  and 
wail'  at  the  same  time  going  to  take  up  a  small  hotij  in 
which  some  letters  and  other  papers  were ;  but  one  ef 
tliem  interposed,  saying,  *  that  no  part  of  the  baggage 
mast  be  touched,  either  by  me  or  any  other  person,  till 
my  dispute  with  the  muleteer  wt^  decided.^ 

In  the  meantime  the  muleteer  having,  as  I  afterwards 
understood,  borrowed  some  money  from  the  innkeeper, 
setoff  for  the  house  of  the  judge.  I  received  an  order 
<ooa  after  to  attend  bis  woriliip  also. 

A  good  deal  astonished  at  those  proceedings,  and  having 
small  hopes  that  the  judge  would  be  more  inclined  to  do 
me  justice  after  the  representation  of  the  muleteer  than 
lie  was  before,  I  wished  to  tcli  my  story  to  some  disinter* 
ested  and  respectable  inhabitant  of  the  town. 

I  stepped  to  a  servant  who  stood  at  the  door  of  a  house 
of  a  genteeler  appearance  than  ordinary  ;  and  being  in- 
fi)imed  that  the  master  was  within,  I  desired  to  speak  to 
him.  When  I  was  admitted,  after  pushing  his  wife  and 
daughters  out  of  tlie  room  into  an  inner  one,  he  asked 
what  W4S  (ny  business  ? 
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<  I  am  an  EnglUhman,  sir,^  sud  !»  *  and  finding  mj- 
•elf  in  danger  of  being  grossly  imposed  on  by  the  muleteer 
whom  I  hired  at  A]dea  Gallega,  I  have  taken  the  liberty 
to  call  on  — — ' 

*  You  must  apply  elsewhere,'  said  he  interruptiDg  me; 
«  I  am  no  justice  of  the  peace.* 

<  The  master  of  this  house  ought  to  be  a  gentleman/ 
iud  I,  '  which  I  am  certain  the  justice  whom  I  applied 
lo  is  not  In  England^  sir,  if  you,  or  any  stranger,  were 
lo  cl«m  the  protection  of  a  gentleman  against  impontioDt 
yon  would  be  sure  of  obt«ning  redress.* 

*  I  haTe  BO  intention  of  ever  going  to  England,*  replied 
he,  and  immediately  went  into  the  inner  room,  shutting 
the  door  after  him* 

In  the  whole  course  of  my  life  I  never  had  a  greater 
desire  for  any  thing  than  I  had  to  serve  this  fellow  as 
Travers  would  have  served  the  muleteer :  if  he  had  not 
disappeared  so  expeditiously,  a  disagreeable  scene  would 
assmredly  have  taken  place. 

On  returning  to  the  street  I  met  a  dergyman.  Men 
are  never  so  ready  to  think  of  the  next  world,  and  to  ap- 
ply to  those  who  are  supposed  to  have  an  interest  in  it, 
as  when  they  meet  with  injustice  in  this ;— there  was  be- 
sides an  expression  of  good  sense  and  benignitf  in  this 
Ban*s  countenance,  which  induced  me  ot  accost  him. 

When  he  heard  my  story,  he  said,  «  That  after  the 
marquis  de  Pombal  had  banished  the  Jesuits  for  meddling 
in  temporal  affiiirs,  the  clergy  were  commanded  lo  leave 
entirely  to  the  justices,  who  were  appointed  and  paid  by 
the  queen,  the  settling  of  every  dispute  of  this  nature.* 
While  he  was  speaking  to  me^  a  stout  friar,  with  an  ex« 
pression  of  countenance  very  different  from  that  of  the 
ecdesiasUc  with  whom  I  conversed,  haf^ned  to  pass^— - 
'  Do  you  know,*  said  he,  in  a  loud  and  surly  tone,  «  that 
you  are  talking  with  an  English  heretic  ?* 

*  That  is  his  misfortune,*  replied  the  other.  <  It  wouM 
be  strange  for  one  of  our  cloth  to  refuse  to  sfieak  with  a 
man  because  he  is  unfortunate.* 

The  firiar  having  no  answer  to  make  walked  on  frowmng* 
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<  I  liope,  resumed  the  other,  in  a  low  voice,  and  look- 
ing after  him,  *  the  English  heretic  b  a  better  man  tlurn 
the  catholic  friar.' 

He  then  told  me,  that  he  was  the  vicar  of  the  parish, 
tnd  would  be  gbui  to  be  of  service  to  me ;  <  but/  added 
he,  *  the  government  is  now  as  jealous  of  men  of  m  j  cloth 
iDterfiering  in  matters  of  the  nature  you  complain  of  as  e* 
vcr  the  inquisition  was  of  laymen  meddling  in  affairs  of 
religion.-— Indeed,  sir,^  continued  he,  *  honesty  is  not  con- 
ndered,  in  this  country,  as  essentially  connected  with  reu 
ligion.  To  infuse  the  spirit  of  benevolence,  and  prevail 
OQ  men  to  regulate  their  actions  by  strict  integrity,  is  a 
mora  difficult  task  than  to  persuade  them  to  the  perform-. 
SBoe  of  certain  ceremonies,  by  which  they  compensate  for 
a  fiulure  in  moral  duties.  The  vulgar  mind  cannot  ima- 
gine that  the  Deity  is  not  better  pleased  with  pompous 
processions  in  lionour  of  himself  than  simple  fair  dealing 
of  men  with  each  other :  the  speediest  way  of  convincing 
the  multitude  is  by  inflaming  their  passions.  It  is  gene- 
raOy  fruitless,  and  sometimes  not  very  safe,  to  endeavour 
to  persuade  them  that  the  ceremonies  of  religion  are 
of  little  benefit  without  probity.  The  very  judge  of  whom 
jroa  oomplain  is  a  constant  attendant  at  mass,  and  repeats 
his  prayers  with  much  apparent  piety ;  yet  I  am  of  opi- 
nion  that  a  small  bribe  will  dispose  him  more  to  do  you 
justice  than  all  thfe  religion  he  possesses.* 

*  You  lay  more  stress  on  aman^s  moral  conduct,  father, 
than  on  his  religious  sentiments,*  said  I. 

<  I  lay  more  stress  on  a  man*s  moral  conduct  than  on 
his  religious  pro/embaf ,*  replied  he.  <  Yet  still  religion 
is  of  more  importance  than  morality,  because  in  genuine 
religion  morality  is  included ;  whereas  in  morality  reli« 
gion  is  not  included,  though  absolutely  necessary  for 
men's  happiness.  I  am  convinced,  therefore,  that  it 
would  be  of  infinite  importance  to  the  moralists  to  have 
more  religion ;  and  I  believe  also  it  would  be  good  for 
many  professors  of  religion  to  have  more  morality/ 

The  frank  and  friendly  behaviour  of  this  priest  pleased 
me  greatly* 
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*  I  have  a  great  notion »  father/  3aid  I,  <  that  yod  are 
not  a  native  of  this  country.' 

He  threw  his  eyes  on  the  ground,  and  sighed. 

*  Indeed,  sir,^  repTicd  he,  *  I  am  not  I  was  bom  in 
Ireland.  I  came  hither  very  early  in  life.  You  musl 
]cnow,  that  in  that  country  it  was  a  crime  formerly,  in  the 
eye  of  the  law»  for  a  catholic  parent  to  educate  his  offy 
spring  in  the  catholic  religion^  though  he  might  think 
that  his  children's  salvation  depended  on  it.  You  pro^ 
\iMy  think  this  (pinion  false,  sir ;  but  you  raysl  admit 
that  it  was  a  dreadful  hardship  on  those  who  believed  it 
to  be  true :  the  punishment  for  infringing  it  was  impri* 
sonmcnt  and  confiscation  of  property.  My  father  how- 
ever ventured  to  send  me  to  a  catholic  school  at  Lisbon: 
this,  in  spite  of  the  pains  taken  to  conceal  it,  was  disco- 
\cred  by  the  rector  of  the  parish,  who  was  ako  a  magis- 
trate, and  whose  living,  a  very  considerable  one,  was  d^ 
rived  from  the  tithes  of  my  falh«r''s  estate,  and  from  hia 
catholic  tenants.  This  man  caused  my  father  to  be  apt 
prehended,  and  thrown  into  prison,  for  having  s^t  hi« 
sou  into  a  po[Msh  school  abroad^ 

«  The  rector  had  fpruierly  attempted  to  persuade  a  ca^ 
tl^Jic  relation  of  my  father's  to  become  a  protestant; 
but  he  had  faii^d-^-the  man  asserting  that  be  was  fully 
ponvinced  of  tlie  truth  of  his  own  faitli.  After  my  fatlier's 
imprisonment,  however^  be  began  to  see  things  in  a  difr 
ferent  lij;bt»  and  listened  witl^  more  complacency  to  the 
arguments  of  the  rector,  who  in  a  short  time  persuaded 
bim  of  the  errors  of  popery,  ayd  had  the  hoi^ur  of  con- 
verting  him  entirely  to  the  protestant  religion.  Th< 
nef^  conye^  immediately  filed  n  bill  of  discovery  against 
my  fs^ther's  estate^  and,  as  bi^  nearest  protestant  relation, 
got  possession  of  it.  My  poor  father  died  in  prison,  an4 
1  coutiimed  in  tli^  country.^ 

I  observed,  in  answer  to  him,  that  manv  of  tlie  laws  of 
which  he  complained  wore  no  longer  enforced. — ^  You 
are  too  well  informed,  father,'  continued  I,  ^  not  to  knoiv 
|hat  pcrsevution  has  been  oft?ner  and  more  severely  epcer- 
ciscd  agnuiat  protectants  than  by  tbcm.      'iVhc  horrid 


practice,  I  hope,  is  near  an  end  on  bolh  sides ;  and  tht 
time  at  no  ^reat  diftance,  when  your  codntrymen,  of 
bolh  persuasions,  will  be  equally  sensible  that  it  is  their 
common  interest  to  unite  against  a  foreign  enemy,  who, 
with  a  contempt  for  both  religious,  has  no  other  view 
than  to  seize  their  property  and  enslare  their  country* 
As  soon  as  your  catholic  countrymen  have  shown  that 
this  is  their  way  of  thinking,  I  dare  say  they  will  be  put, 
in  all  respects,  on  a  footing  with  those  of  the  established 
religion.* 

*  Heaven  grant  it  P  replied  the  priest ;  <  for  I  have 
seen  enough  of  the  world  to  be  convinced  that  there  are 
good  men  and  bad  men  in  all  religions ;  that  men  ou^t 
not  to  be  punished  on  account  pf  their  opinions,  because 
ofnnion  does  not  depend  on  will,  and  beoause  conseienti* 
ous  and  intrepid  -  people  only  are  the  sufferers  by  such 
persecution,  those  of  a  different  charficter  being  sure  to 
pretend  a  change  of  opinion  from  interest,  or  through 
fesr.  Of  this  I  have  seen  so  many  examples  in  this  ooan«- 
try,  anti  have  heard  of  so  many  in  the  country  I  origin* 
ally  came  from,  that  I  am  fully  convinced  that  persecut 
tion  can  neither  mak^  converts  in  religion  nor  in  loyalty, 
though  it  daily  makes  hypocrites  in  both.  |  have  heard, 
though  I  can  hardly  give  credit  to  it,  that  it  has  been 
proposed  in  Ireland,  that  no  Homan  catholic  should  be 
allowed  to  speak*  to  a  protestant  With  his  hat  on.-  This 
device  for  making  converts  is  certainly  preferable  to  per- 
secution, and  may  be  considered  Ity  some  as  iieing  every 
whit  as  ingenious  as  it  is  new )  y6t,  aftev  aH,  it  will  up 
pear  a  little  preposterous  to  allure  ii^en  to  a  reKgion  which 
recommends  humility  by  addressing  their  vanity. 

*  These  sentiments,  sir,  plain  and  obvious  as  you  may 
think  them,  I  am  cautious  of  declaring  in  this  place; 
but,  in  spite  of  the  original  injustice  which  obliges  me  to 
reside  here,  my  heart  warms  and  opens  as  often  as  I  meet 
with  a  countryman ;  and  I  never  have  had  reason  to  re- 
pent of  the  con6dence  I  placed  in  any  of  them.^ 

While  I  was  expressing  the  sense  I  had  of  the  kind 
jjuid  frank  behaviour  of  this  w<^thy  IrishmaU)  h<i  ij\l«c«» 
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rupted  me,  saying,— *  Now,  my  dear  sir,  I  believe  I  can 
be  of  service  to  you.  I  am  acquainted  with  that  officer/ 
eonUnued  he,  '  whom  you  see  coming  up  the  street :  he 
}8  a  Frenchman  by  birth,  has  a  command  at  Elvas,  and 
has  it  in  his  power  to  do  you  speedy  justice ;  and  I  am 
sure  he  will  have  it  in  his  inclination,  for  he  is  a  man  of 
honour/ 

The  vicar  introduced  me  to  the  officer,  and  told  him 
my  story.  He  returned  with  me  to  the  inn,  and  sent  an 
order  for  the  judge  to  attend  him  there,  which  he  in* 
ttantly  obeyed,  with  an  air  very  diflTerent  from  that  with 
which  he  had  a  little  before  received  me  in  his  own  house ; 
all  his  insolence  was  converted  into  obseqinousoess.  The 
officer  tcdd  him,  in  pretty  sharp  terms,  that  he  most  be 
conscious  that  the  muleteer^s  demands  were  more  than 
double  what  was  reasonable,  and  exceeded  the  usual  price 
in  a  still  greater  proportion*  The  judge  acknowledged 
this,  made  a  very  humble  apology  for  having  paid  too 
much  attention  to  the  representations  of  the  muleteer, 
and  dinectly  ordered  him  to  prison  for  having  decrived 
him.  The  officer  then  invited  Travers  and  me  to  a  scat 
in  his  carriage  to  Elvas,  which  lay  on  our  way  to  the 
frontier  of  Spain.  Of  thia  we  accepted,  after  having  in- 
terceded for  the  muleteer,  who  thought  himself  very  for- 
tunate to  be  quit  for  two  hours  imprisonment^  and  the 
full  price  for  which  I  had  bargained. 

I^enving  our  baggage  to  the  servants,  who  were  to  tra- 
vel with  the  mules,  we  proceeded  in  the  officer^s  carriage 
to  Elvas. — *  Though  you  are  conscious,^  said  he,  *  that 
there  has  been  no  oppression  or  injustice  exercised  in  the 
present  instance,  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  fraud  has  been 
prevented,  the  summary  and  arbitary  manner  in  which 
this  matter  has  been  decided  naturally  surprise  English- 
men, who  are  accustomed  to  regular  and  tedious  legal 
processes.  Such  formal  proceedings  would  not  do  here. 
The  Portuguese,  instead  of  employing  an  advocate  to 
plead  his  cause,  endeavours  to  bribe  the  judge,  or  whets 
his  stiletto,  and  waylays  the  witnesses.  I  remember  t^at, 
thirty  ^ears  ago«  when  I  first  came  into  this  serviccy  a 
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jrrooesB  was  b^un  against  a  man  for  thefl :  the  judge  ap- 
pointed  a  future  day  for  examining  several  witnesses,  who^ 
it  was  asserted,  would  prove  the  man's  guilt :  before  that 
day  arrived  all  the  witnesses  were  assassinated. 

<  The  generality  of  the  people  have  no  distinct  idea  of 
justice ;  they  do  not  consider  the  equity  of  a  sentence, 
but  liow  to  preclude  it,  or  how  to  be  revenged  on  those 
who,  by  their  testimony  or  judgment,  have  subjected  them 
to  it. 

^  When  the  upper  ranks  of  the  nation  have  any  Iitiga« 
tion,  their  chief  endeavour  is  to  gain  the  judge,  which  is 
usually  accomplished  by  out-bribing  their  opponent ;  or, 
if  they  cannot  do  that,  their  next  care  is  to  apply  to  some 
person  of  influence  at  court,  who,  they  imagine,  can  con* 
troul  the  judge.  This  they  call  emptnghoj  or  protection ; 
and  he  who  is  so  fortunately  connected,  that  he  can  bring 
an  irresistible  power  of  this  empengko  into  action  as  oflen 
as  he  has  a  cause  depending,  would  be  thought  a  fool  if 
he  omitted  to  do  so/ 

I  observed  to  the  oiScer,  *  that,  with  all  the  inconve-. 
niences  of  delay  and  expense  attending  lawsuits  in  Eng* 
land,  our  method  of  administrating  justice  was  preferable 
to  that  of  the  Portuguese.* 

To  this  the  officer  readily  assented ;  but  Travers,  who 
is  the  most  reluctant  assenter  I  was  ever  acquainted  with, 
said,  <  that  there  was  not  so  essential  a  difference  as  ap- 
peared at  first  sight ;  because  those  who  are  obliged  to 
put  up  with  injustice,  on  account  of  not  being  rich  enough 
to  fee  lawyers,  and  bear  the  expense  of  a  lawsuit,  are  aa 
much  injured  as  those  who  suffer  in  the  same  manner  on 
account  of  the  judge  being  bribed,  or  because  their  anta« 
gonist  has  more  interest  at  court.* 

We  were  treated  in  the  most  hospitable  style  by  our 
eonducior,  pn  our  arrival  at  Elvas,  which  is  a  pretty  little 
town,  containing  about  two  thousand  inhabitants.  Thf$ 
citadel  was  completed  by  the  count  de  la  Lippe,  when  he 
eommanded  in  Portugal. 

The  present  commander  shewed  us  every  thing  worthy 
of  obs^vation  in  the  place. 
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Notliihg  could  be  more  engaging  than  the  manners  of 
thb  gentleman,  who  to  the  frankness  of  the  military  cha- 
racter joined  the  vivacity  of  the  Frcnbh,  tempered  by  age 
and  reflection.  The  officious  politeness  of  young  French- 
men  is  often  teasing  to  Englishmen^  who  are  apt  to  think 
that  it  is  merely  displayed  to  show  tliemselves  ofl^,  without 
any  daiire  of  obliging ;  but  the  attentions  of  this  officer 
seemed  to  proceed  from  a  good  disposition  and  a  love  <>f 
hospitality. 

We  proceeded  next  day  to  Badajos,  which  is  the  fron- 
tier town  of  Spain*     Yours  very  cordially, 

J.  MORDAUNT; 
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I  he  Same  in  Continudtton. 

Though  I  conveyed  you  in  my  last  from  Lisbon  to  the 
frontiers  of  Spain,  yet  you  see,  my  friend,  that  I  am  still 
at  Vevay.  I  regret  this  the  more,  because  the  happy 
aew-marricd  couple  at  the  inn  have  left  us.  They  crossed 
the  lake  to  the  native  country  of  the  bridegroom  a  few 
days  ago:  my  landlord  and  all  his  family  have  been  in 
low  spirits  ever  since.  Nothing  is  more  infectious.  While 
tbe  young  couple  remained  I  was  kepi  in  good-Jinmour 
with  the  sight  of  tl>cir  happiness  :  now  every  body  else  I 
s^  has  afn  air  of  dejection.  I  becanie  so  impatient  to  be 
gone«  that^  in  ipite  of  the  remofistrant^es  of  the  surgeon,  I 
determined  to  try  how  my  ancle,  which  had  become  a  lit- 
tle easier,  would  b^ar  the  motion  of  my  carriage. 

I  was  carried  down  stairs,  placed  in  it,  and  driven  a 
ccHipIe  of  miles  on  the  smoothest  part  of  the  road.  The 
consequence  of  this^  wise  experiment  was,  that  I  could 
hardly  sleep  a  vrink  last  night  with  pain ;  and  though  that 
is  now  abated,  I  find  the  swelling  of  my  ancle  and  my  ill- 
humour  mightily  increased.  The  hope  of  being  able 
speedily  to  pursue  my  journey  had  hitherto  acted  as  a  pal- 
liative to  the  sharpness  of  my  impatience.  .  When  people 


Are  in  ili-liumcMir  they  ore  apt  to  quarrel  trith  their  befit 
friends. — *  They  talk  of  Hope,^  cried  I^  *  as  the  greatest 
MeKing  bestowed  xin  man  ;  I  have  found  Hope  the  great*' 
est  of  all  deceivers.* 

In  soliloquies  like  this,  and  in  fretting  like  a  ehild^  I 
have  poss^  part  of  this  morning  i  I  at  last  reflected  on 
the  inutility  of  fretting,  as,  whether  I  keep  my  temper  or 
lose  it,  still  I  must  remain  here  till  I  am  able  to  go  away. 

The  strongest  of  ail  arguments  for  a  man^s  bearing  the 
erils  of  life  with  good-humour  is,  they  mudt  be  eiklured, 
whetlier  his  humour  is  good  or  bad— - 

ifiquam  momexito  rebuff  in  arduU 
Servarc  mentem.  — 

This  to  be  sure  is  an  excellent  advice ;  and  well  would 
it  be  fur  men  if  they  were  wise  enough  to  follow  it» 

Coimaiv^tu  quelque  Dleu  qai  fasse  un  tel  prodige  ? 

Mahomefs  answer  to  Zopire  is, — 

— =-g-t— ^  '  La  n«ce«sit^. 

Ton  iniereU 

Recollecting  this  answer,  and  convinced  of  its  trutb^  I 
wish  to  apply  it  to  my  present  circumstances,  and  have 
been  endeavouring  to  summon  back  my  philosophyi 
whidi  this  new  disappointment  banished  so  abruptly  i'rom 
my  donch.  j 

My  couch  !  Yes,  here  I  lie,  to  be  sure,  on  a  Very  good 

<^ucb.    Many  a  man  in  tliis  world  }would  be  glad  of  such 

another,  and  would  require  nothing  better  than  to  be.al* 

lowed  leisure  to  repose  upon  it.    TIbc  love  of  repose  keepa 

nany  people  in  a  bustle  all  their  lives,^-— 0/ttim  DivoM 

^ogati  ^c.  &c«  fcc.     Such  people  are  active  because  they 

love  repose:  I  wish  to  be  active  becaus^^  I  hate  it;  or  X 

hate  to  lie,  because,  being  obliged  to  it,  I  cannot  reix>se.— 

Wotild  to  heav€fi  our  plump  friend  at  Oxford  were  in  my 

place !  He  never  loved  to  put  any  part  of  his  body  in  ac  • 

tion,  except  iiis  organs  of  digestion.    Milton^s  Satan  says, 

'  Evii  be  ikou  my  good  ;^  and  I  find^  by  experience,  that 

^tien  of  body  or  mind  is  my  repose.     I  cannot  form  an 

idea  of  that  torpid  state  of  tranquillity  in  whic^h  some  peo« 

pie  pass  their  lives;  with  \iO  very  little  movement  of  either 
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the  one  or  the  other.  Fatigue  of  body  never  gave  i 
emnti ;  long  rest  sometimes  has ;  and  ennui  is,  of  all  thiiif 
the  most  fatiguing.  How  is  it  to  be  kept  off?  Exensi 
and  books  are  the  best  antidotes.— I  am  deprived  of  boCb- 
Is  there  no  other  remedy  ?  Yes,  your  own  reflectioi 
A  man  of  few  ideas,  I  have  heard,  goes  to  crowded  asset 
blies  to  elude  the  tedium  of  himself;  whereas  a  man  of 
cultivated  mind  avmds  the  tedium  of  crowded  assemblii 
to  enjoy  his  own  reflections. 

,  I  fear,  my  dear  Somers,  that,  after  all,  I  must  di 
myself,  though  I  cannot  bear  that  any  other  should, 
mong  the  men  of  few  ideas ;  for  I  certainly  would  pref 
a  crowded  assembly  to  my  present  solitude. 

Though  I  never  was  passionately  fond  of  solitude,  y 
I  could  pass  a  day  or  two  by  myself  formerly  as  well  . 
many  of  my  neighbours.  But  the  duration  of  my  sol 
tude  on  this  occasion,  I  dread,  will  have  an  effect  on  m 
similar  to  what  Travers  says  his  being  obliged  to  read  U 
much  at  school  had  on  him.—*  He  has  ever  since  bad  i 
aversion  for  opening  a  book.^ 

I  remember  being  present  when  his  tutor  at  Oxford  a 
aured  him,  *  that  our  most  refined  pleasure,  and  tlie  mo 
permanent  hi^iness  of  life,  proceeded  from  our  ideas 
and  told  him,  at  the  same  time,  <  that  they  were  not  ii 
iiate.^  *  I  am  sorry  for  it,^  said  Tom ;  *  for  if  they  hat 
we  should  not  be  put  to  the- trouble  of  reading  for  then; 

Where  Travers  finds  his  I  never  could  discover.  £ 
has  not  a  vast  many,  to  be  sure ;  but  what  he  has  are  i 
least  uncommon ;  and  I  cannot  express  to  you  how  muc 
I  would  give  to  have  the  honest  fellow  witli  me  at  presen 
But  I  will  not  indulge  in  vain  wishes ;  tliat  would  be  tl 
most  likely  means  to  bring  back  fretfulness,  and  drive  \ 
way  that  small  portion  of  philosophy  which  I  have  bee 
able  to  acquire,  and  which  tells  me,  that,  in  ipy  preset 
forlorn  condition,  confined  to  the  same  place,  almost  toil 
same  posture,  without  that  variety  of  objects  which  migl 
give  new  impressions  and  generate  new  ideas,  witboi 
books,  or  the  company  of  any  one  whose  couversatio 
could  interest  me,  my  best  chance  for  amusemelit,  eithi 
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tot  you  or  myself,  is  in  the  resources  of  memory.— ^And 
80^  after  this  long  digression,  which  you  may  think  su** 
perfluous,  but  which  I  found  absolutely  necessary  for  put^ 
ting  me  in  proper  frame,  I  now  resume  in  tolerable  temper* 

Having  forced  you  to  be  my  companion  in  this  journey, 
the  least  you  can  expect  is^  diat  I  should  be  good  hu- 
moured, if  I  fail  to  be  entertaining. 

You  will  remember  that  we  had  just  arrived  at  Badaj6s, 
whidi  is  a  town  on  the  frontiers  of  Spain,  containing  a^ 
bout  five  or  six  thousand  inhabitants.  It  is  a  place  of  no 
trade;  but  it  has  the  honour  of  being  the  residence  of  a 
bishop. 

As  I  had  a  letter  of  introduction  from  the  commandant 
at  Elvas  to  his  lordship,  I  proposed  to  Travers  that  we 
ahold  wait  on  him  together.  He  said,  *  he  never  had 
waited  on  a  bishop  in  his  life  ;  but  that,  when  he  found 
himself  inclined  to  cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  any  of 
that  order,  he  should  cert^dnly  begin  with  those  of  his 
own  country.^ 

I  was  obliged,  therefore,  to  pay  my  visit  alone,  while 
Travers  took  a  solitary  lounge  through  the  town. 

When  I  arrived  at  the  gate  of  the  episcopal  palace, 
which  stood  open,  I  asked  the  porter  whether  his  lord* 
ship  was  at  home  ?  The  man  seemed  surprised  at  the ' 
question.  <  At  home!^  said  be — <  Where  would  you 
have  him  to  be  ?^  This  question  was  as  unexpected  by 
me  as  mine  could  be  by  hhn.  I  made  no  answer,  and  he 
resumed :  *  Why,  sir,  he  will  not  begin  the  visitation  of 
his  diocess  this  month  to  come ;  of  course,  you  may  be 
assured  be  is  at  home :— -pray  walk  up  stairs,  if  you  have 
business  with  him*' 

I  did  as  I  was  desired ;  and,  in  the  antichamber,  found 
two  young  clergymen  in  their  gowns.  Addressing  myself 
to  one  of  them,  I  desired  to  know  if  any  of  his  lordship's 
servants  were  at  hand,  to  carry  a  letter  to  him  from  me. 
I  was  told  that  they  themselves  always  attended  for  such 
purposes.  One  of  them  took  the  letter,  and  returned  di- 
lectly,  saying  « the  bishop  wished  to  see  me.' 

VOt.  VII.  K 
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He  was  still  rcadiog  the  letter  when  I  entered  the  room. 
He  immediately  came  to  the  door,  and  received  me  with 
a  frank  affability,  which  at  once  pleased  aqd  surprised 
me ;  placing  me  in  an  arm-chair  at  his  right  hand,  and 
questioning  me,  in  a  friendly  manner,  respecting  my 
journey.  In  the  meantime  the  dinner-bell  rung,  and  ia 
a  few  minutes  the  room  was  crowded  with  a  variety  of  ec- 
clesiastics in  their  canonicals. 

I  rose  to  take  my  leave.  The  bishop  told  me  that  I 
must  not  think  of  going  till  I  had  dined  ;  addiqg,  with 
a  smile,  *  Perhaps  tlie  dinner  of  a  Spanish  bishop  will 
not  prove  so  palatable  to  you  as  I  could  wish  ;  but  Fll  be 
better  prepared  to-morrow,  when  I  sliall  expect  the  plea- 
sure of  another  visit  from  you  :  for  I  understood  that 
there  is  a  French  cook  in  town,  who  lived  a  long  time  in 
England :  he  sliall  dress  some  dishes  in  the  English 
taste  for  you.  Meantime  you  shall  partake  of  what  we 
have :' — so  saying,  he  led  me  to  the  dining  room,  and 
seated  me  at  table  next  himself. 

There  were  sixteen  persons  at  table,  all  clergymen : 
the  dinner  was  abundant ;  but,  to  my  taste,  horribly  ill- 
dressed,  from  the  prevalence  of  onions,  garlic,  and  oil. 
The  whole  conversation  was  confined  to  the  bishop  and 
myself;  all  the  rest  of  the  company  observing  the  most 
profound  silence.  Eating  is  said  to  be  a  serious  business 
with  the  clergy  of  England ;  I  assure  you  it  is  more  so 
with  those  of  Spain,  though  much  sooner  over,  if  the 
Spanish  ecclesiastics  in  general  follow  the  example  of 
those  I  saw  at  the  bishop'^s  table.  The  greater  part,  par- 
ticularly the  juniors,  had  given  over  eating  a  considerable 
time  before  the  bishop  himself;  who^  without  eating 
much,  seemed  rather  to  protract  his  dinner,  and  very  fre- 
quently pressed  me  to  a  glass  of  wine,  in  which  a  few  of 
the  rest  of  tlie  company  joined  :  most  of  them  drank  water 
only. 

I  imputed  this  to  a  different  reason  at  the  time ;  but  I 
now  understand,  that  the  bishop  protracted  his  dinner, 
and  invited  me  to  drink  wine,  merely  in  complaisance  to 
what  he  considered  as  ro^  taste  as  an  Englishman :  fpr 


the  time  of  dinner  in  Spaiui  even  moog  people  of  the 
highest  rank,  seldom  exceeds  half-an^hour,  or  threeaquai'- 
ten  at  most ;  after  which  the  company  rise  from  table^ 
and  go  into  another  room  to  drink  coffee.  As  for  wine^ 
the  Spaniards  of  all  ranks  use  it  in  very  great  modera- 
tion ;  and  I  understand  the  bishops,  at  their  dioeesseSf 
live  pretty  much  in  the  same  manner. 

After  dinner  the  bishop  invited  roe  into  another  room  S 
we  were  followed  by  the  dignified  clergy  only.  We  re* 
mttned  there,  conversing,  some  time;  during  which  I 
was  asked  a  variety  of  questions.  If  an  idea  of  the  im« 
portaoce  of  Great  BriUun  was  to  be  formed  from  the  in^ 
fonnation  that  those  gentlemen  have  thought  it  worth 
their  while  to  acquire  of  it,  its  consequence  would  dwin« 
die  wonderfully :  most  of  them,  indeed,  seemed  as  igno* 
rant  of  the  nature  of  our  governmenti  laws,  and  customs^ 
as  of  the  interior  provinces  of  China.  The  bishop  seem« 
ed  by  far  the  best  instructed  among  them.  On  my  ex* 
pressing  surprise  at  the  extent  of  his  knowledge,  he  said 
he  owed  it  to  a  British  subject,  of  whom  he  spoke  with 
great  affection,  who  had  been  his  schoolfellow,  and  his 
companion  at  college^ 

One  of  the  pages  entered  to  inform  him  that  hb  sister 
Wis  arrived  to  pay' him  a  visit.  After  making  an  apology 
to  me,  he  withdrew  to  what  was  called  the  receiving-par-« 
lour.  In  a  few  minutes  I  had  a  message  to  go  to  hinu  I 
was  then  conducted  to  a  room  contiguous  to  the  outward 
gate  ;  for  no  woman  is  known  to  be  admitted  into  the  in^ 
terior  of  a  bishop^'s  palace  in  Spain.  He  introduced  me 
to  his  sister,  who  is  a  very  lively  engaging  woman,  a  little 
past  the  middle  age.  She  was  accompanied  by  her 
daughter,  who  never  uttered  a  syllable — Spanish  young 
ladies  seldom  do  in  the  presence  of  their  mother.  Iced 
water,  sweet-meats,  and  chocolate,  were  served ;  and,  a& 
ter  two  hours  stay,  the  lady  and  her  daughter  withdrew. 

The  bishop  then  led  me  through  the  different  apart^ 
meats  of  the  palace. 

While  we  were  thus  employed,  a.relation  of  the  bishops 
a  colonel  in  the  army,  joined  us.    I  was  preseatied  \o  Vk\\a 
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as  an  English  geq^man,  in  whom  his  friend^  the  com* 
mandant  of  Elvas,  was  interested.  After  showing  me 
what  is  most  remarkable  in  the  palace,  the  bishop  said 
that  he  had  ordered  an  apartment  for  roe,  which  he  hoped 
I  would  make  use  of  during  my  stay  at  Badajos;  direct- 
ing two  servants,  at  the  same  time,  to  go  to  the  inn  for 
my  luggage.  I  thanked  him  for  this  very  obliging  offer; 
but  declined  it  in  the  best  manner  I  could.  He  said— 
*  You  shall  do  as  you  please  as  to  that  article ;  but  I 
must  absolutely  insist  on  your  dining  here  to-morrow.  To 
this  I  agreed.  He  then  told  me  that  the  duties  of  bis 
office  would  occupy  him  the  rest  of  the  day,  and  be  left 
me  with  the  officer.     Your  always, 

J.  MORDAmrr. 
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The  Sanie  in  Continuation, 

JLh£  gentlemdn  with  whom  the  bishop  left  me  seemed  to 
be  about  fifty  years  of  age ;  he  had  trai'elled,  and  ingrafi- 
t'd  some  share  of  French  vivacity  on  the  formal  manners 
(<i  iiis  native  country.  ^  I  suppose  you  thought,' said  he, 
<  that  if  you  had  accepted  of  an  apartment  in  the  palace, 
you  would  have  been  obliged  to  hear  long  prayers,  and 
go  early  to  bed  ? — No  such  thing.  His  lordship's  clergy, 
indeed,  are  expected  to  be  all  in  the  palace  every  night 
before  ten ;  but  as  for  strangers,  who  are  invited  to  lodge 
in  the  palace,  they  may  enter  at  any  hour.^ 

He  then  told  me,  that  he  had  met  the  bishop^s  sister, 
who  had  commissioned  him  to  bring  me  to  pass  the  even- 
ing at  her  hoii^e.  As  I  wished  to  see  as  mncfa  of  the 
manners  of  the  country  as  I  could,  I  accepted  of  tiiis  in* 
vitation  with  pleasure. 

.  When  we  came  within  a  few  yards  of  the  house,  we 
heard  the  music  of  the  guitar,  with  the  rattling  of  casta- 
nets and  dancing. 

They  generally  begin  by  dancing  country-dances,  and 


finish  with  the  fandango,  which  is  performed  in  a  most 
indecent  manner  by  the  common  people,  at  -  a  style 
less  reprehensible  by  the  higher  ranks.  This  information 
I  had  from  the  colonel.  He  introduc  mc  into  a  largre 
n)oro,  where  nine  or  ten  couples  were  dancing  the  fandau- 
gOt  every  couple  having  a  pair  of  castanets  in  each  band, 
which  they  rattled  with  great  dexterity,  and  in  exact 
time.  The  movements  of  this  dancp  »re  more  liyel  tlian 
graceful ;  and  the  dance,  upon  the  whol<&,  is  6Ui:h  as  a 
modest  English  woman  would  not  ( :  pose  to  excel  in. 
Some  of  the  females  whom  I  saw  performing  on  this  occa- 
sion were  of  an  age  which  might  have  made  them  decline 
it,  independent  of  any  other  consideration.  Nothing  can 
form  a  greater  contrasjt  th^n  that  between  the  serious  and 
solemn  manners  pf  tl)e  Spaniards  in  general  and  t)iis  po- 
pular ^ance.  J  Qwp  it  surprised  me  expeedi;)g)y  to  see, 
at  the  house  of  a  woman  of  charact^er,  the  sister  of  a  bi- 
shop, an  exhibition  by  ladies  in  respectable  situations  of 
life,  which  would  certainly  be  thought  reprehensible  by 
an  English  bishop  even  in  opera^dancers. 

Swifjt  say3,  '  that  a  nice  man  is  a  man  of  nasty  idcas.^ 
But  delii:acy  on  a  difierent  subject  cannot  be  imputed  to 
impure  ideas ;  if  it  were,  the  iuhabitants  of  §pain  would 
be  considered  as  less  susceptible  of  them  than  those  of  the 
cold  climate  of  Great  Britain. 

From  this  hall  the  colonel  conducted  me  into  a  room 
where  the)re  wcf^  three  or  four  car^-partips,  at  so  many 
different  tables.  The  conversation  here  was  carried  on  in 
sioglq  words,  mostly  monosyllables,  entirely  relative  to 
the  games.  At  one  table  the  game  seemed  to  be  a  kinc) 
of  lottery,  at  the  others  ombre.  The  spectators  I;ept  a  pro- 
found  sil^snce. — The  colonel,  observing  ^hat  I  shewed  n9 
inclination  to  remain  long  in  the  number,  Ipd  me  into  a 
great  saloon,  in  which  between  twenty  and  thirty  persons 
of  both  sexes  were  assembled. 

The  lady  of  the  house  came  directly,  and  welcomed 
me  in  the  most  obIjg|ng  manner ;  saying,  <  she  hoped  I 
would  make  her  house  my  owq  as  often  as  I  found  hci: 


brothei^s  too  dull  for  me,^  In  Spain  a  visit  is  always  sup- 
posed to  be  made  to  the  lady  of  the  house. 

Forgetting  that  the  bishop  had  told  me  that  he  was  to 
employ  th^  remainder  of  the  evening  in  the  duties  of  his 
office,  I  asked  if  his  lordship  was  in  the  assembly  ?  *  Holy 
Virgin  T  exclaimed  she ;  *  How  can  you  suppose  such  a 
thing?  If  a  Spaniard  had  asked  such  a  c^uestion,  I 
should  think  him  mad^— Do  your  bishops  in  England  go 
tp  assemblies  ?^ 

I  begged  that  she  would  excuse  the  ignorance  of  a  fo- 
reigner ;  adding,  ^  that  I  had  been  drawn  into  the  blun- 
der by  two  persons  dressed  like  clergymen,  who  I  saw  in 
the  room.' 

*  Ah !  these/  said  she,  *  are  two  Carmelite  friars,  d 
iny  husband's  acquaintance,  who  are  travelling  through 
the  country ;  one  of  them  is  my  husband'^s  relation ;  the 
other  frequently  passes  this  way  to  various  parts  of 
Spain ;  he  sometimes  goes  also  into  Portugal ;— >he  is  a 
very  great  traveller.* 

This  friar  joined  us  a  little  after.  She  ititroduoed  me 
pj  him,  saying, '  that,  as  were  both  travellers,  we  might 
naturally  wish  to  have  some  conversation  together.'  When 
the  lady  Ifsfl  t|s,  the  friar  said,  *  he  feared  that  I  had 
found  the  roads  but  indifferent  in  Portugal  P  I  answer* 
ed,  *  that  I  had  found  them  better  in  some  other  oouos 
^es.' 

<  I  understand,*  said  he,  *  that  you  haye  been  in  Grcr? 
inany  P    I  told  him  *  I  h^.* 

*  The  metropolis  of  that  country  is  very  large  ?*  added 

Though  I  was  not  certain  what  town  he  nieant,  I  an^ 
swered— «  Very  large.' 

'  And  pray  sir,'  continued  he,  *  are  the  roads  froni 
!|E!ngland  to  Germany  tolerably  good  ?* 

This  question  from  so  great  a  traveller  surprised  me 
a  little  ;  however,  I  answered  very  gravely—^ 

^  Sometimes  they  are  smooth^  aiid  ^t  other  times  eipr 
Cpcdingly  rou^h*' 
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.  *  Aye/  said  he,  ^  it  is  the  same  in  Spain— -It  depends 
a  good  deal  on  the  weather  and  the  season  of  the  year,  I 
should  suppose  ?' 

I  assured  him,  <  that  his  conjecture  was  perfectly  well 
founded  i*  and  having  a  curiosity  to  ask  a  question  or  two, 
in  my  turn,  of  so  enlightened  a  person—*  Pray,  father,^ 
said  I,  *  are  there  any  good  booksellers  in  this  town  ?  I 
have  occasion,  at  present,  for  some  book  of  geography  ?* 

*  I  really  cannot  tell,^  replied  he ;  *  for  although  I  was 
once  a  great  reader,  I  have  not  now  the  least  occasion  for 
books.' 

I  expressed  a  great  curiosity  to  know  how  one,  who  had 
been  so  great  a  student,  could  all  at  once  find  no  occa- 
aon  for  books. 

*  Why,'  replied  he,  *  I  am  jubiltated  in  my  order/ 

I  told  him  I  did  not  understand  the  import  of  that 
phrase. 

'  I  am  exempted,'  said  he,  *  from  all  the  duties  in  my 
order,  and  of  course  have  no  need  of  books.'  So  saying, 
begot  up  hastily,  and  crossed  to  the  other  side  of  the  room. 

The  colonel  joined  me  :  he  was  acquainted  with  all  the 
company,  and  conversed  with  many  of  them  ;  but  to  the 
best  of  my  recollection,  I  have  given  you  already  jthemos^ 
instructive  part  of  the  conversation  I  heard  tliat  evening. 

When  supper  was  announced,  part  of  the  company 
witlidrew.  The  dancers  came  into  the  supper-room  car 
periog,  rattling  their  castanets,  and  seated  themselves  at 
the  table.  The  supper  was  soon  oyer ;  and  each  lady 
vas  conducted  by  a  gentleman,  who  was  furnislied  with 
a  lantern  to  light  her  home. 

Though  I  had  sent  word  to  Trarers  tliat  I  was  kept  to 
dine  at  the  palace,  yet  I  expected  to  find  him  in  ill-hu« 
Dour  on  account  of  my  staying  so  long.  I  was  agreeably 
disappointed  on  ijny  return  to  the  inn. 

He  told  mc,  that,  in  spite  of  a  bad  dinner,  and  but  inr 
different  wine,  he  had  been  better  entertained  than  be 
had  ever  been  at  the  Portuguese  nobleman's  house  at  Lis- 
bon. He  also  had  been  amused  with  the  fandango.  While 
he  wofi^oQteti^atitig  two  or  tjiree  couple  ffho  were  dan- 
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ciDg  it,  in  a  kind  of  open  court  at  the  inn,  he  had  been 
accosted  by  an  old  Frenchman,  a  still  greater  traveller 
than  the  Carmelite  friar ;  and,  according  to  my  friend's 
account,  a  mighty  obliging  person*  He  was  a  native  of 
Marseilles :  his  father  had  been  a  tumbler,  his  mother  a 
dancer  on  the  tight  rope ;  and  he  himself  had  been  bred 
to  both  professions,  which  he  had  practised  with  applause 
at  Paris,  London,  and  Madrid.  He  had  been  particu- 
larly admired  at  the  latter ;  on  which  account  he  had  re- 
mained longer  in  that  capital  than  in  the  other  two ;  but 
finding  bis  joints  begin  to  stiffen,  and  unable  to  support 
bis  former  fame,  he  had  retired  to  Badajos,  where  he 
could  repose  on  his  laurels  at  little  expense. 

With  all  the  ease  natural  to  his  country,  he  bad  ad- 
dressed Travcrs  in  his  native  language ;  saying,--*-'  Tliat 
as  milord  seemed  to  have  a  partiality  for  that  dance,  he 
believed  he  could  procure  him  the  pleasure  of  having  it 
performed  in  a  far  superior  style  than  could  be  expected 
from  any  of  the  canailk  he  was  then  looking  at.** 

Travers  bad  accepted  his  offer  i  the  man  had  been  as 
good  as  his  word :— -^nd  so  much  was  our  friend  pleased 
with  the  amusement  this  fellow  had  proeured  him,  and 
the  account  he  gave  of  his  adventures  in  the  various  coun- 
tries he  had  resided  in,  that  he  determined  to  hear  the 
sequel  of  his  story  the  following  day,  and  made  not  the 
smallest  objection  to  my  dining  a  second  time  with  the 
bishop. 

^ere  I  must  bid  you  adieu. 


LETTER  XIII. 
From  the  Same  in  Cantinuatien. 

3Xir  new  acquaintance  the  cplonel  called  at  the  inn,  and 
we  went  together  to  the  episcopal  palace.  Both  the  din- 
ner and  the  company  were  very  different  from  what  they 
bad  been  the  precedipg  day*    The  French  cook  bad  peri^ 


Ibrmed  his  part  well — the  dinner  was  splendid.  The  com«* 
pany  consisted  of  military  men  as  well  as  of  ecclesiastics. 
The  conversation  was  no  longer  confined  to  the  bishop 
and  me ;  each  took  a  share,  and  cheerfulness  prevailed, 
though  the  bottle  did  not  go  round.  His  lordship  asked 
nobody  to  drink  except  myself:  he  drank  water,  and  his 
example,  in  this  article,  was  followed  by  most  of  the  com- 
pany. The  Spaniards  are  very  abstinent  both  in  eating 
and  drinking.  The  sole  reason  of  his  inviting  me  so  fre- 
quently to  drink  was  his  having  heard  that  the  English 
are  addicted  to  the  bottle.  He  left  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany to  do  as  they  pleased ;  there  was  abundance  of  wine 
on  the  table. 

Though  we  continued  a  great  deal  longer  at  table  than 
the  former  day,  yet,  in  England  or  in  France,  this  would 
have  been  considered  as  a  curtailed  repast. 

When  we  withdrew  into  another  apartment  the  con- 
veraaticMi  was  carried  on  by  different  groups,  and  in  some 
vith  a  good  deal  of  vivacity.  My  friend  the  colonel  in^ 
traduced  me  to  one  gentleman,  who,  he  said,  was  a  native 
of  Biscay.  While  we  were  talking  together,  another  of 
the  company,  who  I  afterwards  understood  was  a  Castir 
lian,  joined  us:  this  gen tleman^s features  expreaaed  shrewd* 
ness,  with  an  ironical  cast. 

*  It  is  natural,'  said  he,  addressing  himself  to  the  Bis- 
cayan  and  me,  ^  that  the  natives  of  the  lands  of  liberty 
should  associate/ 

Seeing  the  latter  bow,  as  if  it  had  been  a  compliment, 
1  did  the  same,  though  I  did  not  well  comprehend  how 
&  Spaniard  could  be  called  a  native  of  the  land  of  liberty. 
'  He  means  that  as  a  joke  against  the  peculiar  fondness 
which  my  countrym'^n,^  said  the  Biscayan,  ^  have  ever 
shown  for  liberty  i  but  I  receive  it  as  a  panegyric,  because 
I  know  it  to  be  a  truth/ 

'  I  should  imagine,^  said  I,  *  that  the  king  of  Biscay 
and  the  king  of  Castile  would  be  inclined  to  render  the  in* 
habitants  of  each  equally  happy  ?^ 

I  immediately  perceived,  by  the  flushing  of  the  Biscay- 
^'s  couiitenaoce»  that  mj  observation  displeased  him ; 
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while  an  arch  smile  pUyed  in  the  features  of  the  Casti^ 
lian. 

*  King  of  Biscay  !'  said  the  former,  with  a  tone  of  in- 
dignation ;  *  let  me  inform  you,  sir,  that  Biscay  never  had 
a  king,  and  I  hope  never  will.  The  Biscayans  love  and 
respect  the  king  of  Castile,  of  Leon,  and  Arragon,  &&  &c. 
&c.  as  much  as  the  inhabitants  of  any  of  his  kingdoms; 
but  he  is  not  ktng^  he  is  only  segnior  of  Biscaia.^ 

*  I  should  not  think  that  the  name  .could  make  any  very 
essential  difiercnce  ?'  said  I. 

<  We  Biscayans  are  a  free  people/  said  he. 

<  So  are  we  £nghsh,^  added  I. 

<  But  we  are  governed  by  our  own  laws/  said  the  Bis- 

cayan.** 

«  So  yovi  might  be,^  resumed  I,  <  although  you  bad 
styled  the  segnior  of  Biscay  king. 

My  Biscayan  seemed  astonished  at  this  assertion. 

The  Castilian  observing  this, — *  Why,  my  good  friend/ 
said  he,  *  you  not  only  seem,  in  imitation  of  the  ancients, 
to  annex  no  idea  but  that  of  tyrant  to  the  word  king,  but 
also  to  imagine  that  none  but  kings  can  be  tyrants ;  yet  I 
can  assure  you  that  I  have  known  sovereigns,  under  the 
uames  of  margraves,  landgraves,  and  dukes,  exercise  as 
nouch  tyranny  over  their  subjects  as  any  king  in  Christen- 
dom.^ 

<  And  we  all  know  a  nation/  added  J,  <  over  which,  unr 
der  the  name  of  republic,  the  most  insulting  and  cruel  des- 
potism has  been  exercised  that  ever  the  world  knew.  The 
name  of  a  government,  therefore,  may  be  changed,  and  the 
lessence  remain  the  same,  or  even  be  rendered  more  into* 
lerable  than  it  was  before.  My  countrymen,  somewhat 
more  than  a  century  ago,  did  the  reverse  of  this ;  they 
made  essential  alterations  in  their  government,  though 
they  found  it  highly  convenient  to  allow  the  name,  aqd 
most  of  the  forms,  to  remain  as  they  were :  and  I  do  most 
ardently  hope  that  they  will  always  adhere  to  the  same 
wise  conduct.^ 

*  As  for  us/  resumed  tlie  Biscayan,  <  we  have  not  found 
it  necessary  to  alter  either  the.ipame  or  nature  of  our  go. 
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Ternment*  The  king  of  Spain  is  segnior  of  Biscay,  and  the 
Biscayans  are  governed  by  their  own  laws :  we  contribute 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  empire  by  assessments,  imposed 
at  the  general  convention  of  the  states,  by  representatives 
teat  from  the  different  cities  and  districts.  We  have  no 
customhouse  nor  eKcise-ofiicers/ 

*~No,  nor  bishops,^  said  the  Castilian,  turning  his  eye 
ardjly  towards  the  bishop,  who  had  just  joined  us. 

The  bishop  heard  this  with  a  good-natured  smile,  with^ 
out  interfering  in  the  argument. 

'  But  we  might  have  them,  if  we  pleased,^  replied  the 
Biscayan. — *  Our  attachment  to  our  religion  is  undoubt« 
ed ;  and  we  are  satisfied  that  our  clergy  should  be  subject- 
ed, in  spiritual  matters,  to  the  nearest  bishop  resident  in 
Castle,  who  exercises  the  spiritual  authority  oi'  a  dioces* 
an  over  them  with  as  much  propriety  as  a  bishop  estab- 
liihed  in  Biscay  itself  could  do/ 

^  The  women  of  your  country  have  a  particular  aver-. 
QOQ  to  revenue-officers,  as  I  have  heard,^  said  the  Castle 
lian,  <  and  treated  some  who  were  sent,  a  few  years  ago, 
among  them,  with  a  cargo  of  stamps,  with  uncommon  se- 
Terity.'  ♦ 

^  Whether  the  story  to  which  you  allude  be  true  or 
false,'  replied  the  Biscayan ;  *  or  whether  the  persons  who 
insulted  the  revenue-oificers  at  Bilboa  were  really  women, 
or  men  in  women^s  clothes,  I  cannot  tell :  but  I  am  not 
displeased  that  it  should  be  believed,  because  it  may  pre- 
vent  projectors  from  advising  his  majesty  to  attempt  levy* 
iog  taxes  in  Biscay  contrary  to  the  laws  and  constitution 
of  that  province.^The  segnior  of  Biscay,^  added  he,  *  is 
naturally  just,  and  I  dare  say,  will  never  have  it  in  his  iui* 
dipation  to  overturn  our  rights.* 

^  That  the  king  of  Spain  and  segnior  of  Biscay,'  said  I, 
'  will  never  have  such  a  thing  in  his  inclination,  ought 
not  to  be  disputed  j  nevertheless,  it  will  be  wise  in  your 

*  The  CaitilUn  here  alludes  to  certain  revenue«officers,  sent  bj  order  of 
the  court  into  Biscaj,  and  said  to  have  been  attacked  bj  the  women  of 
Bilboa,  and  to  have  undergone  an  operation  leldom  performed  in  the  weet- 
irt  world,  though  eonmon  in  the  eeat. 
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countrymcD  to  .take  care  that  it  abali  never  be  ia  lus  pow« 
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He^e  the  bishop,  thinkingt  perhaps,  that  tl>e  coivversa- 
tioD  had  extended  far  enough  into  pohtics,  stood  up ;  the 
company  did  the  same,  and  soon  after  began  to  retire. 

My  friend  the  colonel  having  hinted  that  he  had  some 
jbusiness  with  the  bishop,  which  would  detain  him  a  httle 
after  the  company  werjQ  entirely  gone,  the  Biscayan  said 
*  he  would  be  glad  to  accompany  me,  if  j[  were  iqcUned  to 
take  a  walk  through  the  town.^ 

I  accepted  his  offer,  and  we  directly  withdrew. 
*  This  walk,  my  djear  ^mmjers,  I  shall  repeat  with  yon, 
if  you  please,  to-morrow  iQorning ;  but  at  present  I  find 
/nysclf  rather  indined  to  sleep.     Good  night. 

J.  IfOHDAUKT^ 


LETTER  Xiy. 
From  ihfi  Same  to  the  Same. 

jL  he  streets  of  Badajos  arc  narrow,  filthy,  and  generally 
silent — no  sign  of  industry  of  any  kind.  I  observed,  how- 
ever,  some  men  with  cloaks  around  their  shoulders,  each 
of  whom  stood  before  a  separate  door,  and  seemed  to  have 
no  other  object  but  to  gaze  at  the  passengers. 

*  Pray  what  class  of  men  are  those  ?^  ^id  I  to  the  Bis- 
cayan ;  ^  they  seem  too  idle  to  be  tradesmen.** 

*  You  conjecture  right/  replied  he ;— *  they  would  be 
highly  a0Tonted  if  they  imagined  you  could  suspect  them 
of  exercising  any  kind  of  trade.' 

<  They  are  men  of  independent  fortune,  then,^  said  I. 

*  Almost  their  only  property,**  said  he^  *  is  the  wretched 
liouse  they  inhabit,  which,  being  transmitted  from  father 
to  son,  is  inalienable,  and  constitutes  what  in  this  country 
is  called  an  Hidalgo,  or  Hijo-de-Algo,  (the  son  of  some- 
body) :  they  would  consider  it  as  a  degradation  to  follow 
any  mechanical  employment.^ 

*  ^  How  are  they  prevented  fropa  starving  ?• 


<  Why  tliey  are  not  prevented  from  what  you  would 
call  starving  in  England/  replied  he  :— ^^  but  I  will  tell 
you  how  they  prolong  tlteir  life.— Observe  that  man  going 
km  his  own  door,  with  something  under  his  cloak  ;  you 
will  see  him  stop  at  the  private  door  of  that  magnificent 
building,  which  is  a  convent,  and  one  of  the  richest  estab- 
lishments in  this  province :  he  carries  under  his  cloak  a 
Tessel,  into  which  he  receives  an  allotted  portion  of  brotli, 
with  vegetables  and  meat  of  different  kinds,  which  he  car- 
ries back  for  the  support  of  his  family ;  and  the  same  is 
regularly  done  by  a  number  of  these  Hidalgos  every  day. 
Those  who  are  thus  served  at  the  private  door  of  the  con-> 
▼eat  are  called  the  bashful  or  gentlemen  beggars.     As  for 
the  others,  I  do  not  well  know  how  to  denominate  them^— 
they  cannot  be  called  the  poorer  sort,  and  still  less  the  mean^ 
er;  for  nothing  can  be  meaner  than  what  I  have  related 
of  these  Hidalgos:  but,  as  the  others  are  not  Hidalgos, 
we  may  distinguish  them  by  the  appellation  of  *  the  sone 
cf  nobody  :^ — all  of  that  class  then  receive  alms  at  thepub- 
lie  gate."* 

*'  It  seems  surprising,**  said  I,  <  that  men  who  are  asham* 
ed  to  work  for  their  bread  should  not  be  ashamed  to  beg 
for  it ;  for  you  may  call  him  as  bashful  as  you  please,  but 
the  roan  struts  to  the  convent  with  as  stately  a  step  as  if  he 
were  the  proprietor  of  the  whole  building.' 

*  As  for  his  strut,'  rejoined  the  Biscayan,  *  that  belongs 
to  him  as  an  Hidalgo.  With  regard  to  men's  being  less 
ashamed  to  beg  than  to  work,  I  must  inform  you  that  beg- 
ging has  been  considered  as  an  honourable  employ n?ent 
ever  siuoe  the  mendicant  friars  were  established  in  Spain.' 

^  Since  the  Spaniards  are  so  prone  to  follow  the  exam- 
ple of  friars,'  said  I,  *  it  is  a  pity  that  some  societies  of 
tcorkinff  friars  are  not  established.' 

*  Whether  it  proceeds  from  the  difficulty  of  finding  ma- 
terials for  such  an  establishment,'  replied  the  Biscayan, 
fimiling,  <  or  from  some  other  cause,  nothing  of  that  kind 
has  been  founded  hitherto  :  but  the  other  establishment 
has  gained  to  such  a  degree,  that  you  will  find  men  of  high 
rank,  in  various  parts  of  this  country,  begging  from  door 
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tD  door,  for  the  benefit  of  one  convent  or  another.  It  is 
thought  a  most  meritorious  occupation.  Had  you  been 
at  Badajos  a  week  ago,  you  would  have  seen  the  Confra- 
ternity of  Charity,  as  it  is  called,  into  which  none  but  no- 
blemen and  gentlemen  of  fortune  are  admitted,  begging 
all  over  the  town  to  defray  certain  expenses  for  the  bene- 
fit of  a  criminal  who  was  executed  that  morning/ 

<  Suppose,'  said  I ;  for  we  may  suppose  any  thing,  how- 
ever improbable,  *  that  a  set  of  industrious  working  friars 
were  really  to  appear,  do  you  imagine  that  the  nobility 
would  be  as  ready  to  follow  their  example  as  they  have 
shown  themselves  to  imitate  the  indolent  begging  frater- 

nity?' 

*  That  is  a  question,^  replied  he,  <  that  it  is  needless  to 
answer,  because  the  case  you  suppose  will  assuredly  never 
occur ;  but  on  this  you  may  rely,  that  no  such  idleness  nor 
beggary  is  seen  in  Biscay.  My  countrymen  are  industri- 
ous, because  they  are  free  and  allowed  to  reap  and  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  their  labour. 

<  You  must  not  imagine  that  in  every  part  of  Spain  the 
same  lazy  beggarly  disposition  is  attached  to  the  inhabit- 
ants that  y6u  have  seen  here.  In  Catalonia,  for  example, 
the  people  are  in  general  industrious :  that  province  is 
well  cultivated :  not  only  the  plains,  but  even  the  moun- 
tains, to  the  very  tops  of  which  the  inhabitants  carry 
baskets  of  earth  for  that  purpose.  As  the  Catalonians  do 
not  enjoy  the  same  privileges  with  the  inhabitants  of  Bis- 
cay, their  industry  cannot  be  imputed  to  the  same  cause. 
But  there  are  no  more  convents  in  Catalonia  than  what 
seem  necessary  for  the  aid  of  the  parochial  clergy  in  the 
ofEces  of  religion.  If  there  were  the  same  establishments 
for  the  feeding  of  beggarly  Hidalgos,  and  a  lazy  peasant- 
ry, that  you  see  here,  there  would  in  all  probability  be  as 
little  industry.^ 

The  Biscayan  and  I  stopped  to  contemplate  the  cathe- 
dral as  we  passed.  One  would  imagine  that  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  church  was  mighty  amusing,  from  the  number 
to  be  found  in  different  tours.«^Do  you  wish  to  have  a 
specimen? 
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*  The  cathedral  is  a  large  building,  probably  prettj 
tncient,  as  the  architecture  is  evidently  in  the  Gothic 
ityle;  the  spire  considerably  higher  than  the  summit  of 
the  highest  houses,  though  not  so  high  as  the  spire  of 
Strasburg.  The  external  ornaments  of  the  front  must 
have  cost  a  great  deal  of  labour  as  well  as  money ;  and 
had  their  admirers,  no  doubt,  when  they  were  in  their 
prime ;  but  now  they  are  rather  in  their  decay :  for,  as 
Ovid  very  truly  observes— 

*  Tempus  edtx  rerain,  tuquo  invidioM  Temstat* 
Omnia  ddtruiUf.*— — 

I  dare  swear  you  think  this  specimen  sufficient 
The  Biscayan  and  I  afterwards  took  a  pretty  long  walk 
into  the  country.  Do  you  insist  on  a  description  of  the 
country  around  Badajos  ?  I  can  assure  you  that  it  has  as 
ibrong  a  resemblance  to  many  other  countries  you  have 
Men,  or  of  which  you  have  read  descriptions,  as  the  fore* 
going  cathedral  has  to  other  cathedrals.  For  example,-^ 
*  the  mountains,  in  general,  are  lofty,  and  the  valleys 
low :  the  meadows,  particularly  after  rain,  are  verdant ; 
not  indeed  so  green  as  those  of  England,  but  still  they 
mast  be  allowed  to  be  of  a  greenish  colour ;  and  most  of 
the  rivulets,  to  the  best  of  my  remembrance,  flow  with  a 
luod  of  murmuring  sound,  and  in  a  serpentine  direction. 
The  country  would  produce  more,  if  it  were  better  culti- 
vated ;  and  it  would,  in  all  human  probability,  be  better 
cultivated,  if  the  inhabitants  were  more  industrious.^  Fare- 
veil,  my  dear  colonel. 

J.  MOaOAOMT. 
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LETTER  XV. 
The  Same  in  Continuation. 


Aftsr  having,  with  expressions  of  gratitude,  taken  leave 
of  the  worthy  bishop,  and  my  other  acquaintances  at  Ba- 
Jajoi,  Travers  and  I  proceeded  on  our  journey.  That 
>ame  day  wc  met  with  a  speciea  of  hospitality  still  more 
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unexpected,  and  far  more  extraordinary  than  what  we  had 
received  from  his  lordship. 

Before  we  could  arrive  at  the  inn  where  we  intended  to 
Bleep  wc  were  overtaken  by  the  most  violent  storm  of 
thunder,  lightning,  and  rain,  I  ever  witnessed.  During 
an  interval  of  the  former,  seeing  Travers  more  annoyed 
than  any  of  the  company,  I  said, — '  This  is  the  greatest 
hore,  Tom,  that  you  ever  experienced.^ 

*  Forgive  me,'  replied  he,  *  I  was  once  obliged  to  you 
for  experiencing  a  greater.^ 

*  Where  ? — When  ?  exclaimed  I. 

*  At  Poplar-bank,^  answered  he  :  *  when,  after  promis- 
ing to  return  directly,  you  left  me  a  long  summer  evening 
with  your  eternal  aunt,  Lady  Barbara  Voluble.^ 

^  Nay,^  rejoined  I,  bursting  into  laughter,  *  do  not  at- 
empt  to  make  my  poor  aunt  pass  for  the  greatest  of  all 
possible  bores,  as  long  as  your  uncle,  Mr.  Plaintive,  it 
in  existence.^ 

The  muleteer  was  surprised,  and,  I  fancy,  thought  it 
sinful  that  we  should  laugh  in  the  midst  of  such  a  storm. 
He  shook  his  head,  and  was  heard  to  mutter — *  Loi  Iju 
glcses  avian  de  rcir  aun  en  purgatorto.'*  * 

But  I  believe  you  do  not  know  this  uncle  of  Traverses. 
I  must  make  you  a  little  acquainted  with  him,  before  we 
proceed  a  foot  farther. 

Samson  Plaintive,  Esq.  is  a  man  of  about  forty-seven 
years  of  age,  above  six  feet  in  height,  and  of  a  very  ro^' 
bust  constitution ;  but,  unfortunately  for  him,  he  had 
been  left  heir  to  a  considerable  estate. 

His  father  died  when  little  Samson  was  only  Gve  yeari^ 
old,  leaving  him  entirely  to  the  care  of  his  mother,  a  wo- 
man exceedingly  whimsical  about  her  own  health.  This 
good  lady  was  likewise  so  anxious  about  that  of  her  son, 
that,  partly  from  affection  to  him,  and  partly  from  hatred 
to  Traverses  mother,  who  was  the  next  heir^  she  often 
brought  the  child  to  the  brink  of  the  grave,  through  so- 
licitude to  keep  him  out  of  it.     Yet,  in  spite  of  tiie  pains 

*  I  believe  those  English  would  laugh,  eveo  in  purgatory. 
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die  took  to  preserve  him  from  the  cold  air^  in  spite  of  the 
clothes  with  whidi  she  loaded  him  when  he  went  abroad, 
and  in  spite  of  all  the  drugs  she  obliged  him  to  swallow, 
nich  was  the  natural  strength  of  his  constituUon,  that  he 
was,  in  all  appearance,  a  very  stout  healthj  man  at  the 
ige  of  twenty-three,  when  he  lost  his  mother.  I  say  in 
appearance,  because  he  asserted  at  that  time,  as  he  has 
done  ever  since,  that  his  constitution  was  remarkably  de- 
ficate,  and  wonderfully  susceptible  of  all  manner  of  dis« 


Mr.  Plaintive^s  mind  was  not  so  vigorous  as  his  body : 
though  the  latter  had  withstood  all  the  efforts  of  his  mo« 
ther,  the  former  became  their  vicUm.  He  gradually  was 
infected  with  ail  her  whims ;  and  at  last  his  chief,  indeed 
his  only  care,  was  that  of  his  health  ;  and,  according  to 
his  own  account,  no  man  ever  bestowed  his  care  to  less 
purpose ;  for  he  always  declared  himself  to  be  in  bad 
health ;  and  nothing  provoked  him  so  much  as  hinting 
that  he  was  in  good  health,  or  likely  ever  to  be  so. 

As  he  kept  much  within  doors,  he  was  obliged  some- 
times to  have  recourse  to  books  as  an  amusement,  and 
took  some  delight  in  reading  history  and  romance.  Yet 
the  narrative  of  no  battle,  however  obstinate,  or  no  ad- 
venture, however  surprising,  delighted  him  so  much  as 
that  of  some  severe  distemper,  in  which  the  symptoms 
were  faithfully  delineated,  and  the  sufferings  of  the  pa- 
tient forcibly  recorded. 

Mr.  Plaintive  was  continually  consulting  practitioners 
in  physic  of  every  denomination,  though  he  never  admit- 
ted that  any  of  them  had  done  him  any  permanent  serv- 
ice. Those  of  the  profession,  who  advised  him  to  give 
over  swallowing  drugs,  and  to  look  for  a  cure  in  exercise, 
amusement,  and  temperance,  he  dismissed  as  theorists 
and  men  unacquainted  with  the  common  practice  of  medi- 
cine. 

Mr.  Plaintive  was  fond  of  telling  long  stories;  he  was  ge- 
nerally the  hero  of  his  own  tale :  and  being  of  the  opinion 
of  those  who  think  that  great  men  shine  most  in  advcrsi- 

VOL.  TIJ.  F 
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ty,  his  hero  was  always  as  miserable  as  he  could  make 
him.  His  heroism  being  of  a  passive  nature^  boweve^^, 
and  his  sufferings  always  in  the  superlative  degree^  which 
admits  of  little  variation  of  phraseology,  the  incidents  of 
the  narrative  were  seldom  entertaining. 

That  any  person  who  has  fived  to  the  age  of  manhood 
in  this  world,  and  had  opportunities  of  observing  how 
completely  mankind  are  occupied  with  themselves,  and 
how  little  with  others,  should  imagine  that  the  history  of 
his  complaints,  real  or  imaginary,  could  interest  his  whole 
set  of  acquaintance,  would  seem  impossible,  if  we  did  not 
meet  every  day  with  people,  who,  by  their  fondness  of  r^ 
peatirfg  such  histories,  seem  to  be  of  that  opinion.  Tho* 
who  are  continually  occupied  about  themselves  are  gene* 
rally  the  most  intolerable  to  others ;  and  in  thinking  that 
an  account  of  their  state  of  health  can  greatly  interest 
their  acauaintance,  they  must  believe  all  their  acquaint- 
ance of  opposite  characters  to  themselves,  as  they  must  be 
conscious  that  they  never  bestow  a  thought  on  any  body*# 
health  but  their  own. 

Indeed  nothing  else,  whether  of  a  public  or  private  na» 
ture,  can  much  interest  them  ;  a  victory,  a  massacre,  the 
dethronement  or  murder  of  kings  or  queens^-in  short,  the 
greatest  calamity  that  can  happen  to  any  individual,  or  to 
any  number  of  individuals,  interest  such  people  little,  in 
comparison  with  a  fit  of  the  toochach,  or  a  pain  in  their 
own  little  finger. 

As  Mr.  Plaintive^s  favourite  theme  of  discourse  was  al- 
ways tiresome,  and  often  disgusting,  he  found  it  difficult 
to  obtain  steady  listeners,  except  in  such  as  had  some  per- 
sonal interest  in  being  so.  This  consideration  first  sug- 
gested to  him  the  thought  of  marrying.  *  An  agreeable- 
looking  young  woman,  of  no  fortune,  but  of  an  accom- 
modating disposition,  struck  hb  fancy,  aud  he  paid  his 
addresses  to  her. 

The  young  lady  was  not  mightily  captivated  with  her 
loter:  but  her  relations  assured  her,  that  she  was  a  most  for^ 
tunate  woman ;  that  such  a  husband  was  a  far  more  valu- 
able prize  than  the  highest  in  the  state-lottery ;  that,  to 
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secure  her  own  happiness,  all  she  wotild  have  to  do  was, 
to  listen  to  her  husband's  narratives  with  a  patient  ear^ 
and  a  Bympathising  countenance. 

As  Mr.  Plaintive  was  a  very  stout4dokiiig  man,  shis 
thought  that  his  complaints  could  not  be  many :  she  there- 
fore  yielded  to  the  entreaties  of  her  relations,  and  accepU 
ed  his  hand. 

But  it  hi4)pened,  unluckily,  that  Mrs.  Plaintive,  from 
her  childhood,  which  with  her  lasted  longer  than  the 
usual  period,  had  been  noted  for  an  incessant  propensity 
to  prattle :  this  disposition,  fortified  by  habit,  she  retain-* 
ed  to  the  day  of  her  marriage.  From  that  time,  in  com-* 
plisnce  with  the  injunctions  of  her  relations,  and  to  se« 
cure  her  own  happiness,  she  allowed  her  husband  to  en« 
gnws  the  discourse,  which  generally  consisted  of  a  history 
of  bis  complaints. 

Though  she  thought  that  she  had  some  reason  to  com4 
plain  as  well  as  her  husband,  yet  she  had  the  resolution 
to  hold  her  tongue. 

But  it  was  soon  evident  that  the  character  of  a  listener^ 
io  which  she  had  never  before  appeared,  but  in  which  she 
made  strong  efforts  to  shine,  did  not  agree  with  her  con* 
stitution :  this  was  obvious  to  all  the  world,  except  to  Mn 
PlaiDtive.  He  was  so  occupied  with  his  own  feelings, 
thithepaid  no  attention  to  those  of  his  wife;  but.  en* 
grossed  the  conversation  every  day  so  unmercifully,  with 
hii  own  doleful  narratives,  that  she  hardly  ever  could  find 
an  opportunity  of  throwing  in  a  single  sentence;  and  the 
poor  woman  died  of  the  shock  occasioned  by  this  unna- 
tural retention,  within  a  few  months  after  her  marriage. 

The  same  unfeehng  disposition,  which  had  proved  fa^- 
tal  to  his  wife,  hindered  Mr.  Plaintive  front  suffering  se^ 
verely  on  account  of  her  death.  He  seemed  to  be  much 
•anoyed,  however,  by  the  lamentations  of  some  of  her  rela- 
tions ;  anc  he  had  a  great  dislike  to  wearing  black  :  tliose 
two  circnmstances  made  him  swear,  that  no  consideratioti 
should  prompt  him  to  marry  a  second  time,  that  he  might 
never  more  be  subjected  to  the  same  inponyeniences.       > 
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As  Travers  was  his  uncle's  natural  heir,  all  his  friends 
had  now  better  hopes  than  ever  of  his  succeeding  to  his 
fortune ;  an  expectation  which,  I  do  in  my  conscience  b^ 
lieve,  occupied  the  mind  of  Travers  less  than  it  did  oors. 

We  all  advised  him  to  pay  more  attention  than  ever  to 
his  uncle :  and  I  prevailed  on  him,  sometime  after,  to 
renounce  a  jaunt  to  North  Wales,  and  to  pass  the  month 
he  had  destined  for  it  with  bis  uncle,  then  at  bis  bouse  in 
the  country. 

Though  no  man  ever  had  less  sympathy  to  bestow, 
none  was  ever  more  fond  of  receiving  it  than  Mr.  Plain- 
tive. His  complaints,  no  doubt,  were  often  imaginary ; 
but  it  is  equdly  certain  that  he  seldom  imagined  them  to 
be  so  bad  as  he  wished  his  friends  to  think  them  :  this  qv 
peared  by  his  habitual  exaggerations,  in  the  answer  he 
turned  to  all  messages  respecting  his  health.  He  somei 
times  announced  that  he  was  indisposed,  when  even  be 
himself  knew  that  nothing  ailed  him,  merely  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  receiving  sympathising  inquiries  concenung 
his  health ;  and  if  he  observed  from  the  window  any  ac< 
qoaintance  coming  to  call  on  him,  he  has  been  known  tc 
.throw  himself  under  the  cover  on  the  bed,  and  declare  U 
his  visitor  that  he  was  unable  to  move  across  the  room. 

At  other  times,  when  he  really  wi6  in  bed,  and  hadnol 
been  beard  to  make  any  uncommon  complaint  that  mom* 
ing,  if  he  heard  the  foot  of  a  friend,  who  was  to  be  ad 
mitted  to  his  bed-side,  he  would  groan  so  loud,  that  tb 
visitor  heard  him  before  be  entered  the  chamber. 

In  this,  as  in  almost  every  thing,  else,  Mr.  Plaintivi 
differs  from  his  nephew,  who,  of  all  things,  can  least  en 
dure  any  lamentation  or  expression  of  compassion,  what 
ever  illness  or  unlucky  accident  may  happen  to  him. 

It  is  wonderful  in  what  different  and  opposite  manner 
the  paltry  quality  of  affectation  appears.  There  are  nwi 
who  affect  an  infinitely  greater  indifference  about  ever 
thing  that  regards  their  health,  than  in  reality  they  fed 
In  their  indifference,  however,  they  are  pretty  sure  c 
having  more  people  to  sympathise  with  them  than  in  th 
other.     But  my  friend  Travers  belongs  to  neither  of  thos 
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daises  of  men.  I  never  was  aoquunted  with  any  of  the 
human  race  more  completely  free  than  he  is  from  every 
kind  of  affectation. 

When  he  lived  with  his  uncle  in  the  country,  he  usu- 
illy  went  out  on  horeback  every  morning,  several  hours 
before  Mr.  Plaintive  rose,  and  returned  in  time  to  break- 
fast with  him. 

As  he  began  to  ascend  a  hill  on  his  return  one  morning, 
be  saw  two  horses,  witliout  a  driver,  dra|^;ing  a  post- 
diaise  down  tlie  hill,  at  full  gallop. 

Several  people,  before  Travers  on  the  road,  flew  to  the 
right  and  left,  as  the  horses  approached,  thinking  it  a 
KnriGe  of  too  much  danger  to  attempt  stopping  them. 
A  man  and  woman  were  in  the  chaise ;  the  latter  scream- 
ing, and  extending  her  arms  from  the  window.  Travers 
dimounted,  ordering  his  servant  to  do  the  same,  and  to 
\M  the  horse  in  a  line  with  his,  across  the  road,  so  as  to 
itop  the  chaise.  The  declivity  was  considerable;  yet 
tbis  appearance,  in  some  degree,  checked  the  horses. 

Travers  had  the  address  to  catch  the  reins,  which  trail- 
ed on  the  ground,  and  at  last  to  stc^  the  horses  entirely ; 
but,  in  ihe  midst  of  his  eSbvis,  he  was  ovM*set,  and  he 
received  a  severe  bruise  on  the  temple,  of  which,  how- 
erer,  he  himself  made  light  The  postillion,  who  had 
been  all  tfiis  time  running  after  the  chaise,  soon  joined 
tbem.  Something  belonging  to  it  had  gone  wrong  at  the 
top  of  the  hill ;  he  had  dismounted  to  put  it  right,  which 
while  he  was  doing  die  horses  had  taken  fright,  and  gal- 
loped down  the  hill. 

The  gentleman  and  lady  came  out  of  the  chaise  to  ex- 
press their  acknowledgments  to  Mr.  Travers  for  the  im- 
portant service  he  bad  rendered  them :  he  said,  once  or 
twice,  it  was  not  worth  mentioning,  and  would  have  staid 
to  hand  the  lady  into  the  chaise ;  but  on  her  persisting  in 
expressions  of  gratitude,  he  mounted  his  horse,  and  rode 
to  his  uncIe^s,  witliout  saying  a  word. 

At  his  arrival,  he  was  told  that  Mr.  Plaintive  had  pass- 
ed a  bad  night,  and  had  sent  for  a  physician.— Travers 
found  him  at  brieakfast  notwithstanding.— Mr.  Plamtive 
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immediately  began  to  give  a  very  circumstantial  accoun 
of  his  sufferings  throu^  the  night ;  but  on  observing  i 
considerable  swelling  on  his  nephew^s  temple^  he  coulc 
not  help  expressing  some  surprise,  and  asking  1k>w  it  came 

<  It  is  a  mere  nothing,"*  said  Travers,  <  not  worth  mind 
i.ng ;  a  little  warm  vinegar  will  carry  it  away  in  a  day  a 
two.* 

Mr.  Plaintive  resumed  his  own  story,  which  he  continu 
ed  till  the  physician  arrived. 

Mr.  Plaintive  having  heard  that  this  phy»cian,  who  wa 
newly  created  a  knight  or  baronet,  I  don't  know  which 
had  been  called  to  see  a  patient  in  his  neighbourhood 
seized  the  opportunity  of  consulting  him  before  his  re 
turn  to  the  capital.  As  soon  as  he  was  seated,  he  repeat 
ed  to  him  the  same  dismal  tale  that  he  had  just  told  t 
his  nephew ;  and  when  he  had  done— 

*  How  do  you  find  my  pulse,  doctor  ?"* 

*  Upon  my  word,  much  better  than  could  have  bee 
expected  after  what  you  have  told  me.' 

*  How  does  my  tongue  appear  ?^  said  he  to  tlie  doctoi 

*  Very  clean,  indeed  !^ 

In  short,  to  every  question  which  the  patient  put,  th 
doctor,  who  was  a  man  of  veracity,  gave  an  answer  thf 
indicated  perfect  health. 

<  Alas  r  said  Mr.  Plaintive,  in  a  whining  voice,  <  wbi 
renders  my  cure  so  hopeless  is,  that  there  is  no  symptoi 
to  lay  hold  of  and  prescribe  for.^ 

<  I  acknowledge,*  replied  the  doctor,  <  I  should  l 
much  at  a  loss.* 

<  Though  my  whole  system  is  deranged,  yet  all  tb 
particular  parts  are  in  good  order ;  are  they  not,  doctor 

*  They  really  seem  so.* 

*  What  a  pity  it  is,  doctor,  that  I  never  have  had  tli 
gout;  that  is  a  disease,  I  understand,  which  remov< 
others  that  have  resisted  every  method  of  cure.' 

<  A  fit  of  the  gout  certainly  does  sometimes  remov 
other  complaints,*  the  piiysician  answered. 

*  Cannot  you,  then,  give  me  a  fit  directly  f  said  M. 
plaintive* 
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*  Indeed  I  cannot^^  answered  the  phyisician. 

*  Voum  sieems  to  be  a  very  unfortunate  profession, 
doctcN*/  fi{ud  T/avers :  ^  for  although  you  deal  entirely  in 
diseases,  yet  you  are  neither  certain  of  removing  them 
from  those:  who  have  them,  nor  of  giving  them  to  those 
who  have  them  not/ 

*  What  you  observe  is  very  true,'  replied  the  physi-r 
dtn,  smiling  and  turning  to  Travers,  whom  he  had  not 
before  attended  to ; — <  but,  my  good  sir^'  continued  he, 
^  what  is  the  matter, with  jrour  faceP^ 

*  Nothing,  nothing  at  aU,*  said  Travers. 

'  It  is  a  good  deal  swelled,*  rejoined  the  doctor.. 
<  My  face  has  a  habit  of  Iswelling.** 

*  A  habit  of  swell! ngT    r. 

*  Yes,'  rejoined  Travers,  a .  little  peevishly.  *  But 
pmy  say  no  more  about  it.!  •     .     ' 

Mr.  Plaintive,  thinking  his  tephew  treated  the  doctor 
with  too  little  ceremony,  said,  *.I  ask  pardon,  Tom,  for 
not  presenting  Sir  *-r-^.     .-     >    to  you.' ; 

The  two  gentlemen  having  bowed  to  each  other— 
*  *  A  good  many  of  your  profession  have  had  the  ho- 
nour of  knighthood  conferred  on   them  of  late,'  said 
Traversi. 

*  A  ^oeat  many,  sir,'  answered  the  physician,  with  a 
smile^ — *  By-and-bye,'  continued  he,  *  I  suppose  no  man 
wiU  presume  to  practise  medicine  without  it.' 

*  As  in  the  days  of  chivalry >'  rejcuned  Travers, '  when 
qp  man  could  lawfully  kill  on  the  highway  till  he  was 
dubbed  a  knight' 

This  sally  set  the  physician,  who  was*  one  of  the  best- 
DAtured  men  in  the  world,  into  a  fit  of  laughter,  and  in- 
terested him  more  than  ever  in  the  swelling  of  Travers's 


*  I  am  really  concerned,  sir,  for  that  swelling,*  said  he. 

*  It  is*not  worth  your  while,'  replied  Travers. 

^  I  fear  it  may  become  troublesome,'  said  the  doctor. 

*  It  would  not  be  in  the  least  troublesome,  if  you 
would  let  it  alone,'  said  Travers. 

.   [Do  you  not  feel  yourself  at  all  the  worse  for  it  ?' 
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*  No ;  I  feel  myself  rather  the  better  for  it,^  replied 
Travers,  angrily,  and  going  directly  out  of  the  room. 

*  This  seems  to  be  a  very  singular  gentleman,^  said  tb« 
physician. 

<  You  never  met  with  a  man  so  whimsical,  I  suppose/ 
replied  Mr.  Plaintive. 

*  Forgive  me,'  rejoined  the  physician,  slyly—*  I  think 
I  have.**But  you  really  ought  to  advise  him  to  send  for 
a  surgeon,  and  lose  some  blood  ;  for,  besides  his  temple, 
which  is  much  swelled  and  inflamed,  his  leg  is  hurt,  for 
he  halted  a  little  as  ne  walked  out  the  room/ 

*  But  what  do  you  intend  to  prescribe,  doctor,  for  my 
own  complaints  ?  You  must  be  sensible  that  there  is  no 
time  to  be  lost,'  said  Mr.  Plaintive. 

<  True,  sir,*  replied  the  doctor  (seeing  that  he  could 
not  be  satisfied  otherwise) — <  I  shall  order  you  some  re- 
storative draughts  :  but  I  must  assure  you,  at  the  same 
time,  that  their  good  effect  will  be  greatly  assisted  by 
your  riding  on  horseback  three  or  four  hours  eveiy  day 
before  dinner.*^ 

*  You  mean  when  the  weather  is  fine,-  said  Mr.  Plain-' 

•  •       • 

tive. 

*  I  mean  in  all  weathers,*  answered  the  physician. 
Travers  having  returned  to  his  uncle  after  the  physi- 
cian was  gone— - 

*  It  seems  very  extraordinary,  Tom,'  said  Mr.  Pl«n- 
tive,  <  that  the  doctor  should  have  pud  more  attention  to 
the  bruise  on  your  face  than  to  all  my  comjdaints,  though 
he  must  be  sensible  that  internal  diseases  are  far  more 
dangerous  than  external.' 

f  Horace  accounts  for  that,'  replied  Travers.—- 

*  Segnius  !rrit«it  anlmos  dcmiiM  ptr  aurcni» 
Quam  quoc  sunt  oculis  tubjecta  fidelibui.* 

f  Poh  !^  said  Mr.  Plaintive,  ^  Horace  was  no  physician.* 

<  He  occasionally  gives  some  tolerable  good  rules  for 
preserving  health,  however,?  replied  Travers;  <  particu- 
larly in  the  second  satire  in  the  second  book.* 

When  Mr.  Plaintive  afterwards  looked  into  that  satire, 
e  was  not  a  little  displeased  with  his  nephew,  both  on 
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aooouBt  of  his  quotauoB  and  the  referance ;  because  he 
(Mind  in  the  first  an  ioMnuaticm  that  his  oonplaints  were 
ifliagiiiary«  and  in  the  second  an  opinion  that  they  would 
be  more  effectually  removed  by  exercise  and  temperance, 
both  of  which  be  hated,  than  by  drugs,  in  which  he  de- 
Kghted.  , 

While  he  ttiU  remained  in  diis  sour  temper  crf^mind, 
Irhich  it  was  not  in  the  nature  of  Travers,  fh)m  any  con- 
sideration  of  interest,  to  endearour  to  sweeten,  an  acci« 
dent  occurred  wbi^h  produced  a  breach  between  them. 

After  Travers  had  nearly  recovered  of  his  bruise,  he 
went  out  pretty  early  with  the  harriers ;  and  finding  bet- 
ter sport  than  usual,  he  did  not  return  till  the  time  of 
dinner,  when  he  found  some  company  at  table  with  his 
uncle. 

After  making  a  very  hearty  dinner,  Mr.  Plaintive  began 
the  history  of  his  own  case,  in  which  he  was  more  circum- 
stantial that  day  than  usual,  for  the  benefit  of  a  stranger, 
who  listened  with  a  sympathising  face  of  attention.  But 
in  the  most  pathetic  part  of  the  story  Travers  unfortu- 
ntlely  fell  asleep,  and,  more  unfortunately  still,  began  to 
mortt  so  Iqud,  that  one  of  tlie  company  burst  into  laughs 
ter,  which  infected  others,  and  at  last  caught  the  sympa- 
thising stranger  himself. 

You  will  please  to  observe,  colonel,  that  this  fit  of  mcr? 
riment  broke  forth  at  the  very  instant  when  PlainUve  had 
arrived  at  the  climax  of  woe ;  when  he  flattered  himself 
that  he  had  melted  thje  most  obdurate  heart  in  the  cpmpar 
ny,  and  was  in  possession  of  their  full  sympathy. — You 
will  not  be  surprised,  therefore,  that  he  was  too  much 
shocked  to  resume  his  narrative— he  was  struck  dum|> 
with  indignation,  which  the  company  perceiving,  soon 
withdrew.  As  th.e  last  of  them  was  going  out  of  the  room, 
Travers  awoke,  and,  rubbing  his  eyes,  asked,  *  What  was 
the  matter  P^  To  this  question  he  received  from  Mr. 
Pkuntive  so  rude  an  answer,  that  he  immediately  rose, 
and  calling  for  his  servant,  ordered  his  carriage,  and  drove 
to  an  inn  within  two  miles  of  his  nucleus  house,  went  to 

c4  cUrectly,  dept  very  sound,  and  set  out  next  morning 
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for  London :  since  which  time  the  uncle  and  nephew  have 
neser  met  I  have  endeavoured  since  to  prevail  on  Trar 
vers  to  make  advances,  and  use  some  means  to  regun  hia 
unde'^s  friendship,  but  hitherto  without  success.  He  saya 
nothing  would  do  except  adinowledgtng  that  he  had  given 
him  just  cause  of  offence,  and  patiently  listening  to  the 
long  catalogue  of  hi^  complaints,  as  often  as  they  met, 
which  he  thought  too  dear  a  purchase  for  the  estate. 

However  indiiferent  he  may  appear  on  the  subject,  I 
cannot  bear  the  thought  of  the  honest  feliow^s  sustaining 
so  great  a  loss ;  and  therefore  I  persist  in  my  endeavours 
to  bring  about  a  reconciliation,  in  which  I  find  more  diffir 
culty  from  the  uncle  than  the  nephew :  and  this  is  not 
surprising;  for  mankind  more  easily  forgive  those  who 
tire  them  than  those  to  whom  they  are  tiresome. 

Now,  my  friend,  if  you  should  be  displeasjed  at  being  so 
long  detuned  by  Mr.  Plaintive,  when,  periiaps,  you  lan- 
guished for  the  end  of  our  journey,  I  can  only  plead  that 
the'offence  was  unpremeditated ;  for  when  I  b^g;an  this  let- 
ter I  had  as  little  idea  of  being  stopped  by  that  gentleman 
as  you  had :  he  came  on  me  as  unexpectedly  as  the  sngib 
lar  instance  of  hospitality  I  promised  to  give  you  an  ac* 
count  of,  but  which  I  must  defer  till  the  next  opportuni- 
ty.    Adieu ! 

^.  MORDAUN?:. 


LETTEE  XVI. 
The  Same  in  Ctmiinualion. 

jLou  will  remember  that  our  muleteer  was  a  good  deal 
surprised,  and  a  little  angry,  at  seeing  Travcra  and  me 
laughing  in  the  middle  of  the  storm.  He  moved  on  rather 
sulkily  ;  but  before  we  could  arrive  at  the  inn,  where  we 
intended  to  pass  the  night,  we  percpived  a  lone  liouse  ia 
the  midst  of  underwood,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  and  at 
a  considerable  distance  from  the  high  road.  The  mule- 
teer declared  that  it  was  iroppssible  for  his  cattle  to..  pn>- 
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ceed  to  the  inn  during  such  a  storm,  and  that  the  besi 
thing  we  could  do  was  to  take  shelter^  for  tlie  night,  in 
that  house. 

As  I  bad  been  told  that  all  those  frontiers  were  inhabit? 
ed  by  gangs  of  smugglers,  who  are  the  most  desperate  fel- 
lows in  Spain,  and  sometimes  act  as  robbers,  I. was  not 
very  fond  of  the  proposal.  I  mentioned  this  to  Travers, 
vho,  shrugging  his  shouldiers,  said,  <  he  would  do  as  I 
pleased  ;  but  that  it  was  better  to  be  robbed  than  drown? 
ed.*  Meanwhile  a  stout  fellow,  well  mounted,  rode  by  us 
towards  the  house :  he  had  a  gun  on  each  ^de,  slung  in 
tbe  manner  in  which  a  dragoon  carries  his  carabine,  and 
the  m^n  had  underjiim  a  well-filled  package  of  considera^ 
hie  bulk. 

The  muleteer  asked  him  whether  he  might  be  permit- 
ted to  shelter  his  mules  from  the  stonn. 

*  Do  you  think  that  my  house  is  inhabited  by  Moors?* 
md  the  man. 

The  muleteer  drove  directly  up  to  the  house,  unhar^ 
nessed  his  mules,  put  them  into  the  stable,  which  seemed 
to  be  the  first  room  of  the  mansion ;  for  through  it  we 
passed  to  the  kitchen,  where  we  found  three  men  and  two 
women,  with  a  blind  musician,  sitting  by  the  fire,  strum- 
ming  a  guitar,  which  he  accompanied  by  occasional  stan- 
zas through  his  nose.  The  company  were  so  attentive  to 
the  music,  that  they  took  little  notice  of  Travers  and  me, 
till  the  person  we  had  seen  on  the  road,  and  whom  we 
found  to  be  the  master  of  the  house,  came  in.—-*  Why  do 
you  stand  apart,  like  intruders  ?*  said  he,  in  a  loud  and 
rather  surly  tone :  <  I  invited  you  to  my  house,  which  you 
ought  therefore  to  con^der  as  your  own.'* 

We  bowed,  and  approached  nearer  to  the  fire.  In  a 
short  time  supper  was  laid  upon  a  long  table  in  the  same 
room.  The  landlord  made  Travers  sit  on  one  side  of  him, 
and  me  on  the  other :  he  pressed  us  to  every  dish  on  the 
table.  The  principal  one  consisted  of  pieces  of  mutton 
and  kid,  stewed  with  abundance  of  hog''s  lard,  and  strong- 
ly seasoned  with  garlic :  there  was  also  a  large  dish  of  sal- 
lad,  swimming  in  ran(»d  oil^  called  a  gatpacluh    All  the 
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company  cat  voraciously  of  both,  except  Travers  and  dm 
Neither  our  own  appetite,  though  keen,  nor  the  landlordT 
invitation,  could  overcome  the  repugnance  excited  by  tb 
flavour  and  appearance  of  those  two  dishes.  To  mak 
amends,  however,  we  eat  abundantly  of  the  breads  wfaks 
was  very  good,  and  of  oranges,  of  which  abundance  are  t 
be  found  in  every  cottage.  We  would  have  drank  mm 
of  the  wine  had  ic  not  been  extremely  strong  and  fiery.— 
Onr  landlord  mistook  the  reason  of  our  giving  a  prefei 
ence  to  the  bread,  and  frequently  assured  us  that  we  wer 
just  as  welcome  to  the  highest  seasoned  dish  on  the  tabi 
as  to  that*  The  supper  being  ended,  the  company  wrap 
ped  themselves  in  their  great  cloaks,  and  laid  ihemselvc 
on  the  ground,  except  one  man,  who  preferred  the  tabk 
and  another,  who  chose  the  stone  bench  next  the  fire. 

I  happened  to  say  something  to  the  muleteer  conceni 
iog  our  baggage ;  this  was  overheard  by  the  landlord.- 
*  Segnior,"^  said  he,  bluntly,  <  you  are  in  my  house :  it  i 
ray  business  that  oU  your  things  be  properly  taken  car 
of: 

He  then  desired  Thivers  and  me  to  follow  him,  whic 
we  did,  into  a  room  where  there  wais  a  bed.-*^*  This  i 
the  only  bed  in  the  house,^  said  he ;  ^  as  you  are  stran 
gers,  it  is  for  you — Buena*  noches  ;*  so  saying,  be  left  tfa 
room. 

^  If  this  man,  after  all,  should  prove  a  knave,  I  sliall  b 
much  surprised/  sud  I ;  *  so  much  has  he  the  nvuinersc 
an  honest  man.^ 

^  It  is  the  business  of  knaves  to  make  others  believ 
that  they  are  honest,'  rejoined  Travers. 

*  This  man  has  succeeded  with  me,^  said  I. 

*'  Do  you  think  he  has  succeeded  with  himself?'*  sai 
Travers. 

'  I  am  persuaded  he  has,'  answered  I. 

*  Then  depend  upon  it  he  is  an  honest  man,'  adde 
Travers ;  *  for  though  a  man  may  deceive  the  rest  of  tk 
world  in  that  point,  yet,  were  he  as  cunning  as  the  devi 
he  cannot  deceive  himself.^ 

5  Uight,  Tofn,^  rejoined  I,  struck  with  his  obsenraUon 
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*  tAd  thus  a  knave  can  never  be  lecure,  even  in  this  life ; 
far,  in  spite  of  all  his  circumspection  to  keep  his  wickecU 
Mss  concealed,  there  is  always  one  person  in  the  world 
tequainted  with  it ;  and  it  is  wisely  ordered,  that  when 
nobody  else  eould,  that  single  witness  very  often  betrays 
him,  and  brings  him  to  shame.^ 

I  happened  to  step  out  of  our  bed-chamber  after  this, 
and  was  highly  pleased  to  find  the  storm  entirely  abated ; 
but  a  good  deal  surprised,  at  the  same  time,  that  every 
person  seemed  fast  asleep,  though  all  the  doors  of  the 
bouse,  even  that  to  the  fields,  were  open. 

When  I  returned,  however,  I  thought  proper  to  shut 
tbat  out  of  our  bed-chamber,  and  tlien  lay  down  in  my 
dothes  beside  Travers,  who  -was  already  stretched  on  the 
bed. 

We  were  awaked  early  in  the  morning  by  the  muleteer, 
wbo  informed  us  that  every  thing  was  ready.  After 
breakfasting  on  bread  and  wine,  I  went  iit  search  of  oor 
hodkird,  whom  I  found  already  mounted  and  accoutred, 
as  he  had  been  the  day  before,  with  his  two  guns.— I 
asked,  him  what  was  to  pay* 

He  looked  displeased,  and  said,  *  his  house  was  not  an 
ma.* 

I  thanked  him  for  his  hospitality  ;— *  but  still,^  said  I, 
'  yoQ  will  be  so  good  as  to  give  this  to  the  maid  who 
dressed  our  supper,  and  the  man  who  assisted  the  mule- 
teer, neither  of  whom  I  can  find.^ 

;    *  I  pay  them  their  wages,^  said  he,  refusing  the  money, 
and  directly  riding  off. 

While  I  amuse  myself,  and  endeavour  to  amuse  you, 
ny  friend,  with  what  I  can  recollect  of  the  most  striking 
occurrences  of  this  journey,  I  do  not  pretend  to  give  you 
t  view  of  the  general  manners  or  character  of  the  Spani- 
ards: were  I  in  other  respects  qualified  for  that,  the  short 
*tay  I  made  in  the  country  would  render  me  inadequate 
to  such  a  task.  The  impression  left  on  my  mind,  how- 
ler, by  what  I  observed  during  this  journey,  is,  that  the 
Spaniards  are  of  an  honest,  hospitable,  and  generous  nor 
^ure,  and  capable  of  making  as  respectable  a  figure  as  any 
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people  in  Earope,  if  cTer  their  minds  should  be  freed 
from  that  absurd  and  debasing  superstition,  which  chills 
their  energy,  and  tends  to  check  every  species  of  improve- 
ment—-more  than  all  the  other  circumstances  to  which 
their  poverty  and  degeneracy  have  been  imputed.  This» 
however,  is  conjecture ;  but  what  you  may  rely  on  as  fact 
is,  that  a  Spanish  bishop,  and  a  Spanish  smuggler,  treated 
two  English  travellers  as  has  been  mentioned. 

To-morrow,  if  you  please,  we  shall  proceed  on  our 
journey.     In  the  meanwhile  I  remain,  yours,  &c. 

J.  110BD4UNT. 


LETTER  VIII. 

The  Same  in  Conlinuation, 

X.  H«  second  day  after  we  left  the  house  of  the  smuggler 
we  arrived  at  Merida:  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  travel 
above  six  and  thirty  or  forty  miles  a  day  in  this  country. 
Merida,  formerly  a  Roman  colony  of  great  opulence,  (as 
many  fragments  of  triumphal  arches,  and  other  pieces  of 
exquisite  architecture,  indicate),  is  now  the  residence  of 
idleness,  poverty,  and  filth. 

We  should  not  have  staid  longer  than  was  absolutely 
necessary  in  this  wretched  town,  if  I  had  not  had  a  letter 
from  the  commandant  of  Elvas  to  an  Irish  officer  in  the 
Spanish  service,  who,  having  married  a  lady  of  some  for- 
tune in  the  neighbourhood  of  Merida,  found  it  expedient 
to  reside  there  at  that  time. 

After  the  civilities  we  had  recerved  from  the  command- 
ant, we  thought  it  proper  that  we  should  wait  on  his  cor- 
respQndent,  and  deliver  the  letter  into  his  own  hands. 

We  found  him  a  lively  intelligent  man  :  he  immediate- 
ly invited  us  to  sleep  at  his  house.  On  my  hinting  our 
determination  to  proceed  on  our  journey  next  morning,-— 
<  I  do  not  expect,  gentlemen,'. said  he,  *  that  any  thing  I 
can  offer  will  prevail  on  you  to  make  a  long  abode  in  such 
a  place  as  this ;  but  I  shall  be  mortified,  indeed,  if  you 
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liiU  not  do  me  the  pleasure  of  giving  my  house  the  prefer- 
ence to  the  inn  while  you  do  stay.^ 

He  afterwards  persuaded  us  to  agree  to  remain  all  the 
ibUowing  day,  part  of  which  we  employed  in  viewing  the 
Roman  antiquities;  and  found  our  new  acquaintance  not 
only  to  be  an  hospitable  landlord,  but  also  an  instructive 
Cicerone.  The  fortune  necessary  for  acting  the  first  of 
these  characters  arc  not  more  rare,  in  this  decayed  town, 
than  the  knowledge  requisite  for  the  setond. 

After  we  had  viewed  what  was  thought  most  worthy  of 
inspection,  as  we  walked  by  the  side  of  the  river  which 
separates  part  uf  the  suburbs  from  the  town,  observing 
that  the  river  was  choked  up  at  both  banks,  so  as  to  con- 
fine  the  current  within  a  few  yards  at  the  centre,  I  said, 
'  May  not  many  remains  of  Roman  sculpture,  and  frag- 
ments of  architecture,  lie  buried  beneath  the  rubbish  on 
each  side  of  this  river  ?^ 

*  It  is  highly  probable,^  replied  the  officer ;  <  and  a 
countryman  of  mine,  a  Roman  catholic  clergyman,  was  so 
much  of  that  opinion,  that,  as  he  passed  this  way,  on  his 
return  to  London  from  Madrid,  some  years  ago,  after  as 
accurate  an  examination  as  he  could  conveniently  make,  he 
wrote  to  the  minister  of  Spain,  recommending  it  strongly 
that  his  excellency  should  take  measures  for  having  the 
rubbish  cleared  away,  as  there  were  many  reasons  for  be- 
lieving that  the  labour  would  be  well  repaid  by  the  anti- 
quities which  would  be  dug  up.   The  minister  according- 
ly ordered  an  engineer  to  Mcrida  for  that  very  purpose. 
But  no  sooner  was  bis  design  known,  than  certain  monks 
began  to  murmur  agiiinst  it :  they  said,  '  it  was  paying 
that  respect  to  fragments  of  Pagan  temples  and  statutes 
which  was  due  to  the  relics  of  Christian  saints  onlv :  that 
some  men,  particularly  the  whole  childish  race  of  virtuo- 
sos, were  so  depraved,  as  to  admire  specimens  of  ancient 
sculpture  more  than  any  portion  of  the  real  bones  of  a 
martyr :  that  if  this  scheme  was  adopted,  who  could  an- 
swer that  some  heathen  deity  would  not  be  dug  up,  of 
iDore  exquisite   workmanship  than  any  of  those   which 
excited  so  mucli  profane  adoration  ahready :  that  by  the 
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pietj,  as  well  as  the  wisdom  of  their  ancestorf^  those  idob 
were  buried  under  ground,  where,  experience  had  now 
proved,  they  did  no  harm ;  but  there  was  no  knowing  what 
mischief  they  might  do  if  they  were  raised  agttn :  that 
mention  was  made  in  the  bible  of  no  resurrection  bat  that 
of  the  quick  and  the  dead :  that  statues  were  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other,  and  therefore  not  entitled  to  the  same 
pnTiIege :  that  it  was  safest,  and  most  prudent,' to  leave 
things  as  they  are;  because  change  or  innoTation,  on  the 
pretext  of  reformation,  was  often  productive  of  irrepara- 
ble evil,  as  the  church  had  ahready  experienced/ 

These  considerations  greatly  alarmed  the  good  cidzens 
of  Merida,  and  seemed^  so  rational  to  the  king^s  confessor, 
a  Franciscan  friar,  that  he  prev^led  on  his  majesty  to  re- 
call the  engineer,  and  the  river  was  allowed  to  remain 
choked,  as  you  see  it,  to  the  great  consolation  of  the 
inhabitants. 

We  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  another  instance 
of  the  piety  of  these  people,  as  we  returned  from  the 
river. 

It  was  a  holiday :  the  whole  town  seemed  in  motion. 
At  the  comer  of  almost  every  street  there  was  a  group  of 
both  sexes,  dancing  to  the  music  of  a  guitar. 

I  have  observed,  indeed,  that  at  alt  times  and  in  every 
town  and  village  of  Spain  through  which  I  have  passed, 
people  of  all  ages  and  conditions  assemble  round  the  nni- 
sician,  at  the  first  sound  of  this  instrument. 

The  agility  of  some  of  the  male-dancers  seemed  sur- 
prising, because  they  were  often  mere  clowns,  whose  dress 
was  ill  adapted  to  that  exercise :  but  what  was  more  at- 
tractive was  the  wonderful  flexibilty  of  movennent,  as  well 
OS  intelligence  of  look,  with  which  many  of  the  women 
humoured  the  music. 

In  tlic  Streets  of  Merida  we  particularly  remarked  one 
group  of  both  sexes,  who  were  performing  the  fandango, 
and  other  dances,  with  more  energy  than  the  rest,  and 
with  a  degree  of  vivacity  and  a  wantonness  of  gesture  that 
seemed  more  suitable  to  Bacchantes,  or  the  worshipers  of 
the  heathen  god  of  the  gardens,  than  to  Christians.    In 
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tbe  tMtHoi.Hk^  exertions,  b<y#ev#r,  the  greiibellof 
the  pvinapdl  .churth  tolled :  it  wm  the  ATe^Mariat  or 
Angelufl  liour  i  and  in  an  inttant  all  ^e  dancen  freie<ai 
fk&t  kiieea. .  Those  eyes^  which  the  iBOnieat.]wfore  fl^ah- 
ed  wantonneBi^  were  devoutly  fixed  on  the  ground ;  and, 
instead  of  the  guitar,  nothing  was  heard  but  an  unihrexsal 
amtter  of  phiyer. 

'  You  see,  gentlemen/  said,  the  <Mcetf  <  thattbd  en- 
tlnisiasm  of  mirth  is  not  at  such  a  distend;  from  devotion, 
in  this  wamk.dimate,  as  it  is  supposed  to  be  in  your  eold 
ishmd,  particularly  by  the  inhabitanto  of  the  eoldest  part 
of  it'  ..;:   ...     . 

*  I  have  a  great  notion,  howerei','  sud  I,  <  that  those 
people  were  more  earnest  in  the  first  then  the  second.' 

*  I  believe  them  to  be  in  earnest  in  both,^  rejoined  the 
officer* 

'  I  dare  swcar,^  sud  Travers,  *  they  prefer  the  mu- 
sic of  the  guitar  to  that  of  the  bell ;  but  they  believe, 
that  if  they  omitted  their  prayers  at  the  sound  of  the  bell, 
they  would  be  struck  with  some  disease,  which  would  put 
it  out  of  their  power  to  dance  to  the  sound  of  the  guitar.^ 

'  There  is  no  knowing,  peeple^s  motives,^  replied  this 
csndid  Irishman :  *  secret  hopes  and  wishes,  which  we 
would  not  like  to  be  known,  are  apt  to  intermingle  with 
the  devotion  of  the  best  of  us. 

*  Haifd  coMm  piMDptiim  cst«  mannuniae  humiletque  Kumnrbf^ 
ToUera  dc  t«iDpU«,  el  aperto  vivcr«  voto.*  * 

*  But  the  sudden  transition  which  you  have  just  beheld 
has,  I  am  persuaded,  taken  place  at  the  same  hour  all 
over  Spain.  I  myself  have  seen  the  actors,  on  the  same 
occssion,  stop  the  performance,  and  kneel  on  the  stage : 
the  same  occurs  ^t  court.  Whoever  is  present  at  the 
loiiiid  of  the  Ave-Maria  bell  koeels  immediately,  the  king 
hiauelf  giving  the  example.'.  .        .| 

*'  The  Spanish  monarchs  have  long  been  dbtingiiishe4r  . " 
fiorpi^ty,'  naidl.  .        li^^^ 

*  The  Spanish  nation  hes  long  been  4isUngaisheii4>r 
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^ffeB|^o(irc9flt>' irepHed  the  officer.   ^  WbAle««r*4Mfereiieb 
lOfdiinctep-tbeM  may  beintb^  mbtbilaiMtof  tliedif- 
>fei8Dt  ptoviooes'in  other  respects^  they  reieinble  each 
-dcher  m  ^tkbiflrtiele  of  devockmy    You  hate  obeerved,  no 
•cbabt^'  tbatidicy  kneel  in  the  middle  o€  the  etoeM,  m  aH 
weathetis/irhen  the  host  ^eaam*'  The  kle  fcia^  Chariea 
III,  never  met  it  without  coming  out  of  his  carriage, 
-nd'puttibg'  the  priest  into  it,  he  himself  following  on 
(fisot,  with- all  his  attendants,  to  the  house  of  the  siek 
ipersott  to  whbm  it  was  carrying.     He  at  the  same  time 
seqt'orddn  &t  his  own  pbysiciaii  tb  attend  the  iick  per- 
son, from  that  time  till  his  recoTery  or  death.     This  ae- 
coufttli  for'  what  might  otherwise  swpiise  yon,  gentlemen, 
namely,  that  the  cbuftiers  ib  Spain  have  not  only  a  great- 
'M^show  of  devbtion  than  the  nobili^  in  other-  countries, 
but  even  more  than  the  lower  ranks  of  their  own  country/ 
'    As  we  approadied  the  officer's  house,  after  leaving  the 
.group  of  dancers^  I  remarked  a  Corinthian  pillar  of  ex- 
^isite  sculpture,  which  formed  part  of  the  wall  of  one  of 
die  parish-churches. 

On  my  expressing  surprise  at  this  arrangement,  the 
Irishman  said,  <  there  is  nothing  done  in  thu  enlighten- 
ed country  without  a  valid  reason,  as  you  -  sbail  be  eon« 
vinced  directly.^  On  which,  bowing  to  a  priest  who  was 
passing,  he  said,  *  Those  gentlemen,  whb  «re  strangeril 
have  just  asked  a  question,  father,  which  I  cannot  resolve, 
but  probably  you  can,— namely,  how  that  column,  which 
is  not  only  of  marble,  but  also  teems  to  be  of  a  diflerent 
species  of  architecture  from  the  rest  of  the  building, 
came  to  make  part  of  the  church  ?** 

^  That  column,^  replied  the  priest,  *  is  a  pieee  of  M^^T' 
&A  antiquity :  it  was  raised  by  those  ittfidels  for  the  her^^ 
rid  purpose  of  tying  the  Christians  to  it,  when  they  wer# 
put  to  death  in  torture ;  and,  since  the  expulsion  of  the 
inftdek,  it  was  thought  proper  to  build  it  into  the  wmlf  of 
the  church,  and  so  secure  it,  as  a  proof  and  memorial  of 
the  cruelties  exercised  by  the  Moors  on  theCbrislians.' 

The  Irishman',  with  a  very  serious  and  obsequious  idr, 
thanked  the  priest  for  the  information.     He,  on  his  part, 
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wilked  ftway,  spptrently  satiflfied  whh  this'  opportunity 
oTdBiplaying  hit  knowledge  as  an  antiquarian. 

*  It  most  be  allowed,*  said  I,  *  that  this  is  a  most  con* 
rinoing  testimonial  of  the  cruelties  exercised  by  the  Moors 
on  the  Christians,  and  a  Tery  ingenious  method  of  keep- 
ing up  the  peoplc^s  hatred  against  thdr  old  eneisiies.' 

<  It  answers  both  purposes  almost  as  well,*  rejoined  the 
Hibernian,  sarcastically,  <  as  the  London  column,  raised 
to  eommemorate  the  burning  of  the  city,  and  to  accuse 
the  Roman  catholics.' 

*  If  both  ocdumns  are  on  a  footing  in  other  respects, 
mi  Travera,  ^  this  of  Merida  has  the  advantage  of  be- 
ing the  cheapest.'    Farewell  t 

J.  MOEDAUNT. 


LETTER  XVIII* 

The  Same  in  Continuatim, 

IliKKTioKBl>  in  my  last,  thbt  our  hospitable  and  most 
agreeaUe  landlord  had  prevailed  on  us,  at  our  first  meet* 
lag,  to  consent  to  remain  a  day  longer  at  Merida  than  we 
intended :  the  evening  of  that  day  we  passed  with  great 
jolfity;  and,  before  we  parted,  he  found  no  difficulty  iii 
mskiog  us  agree  that  we  should  remmn  at  Merida  the 
two  fi)llowing  days  also.  There  is  a  species  of  humour 
pecaliar  to  the  Irish  nation,  which  to  me  is  highly  enter- 
tabing :  to  this  was  joined,  in  our  host,  the  knowledge 
of  a  man  of  education,  the  ehse  of  a  man  acquainted  with 
the  world,  the  frankness  of  the  military  character,  and 
that  love  for  his  native  country  which  is  always  amiable, 
and  whidi  glows  with  augmented  warmth  in  the  breast  of 
those  who  have  been  long  out  of  it. 

It  is  said,  that  the  history  of  those  times,  in  which  it 
worid  have  been  the  most  happy  to  have  lived,  is  the  least 
eatartaming  to  rc^d;  for  which  reason  I  shall  say  nothing 
of  Aose  two  other  days  that  we  passed  with  this  gentk- 
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inanu  Tqk  a  difimnt  reason  I  omit  ray  aoupMBt  of  our 
journey  from  Merida  to  Madrid ;  for^  although  omf  faq^ 
{Huess  during  that  jaunt  was  by  no  means  uni&ra%  yet 
the  incidents  that  interrupted  it,  however,  s^vaerely  felt  by 
us  when  they  occurred,  are  not  of  so  pathetic  a  i^tiHe.as 
to  aflfect  you  much  at  this  distance  <^  time.  I  sMl  not^ 
therefore,  insist  on  the  miserable  manner  in  wbidi  we 
were  bit  by  the  fleas  at  the  inns,  nor  on  our  dlMppoin^ 
ment  when  we  were  told  that  the  two  fowls  we  eapectedfior 
supper  had  been  stolen  by  a  gipsy  girl,  ia  the  instant 
that  the  cook-maid  went  to  take  a  peep  at  a  Valendan 
tumbler,  who  exhibited  feats  of  activity  before  the.  dgor* 
I  omit  all  such  occurrences,  as  common  and  trivini  I 
disjdain  by  such  *  vulgar  spring$  to  mov^-^^  Paulo  tmgWa 
canamwi* — I  carry  you  at  once  to  the  court  of  Madrid. 

Spain,  no  doubt,  was,  at  one  time,  the  nation  of  most 
importance  in  Europe,  not  only  in  point  ot  riches,  but 
likewise  of  military  fame :  to  this  may,  in  some  degree, 
be  imputed  that  stately  reserve  and  pride  which  belongs 
to  the  national  character ;  and,  as  in  many  other  instan- 
ces, remain  after  the  cause  which  {nroduced  them  no  lon^ 
er  exists. 

The  common  people,  in  most  countries,,  admire  their 
own  sovereign,  whether  he  be  emperor,  king,  landgrave, 
margrave,  or  bishop,  as  the  most  powerful  in  the  world. 
In  Spain  it  was  a  common  opinion,  not  only  that  their 
monarch  was  the  greatest  prince,  but  alao.that  the  court 
of  Spain  was  the  most  magnificent  in  Europe.  *  Solo 
Madrid  cs  corte^  is  a  common  saying.  Those  who  are  of 
that  opinion,  after  being  a  little  acquainted  with  the  court 
of  Madrid,,  must  think  magnificence  the  dullest  and  most 
melancholy  thing  in  the  world.  If  a  court  life  in  other 
countries  of  Europe  is  considered  as  rather  an  iiisipd 
business,  that  of  the  court  of  Spain  must  be  thought  su- 
perlatively so. 

This  is  not  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  national  charao- 
ter :  the  Spaniards,  though  serious,  are  not  deficient  in 
ingenuity ;  the  nation  which  has  so  high  a  relish  for  Don 
Quixote,  must  be  fond  of  wit,  humour,  and  gaiety.— How 
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cones  H  th^n,  that  the  court  of  Spain  han,  to  the  ustial 
tefiaiiK  atiending  on  courts,  joined,  for  so  long  a  period, ' 
iH  the  gloom  that  belongs  to  conTents  ? 

This  has  proceeded,  I  imagine,  from  the  singular  cir- 
cnmsUaceB  of  the  Spanish  monarchs  having,  through  a 
nooession  of  reigns,  been  distinguished,  in  a  most  remark- 
able manner,  for  superstition  and  zeal,  which,  in  some 
ihape  or  other,  has  proved  unfortunate  for  mankind  in  g6-  * 
neral,  and  peculiarly  pernicious  to  Spain.  Some  of  them 
aho  bad  a  horror  against  every  appearance  of  gallantry. 

What  but  blind  superstition  could  induce  the  emperor 
Chailes  V  to  resign  his  hereditary  dominions  to  his  son 
PhiHp  at  the  age  of  fifty-six  ?  an  event  which  Europe 
had  much  cainse  to  lament,  because  the  son  had  all  the 
ambition  of  the  father,  and  was  more  cruel  and  unrelenting. 
What  but  superstitious  zeal  could  prompt  Philip  II 
lo  the  cruelties  exercised  in  the  Low  Countries  by  his  ge- 
neral Alva  ?  and  in  Spain  by  his  favourite  court  the  In- 
qniation  ?  for  which,  so  far  was  he  from  feeling  remorse, 
that  on  his  death-bed  he  declared,  that  though  he  was 
coQsciouB  of  having  committed  many  crimes,  yet  he  de- 
rived consolation  from  the  reflection  of  the  number  of  he- 
retics that  had  been  slaughtered  by  his  orders,  and  the 
namber  that  he  had  beheld  with  his  own  eyes  burnt  at 
the  various  auto-da-fes  which  had  been  exhibited  during 
his  reign. 

It  is  impossible  to  imagine  there  could  be  much  happi- 
ness or  gaiety  in  the  court  of  a  monarch  whose  favourite 
tpectacle  was  an  aula-Jta-fe, 

What  but  the  most  absurd  and  impolitic  zeal  could 
Uve  induced  Philip  III  to  expel  the  Moors,  by  which 
Spain  lost  above  a  million  of  its  most  industrious  inhabit- 
ants ?  In  other  respects  he  seems  to  have  been  a  humane 
prince,  diametrically  opposite  to  the  cruel  disposition  of 
his  ftther. 

The  revolt  of  Portugal,  and  its  final  separation  from 
the  Spanish  monarchy,  must,  independent  of  other  cir- 
cumstances, have  thrown  a  gloom  over  the  court  of  Philip 
IV.  ^  ^ 
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M  the  mind  of  his  too,  Charles  II,  seems  to  have  been 
occupied,  during  his  whole  reign,  in  fixing  on  a 
or,  and  making  his  testament,  there  was  no  great 
that  the  gloom  of  the  father^s  court  would  be  dispersed 
by  gaiety  in  that  of  ti  prince  whose  thoughts  were  engroM- 
ed  by  such  subjects. 

The  choice  he  made  at  last  produced  the  horrors  of  a 
dfil  war,  and  for  some  time  banished  the  court  fhmi 
Madrid* •  But  when  Philip  V  was  firmly  placed  on  the 
throne,  and  peace  restored,  he  being  the  native  of  a  coun* 
try  distinguished  for  ease  and  vivacity,  it  was  natural  to 
imagine  that  Spanish  formality  would  have  given  pbce  to 
French  gallantry  at  his  court :  yet,  as  if  there  were  some- 
thing in  the  atmosphere  of  that  place  that  banishes  every 
appearance  of  mirth,  and  inspires  gravity,  he  was  no  socm* 
er  settled  in  the  palace  of  Madrid,  and  had  paid  a  few  vi- 
sits to  the  monastery  of  the  Escurial,  than  he  became  re* 
served  and  melancholy. 

The  character  of  the  founder  of  this  famous  convent, 
as  well  as  the  martyrdom  of  the  sunt,  contributes  to  ex- 
cite gloomy  ideas.  The  happy  thought  of  giving  the  edi- 
fice the  form  of  the  instrumeqt  of  the  sunt^s  torture,  is 
worthy  of  the  genius  of  Philip  II,  whom  the  monks  dig- 
nify with  the  title  of  their  holy  founder :  and  lest  so  bright 
a  tliought  should  escape  the  observation  of  strangers  who 
visit  the  building,  the  elegant  form  of  a  gridiron  is  le^ 
peated  on  the  walls,  doors,  altars,  windows,  and  robes  of 
the  priests :  so  that  every  surrounding  object  conspires 
to  impress  on  the  mind  of  the  spectator  recollections  of 
tyranny,  superstition,  and  torture. 

Philip  V,  however,  was  neither  tyrannical  nor  cruel, 
though  as  superstitious  and  reserved  as  any  of  his  prede- 
cessors. 

The  kings  of  Spain  have,  for  many  years,  been  pat- 
terns of  conjugal  fidelity ;  and  what  is  fully  as  remarkable, 
none  of  them  have  been  able  to  surpass,  in  that  virtue, 
tne  prince  who  was  called  to  their  throne  from  the  court 
of  Versailles. 

So  far  from  thinking  of  any  other  bedfellow,  that  ipo* 
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vBidiseciBS  not  to  have  wished  for  any  oU^^pinitter^' 
fnendy-fir  compamon,  than  his  wife; 

He  not  waij  passed  every  night  with  her,  but  every 
day  alao^— Huck  or  well  he  never  quitted  her ;  and  wh^ 
aftura  of  tt^  or  etiquette  Tcquiied  that  others  should  be 
present,  ho  always  showed  marks  pf  impatience  till  he 
could  bfB  alone  again  with  the  queen.  Thepe  never  was 
such  a  Hiiraele  of  constancy.  One  would  ha^  thought, 
that  flo  continued  a  tete-Jt'tSu  would  have  fsooled'  the 
fiercest  flame  on  record,  and  that  Antony  himself,  had  ha 
been  so  oenfined  with  Cl/eop^a,  wpuld  h^vfi  gipin  the 
vorli  to  get  rid  of  her. 

It  is  not  probable  that  Philip  would  ever  hav0  tiMHight 
of  another  womao  if  his  fir^t  queen  had  lived-:  his  sor^ 
row,  on  account  of  her  death,  however,  <Ud  not  prevent- 
bis  marrying  again.  ,....- 

A  wife  seems  to  have  been  almost  a  necessary  of  life 
for  this  prince  i  he  was  not,  however,  difficult  with  re- 
qwct  to  the  Ghoioe<*-<Aa^  he  left  entirely  to  otbera,    All 
he  seems  to  have  stipulated  was;  that  she  should  be  a  wo- 
man ;  and  from  the  moment  the  joeremony  of  aMrriage 
was  performed,  that  woman  became  his  iqsepturiiblQ  Com- 
panion and  prime-minister,  as  well  as  hU  iriCe.    His  se« 
eondwife  engrossed  his  attention,  and'eveiy  moment  of 
his  time,  as  much  as  his  first  had  done ;  and,  if  she  had 
died  before  him,  there  is  every  reason  to  beUevjefthat  a 
third  wife  would  have  enjoyed  all  the  influence  of  the  for- 
mer two.     Nothing  surpiised  tlys  uxorious  prince  so 
much  in  the  character  of  bis  countrymen,  and  particulars 
ly  in  that  of  his  grandfather  Lewis  XIV  of  France,  as 
that  they  should  have  so  Kttle  taste  for  their  own  wives, 
and  BO  much  for  those  of  other  men. 

As  Philip  stood  in  need  of  no  other  amusement  than 
what  his  queen  afforded,  there  were  seldom  any  enter- 
tainments given  in  the  palace ;  and  the  court  of  Philip 
V,  notwithstanding  his  being  a  Frenchman,  was  as  wm^ 
ire  as  that  of  his  Spanish  predecessors.  It  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  others  should  have  tired  of  it,  since  it  became 
Vifupportable  to  the  monarch  himself,  though  of  all  man- 


hind  he  seemkf  to  have  beeb  the  leaat  MteeptiUe  of  eMMA 
•—The  fatigue  (^  royalty  was  too-opptiemte  for  himf'  !>• 
at>dicated  the  crown  in  fiivour  of  his  son  Lcfwis^  and  te^ 
tired  t<y  the  palace  of  St  Ildefonso,  in  hopes  of  eiyajiag 
an  uninterrupted'  ttie-i^fte  with  his  wife  during  die  ta# 
mainder  of  his  Ufe.  He  was  deprived  rf  this  felisity  a^ 
few  months  after  he  had  begun  to  enjoy  it,  by  the'  deadi 
of  hltt  son  Lewis,  and  he  was  obliged  to  resume  the  orowiit 
which,  at  his  own  death;  descended  to  his  son  PerdinanA 

It  is  ftcorded  of  Philip  V,  that,  in  his  will,  he  Ofrdeied 
100,000  masses  to  be  said  for  the  repose  of  his  soul ;  but, 
that  nothing  might  be  wasted,  there  was  a  saving  clause, 
that  in  case  a  smaller  number  should  prove  sufficient  to 
conduct  him  to  heaven,  the  surplus  should  be  performed 
for  the  benefit  of  the  souls  of  the  poor  of  thp  parish  ii| 
which  he  should  die. 

This  memorable  instance  of  piety,  economy,  and  le* 
gard  for  the  poor,  may  serve  as  an  useful  hint  to  thoaa 
princes  who  bestow  as  little  attention  on  the  salvation  of 
their  own  souls  as  on  the  wants  of  the  poor. 

I  have  been  led  into  this  disquisition  by  being  strucl^ 
with  the  peculiar  characters  of  such  a  series  of  princes, 
which  certainly,  independent  of  the  stately  reserve  and 
formality  -of  Spanish  manners,  renders  the  oourt  and  Oh 
pital  of  Spain  less  amusing  to  strangers  than  those  of  any 
other  European  kingdom. 

During  the  reign  of  Ferdinand,  however,  the  gloom  of 
the  Spanish  court  was  occasionally  dispersed,  or  rendered 
more  supportable,  by  music ;  an  art  for  which  that  prince 
had  a  decided  taste,  and  of  whose  aid  no  man  stood  in 
more  need :  for,  besides  a  delicate  constitution  and  me? 
Jancholy  taint,  Ferdinand  inherited  the  uxorious  disposi- 
Ition  of  his  father. 

If  he  was  governed  by  his  queen,  as  is  generally  sup- 
poeed,  it  is  a  pioof  of  the  ability  of  that  princess,  who 
was  of  the  royal  family  of  Portugal ;  for  in  the  reign  of 
Ferdinand  the  government  adopted  more  wise  regulations, 
and  the  natioo  enjoyed  more  happiness  and  proeperity, 


lluni  during  the  onne  period  of  most  of  the  preoediog 
leigns;  but  he  was  so  deeply  affected  with  the  loss  of  his 
^ueeo,  in  the  jitaac  175jB,  that  he  renounced  all  buriness^ 
maided  all  company,  neglected  all  care  of  his  health,  shut 
Umself  up  in  a  chamber,  and  gave  loose  to  sorrow,  till 
ht  expired  the  following  year,  without  leaving  any  pos*- 
tcri^.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Don  Carlos^ 
kiiig  of  Naples.  I  shall  say  a  little  of  him  in  my  nest* 
Adieu  f 
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LETTER  XIX. 

T/u  Same  in  Coniinuation, 

Chaeles  III  not  having  the  same  taste  for  mudc  which 
bit  predecessor  had  displayed,  and  which  gave  rise  to  the 
distinguished  favour  of  Farinelli,  the  court  was  deprived 
of  the  only  entertainment  in  which  the  bulk  of  the  court* 
iers  could  share. 

The  predominant  taste  of  Charles  III  was  shooting, 
and  sometimes  what  is  called  a  general  deer-hunting. 
For  the  first  the  Spanish  nobility  have  no  great  passion  ; 
and  thie  enjoyment  of  the  second  is  confined  to  the  royal 
fionily.  It  is  conducted  in  the  following  manner.— A 
great  number  of  peasants  being  ordered  to  form  a  circle, 
embracing  a  considerable  extent  of  ground  in  which  herds 
of  deer  abound,  by  the  people  advancing  the  circle  gra- 
dually becomes  more  narrow,  and  the  deer  are  driven  into 
a  defile,  where  his  majesty  and  his  attendants  are  waiting 
in  ambush ;  and}  as  the  terrified  animals  run  past,  he  has 
the  glory  of  killing  or  wounding  them  till  he  is  tired. 

<  Is  this  hunting  ?^  said  I  to  an  English  gentleman,  whp 
give  me  the  account.— -He  apswered^  parodying  the  linjes 
^Pope, 

.     *  It  is,  alu  !  too  dear. 
Tit  but  the  datigkkr  of  some  hundred  deer.-* 

Charles  IV»  the  present  king,  is  of  aq  athleijic  niake^ 
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fimd  of  exerciie,  temperate,  as  moeh  attached  to  his  queen 
as  the  most  constant  of  his  predecessors  CTer  were  to  theirs, 
and  as  little  given  to  jealousy  as  any  nan  that  ever  existed. 

Her  majesty,  who  is  a  princess  of  Parma,  has  honour- 
ed several  individuals  with  her  distinguished  patronage  ; 
and  the  men  she  has  delighted  to  honour  have  generally 
become  the  king^s  ministers ;  for  he  has  the  highest  opi- 
nion of  her  judgment  in  men,  as  well  as  of  her  ocmjugat 
fidelity.  To  be  distinguished  by  the  queen'^s  favour  was 
likely,  of  itself,  to  rouse  slander  and  create  envy ;  but 
when  to  that  all  the  power  of  the  state  was  added,  you 
may  imagine  what  increased  activity  and  vigour  must  have 
been  given  to  both :  insinuations  to  her  majesty's  disad* 
vantage  were  conveyed  in  notes  laid  on  the  king^s  plate 
under  his  napkin,  thrown  into  his  coach,  transmitted  to 
him,  or  brought  to  his  notice,  by  every  means  which  en- 
vy could  prompt  and  malevolent  ingenuity  contrive,  but 
all  without  producing  the  effect  intended:  he  remains 
fully  satisfied  that  his  consort  is  as  faithful  to  him  as  he 
is  to  her. 

How  happy  would  it  be  for  many  wretahed  budbands 
were  they  of  the  disposition  of  this  monarch !  for  as  horns 
are  plants  of  ideal  growth,  those  who  repose  on  the  virtue 
of  their  wives,  happen  what  may,  will  never  feel  the  pangs 
of  their  sprouting. 

This  well-disposed  monarch  not  only  shuts  his  ears 
against  the  queen's  calumniators,  but  he  is  averse  from 
believing  in  the  infidelity  of  married  people  in  general ;  he 
considers  adultery  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  crimes,  and  a 
belief  of  its  frequency  one  of  the  most  dangerous  opinions 
that  can  prevail  in  this  age  of  dangerous  opinions ;  be- 
cause  it  tends  to  shake  the  reverence  of  children  to  their 
parents,  and  the  loyalty  of  subjects  to  their  sovereign,  by 
suggesting  that  even  the  blood-royal  may  have  been  adul- 
terated by  plebeian  mixture ;  an  idea  which  cannot  fail 
to  diminish  the  veneration  due  to  it.  The  well-disposed 
prince  cannot  believe  that  a  crime  pregnant  with  such 
mischief  ever  prevailed  ;  or,  if  it  ever  did,  it  must  have 
been  in  the  ages  of  heathen  darkness,  and  among  the 
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lowdt  Tiilgar.  The  notion  that  it  prevails  now,  he  thinks, 
can  only  be  entertained  by  men  speculating  in  their  dou 
•etSt  and  drawing  inferences  from  the  customs  of  the  an* 
cients,  but  totally  unacquainted  with  the  manners  of  mo« 
dem  times. 

A  thousand  peculiarities  respecting  this  prince  mark 
him  as  a  good-natured  man  :  subject  to  sudden  fits,  of  an- 
ger, he  is  quickly  pacified,  and  impatient  to  make  repara* 
tion  to  his  attendants  for  whatever  he  has  said  or  done, 
during  his  passion,  that  was  too  violent  or  disobliging. 
When  any  of  them  falls  sick,  or  meets  with  a  disagreeable 
accident,  he  shews  a  degree  of  compassion  and  sympathy 
that  is  not  common  in  princes. 

The  person  who  gave  me  this  account,  and  on  whose 
veracity  I  have  the  fullest  reliance,  said  he  was  witness  to 
the  king^s  shedding  tears  when  one  of  his  life-guards 
broke  his  leg  by  a  fall  from  his  horse  as  he  rode  by  his 
majesty^s  coach. 

He  is  said  to  be  very  little  acquainted  with  business, 
though  he  regularly  sits  in  council,  with  the  queen  at  his 
side  :  and  though  his  ministers  are  supposed  to  be  selected 
bj  the  queen,  she  is  so  observant  of  decorum,  that  she  ex« 
presses  no  opinion  in  words  while  sitting  in  council ;  but 
they  generally  understand  by  her  looks  what  she  approves 
or  disapproves,  and  they  act  accordingly.  When  the  Prince 
of  Peace  possessed  her  favour,  she  usually  sent  for  him  to 
the  king^s  apartment  after  the  breaking^up  of  the  council, 
informed  him  of  what  had  been  resolved,  gave  directions 
req)ecting  the  execution,  and  then  looked  at  the  king,  who 
confirmed  what  she  said  by  a  nod. 

Her  countenance  is  more  distinguished  for  penetration 
than  for  either  beauty  or  good-nature :  yet  she  contrives 
to  throw  off  its  usual  sourness  when  strangers  are  present- 
ed, and  receives  them  with  a  smile  and  the  appearance  of 
gnunousness. 

There  is  nothing  mighty  amusing,  you  see,  in  all  this 
pantomime,  which  is  only  varied  by  melancholy  card-par^ 
ties,  or  conversation-parties,  still  more  melancholy,  com- 
posed of  the  attendants  in  rotation. 
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Tbougii  die  minister  of  each  different  department  tnms- 
aets  buaness  with  the  king,  yet  they  were  little  more  than 
derks  under  the  Prince  of  Peace,  who,  in  all  respectty  ex* 
eept  a  few  forms,  was  supreme  minister. 

His  name  originally  was  Don  Manuel  Godoi,  the  son 
of  an  Hidalgo  of  Bad^o,  in  Estremadura,  of  an  ancient 
family,  in  very  narrow  circumstances :  he  was  educated  as 
people  in  his  ntuation  usually  are  in  the  provinces  of 
Spain ;  and  when  he  arrived  at  the  proper  age,  entered  as 
a  private  soldier  in  the  company  c^  life-guards,  where  he 
served  for  several  years,  until  he  had  the  good  fortune  to 
be  distinguished  by  royal  penetration,  and  raised  to  su- 
preme favour.  He  is  a  man  of  address,  and  rather  of  gen- 
teel manners :  he  has  endeavoured  to  repair  the  defiden- 
cies  of  his  education  by  study.  He  was  disposed  to  en- 
courage sdence,  and  give  protection  to  men  of  letters.  He 
always  showed  a  partiality  for  the  English,  and  a  desire 
to  prevent  a  rupture  between  Spain  and  Great  Britain. 

The  grandees  seem  to  be  a  race  apart  in  this  country ; 
they  engross  the  highest  offices  of  the  palace,  and  are  em« 
ployed  in  attendance  on  the  king's  person,  though  very 
seldom  in  the  affiurs  of  government.  It  is  said  that  their 
education  and  talents  are  generally  of  a  nature  to  prevent 
this  from  being  a  loss  to  the  public  Their  persons,  as 
well  as  minds',  are  thought  more  diminutive  than  the  usu- 
al human  size  in  their  country.  Those  who  assert  this 
impute  it  to  their  intermarrying  constantly  with  each  o« 
Iher,  and  to  some  other  physical  causes.  The  higher  Spa- 
nish nobility  seldom  eat  at  each  others  houses,  though  they 
reside  the  whole  year  at  Madrid ;  hardly  any  of  them  live 
at  their  seats  in  the  provinces,  or  ever  go  at  all  to  the  coun- 
try, except  those  whose  offices  oblige  them  to  accompany 
the  royal  family,  when  they  visit  the  different  country 
palaces,  at  stated  periods  of  the  year. 

Considering  the  natural  beauty  and  fertility  of  many 
provinces  of  Spain,  it  seems  surprising  that  the  Spaniards 
in  general  should  prefer  a  town  to  a  country  life ;  it  seems 
also  singular,  that,  notwithstanding  the  severity  and  vari» 
^bleness  of  the  climate,  the  inhabitants  of  no  country  have 
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■hown  a  greater  fondnctf  for  rural  life^  or  ptattr  admira- 
tion of  rural  beauty,  than  those  of  Great  Britain.    Thb 
nay,  perhaps,  ajqiear  less  surpriang  in  the  inhabitants  of 
the  south  than  in  those  of  the  north  of  this  island;  yet  I 
have  been  assured  that  the  Scotch  are  as  fond  of  a  coun- 
try life  as  the  English.    And  what  poets,  of  any  nation, 
have  described  rural  objects  more  successfully,  or  with  a 
fonder  enthusiasm,  than  Thomson,  Bums,  and  Beattie  ? 
Few  of  the  nobility  of  Spain  disphy  any  taste  for  the 
pursuits  of  literature.    In  this  they  are  prcbably  influen- 
ced by  the  example  of  the  royal  family  in  all  its  branches, 
who  have  sufficiently  shown,  that  literature  of  any  kind  is 
not  requisite  in  sovereign  princes,  of  which  the  present 
kbg  of  Naples  is  a  most  striking  instance.    It  is  hardly 
credible,  though  I  have  heard  it  often  asserted,  that  hi# 
royal  consort  was  the  first  who  succeeded  in  teaohipg  hia 
Neapolitan  majesty  to  read  :  but  nothing  is  more  certain 
than  that,  whoever  taught  him,  it  is  an  accomplishment 
he  seldom  makes  use  of. 

What  is  also  singular  is,  that  notwithstanding  that 
princes  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  have  so  long  sat  on  the 
throne  of  Spain,  yet  the  nobility  of  this  country  are  less 
acquainted  with  the  French  language  than  the  nobles  of 
any  other  European  nation :  they  differ  from  the  great  of 
other  nations  likewise,  in  being  as  superstitious  as  the 
vulgar. 

This  account,  which  I  received  from  a  person  of  in- 
tegrity and  penetration,  was  given  as  subject  to  many  ex- 
ceptions, and  does  not  include  those  foreigner*  on  whom 
the  Spanish  monarchs  have,  at  various  periods,  conferred 
the  rank  of  grandees  of  Spain,  several  of  whom  were  mea 
of  eminent  merit,  who  had  performed  distinguished  serv- 
ices to  that  nation. 

The  style  of  living  of  the  grandees  of .  Spain  is  not  cal- 
culated to  excite  envy  in  the  breasts  of  those  who  have  a 
taite  for  the  real  enjoyments  of  life ;  itis.expenttve,  with- 
cut  being  elegant ;  and  their  expense  consists  chiefly  ia 
•s  useless  number  of  carriages,  mules,- and: dotnestica. 
I  do  not  know  whether tlie opinin^nsiand jexampleof  th* 
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-port  towns  of  Spun.  If  that  ever  was  die  case,  tlitf 
late  enormities  of  the  French,  with  the  rapacioiis  conduct 
of  their  government,  must  have  cured  the  Spaniards,  as 
well  as  the  natives  of  every  other  country  in  Europe,  of  any 
dispodtion  of  that  kind.  The  directory,  now,  may  re« 
Bounce  the  hope  of  making  proselytes  throu^  love,  and, 
like  Mahomet,  rely  upon  the  power  of  the  sword  and  tenor 
only  for  spreading  their  system* 

They  have  effected  what  I  once  thought  impossible^  by 
displaying  to  the  world  something  more  odious  and  dread* 
ful  than  even  a  despotic  monarchy ;  and  the  measures  of 
their  government,  at  various  periods  of  the  revolution,  as 
well  as  those  now  pursued,  are  as  inconsistent  with  the 
professions  at  the  beginning  as  the  conduct  of  the  first 
propagators  of  Chrisdanity  was  from  that  of  the  court  of 
Inquisition. 

This  leads  me  to  say  a  few  words  on  that  court,  now 
greatly  abridged  in  power ;  and  on  that  aoc»unt  only, 
perhaps,  less  cruel  than  formerly* 

Heretofore  the  kings  of  Spun  themselves  seem,  on 
some  occasions,  to  have  been  subservient  to  the  power  of 
that  tremendous  tribunal,  and  the  mere  executioners  of 
its  vengeance.  Now  it  b  dwindled  into  an  engine  in  the 
bands  of  the  king. 

The  dreadful  ceremony  called  AutoJia^Fe^  now  held  in 
as  much  abhorrence  by  most  of  the  catholics  as  by  protest* 
ants,  was  always  attended  by  Philip  II,  and  he  exacted 
the  same  punctuality  from  his  grandees  and  nobles  of  both 
sexes.  This  was,  assuredly,  the  greatest  victory  that 
superstition  ever  gained  over  humanity  ;  or  the  greatest 
proof  of  the  abject  complaisance  of  courtiers  to  the  vitiated 
taste  of  a  king  that  could  be  given.  The  deluded  popu- 
lace, in  the  meantime,  ured  execrations  on  the  miser- 
able victims,  as  they  were  led  to  execution,  and  seemed 
to  take  the  same  delight  with  the  tyrant  in  timr  ago* 
nies. 

How  strongly  does  this  illustrate  the  danger  of  admit- 
ting ppwer  into  the  hands  of  the  populace !  This  Philip, 
.the  most  unrelenting  tyrant  that  ever  Spun  knew,  was  not 
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jnore  cruel  and  unrelenting  than  the  common  people  of 
Madrid. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  populacci  as  well  as 
Philip,  were  prompted  by  another  motive,  besides  their 
horrid  taste  for  executions:  thqf^  by  their  acclamations, 
and  by  the  curses  they  poured  on  the  wretched  victims 
leading  to  execution,  paid  slavish  court  to  the  tyrant  and 
the  inquisitors ;  Ae,  infinitely  more  absurd,  imagined  that 
he  expated  his  sins,  and  secured  to  himself  a  distinguish- 
ed place  in  paradise.    This  was  as  singular  an  instance 
of  sel&delusion  as  ever  occurred  ;  for,  if  common  sense 
and  humanity  did  not  suggest  to  him  the  absurdity  of 
such  an  expectation,  the  religion  he  professed  taught  him 
that  heaven  was  to  be  attained  by  mortification  and  pe- 
nance, and  not  by  indulging  a  favourite  enjoyment 

But,  whatever  gratification  a  gloomy-minded  tyrant, 
or  a  brutal  populace,  might  derive  from  such  spectacles 
as  mUo'da^if  they  must  have  revolted  the  feelings  of  the 
royal  family,  and  their  attendants  in  general.  This  was 
probably  observed  by  the  inquisitors;  who  therefore  seem 
to  have  exacted  it  as  a  duty,  or  at  least  praised  it  as  a 
merit,  to  be  present  at  such  dreadful  ceremonies.  How 
else  can  we  account  for  the  succeeding  kings,  with  their 
families,  and  many  of  the  nobility,  ever  attending  on  such 
occasions  ?  For  my  part,  I  am  persuaded,  that  nothing 
but  the  dread  of  being  a  victim  could  ever  induce  any 
person  of  common  humanity  to  be  a  spectator  of  such  a 
hellish  exhibition. 

The  last  very  grand  atUa-da-fe  that  was  exhibited  at 
Madrid  was  in  the  year  1680,  of  which  a  pompous  ac- 
couAt  was  afterwards  published,  with  a  list  of  the  suffer- 
ers, and  the  sentence  on  eacb.  This  work  is  dedicated 
to  Charles  II,  then  king  of  Spain,  who  is  styled  the  PiU 
lor  of  the  Faith^  Captain-General  of  the  Militia  of  God; 
sod  highly  praised  for  his  fortitude,  in  remaining  so  long 
at  this  pious  spectacle,  notwithstanding  the  heat  of  the 
vtather ;  *  a  constancy,^  it  is  added,  *  worthy  of  the  ad- 
miration of  future  ages.^    In  this  work,  which  is  warmly 
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recommended  to  the  perusal  of  all  sincere  Christians,  a 
faithful  list  is  also  given  of  all  the  nobility,  of  both  sexes, 
who  were  present,  with  as  minute  a  description  of  their 
dresses  as  appears  in  our  newspapers  after  a  birth-day ; 
for  the  auihor  observes,  that  *  in  what  regards  so  sacred 
a  ceremony,  every  circumstance  is  of  importance/ 

Notwithstanding  the  eloquence  of  this  author,  this  ce> 
remony  has  never  since  been  performed  in  Spain  with 
equal  pomp,  and  seldom  takes  place  at  all.  Yet  the 
court  of  Inquisition  has  not  been  entirely  abolished ;  but 
is  still  held  out,  in  terrortm^  especially  against  open  im- 
piety and  French  principles.  It  would  be  wpll  for  inqui- 
sitors if  their  power  had  never  been  exercised  for  iiFcnrse 
purposes. 

Though  we  remained  a  longer  time  at  Madrid  than  was 
expected,  and  made  various  excursions  from  it  into  differ- 
ent provinces,  I  recollect  nothing  further  worth  mention- 
ing during  our  residence  in  Spain.  Travers  and  I  hav- 
ing each  of  us  friends  at  Gibraltar,  and  an  equal  desire  to 
see  the  fortress  itself,  we  went  accordingly.  AVhat  fifit 
occurs  to  a  British  subject,  on  his  arrival,  is  to  visit  the 
places  where  the-,  last  great  attack  was  made,  and  where 
British  valour  and  humanity  shone  with  equal  lustre. 
The  vast  sums  expanded  by  the  court  of  Spain,  the  re- 
putation of  the  generals,  engineers,  and  troops  assembled, 
the  presence  of  a  prince  of  the  blood  of  France,  and  the 
union  of  the  fleets  of  France  and  Spain,  prove  the  high 
expectation  then  entertained  of  the  reduction  of  that  fort- 
ress; which  other  powers,  jealous  of  the  maritime  strength 
of  England,  would  have  seen  with  satisfaction. 

The  uncjertakcrs  of  the  opera  at  Paris  were  so  convin- 
ced of  success,  tlmt  they  put  themselves  to  unusual  ex- 
pense in  machinery,  to  represent,  in  the  liveliest  manner, 
the  scaling  of  the  rock,  and  the  various  incidents  of  the 
siege  till  the  surrender.  A  very  magnificent  bombard- 
ment was  prepared,  of  the  success  of  which  nobody  har- 
boured the  least  doubt. 

And  that  the  poetical  portion  of  this  undertaking  might 
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not,  in  point  of  genius,  fall  bene$tb  the  mecbankal,  a 
poet,  of  loftier  ffight  than  opera  poets  commonly  ate^  was 
engaged  to  oompose  the  reeitativo  and  songs;  tiie  bur* 
den  of  some  of  the  latter,  and  of  the  grand  obomsi  was, 
that  French  and  Spanish  valour  and  ingenuity  had  nerer 
tbone  brighter  than  in  this  wonderful  conquest  of  Gib* 
rahar. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  case  at  Madrid,  I  was 
Sflured,  by  a  Franch  gentleman,  <  that  the  failure  of  the 
opera  oecarioned  much  more  uneasiness  at  Paris  than  the 
niraig  of  the  nege.  Some  amateurs,'  he  added,  ^  had 
iomted,  even  after  the  event  was  known,  that  the  piec^ 
dMuld  be  represented  just  as  was  intended ;  giving  it,  as 
their  firm  persuasion,  that  provided  the  fireworks  were 
veil  played  off,  and  the  bombardment  happily  executed, 
Ae  piece  would  a£Rord  the  spectators  just  as  much  pleasure 
as  if  the  fortress  had  been  in  reality  taken.* 

The  hopes  of  France,  Spain,  and  Holland,  however, 
bmig  by  this  event  blasted,  they  were  fain  to  make  peace 
titfa  Great  Britain  on  reasonable  terma. 

The  combination  of  those  powers  was  at  that  time  vo* 
laatary;  at  present  it  is  constrained  by  the  tyranny  of 
France  alone,  and  is  undoubtedly  enfeebled  by  fear,  hat- 
fcd,  and  distrust  What  ground,  therefore,  is  there  to 
iauigine,  that  thdr  combination  agunst  England  now  will 
be  ncre  aoccessful  than  it  was  then  ?  Surely  none.  In 
that  comfortable  hope,  I  remain,  my  dear  colonel,  very 
anoerely,  yours,  &c. 

J.  HOKBAUKT. 
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LETTER  XXI. 
T*he  Same  in  CtmtintuUwn. 

At  Gibraltar  both  Travers  and  I  received  letters,  press* 
iog  our  speedy  return  to  Eugland.  His  uncle,  Mr.  Plain* 
(ivei  was  tlunigfat  to  be  rtuUy  in  a  dangerous  state  of 
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health,  and  had  frequently  expressed  a  desire  4o  see  his 
nephew.  The  business  which  required  my  return  was 
.thought  to  be  greatly  for  my  advantage  also,  though  bor* 
ridly  contrary  to  my  inclination.  Some  of  my  nearest  re- 
lations, you  must  know,  are  so  solicitous  for  my  kappi" 
ness,  that  they  do  all  in  their  power  to  render  roe  muer" 
^abUy  and  are  eternally  proposing  plans  for  my  interest, 
which  I  detest.  That  which  they  unfolded  to  me  on  the 
present  occasion  was  a  most  advantageous  marriage,  to  a 
J|ady.  in  whom  are  united,  acoH-ding  to  their  account, 
birth,  beauty,  riches,  and  of  course  a  variety  of  other  ac- 
fomplisbments.  You  know,  I  suppose,  that  speaking  bad 
Frencli,  drawing  hideously,  and  thrumming  a  few  Italian 
airs  on  the  piano-forte,  are  each  of  them  called  an  accom* 
pli^hmenX ;  and  she  who  engrosses  all  the  three  is  thought 
a  most  accqmplished  woman  indeed.  I  have  known  some 
of  these  accomplished  ladies,  however,  to  any  one  of 
whom  if  I  were  married,  I  should  willingly  relinquish 
half  her  fortune,  on  condition  that  she  would  renounce 
her  painting,  and.  never  attempt  to  speak  French,  nor  ta 
play  on  the  piano-fort^,  in  my  hearing.  On  the  whde, 
the  reason  which  some  of  my  relations  urged  for  ray  re- 
turn decided  my  remaining  out  of  England. 

We  had  heard,  long.before,  of  the  retreat  of  our  troops 
from  Toulon,  and  tliat  Greneral  CHara  had  been  taken 
prisoner,  much  to  the  regret  of  every  intelligent  person 
in  the  garrison  of  Gibraltar,  where  he  was  highly  esteem* 
ed  as  a  gallant  officer  und  most  agreeable  man. 

As  soon  as  Travers  understood  that  I  had  determined 
not  to  return  to  England,  and  that  I  had  an  inclination  to 
pass  over  to  Corsica,  he  declared  that  he  would  accom- 
pany me. 

Though  nothing  could  have  been  more  agreeable  to 
me,  I  could  not  bear  the  thought  of  his  not  gratifying  the 
desire  of  his  uncle,  and  risking  the  loss  of  so  rich  a  suc- 
oession.  I  was  at  great  pains,  therefore,  to  persuade  him 
to  rdiim  to  England,  without  loss  of  time. 

He  was  long  obstinate,  and  insisted  on  a<Hx>mpanying 
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me  to  Corsica.  When  I  urged  tbe  loss  he  was  likely  to 
sustain,  by  delaying  his  return,  he  retorted  on  me  <  the 
folly  of  my  not  directly  flying  into  the  arms  of  the  voeallhy 
mxmfluhtd  wife  my  relations  had  prepared  for  me,  by 
which  I  might  lose  as  good  a  fortune  as  he  could  by  dis-- 
obliging  his  uncle  ;*  and  you  never  heard  such  a  curious 
oootest  as  we  had  for  a  long  time*  I  prevuled,  however, 
at  last.  • 

He  agreed  for  his  passage  in  a  ship  ready  to  sail  for 
Portsmouth.  The  night  before  he  sailed,  I  told  him  that 
I  should  accompany  him  next  morning  to  the  vessel,  and 
there  take  leave  of  him. 

When  I  called  at  his  apartment,  at  the  hour  appointed, 
I  was  informed  that  he  had  gone  aboard  three  hours  l)efore, 
and  that  the  vessel  had  sailed  a  Uttle  after.  He  led  a 
note,  directed  to  mc,  conceived  in  these  terms. — 

*  I  detest  all  ceremonies,  but  particularly  that  of  tak- 
mg  leave.  I  should  have  been  more  obliged  to  you  if 
jou  had  allowed  me  to  follow  my  own  inclination*  Every 
man  is  the  best  judge  of. what  suits  his  own  taste :  I  never 
endeavoured  to  dissuade  you  from  eating  venison,  though 
I  prefer  roast  beef.  Many  people  sacrifice  their  happi- 
ness to  their  interest :  I  choose  rather  to  sacrifice  my  in-' 
terest  to  my  happiness;  yet  I  have  yielded  to  your  ar- 
guments, against  my  own  system,  in  the  present  instance. 
I  hope  your  victory  will  afford  you  as  much  pleasure  as 
it  gives  me  pain.     Farewell  f 

You  cannot  imagine  how  much  I  was  affected  at  the 
perusal  of  this  note.  If  the  vessel  had  not  been  gone,  I 
am  by  no  means  sure  that  I  should  not  either  have  ac- 
companied him  to  England,  or  taken  him  with  mc  to  Cor- 
sica. 

Soon  after  my  separation  from  honest  Travers,  I  found 
an  opportunity  of  passing  from  Gibraltar  to  Corsica.  My 
Inendship  for  certain  officers  on  that  serpce,  as  well  as 
my  passion  for  new  and  interesting  scenes,  prompted  me 
to  that  measure.  I  arrived  during  the  siege  of  Calvi, 
sod  was  witness  to  the  judicious  manner  in  which  the  ge-- 
Dcral,  who  conducted  the  siege,  made  his  approaches  to 
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that  «troog  fiirtress.  Never  was  more  zeal  for  the  pub^ 
service  displayed  than  by  that  intelligent  and  high-spirili 
oflloer.  The  excessive  heat  of  the  climate^  and  the  ui 
wholesome  nature  of  the  soil,  had  produced  great  sickne 
amongst  the  troops :  this  increased  to  such  a  degjcee^  thi 
there  was  reason  to  fear,  if  the  place  was  not  carried  aoa 
that  there  would  be  a  necessity  to  relinquish  the  sisg 
The  fatigue  which  the  troops  underwent  was  immenai 
they  were  encouraged  to  support  it,  however,  by  the  c 
ample  of  the  general,  who  was  seldom  absent  from  tl 
trenches  in  the  day  time,  and,  at  night,  often  slept,  ^wnq 
up  in  his  cloak,  on  the  platform.  As  he  did  not  choose  i 
trust  entirely  to  any  report  made  by  the  engineers  n 
others  respecting  the  progress  of  the  breach,  he  expoM 
himself  to  the  greatest  danger  by  examining  it  in  perao 

As  soon  as  the  breach  in  the  outworks  was  judged  pra 
Ucable,  a  body  of  six  hundred  chosen  troops,  mostly  gr 
nadiers  and  light  infantry,  were  appointed  for  that  ser 
ice,  and  put  under  the  command  of  the  same  officer  wl 
had  conducted  the  storm  of  the  Convention-fort,  soon  a 
ter  the  landing  of  the  British  troops  on  the  island. 

In  this  fort  no  breach  could  have  been  effected  withoi 
erecting  a  batter}'  on  an  adjacent  hill,  which  was  so  stef 
that  it  was  imagined  impossible  to  drag  cannon  up.  Th 
difficulty  was  surmounted  by  the  zeal  of  Lord  Hood,  an 
the  prodigious  efforts  of  a  body  of  British  sailors,  who 
he  sent  ashore  for  that  purpose. 

The  Convention-fort  at  that  time  was  garrisoned  I: 
troops  of  the  line,  and  commanded  by  a  brave  veten 
French  officer,  who  refused  to  capitulate,  although  a  coi 
siderable  breach  was  made,  and  received  the  assailants  \ 
the  head  of  his  men.  The  officer  who  led  the  aasaul 
and  entered  the  breach  with  the  British  troops,  cut  don 
a  French  grenadier  who  fought  at  the  side  of  his  con 
mander.  The  assulants  rushed  in  on  all  sides,  and  tl 
Convention-fort  was  carried, 

I  already  mentioned,  that  this  same  officer  was  chose 
to  conduct  also  the  storm  of  Calvi.  Day-break  was  jud( 
td  the  proper  time  for  making  the  attempt. 
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The  Frencb,  at  this  period,  seem  to  have  made  it  a  rule 
toitand  an  assault  rather  than  cafMtulate,  even  after  a 
pncticable  breach  was  made.  They  expected  to  repel  the 
unilahts  on  the  present  occasion,  by  throwing  grenades 
from  the  parapet  nearest  the  breach,  as  well  as  by  the 
6re  of  the  garrison. 

The  officer  who  was  to  conduct  the  assault  posted  his 
troops,  at  midnight,  among  the  myrtle-bushes  with  which 
the  rocks  around  Calvi  are  covered ;  and  as  near  the 
breach  as  he  could  go,  without  being  heard  by  tlie  enemy* 
That  there  might  be  no  risk  of  alarming  them  by  acci^ 
dental  firing,  he  had  ordered  the  soldiers  not  to  load,  hav- 
ing previously  convinced  them  that  their  point  would  be 
best  effected  by  the  bayonet. 

A  little  before  day-break  the  commander-in-chief  arriv- 
ed,-  with  the  officers  of  his  suite.  He  had  the  satisfaction 
to  find  that  the  garrison  had  not  been  alarmed  at  that 
quarter.  False  attacks  had  been  made  elsewhere,  to  di« 
vert  their  attention. 

After  a  short  conversation  between  the  general  and  the 
officer  who  was  to  lead  the  assault,  the  signal  was  given; 
The  troops  advanced,  with  a  rapid  step^  to  the  breach ; 
they  were  half  way  before  they  were  observed  by  the  ene- 
my. A  volley  of  grape-shot  was  fired  from  the  ramparts. 
The  dubious  light,  before  day-break,  made  the  cannoniers 
take  a  false  aim  :  the  shot  flew  over  the  heads  of  the  ad- 
vancing party ;  and  some  of  the  generaKs  attendants,  who 
itood  on  the  ground  where  I  was,  and  from  which  the 
loUiers  had  advanced,  were  wounded.  In  a  short  time 
the  grenadiers  were  descried  scrambling  up  the  rubhish : 
natiy  grenades  and  shells  w«re  thrown  from  the  parapet 
upon  the  assailants;  who,  pushing  past  their  wounded 
and  dying  friends,  continued  their  course  to  the  breach* 
B;  the  bursting  of  a  shell,  the  captain  of  the  royals  was 
grievously  wounded,  at  the  side  of  the  officer  who  com- 
inanded  the  assault,  who  was  also  wounded  in  the  head 
by  part  of  the  same  shell :  it  stunned  him  at  first,  and 
^  wound  bled  prdfusely,  but  did  not  prevent  his  enter- 
^  the  breach  with  the  grenadiers,  who  had  no  sooner 
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guned  the  summiti  than,  rushing  forward,  they  were  d; 
rectly  masters  of  the  work.  Those  of  the  enemj  wh 
were  not  killed  or  taken  prisoners  fled  into  the  towi 
When  the  general  perceived  the  grenadiers  ascendinj 
he  put  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  rode  to  the  bottom  of  th 
hill  on  which  the  fort  stood ;  and,  quitting  his  hom 
mounted  directly  to  the  breach.  Finding  the  troops  i 
possession  of  the  place,  he  flew  into  the  arms  of  the  office 
who  had  led  the  assault.  The  surrounding  soldiers  shout 
cd,  and  threw  their  hats  in  the  air  for  joy.  The  momeii 
was  worth  years  of  common  life ! 

It  does  not  fall  to  the  share  of  many  officers,  even  dm 
ing  a  pretty  long  military  career,  te  conduct  an  assault 
or  even  to  assist  in  taking  a  fortress  by  storm*  Such  dao 
gerous  services  seldom  occurred  formerly,  as  the  garrisoi 
generally  capitulated  after  a  breach  was  made.  It  ha 
been  the  fate  of  this  officer,  though  a  young  man,  to  con 
duct  two,  and  to  prove  successful  in  both. 

The  most  efi*ectual  measures  were  immediately  takei 
for  establishing  the  troops  in  the  works  they  had  so  brave 
ly  carried  ;  the  cannon  of  which  were  turned  against  thi 
town  of  Calvi,  which  the  works  commandedj  and  whid 
capitulated  soon  after. 

The  French  now  held  no  place  in  the  island  of  Corsica 
The  general,  who  had  thus  coinpleted  the  conquest,  hai 
studied  the  sublimer  parts  of  his  profession  with  succetM 
ful  application.  After  making  a  tour  through  the  island 
and  ordering  such  arrangements  as  he  thought  requisite 
in  case  of  any  subsequent  attack,  he  transmitted  his  plai 
of  defence  to  England.  I  understand  that,  in  his  om 
nion,  every  benefit  that  could  result  to  Great  Britain  fron 
the  possession  of  Corsica  would  be  obtained  by  occupy inj 
the  military  posts  and  the  harbours,  by  retaining  the 
friendship  of  the  inhabitants,  leaving  the  civil  govern- 
ment of  the  island  to  themselves ;  all  which,  he  supposedj 
might  be  done  at  little  expense. 

A  different  plan  was  adopted. 

All  military  operations  being  now  suspended  in  Coruca, 
the adjutantr|reneral  returned  to  England;  andy  at  tbi 
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leoommendation  of  the  oominander-in-chiefy  the  officer 
who  conducted  the  storm  of  Calvi  was  appointed  to  suc- 
ceed him. 

The  coinnuinder-in-cbief  himself  soon  after  left  the 
island,  to  th^  warm  regret  not  only  of  the  British  troops, 
by  whom  his  military  talents  were  greatly  admired,  but 
slso  of  the  native  Corsicans,  whose  affections  he  had  con- 
dliated  in  a  wonderful  degree. — No  person  had  more 
cause  to  lament  his  departure  than  the  new  adjutant-ge- 
BcraL 

Highly  esteemed  by  his  brother  officers,  beloved  by  the 
icddiers,  and  enjoying  the  confidence  of  the  general,  who 
had  succeeded  in  the  military  command,  he  had  the  mis- 
fortune not  to  please  the  viceroy ;  in  consequence  of  a  re- 
{iresentation  from  whom,  to  the  surprise  of  every  body, 
and  of  none  more  than  the  commander  of  the  troops,  he 
was  recalled  from  his  situation  in  Corsica. 

This  seemed  the  more  extraordinary,  because,  inde- 
pendent of  the  cool  intrepidity,  zeal  for  the  service,  and 
the  professional  talents  he  had  so  eminently  displayed,  he 
is  of  a  modest  unassuming  character,  humane,  of  scrupu- 
lous integrity,  incapable  of  adulation,  and  more  solicitous 
to  deserve  than  to  receive  praise. 

To  the  Corsicans,  who  have  a  high  admiration  of  mi- 
litary talents,  and  are,  perhaps,  not  such  good  judges  of 
those  of  a  politician,  this  removal  seemed  peculiarly  inex- 
plicable ;  because  they  had  been  witnesses  to  the  success- 
ful exertions  of  the  officer,  and  were  unable  to  compre- 
hend the  merit  of  the  person  at  whose  request  he  was  re- 
called. 

This  removal,  however,  though  considered  as  a  misfor- 
tune to  the  officer,  turned  to  his  advantage. 

The  commander-in-chief  of  the  British  forces,  whose 
heart  sympathises  with  valour  and  integrity,  soon  placed 
him  in  situations  of  greater  trust;  from  every  one  of 
which  the  same  intrepidity  of  conduct  and  zeal,  in  the 
service  of  his  country,  which  he  had  displayed  in  Cor- 
nea, gave  the  French  directory  substantial  reason  for 
that  he  might  be  recalled. 
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cause  an  hereditary  monarch  is  more  identified  with  the 
state ;  and  a  king  may  suppose  the  extension  of  dominioii 
an  increase  to  his  own  personal  grandeur  and  wealth  : 
whereas  the  o£Bce  of  chief  magistrate  in  republics  is  trans- 
itory ;  and  it  can  be  of  little  importance  to  him,  even  in 
idea,  whether  he  belongs  to  a  nation  consisting  of  twenty- 
five  niillions  of  individuals,  or  of  forty  millions;  his  per- 
sonal  grandeur  will  be  much  the  same.  The  extension  of 
a  state'*s  domains  adds  nothing  to  the  importance  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  national  pride  of  individuals  is  as  high 
in  small  republics  as  in  great  kingdoms.  Nobody  can 
doubt  that  a  citizen  of  Athens,  or  of  Geneva,  was  as 
proud  of  being  an  Athenian  or  a  Genevois  as  a  Persian  or 
Russian  was  of  belonging  to  those  vast  empires.  Experi- 
ence, however,  proves  that  the  governors  of  republics  are 
more  apt  to  be  actuated  by  restless  ambition,  and  the  ar- 
dour of  conquest,  than  the  generality  even  pf  kings. 

The  plan  of  the  Koman  republic  was  universal  con- 
quest ;  yet,  when  they  were  pursuing  it,  they  announced 
themselves  the  protectors  of  the  Grecian  states,  and  of 
all  free  nations,  and  thus  created  a  pretext  for  intermed* 
dling  in  the  government  of  every  country. 

If  the  French  republic  shewed  a  disposition  to  imitate 
them,  in  spite  of  misfortune  and  repulse,  it  is  to  be  ex- 
pected that  it  will  proceed  in  that  system  with  more  ala- 
crity than  ever,  after  the  rapid  and  astonishing  success  of 
their  arms  under  Buonaparte.  Yet  for  one  nation  to  as- 
sert a  right  of  interfering  in  the  internal  government  of 
another  is  laying  a  foundation  for  unceasing  war,  and 
will  be  resisted  with  indignation,  as  often  as  any  attempt 
is  made  to  put  it  in  practice,  any  where  but  in  a  country 
of  determined  slaves. 

The  new-modclling  a  government  is  found,  by  experi- 
ence, to  be,  even  for  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
try, the  most  difficult  and  dangerous  of  all  undertakings, 
and  often  ends  in  the  ruin  of  the  undertakers  and  die 
misery  of  the  nation. 

The  faults  of  many  of  the  governments  of  Europe  are 
so  obvious,  that  the  most  weak-sighted  can  point  them 
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fMt;  but  the  general  Unbiogement  that  takes  place,  be- 
fixe  the  reparatioDS  have  effect,  is  apt  to  produce  greater 
mischief  tlian  the  original  evil.  The  experience  of  this 
may  tend  to  render  political  calamity  of  Jong  life, 

'  And  mtke  mtn  rather  bear  those  illi  they  have. 
Than  Aj  to  others  that  they  know  not  of.' 

What  could  be  more  apparent  than  the  grievances  of 
the  ancient  government  of  France  ?  Many  of  those  who 
attempted  to  remedy  them,  I  am  persuaded,  acted  from 
patriotic  motives..  The  work  was  torn  out  of  their  hands 
by  the  Ginmde  party,  a  set  of  men  more  enthusiastic, 
more  speculative,  and  less  experienced  in  the  affairs  of 
life,  and  particularly  in  state  affairs,  than  the  former ; 
yet  many  of  them  meant  well  to  their  country.  They 
vere  soon  overset,  and  butchered  by  a  gang  of  the  most 
horrid  ruffians  tliat  ever  were  let  loose  on  any  nation ;  and 
France,  within  the  space  of  a  few  months,  experienced 
greater  calamities  than  she  had  suffered  in  the  course  of 
centuries. 

At  the  time  of  my  arrival  at  Florence,  the  grasping 
ambition  of  the  directory  of  France,  and  its  peculiar  in- 
veteracy against  Great  Britain,  was  most  conspicuous. 
I  therefore  conceived  it  to  be  the  duty  of  every  British 
subject  to  oppose  them  in  the  most  effectual  manner 
which  his  circumstances  and  actual  situation  would  ad- 
mit. By  those  considerations  I  was  prompted  to  serve  as 
a  volunteer  in  the  Austrian  army  opposed  to  Buonaparte. 
I  will  acknowledge  that  a  very  ardent  desire  of  being 
witness  to  military  operations,  on  the  most  perfect,  and 
most  extensive  scale,  mingled  with  my  patriotism  in  this 
enterprise. 

I  procured  letters  to  the  Austrian  general ;  found  means 
of  joining  the  army;  was 'received  in  a  very  flattering 
manner ;  had  opportunities  of  being  present  at  some  im- 
portant actions :  the  account  of  these,  with  my  sentiments 
on  the  conduct  of  the  generals,  which  you  so  earnestly  re- 
quest in  your  lost  letter,  I  beg  leave  to  postpone,  as  well 
as  my  reasons  for  leaving  the  Austrian  army,  for  return- 
ing by  V^ienna,  and  for  going  from  ^thence  to  Munich. 
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How  I  oame  to  ranun  so  much  longer  than  I  intaMk 
ki  that  city,  and  what  induced  me  to  pass  again  throog 
Switzerland,  you  shall  be  informed  of,  mva  voce,  when 
have  the  happiness  of  meeting  you  in  England. 

You  press  me  so  warmly  not  to  set  out  fircHn  Yerty 
moment  sooner  than  the  surgeon  shall  give  me  leave,  an 
beg  the  continuation  of  my  correspondence  to  the  last  om 
ment  in  such  a  flattering  manner,  that  I  believe  you  fane 
that  writing  long  letters  to  you  for  weeks  together,  wfaic 
was  the  effect  of  my  being  rivetted  to  a  couch  at  an  in 
without  other  resource,  will,  by  mere  dint  of  habit,  h 
come  the  cause  of  my  continuing  fixed  a  month  longi 
than  is  necessary  on  the  same  couch,  on  purpose  to  will 
to  you.  Forgive  me,  my  good  friend ;  though  very  sen 
ibie  of  the  obliging  things  you  say  of  my  letters,  and  an 
fidently  convinced  of  their  being  extremely  amusing,  aoc 
above  all,  wonderfully  instructive,  yet  you  will  receive  n 
more  from  this  place.  My  leg  is  in  all  respects  bette 
I  have  been  frequently  in  the  carriage ;  I  have  nm 
walked  a  little  into  the  fields,  without  any  ill  effect,  an 
I  expect  to  set  out  to-morrow.    Farewell,  my  dear  colons 

J.  MOajDAUNT. 


LETTER  XXIII. 

The  Satne  im  Coniinuaium* 


I  XECEIVED  your  letter  from  Ashwood  the  very  day  afb 
I  had  sent  my  last  to  the  post.  I  find  my  foolish  affii 
with  Clifford  has  got  round.— You  express  so  great  a  d 
sire  to  be  acquainted  with  all  the  circumstances,  that 
am  going  to  indulge  you  directly.  I  must  confess,  hoi 
ever,  that  for  this  you  are  obliged  to  a  complaint  wit 
which  my  servant  Beq  was  seized. — The  poor  fellow  hs 
arranged  every  thing  for  our  journey,  and  was  ready  1 
set  out,  when  the  landlord  informed  me  that  he  had  bee 
feverish  the  preceding  night,  aiijd  was  still  too  much  ii 
disposed  for  travelling,  even  in  a  post-chaise ;  though  Be 
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himsdf  dtclared  that  riding  post  alirliya  cured  bim  of 
fiBveriahneBB.  I  knew  it  would  break  his  heart  to  be  kft 
bdiind ;  so  I  determined  to  stay  till  he  oould  go  with  mt. 

I  ordered  him  to  bed  much  against  his  will.  He  seems 
better  this  morning ;  and  the  doctor  assures  me  that  he 
will  be  able  for  the  joulmey  in  a  few  days.  Meanwhile 
here  follows  my  adventure  with  Clifford. 

When  Sir  Robert  Rigby  went  last  abroad,  he  thought 
it  necessary,  though  I  am  assuntfd  nothing  could  be  more 
mperfluous,  to  take  a  young  woaum  with  bim  as  a  travel- 
ling companion. 

Sir  Robert  hid  been  so  cruelly  used  by  the  London  la- 
dies, that  he  determined  to  choose  for  his  travelling  com- 
ptoioii  one  who  had  been  bred  at  a  distance  from  the  ca- 
jMtsU  He  heard  of  several  who  were  willing  to  accompany 
him  OD  reasonable  terms ;  but  he  gave  the  preference  to  a 
young  lady  who  had  arrived  about  tien  months  before  from 
Cornwall*  She  was  extremely  handsome,  and  generally 
sUowed  to  be  as  foolish  as  she  was  beautiful :  her  appear- 
ttice  announced  her  to  be  about  nineteen  or  twenty  years 
of  age,  her  conversation  about  ten  or  eleven.  While  she 
remained  in  the  country,  she  had  discovered  no  predomi- 
nant taste  of  any  kind ;  but  after  she  bad  been  a  few 
months  in  the  capital,  her  aunt,  with  whom  she  lived,  in- 
fonned  her  father,  that  she  bad  at  length  discovered  where 
the  strength  of  bis  daugbter'*s  genius  lay ;  that  few  young 
women  in  London  had  a  greater  ardour  for  dress ;  that 
her  ruling  passion,  in  spite  of  many  discouragements,  had 
burst  forth  in  the  must  decisive  manner,  as  he  would 
perceive  by  the  milliHer^s  bills  she  transmitted  to  him. 

The  article  of  caps  alone,  in  which  the  young  lady  had 
iadulged  her  fancy  the  most  luxuriously,  amounted  to  a 
ium  which  the  father  could  not  immediately  advance. 
This  put  the  young  woman  under  the  disagreeable  neces- 
sity of  restraining  the  flights  of  her  fancy,  until  Sir  Ro^ 
bert  made  proposals,  which  were  eagerly  accepted ;  and  then 
the  Udy'*s  ruling  passion  expanded  itself  with  a  force  equal 
to  its  late  compression. 

Her  love  for  fine  clothes  was  manifested  by  the  tender- 


ctt  expressions  of  affection  for  Sir  Robert.  He  was 
persuaded  that  her  passion  was  sincere.  So  far  h 
right ;  but  he  was  completely  mistaken  in  thinking 
self  the  object  of  it.  It  required,  indeed,  all  the  dd 
of  self-love  to  make  a  man  of  Sir  Robert's  long  expei 
imagine  that  a  young  girl  would  be  more  enamoured 
old  man  than  of  a  new  wardrobe ;  yet  she  succeed 
convincing  him  that  her  attention  to  dress  was  met 
please  him,  though  all  his  acquaintance  were  caa^ 
that  her  attention  to  him  was  merely  that  she  mig 
enabled  to  please  herself  in  dress. 

Sir  Robert  had  been  advised  to  go  to  Italy  on  ac 
of  his  health  ;  he  accordingly  resided  a  considerable 
in  thai  country ;  and  there  it  soon  appeared  that  a 
for  dress  was  no  longer  the  lady^s  ruling  passion 
caught  with  peculiar  aptitude  the  tastes  and  tnann 
the  Italian  ladies,  and  soon  showed  that  she  prefei 
dgisbeio  to  the  richest  cap  or  robe.— -Sir  Robert  ' 
have  had  no  objection  to  this,  provided  she  had  ad 
to  him  as  her  sole  cigisbeio. 

In  Italy  there  are  cigisbeios  of  all  ages ;  but  Miss 
ton  had  a  prejudice  in  favour  of  one  who  happened 
a  great  deal  younger  than  Sir  Robert. 

This,  joined  to  the  troubles  in  Italy,  determine 
to  leave  that  country.  He  had  resided  sometime  a 
nich  when  Mr.  Clifford  arrived  there.  That  gent 
was  struck  with  the  beauty  of  Miss  Weston,  and,  wi 
ceremony  or  hesitation,  did  every  thing  in  his  power 
duce  her  from  Sir  Robert.  All  his  pains  would  hav< 
ineffectual  had  her  original  passion  for  finery  in  dresi 
in  full  force ;  for  she  well  knew  that  he  was  more  i 
able  to  gratify  her  in  it  than  Clifford ;  but  that  hav: 
bated,  and  Sir  Robert'*s  peevishness  increasing,  sh 
him  entirely,  and  threw  herself  into  the  arms  of  the  y 
er  man. 

The  baronet  bore  his  loss  with  resignation  ;  and, 
time  after,  consoled  himself  entirely  with  a  new  mil 
a  native  of  Groningen,   who  was  neither  extrava{ 
fond  of  fine  clothes,  nor  young  cigisbeios ;  her  pre 
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nnt  ptttion  being  avarice,  the  only  pamon  that  inereaaaa 
by  indolgenoe.  This  prudent  lady  adhered  fiuthfuUy  to 
SirBobert,  aa  the  most  secure  method  of  having  her  wann- 
«t  denre  gratified.  Sir  Robert  and  she,  of  course,  lived 
nigfaty  comfortably  together. 

This  was  by  no  means  the  case  with  Mr.  Clifford  and 
his  mistress.  When  I  arrived  at  Munich,  they  were  call* 
ed|  by  the  few  English  there  at  that  time,  ike  quarreUome 

I  was  inclined  to  be  on  a  good  footing  with  Clifford,  not 
00  account  of  any  thing  very  favourable  I  bad  ever  heard 
of  himself,  but  because  of  the  high  terms  in  which  I  have 
hesrd  my  brother  speak  of  his  father ;  which  were  con* 
finned  by  my  own  observation,  on  the  only  occasion  in 
which  I  ever  was  in  that  gentleman^s  company  ;  and  be* 
csose  I  had  heard  that  his  sister  was  the  intimate  friend 
of  your  Juliet  She.  was  a  child  when  I  saw  her  with  her 
{idler :  I  understand  she  is  now  a  very  beautiful  and  ac- 
complished woman. 

Clifford  introduced  me  to  Miss  Weston.  She  is  unques* 
tionsbly  handsome ;  but,  to  be  thought  agreeable,  it  is 
ibsolutely  necessary  that  she  should  hold  her  tongue, 
which  the  young  lady  has  not  the  least  inclination  to  do : 
on  the  contrary,  ishe  likes  to  have  it  in  continual  motion ; 
and  then  she  talks— Ke  Godr,  how  she  dae$  talk  /— -What^ 
ever  she  says  is  followed  by  a  giggle,  that  makes  the  silly 
thing  she  utters  appear  still  more  silly ;  so  that  I  really 
never  was  less  interested  in  a  woman  of  any  age  or  fi- 
gure. 

She  took  it  into  her  head,  however,  that  I  wished  to 
ibrm  a  connection  with  her ;  and  found  means  to  let  me 
know  that  she  should  have  no  objection. 

At  that  time  there  was  at  Munich  an  Italian  woman,  of 
an  engaging  appearance,  who  was  patronised  by  some 
people  of  rank  :  she  was  admired  as  an  improviaatwe.  I 
hsd  met  her  on  two  or  three  occasions,  and  heard  her  re- 
cite Italian  verses,  which  she  pretended  to  compose  during 
thrir  recital.    Some  were  tolerably  good :  the  greater  part, 
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howe?er,  were  wonderfiilly  innpedL    These  last  only 
supposed  to  be  her  own. 

This  imprmnmre  talent,  sudi  as  it  was,  gained  Siglioni 
Crofti  admittance  to  some  genteel  houses.  She  aSected 
great  refinement  of  sentiment  and  expression  ;  and,  what 
rendered  her  acquaintance  agreeable  to  many  people  of 
both  sexes  was,  her  art  in  forming  connexions,  and  putting 
those  on  a  good  footing  who,  without  her  assistance, 
would  have  found  it  difficult  to  meet  so  often  as  they  wish- 
ed 

Mr.  Clifford  did  not  approve  of  the  great  intimacy 
which  suddenly  arose  between  her  and  Miss  Weston; 
and  at  length,  in  a  violent  fit  of  passion,  forbade  her 
from  ever  seeing  the  signera,  either  in  public  or  pri« 
▼ate. 

Miss  Weston  had  the  complaisance  to  obey  oae-iajf 
of  (his  severe  maiddate,  and  saw  the  signora  inr  private 
only. 

I  was  a  good  deal  surprised,  one  evening,  with  a  visit 
from  Signora  Crofti.  After  the  compliments  which  she 
thought  beoomingat  her  introduction,  she  congratulated  me 
on  my  good  fortune,  in  having  made  the  oon<iuest  of  the 
prettiest  woman  in  Munich. 

The  vain  ideas  which  tliis  annunciation  was  calculated 
to  raise  were  considerably  checked,  when  I  was  informed 
that  Miss  Weston  was  the  lady. 

The  signora  proceeded  to  tell  me,-  f  that  thi»  young  lady 
was  ef  loo  much  delicacy  for  a  man  of  such  grosfr  notions 
as  Mr.  Clifford;  that  her  taste  was  wondcrrully  refined;- 
that  this  appeared  not  only  in  th^  fanciful  variety  of  her 
dressy  but  extended  to  thin^  which  many  women  think 
of  less  importance  ^  that  there  was  no  longer  any  of  that 
delicate  sentimental.sympathy  between  her  and  Mr.  Clif- 
ford which  purifies  such  connexions  from  all  that  can,  in 
the  eyes  of  philosophy,-  be  thought  reprehensible ;  that 
their  union  had  degenerated  into  a  mere  adhesion  of  mat- 
ter, unconnected  with  mind,  which  she  could  no  longer 
endure ;  that  she  had  formed  a  more  advantageous  o|Mnioii> 
of  me/— Here  the  bashful  signora  hid  her  face  with  her 


ftii,  and  added,  <  diat  she  had  reason  to  believe  that  this 
delicate  creature  might  be  prevailed  on  to  abandon  Mr* 
Cfiibrd^  and  dome^  upon  reasonable  terms,'  to  Ihre  with 
me  f-»then,  removing  her  fan,  she  looked  me  foil  m  the 
bifcf  and  snd;  <  I  own,  iignor,  that  the  measure  wbuld 
albrd  me  great  satisfaction,  beeause  there  would  be  more 
purity  in  sueh  a  connexion  than  that  in  which  my  friend 
fives  at  present ;  and  therefore  it  ini^rt  tend,'  not  only  to 
prte^nt  pleasure^  but  to  the  eternal  happiness  of  all  oon^ 
cemed. 

After  ^prestii^  my  gratitude  for  the  interest  Ae  took 
io  my  eternal  happiness,  I  informed  her  *  that  insur* 
moantable  reasons  prevented  nie  from  availing  myitelf  of 
the  information  she  had  given  me;^ 

She  seemed  surprised,  and  rather  indignant  at  miy  an« 
swer;  but,  as  I  am  not  fond  of  dismissing  any  decent  fe<> 
mde  in  iH-faumour,  I  was  at  some  puns  to  sooth  and 
put  her  in  better  temper.  She  left  me  tolerably  weU 
pleased. 

A  few  days  aftier  this  Mr.  (Mifford  called  on  me.  He 
had  formed  a  notion  that  his  mistress  carried  cm  a  cor- 
reqpoodence  with  me,*  and  that  i  had  a  design  to  serve 
him  in  the  same  madner  he  had  Sir  Robert  Rigby. 

He  was  confirmed  in  these  suspicions  by  acckientally 
teeing  Signora  Crofti  go  out  of  my  lodgings.  On  ioqu£- 
rv,'  he  was  infonned  that  Ak  had  remained  a  considerable 
time  in  my  apartmenti  He  suspected  she  hiU  brought 
me  U  kftter  frmn  Miss  Weston,  and  bad  waited  till  I  had 
written  an  answer. 

It  afterwards  appeared,  that  at  this  very  thne  Clifford 
was  tbed  of  the  lady,*  and  watr  actually  contriving  how  to 
get  decently  quit  of  her  r  but  what  marks  the  arrogance 
of  his  character,  and  shows  in  what  a  different  light  we 
lee  onr  own  conduct  from  that  in  which  we  view  our 
neighbours,  is,  that  this  very  man,  who  had  never  fek 
tiie  least  self-condemnation  for  his  behaviour  to  Sir  Ro< 
bert  Rigby,  thought  my  supposed  attempt  aft  unpardon* 
iMe  injpary. 

rS 
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Ill  this  dispositioii  he  called  at  my  lodgtngBf  and  Sni* 
ing  me  alone,-— <  You  will  be  surprised,^  siud  be»  <  at  my 
desiring  to  know  whether  Signora  Crofti  has  not  made 
you  some  visits  of  late.* 

Though  I  did  not  much  relish  being  questioned  m  this 
manner,  and  though  I  am  less  inclined  to  bear  with  peo» 
pie  of  Clifford's  haughty  character  than  with  others,  yet, 
being  willing  to  avoid  a  quarrel  with  the  son  of  a  maa 
whose  memory  I  respected,  I  answered  calmly,  *  That 
the  question  did  surprise  me  a  little ;  but,  as  he  thought 
it  of  importance  enough  to  be  asked,  I  would  freely  tell 
him,  that  she  had  made  me  one  Tint' 

*  Only  one  T  repeated  he ;  *  and,  pray,  will  you  tell  mt 
as  freely  what  her  business  was  ?' 

«  Allow  me,  Mr.  Clifford,  to  ask,  in  my  tum,^  said  I, 
'  whether  it  is  your  custom  to  infonn  people  of  what  pass- 
es between  you  and  all  the  women  with  whom  yoa  chance 
to  have  A  teie^'iiU  f 

<  This  is  no  jest,  sir,*  said  he. 

<  I  am  glad  of  it ;  for  it  could  only  pass  for  a  poor 
one,'  resumed  I. 

*  I  mu$i  be  infimned,'  sud  he,  ^  what  that  woman's 
business  was  with  you  ?' 

*  You  must  receive  your  infimnation  elsewhere,  then,* 
I  replied. 

*  I  can  imagine  but  one  kind  of  business  such  a  wo* 
man  could  have  with  you,'  said  be. 

*  You  need  make  no  farther  inquiry,  then,'  added  h 

<  I  have  reason  to  suspect,  that,  through  her  means, 
you  were  endeavouring  to  seduce  Miss  Weston.* 

*  From  the  manner  in  which  your  own  oonneaion  with 
that  lady  was  formed,'  rejoined  I,  *  it  is  natural  enough 
for  you  to  have  such  a  suspicion.' 

*  I  am  to  believe,  then,'  rejoined  he,  with  a  menacing' 
air,  *  that  it  is  so  ?' 

<  You  may  be  as  credulous  as  you  please,  Mr.  Clifford,' 
I  answered. 

*  I  expect  otlier  kind  of  satisfaction,  sir,'  said  he,  fieree- 
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<  la  my  opiaioo,*  rejoined  I,  ^  mh$i  I  have  giten  u 
ill  tbat  the  case  raquiret.^ 

'  I  think  <itherwifle,str/  said  he* 

After  a  liula  more  altercatbn,  it  was  agreed  that  we 
ahouhl  meet  the  following  day,  at  a  particular  place  at 
aane  dbUace  from  town,  each  of  us  with  pistols,  and  ac- 
coapanicd  by  a  fiiend. 

After  this  arrangement  had  been  made,  and  ClifiBord 
wu  leaving  the  room,  he  suddenly  stopped ;  and,  turn- 
iDg,— ^  I  had  entirely  forgot,'  said  he,  '  that  I  am  en^- 
gaged  for  dinner  to-morrow,  with  a  very  agreeable  party, 
which  I  should  be  sorry  to  miss :  if  it  is  the  same  thing 
with  you^'  added  be  *  our  business  may  be  postponed  till 
ihe  day  after/ 

^  As  you  please,^  said  L 

*  You  know/  resumed  he,  *  we  can  transact  our  affair 
as  well  the  day  after  as  to-morrow ;  whereas,  if  we  finish 
our  bunness  to-morrow,  it  may  not  be  in  the  power  of 
one  or  other  of  us  to  keep  our  engagement  for  the  day 
after/ 

*  It  is  very  well  recollected,^  said  I. 

He  then  told  me,  *  that  he  was  to  dine  ill  the  country ; 
that  he  should  not  return  to  Munich  that  night;  that 
Mr.  CSraufurd,  the  gentleman  he  intended  for  his  second^ 
waa  of  the  party,  and  that  they  would  meet  my  friend  and 
me,  the  fiollowing  day,  at  the  time  and  place  appointed.^ 

It  was  then  fixed  that  all  the  other  circumstances  of 
our  arrangement  should  remun  in  force. 

I  was  gcnng  to  call  on  I^rd  P  ,  with  whom  I  pass- 
ed most  of  my  time  when  at  Munich ;  but  his  lordship 
entered  soon  after  Mr.  Clifford  had  left  me.  He  is  one 
of  the  most  judicious  and  spirited  young  men  of  my  ac- 
quaintance. 

I  told  him  what  had  passed,  and  begged  that  he  would 
iooompany  me  to  the  field. 

*  I  have  a  great  mind  to  declare  ofi^^  said  he ;  *  for  I 
do  think  it  a  very  foolish  business.^ 

*  Your  lordship  may  declare  offy  if  you  please/  said 
I ;  *  but,  were  it  ever  so  foolish^  /  caiiaot  do  so/ 
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f  TIms  joung  fellow  is  e^Uemdy  wrongrbeaded/ 
he ;  *  he  is  continually  in  affairs  of  this  kind :  he  b  mc 
plete  tpadauin^  a  duellist,**^  the  very  butcher  of  a' 
button/  a^  |if ercutio  says :  he  would  rather  fight  t 
notJ 

f  My  taste  is  different/  replied  I ;  <  for  t  would  m 
rathernot,  than  fight ;  I  will  indulge  his  humour  ae 
thdess.' 

*  I  doa't  beliere  either  of  yon  pares  muc)i  for  1 
Weston/  resumed  he. 

*  I  certainly  do  not,'  said  I. 

*'  Does  it  not  seem  strange^  then,  that  you  should  Cl 
of  fighting  fo]r  her  V 

*  Nothing  can  be  less  strange/  I  replied :  <  mea  I 
fought  in  the  cause  of  women,  for  whom  they  had  no 
lue^  ever  since  the  war  of  Troy.  Do  you  imagine  ' 
Hector  had  a  great  esteem  for  Helen  T 

<  Perhaps  no^'  said  my  lord ;  <  but  I  should  I 
t^iought  it  very  strange  if  Menelaus,  instead  of  ehal 
ging  Paris,  who  ran  off  with  his  wife,  had  challen 
Hector,  who  had  no  hand  in  the  rape' 

f  I  do  not  fully  understand  your  meaning.^ 

<  You  will  to-morrow  or  next  day/  said  he;  <  but 
the  meantime^  you  may  depend  on  my  aooompanying 
to  the  meeting.' 

Good  night,  my  dear  Sommers.  I  find  I  can  sepd 
early  in  the  rooming.  I  shall  r^um^  aomeUme  Um 
^row. 

J.  MOaDAUVI 
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LFTTE^  XXIV. 
Tht  Same  i^  CtnUinftalion. 

W'JiLE^  Lord  P-r«—  left  me,  I  passed  the  time  in  v 
ing  letters,  and  making  such  arrangements  as  I  thoc 
might  be  necessary.  We  dined  together  the  fbllowin|f  < 
|Ie  inveighed  ^g^st  the  ab^fur^y  of  pliffc^!i^  oo^d 
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*  Life,'*  says  lie,  ^  insipid  as  it  is  with  most  peopl^^  is  of 
mote  value  than  to  be  thrown  away  in  so  idle  a  manner 
ai  that  foolish  fellow  is  likely  to  lose  his.^  Imagining 
that  part  of  this  censure  touched  me,  I  endeavoured  to 
prove  the  necessity  under  which  I  was  of  acUng  as  I  did, 
and  how  unbecoming  it  would  be  ia  me  to  give  any  far- 
ther explanation  to  a  man  who  had  behaved  with  such  ii^- 
iolence.  I  was  not  fully  convinced,  however,  by  mj  own 
siguments :  I  was  construned  to  the  conduct  I  adopted, 
by  a  sensation  which  ba£3ed  reasoning,  and  was  VfkOVQ 
powerful  than  conviction. 

Lord  P  was  more  serious  than  usual,  and  stayed 

but  a  short  time  after  dinner,  saying,  <  he  had  an  appoint* 
meat,  which  obliged  him  to  quit  me  for  a  little,'  but  pnv 
mised  to  return  in  tlie  evening.  When  he  returned,-  he 
seemed  in  much  higher  spirits  than  when  he  withdrew ; 
and  he  continued  uncommonly  gay  all  the  evening. 

I  found  him  in  the  same  humour  when  we  set  out  to- 
gether next  morning,  a  little  after  the  opening  of  the 
gates ;  an  accident  that  happened  to  the  chaise  retarded 
us  an  hour  longer  on  the  road  than  otherwise  we  should 
hare  been. 

I  expressed  some  impatience  at  this,  knowing  that  Mr. 
Clifford  would  be  waiting.  My  lord  said  coldly,  <  Do 
sot  make  yourself  uneasy ;  depend  upon  it  you  will  be 
in  sufficient  time  to  see  him  look  like  a  fool/ 
.  There  seemed  somewhat  singular  in  the  whole  of  his 
behaviour  :  I  had  remarked  this  from  the  mDment  I  in- 
formed him  of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  affair ;  but  I 
did  not  think  proper  to  take  notice  of  this  to  him. 

After  a  silenqe  of  considerable  duration,  he  burst  into 
laughter,  and  exclaimed,  *  What  a  ridiculoua  figure  Clif* 
ford  will  cut !' 

^  Ridiculous  !'  said  I ;  <  Clifford,  you  may  depend  on 
it,  is  a  man  of  spirit.^ 

'  He  has  hitherto  been  fortunate  in  affairs  of  this  na- 
ture,* said  Lord  P— — - ;  <  but,  on  the  present  o^casionj 
be  will  make  a  ridiculous  figure.* 

*  How  r 
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<  Why,  if  he  were  to  fight  with  one  00  oool  and  eo  skiU 
All  as  you/  said  he»  smiling,  and  evading  expknationy 
<  I  am  oonvineed  he  would  be  either  killed  or  wounds 

I  was  equally  surprised  at  his  lordship*s  words  and 
manner,  b^g  at  a  loss  to  oonceive  what  he  eould  find  ri» 
dicnlous  in  the  appearance  of  a  dead  or  wounded  man. 

^  How  do  you  mean  ridiculous  ?^  said  I. 

*  Oh !  most  completely  ridiculous,*  replied  he  ;  <  but 
there  they  are.*  * 

We  were  near  the  entrance  of  the  Tillage  where  we  had 
i^ppointed  to  meet,  and  found  the  two  gentlemen  waiting, 

*  We  have  been  expecting  you  some  time,*  siid  Mr, 
<niffbrd, 

*  But  the  proper  phice  is  at  some  distance,*  added  Mr, 
Craufurd,  addresnng  Clifford.  *  Do  you  conduct  Mr. 
Mordaunt  thither:  when  my  lord  and  I  shall  hart  set* 
tied  preliminaries,  we  will  follow  you.* 

Provoked  by  what  Mr,  Clifford  had  said,  and  by  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  spoken,  I  observed,  *  that  pre- 
liminaries would  soon  be  settled ;  and  the  principal  busi- 
ness might  as  well  be  transacted  where  we  stood,  to  save 
ftrther  loss  of  time.* 

«  I  think  so  too,'  said  Lord  P— ;  ^  fer  it  has  taken 
ftp  more  time  than  it  ought  already ;  and,  if  much  more 
is  lost.  Miss  Weston  will  be  arrived  in  Bohemia  before 
either  of  diese  gentlemen  can  have  blown  the  other's 
brains  out.* 

I  leave  you  to  judge  what  surprise  this  speech  occa* 
sioned  to  all  present 

<  What  do  you  mean,  my  lord  f*  said  I. 

<  Where  did  you  say  Miss  Weston  was  gone,  sir  ?* 
said  Clifford, 

*  Would  she  were  gone  to  the  devil,*  said  Craufurd, 
peevishly. 

«  Keep  your  temper,  Mr.  Craufurd,*  resumed  Lord 
P— — -f  with  the  greatest  composure :  '  she  will  get  to 
him  in  good  time ;  at  present  she  is  on  the  hi^  road  to 
3ohemia/ 


■  Are  ycHi  abiolutely  oertun  of  what  you  aaterty  nr  P* 
wd  Mr.  Clifibrd« 

<  I  am  absolutely  eertaiii  that  she  set  out  yesterday,  in 
■  postpchaiae,  with  the  3^ung  baron  Valstern,  for  Yienna,* 
replied  Ijord  P  ;  *  and  although  I  kept  up  this  newt 
from  my  friend  Mr.  Mordaunt,  I  am  convinced  it  is  at 
present  well  known  in  Munich^  as  you  will  find  on  your 
return*^ 

As  my  lord  ended,  a  servant  of  Mn  Clifford's  advanced 
at  full  gallop  from  Munich ;  and,  seeing  his  master,  he 
directly  dismounted,  gave  a  letter  to  him,  and  another  to 
Mr.  Craufurd  :  both  confirmed  the  account  which  Lcmt 
P         had  already  given :  for  the  fully  understanding  of 
which,  it  is  necessary  that  I  inform  you,  that  Lord  P 
had  Imrmed  an  acquaintance  with  the  German  nobleman 
above^  mentioned ;  that,)  sometime  after  Signora  Crofti 
had  visited  me,  his  lordship  and  the  baron  supped  l^to-^« 
UU  ;  the  latter  had  drank  a  little  too  freely  the  same  day 
at  dinner,  which  was  the  cause,  perhaps,  cf  his  communi* 
cating  to  his  lordship,  *  that  he  was  passionately  in  love 
with  his  charming  countrywoman.  Miss  Weston ;  that  he 
had  made  his  passion  known  to  her  both  by  looks  and 
words,  as  oilen  as  he  could,  without  the  observation  of 
Mr^  Clifibrd  ;  that  he  had  even  engaged  Signora  CrofU 
in  his  interest,  but  had  not  received  any  very  flattering 
encouragement  till  within  the  two  or  three  last  days,  when 
Signora  Crofti  had  informed  him,  *  that  Miss  Weston 
bad  acknowledged  to  her,  that  he  had  made  a  very  deep 
impression  on  her  heart,  though  she  had  hitherto  strug-r 
^led  against  it ;  that  her  former  partiality  for  Mr.  Clifip 
ford  had  been  gradually  diminishing,  on  account  of  his 
capricious  and  tyrannical  temper,  and  was  now  entirely 
effaced ;   and  that,  in  consequence  of  a  settlement  the 
baron  had  promised,  and  a  liberal  present  in  money  and 
jewels,  she  had  agreed  to  go  with  him  to  his  castle  in  Bo< 
hemia ;  but  that,  to  prevent  any  disagreeable  affair  be- 
tween the  baron  and  Mr.  Clifford,  she  exacted  of  him 
that  they  should  leave  Munich  privately,  and  so  as  to  pre« 
clud^  th^  risk  of  beioj^  overtakoi  by  Clifford,  in  case  he 
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should  dunk  of  piinuing  them.*  The  baran  4dded,  <  that 
he  had  agreed  to  this  merely  iu  oompUisance  to  Miw 
Weston  ;  for,  as  for  bis  own  part,  I  put  the  same  value 
on  Mr.  CUfibrd's  resentment  which  that  gentleman  had 
put  on  Sir  JElobert  Bigb/s.^  The  baron  concluded  his 
narrative  by  informing  his  lordship,  <  that  they  had  been 
making  the  necessary  preparations  for  the  execution  of 
their  scheme/ 

Lord  P  attempted  to  dissuade  the  baron  from  this 

project  to  no  purpose.  He  however  gave  his  word  not  to 
mention  it  to  any  person  previous  to  the  execution. 

This  apcount^  for  Lord  P  ^s  not  having  oommuni* 
cated  this  plan  to  me,  and  (or  the  wliole  of  his  behaviour. 
As  soon  as  I  informed  him  of  Mr.  Clifford's  interview 
witli  me,  as  detailed  above,  he  waited  on  tlie  baron,  and 
informed  him,  *  that  Clifford  was  to  dine  in  the  country 
the  next  day*  and  not  to  return  till  th^  morning  follow- 
ing,  perhaps  not  then ;  the  favourable  moment  for  his 
setting  out  with  the  lady,  tlierefor^,  would  be  as  soon  af- 
ter Clifford  should  leave  Munich  as  they  possibly  could.** 

Whf  n  Lord  P  dined  with  me,  they  had  not  set 

off:  this  was  the  cause  of  bis  uneasiness.  When  he  re* 
turned  to  my  lodgings,  the  same  evening,  he  knew  they 
were  gone,  which  was  the  source  of  his  gaiety. 

Miss  Weston  had  contrived  her  measures  with  such 
address,  and  given  such  a  plausible  pretence  for  her  ab« 
^nce  to  Cli^ord's  servants,  that  it  was  not  known  thai 
she  had  left  Muqich)  in  a  post*chaise  with  the  baron,  till 
late  in  the  night* 

And  the  following  morning,  as  soon  as  the  gates  wer^ 
ppened,  one  of  Mr.  Clifford's  friends  detached  his  groom 
witli  a  letter,  inforiqing  him  of  what  had  passed.  Mr. 
Craufurd  received  a  letter  to  the  same  purpose. 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Clifford  had  perused  his,  all  his  wrath 
was  directed  against  the  baron :  he  swore  \\q  would  fol- 
low him  to  Bohemia  and  be  avenged- 

Mr.  Craufurd  pointed  out  the  foUy  of  troubling  him- 
ff  If  about  a  worthless  woman. 

*  It  is  not  from  any  regard  to  h(;r,'  replied  he ;  <  bu( 
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to  punish  this  Bohemian.  Would  n6t  you,  my  lor4f  iil 
By  place  7*  added  he,  addresting  Lord  P...  ■  iiu 

f  I  never  diould  dream  of  punishing  a  man  for  render* 
iog  me  an  essential  service,  Mr.  Clifford,^  said  my  lord. 

^  You  do  not  mean,  my  kird,*  said  Clifford  briskly, 

*  tkat  it  would  be  as  prudent  in  me  to  let  this  matter 
ptSB,  as  it  was  an  Sir  Bobert  Bigby  not  to  call  me  out.^ 

<  I  do,  indeed,  Mr.  Clifford/  replied  his  lordship  ( 

*  hecauae  I  connder  it  as  a  very  great  misfortune  for  one 
MM  to  kill  another  who  has  rendered  him  a  service,  and 
sot  a  small  piece  of  bad  luck  to  be  killed  by  him.^ 

Mr.  Craufiird,  who  seemed  to  dread  an  improper  an^ 
swer  fcom   Clifibrd-^s   impetuosity,  immediately  said,*** 

*  Putting  killing  out  of  the  question,  which  no  man  less 
finis,  and,  from  his  skill  at  all  the  weapons,  has  less  rea» 
son  to  fear  than  my  friend,  it  is  beneath  him  to  go  on  a 
wiUgoose-chase  after  a  woman  whom,  to  my  knowledge, 
he  was  completely  tired  of,  and  resolved  to  abandon. 
What  could  she  do  more  obliging  ?  Has  she  not  saved 
yon  the  trouble  of  dismissing  her,  my  good  fellow  ^  con- 
tinued he,  taking  Ciifibrd  by  the  hand  ;  <  for  which  you 
are  mudi  obliged  to  her,  as  well  as  for  clearing  up  the 
mistake  you  laboured  under  with  regard  to  Mr.  Mor^ 
daunt.^  , 

This  had  the  best  effect  on  the  mind  of  Clifford :  ho 
viewed  the  matter  in  a  different  li^t ;  and,  turning  to 
me,  he  said, '  You  must  be  sensible,  Mr.  Mordaunt,  that 
the  trouble  I  have  put  you  to  was  entirely  paring  to  mis* 
take.^ 

*  I  see  it  clearly,*  said  I. 

^  You  have  no  desire,  tlien,  that  the  business  for  which 
we  met  should  go  farther  ?^  , 

*  I  never  had  any  desire  of  that  kind,  I^r.  Clifford,^ 
aaid  I;  ^  it  was  in  compliance  with  your  invitation  I 


came.? 


*  These  can  be  no  farther  misunderstanding,^  siud  Lord 
P'         ;  <  let  us  return  to  Munich.* 

*  I  hope  the  company  will  do  me  the  honour  to  dine  with 
fpe»^  rejoined  Mr.  Grajifurd;  \  I  have  some  e&colkta^ 
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ChampagDe,  which  I  should  be  sorry  to  leave  behind  me* 
I  set  out  for  Frankfort  in  a  few  days.* 

This  inTitation  was  accepted.  The  dinner,  on  the 
whde,  was  agreeable ;  though  Cliffiard,  after  he  becaoe 
a  little  heated  with  the  Champagne,  hinted,  once  or  twice, 
that  he  still  had  an  inclination  to  make  a  tour  into  Bo- 
hemia :  which  Craufuid  observing,  ordered  caBee ;  and^ 
after  we  had  withdrawn  from  the  table,  he  stated  the  ri- 
diculous light  into  which  Clifford's  expedition  to  Bohenaa 
might  be  put:  ^  it  would  be  reversing  the  practice  of 
chivalry,'  said  he.  ^  Instead  of  the  knight  going  to  the 
relief  of  a  distressed  damsel,  he  wmild  be  called  a  distress- 
ed knight^  in  search  of  a  damsel  who  wished  not  to  be 
found,  and  was  not  worth  finding/  He  managed  this 
with  so  much  address,  that  Mr.  Clifford  gave  up  his  fool- 
ish intention. 

Mr.  Craufurd's  regard  for  Clifibrd  is  founded,  as  I 
have  been  told,  on  the  friendship  he  had  for  the  young 
man's  fitther ;  indeed,  nothing  could  be  a  stroilger  proof 
of  his  regard  for  the  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  Clifford  than 
his  attachment  to  the  present,  Mr.  Craufurd  being  a  mao 
of  quite  an  opposite  character,  and  of  a  most  obliging  and 
generous  disposition. 

He  is  thought  to  have  more  influence  with  Clifford  than 
any  body  else :  and  I  am  told,  that  by  his  address,  dur- 
ing the  short  time  they  have  been  together,  Clifford  has 
been  extricated  from  some  disagreeable  scrapes.  Mr. 
Craufurd  was  prevailed  on,  much  against  his  inclination, 
to  accompany  him  to  bis  appointment  with  me,  and  agreed 
to  it  in  the  hopes  of  bringing  about  an  accommodation. 
I  question  greatly,  however,  whether  he  has  temper  suf- 
ficient to  remain  on  good  terms  with  Clifford  much  longer. 
I  thought  I  perceived  symptoms  of  the  contrary:  yet  they 
set  out  togetlier  for  Frankfort.  When  they  separate,  the 
terms  of  insurance  on  Clifford'*s  life  ought  to  rise  very  con- 
siderably. I  hardly  ever  was  in  company  with  a  man  so 
apt  to  give  offence»  or  so  ready  to  take  it  when  there 
was  none  intended.  Had  it  not  been  for  Craufurd,  he 
would  havfs  made  o^it  another  quarrpl  with  me  on  the 
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nrj  night  on  which  the  former  wai  aooommocUited. 
Yet  he  is  not  defident  in  the  power  of  pletaing  when 
ke  chooees :  he  is  sometimes  eren  exceedingly  agreeable 
and  entertaining:  hut  in  the  midst] of  mirth,  when  you 
least  think  of  it,  he  is  apt  to  say  something  highly  pro« 
fokingf  or  to  misconstrue  sometibing  that  has  been  said. 
It  is  impossible  for  such  a  man  to  be  long  lived. 

I  am  ha|^  in  the  reflection,  howeyer,  that  I  have  e- 
seaped  therisklrun  of  beingtheshortener  of  hisdays:  I 
feel  that  it  would  hare  rendered  the  remainder  of  mine 
?ery  unoomfinrtable ;  and  I  hare  fiHrmed  the  resdution 
oerer  to  fight  another  duel,  fbr  the  same  reason  that  I 
m  tesolved  never  to  many. 

It  seems  surprising  to  many  people  that  no  means  have 
been  found  fbr  putting  an  end  to  duels. 

The  absurdity  of  the  custom  has  been  illustrated  a  thou* 
sand  ways  without  effect. 

*  You  have  injured  me,  sir ;  and  therefore  I  insist  up- 
on  your  taking  an  equal  chance  of  putting  me  to  death** 
Or, 

*  You  have  given  me  the  lie,  rin  I  could  easily  prove, 
indeed,  that  I  spoke  truth ;  but  as  that  is  nothing  to  the 
purpose,  I  will  not  take  the  trouble :  but  what  I  do  in- 
sist upon  is,  that  you  shall,  by  way  of  reparation,  do  your 
utmost  to  shoot  me  through  the  head.^ 

What  can  be  more  absurd  than  all  this  P  Nothing.—* 
But  it  is  not  quite  a  fair  statement  of  the  case.  The  ibl- 
kiwing  seems  nearer  the  truth. 

<  Sir,  you  have  insulted  me  in  such  a  manner  as  will 
make  the  world  think  meanly  of  me  if  I  do  not  resent  it. 
If  I  have  recourse  to  the  laws  of  my  country  the  world 
will  think  in  the  same  manner  of  me.  Though  I  may 
despise  both  you  and  the  insult,  I  cannot  regulate  the  opi- 
nions  of  the  world ;  but  I  will  show  that  I  do  not  value 
life  so  much  as  I  dread  disgrace;  and  I  will  give  this 
proof  at  your  risk,  who  have  put  me  under  the  necessity.* 

No  severity  of  law  can  prevent  those  from  challenging 
their  insulter,  to  whom  the  shame  of  bearing  an  insult 
Mpptus  more  dreadful  than  the  utmost  vengeance  of  law^ 
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Aeeordingly  it  has  been  ibund  that  th^  severeid  hfws  ba?e 
not  suppresaed  the  practice  of  duelling. 

But  if  a  court  were  instituted  for  the  express  parfomt 
of  inrestigating  the  circnmstances  which  gave  rise  to  everj 
duel,  with  power  to  puniA  him  who,  from  wantonBeas, 
pride*  or  malignity,-  had,  to  the  conviction  of  the  couit, 
behaved  in  such  a  manner  as  would  justify  a  gentleman 
for  haviig  recourse  to  the  only  means  in  his  power  to  ef- 
face the  affront,  perhaps  such  an  institution  would  have 
a  more  powerful  effect  in  preventing  duels,  than  attach- 
ing the  punishment  to  the  challenger  or  survivor)  who 
possibly  may  be  the  least  guilty* 

Although  the  survivor  only  can  be  peraondty  pUmriied, 
yet,  if  be  who  is  killed  is  clearly  proved  to  have  been  the 
cause  of  the  duel,  by  giving  the  first  insult,  besides-  ae^ 
quitting  the  suff ivor,  some  stigma  ought  to  be  put,  by  the 
sentence  of  the  court,  on  the  memory  of  the  deceased. 

If  such  an  iOstitUtion  did  not  entirely  abolish  the  prac- 
tice of  duelling,  il  would  assuredly  render  it  less  frequents 

It  would  also  render  men  more  cautious  of  giving  of* 
fence,  aild  would  bring  to  publit  notoriety  and  shame  -all 
those  pestfl  of  society  who  are  eonliniially  involved  in 
qilarrell,  whether  from  an  overbearing  spirit  to  insult 
others,  or  from  a  chtldiab  disposition  to  take  offence  with** 
out  cause. 

I  was  detained  at  Munich  by  Lord  Pn  i  longer 
than  I  intended.  When  we  separated  I  went  to  Dmp- 
den.  What  happened  there  will  be  die  subject  of  my 
next.    Farewell  f 

J.  MOSDAUNTtf 

,1.    ■        I    • 


LETTER  XXV. 

From  the  Same  in  Continuation. 

»ooN  after  my  arrival  at  Dresden,*  Mr.  Grindill  called  on 
me— the  same  that  we  used  to  see  at  Lady  Deanport^s^ 
whose  intimate  friend  and  great  adviser  he  was  supposed 
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to  be.  Before  her  ladyship^i  vtaatiatgef  tie  wbs  il  feonstant 
baitger  on  of  my  lord :  the  world  imagined  that  it  was  bjr 
Grindiirs  influence  with  his  lordship  that  the  marriage 
was  brought  about.  Howeyer  thiit  may  be»  Mr.  Grindill 
eoodnued  upon  an  intimate  footing  with  both  till  the 
death  of  the  ktter.  Few  nlen  could  boast  a  more  extendi 
si? e  acquaintance  thlufi  Grindill,  among  the  great  and  opu« 
lent  :-^he  oev6r  cultivated  any  others  In  the  course  of 
this  cultifation  he  dissipated  his  fortune  Becoming  dis* 
trussed  in  his  circutnstancesy  he  found  that  many,  who 
ibrmerly  bad  no  objection  to  being  called  his  friends,  now 
shunned  being  considered  even  as  bis  acquaintance.  His 
creditors  were  troublesome,  and  he  left  England. 

He  made  a  good  deal  up  to  me  at  my  arrival  at  Dres^ 
dea.  I  certainly  never  had  shown  any  partiality  for  the 
ieqnnntance  of  Grindill ;  but  in  thef  dretlmstane^s  I  nn-k 
derstood  he  was  then  in,  I  did  not  choose  to  show  him 
toch  marks  of  neglect  as  perhaps  I  might  otherwise  bav& 
done. 

I  should  not  however^  have  gone  6udi  lengths  in  serving 
bin  as  I  did|  had  I  not  heKrd  of  his  adttiig  a  vory  friend^ 
Ijr  part  to  a  young  painter  of  the  ifame  of  Evans^  then  at 
Dresden.  This  young  man  has. great  merit  iri  hi#profes« 
tion,  and  is,  besides,  of  an  excellent  character.  Grindill 
recommended  him  to  all  his  acquaintance ;  and  I  told  him 
Unt  I  would  introduce  him  to  the  acquaintance  of  some 
eminent  artists  with  whom  I  was  connected,  when  he 
riiould  return  to  Iiondon.  He  thanked  me  for  the  honouf 
I  intended  him,  bu(  in  a  manner  tint  made  me  think  he 
vas  not  very  solicitous  tliat  I  should  take  the  trouble.— 
^  Do  you  not  iomgine,''  said  I^  <  diat  their  friendship  could 
be  of  service  to  a  yOUng  artist  like  you  ?' 

'  It  eertainly  .would^^  answered  he^ :  adding,  with  a 
smile— -<  I  already  have  the  honour  to  b^  known  to  $onie 
of  them;  but  I  am  afraid  it  is  not  the  artist,  but  the  arts, 
that  are  friends.* 

I  then  assured  him  that  I  should  be  happy  to  serve 
him  myself  when  he  cante  to  London  i  and  that  I  should 
introduce  him  to  those  of  my  friends  who  were' hot  artists* 
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Grindill^s  behavomr  to  this  young  man,  who  was  poor 
tnd  friendless,  gave  me  a  more  favourable  opinion  of  Bfr« 
Grindill  himself  than  I  had  before. 

He  took  an  opportunity  of  telling  me,  ^  that  a  rdation 
of  his»  who  had  a  good  estate  in  South  Wales,  and  whose 
hdr-at-law  he  was,  laboured  under  a  distemper  which 
nobody  thought  he  could  survive ;  that  this  idlation,  he 
understood,  was  surrounded  by  interested  people,  who 
might  take  the  advantage  of  his  absence,  and  suggest 
things  to  his  prejudice ;  that  it  was,  therefore^  of  infinite 
importance  to  him  that  he  should  return  immediately  to 
England  to.  cultivate  his  interest  with  the  invalid ;  but 
that  he  had  contracted  debts  at  Dresden,  and  could  not 
think  of  leaving  it  without  paying  them ;  that,  ahhough 
he  had  assurances  of  not  being  disturbed,  by  the  general- 
ity of  his  creditors  in  England,  one  to  whom  he  owed 
£B00  stood  out ;  and  that  he  was  in  need  of  a  thousand 
pounds,  without  which  he  could  not  leave  Dresden,  With 
credit,  nor  appear  with  safety  in  England.* 

On  my  hinting  a  little  surprise  that  his  friends  Lord  and 
Lady  Deanp(nrt  did  not  asast  him  in  such  an  emergency, 
he  answered— *<  That  Lady  Deanpcvt  was  in  pecuniary 
difficulties  herself;  that  she  had  been  unfortunate  at  jday ; 
that  her  husband  had,  at  his  death,  left  her  provided  for 
in  a  manner  far  inferior  to  her  expectations ;  that  her  son, 
when  he  came  of  age,  had  not  supplied  tiie  deficiency  to 
her  satisfaction.*'— 'Grindill  added,  <  That  her  ladyship 
had  not  allowed  her  son  to  be  crossed  in  any  thing  that 
depended  upon  her,  during  a  very  long  childhood,  in  the 
expectation  of  having  the  entire  management  of  him,  when 
the  law  should  consider  him  as  a  man :  but  wh«i  that 
period  arrived,  finding  him  less  tractable  than  she  expect- 
ed, the  most  amiable  of  boys,  and  of  youths,  became  at 
once,  in  her  eyes,  a  monster  of  ingratitude.* 

By  the  way,  Sommers,  this  complete  alteration  of  opinion 
in  parents,  respecting  the  characters  of  their  children,  I 
myself  hare  observed  in  several  instances,  and  all  of 
them  in  mothers  towards  those  whom  they  had  most  in- 
dulged. 
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itr.  Grindilly  however,  cfcssured  me,  that,  through  his 
tneans,  Ladjr  Deanport  and  her  son    pame  to  sL  more 
friendly   way  of  thinking  before  he  went  abroad,  and 
continued  so  all  the  tim^  he  was  on  his  trttvels.    I  under* 
stood  from  him  also,  that  Lady  Deanrpbtt,  who  alu^ajrs  has 
some  project  in  agitation,  was  endeavouring  to  accomplish 
a    iii'arriage  between   h6r   son  &nd  the   wealthy   Miss 
Ifbyston.    This  will  give  him,   die  internes,  sofch  an ' 
accumulation  of  riches,  that  piH  must  of  erdow  upon  heN ' 
self,  and  at  the  same  time  augment  his  parliamentary  - 
influence,  so  as  to  become  b^nefidd  to  all  the  friends  of 
his  family,  and  particularly  to  Grrii^dill  himself. 

Thb  intelHgence  was  thrown  out  m  dilfih^nt  6onve^- 
tidn^  with  the  iht^hfion,  ho  doubt,  of  inducing  die  icf 
agre^  to  the  conduding  requelst,  thaCt  I'slilouid  advatftt' 
him  the  money.  What  determined  m6,  ho^^ver;  was 
#hat  Grindill  insisted  leiCst  upon  ;  namely,  his  kindness 
tti  f6e'yoUtl|;  patnfer,  and  my  ptainly  seeing  that  no  other 
person  would  lend  him  if  I  did  not,  for  the  poor  devil  has 
nut  a  friend  in  fh&  mofld ;  t  famished  him,  thcrefof e,  Whh 
what  he  waAt^.' 

I  believe  I  have  drawn  all  the  mohey  I  had  with  MessrtL* 
-=-^-^= — .  Be  so  gbbd  its  self  thr^  fhoutend  pounds  of 
what  I  bav6  in  (he  thVee  per  cents,  and  place  it  in  their 
hand^  t)6  hot  let  ofd  Nieh6ls  know  any  thing  of  this ; 
he  bbugh£  It  for  ihe'  a  third  higher  tlYan  the  prdn^nt  pKce' 
^t  wouTd  disturb  his  sleep  for  a  month. 

Ben*s  illneite  was  so  far  fortundfe  th&t  it  pVfeVehted  our 
tttting  out  in  very  bad  weather.  We  htfve  had  anothe)^ 
thunder'^form',  hot,  indeed,  so  furious  as  the  former,  but 
lufficiently  so  to  make  travelling  very  disagreeable.  I 
Have  empl6yed  most  part  of  the  interval  in' complying  with 
your  requisition.  Ben  is  now  recovered  perfectly.  We 
ihsD,  assuredly^  set  out  to-morfow.    Adieu  t 

/.  movdaukt. 


▼or.  vri. 
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Better  isixvii. 

From  the  Sanu  to  the  Samtk 

<^  -  -  •  ^  * 

FsoM  ibe  conclusion  of  my  last,  you  would  naturally  ima- 
gine that  I  left  Vevay  directly  ;  that,  however,  was  not 
the  case— I  stayed  there  three  days  after  the  date  of  that 
letter. 

How  then  came  I  not  to  write  ? 

As  I  have  so  often  confessed  to  you  the  real  cause  of 
my  having  of  late  become  so  very  indefatigable  a  scrib- 
bler, tliat  is  a  questiou  which  you  may  naturally  ask  :  to 
whichy.my  dear  colonel,  I  must  give  you  an  answer  quite 
the  reverse  of  what  a  young  woman  of  Amsterdam  made 
to  her  mother,  who  asked  her,  how  she  came  to  be  with 
child  ? — *  Because,^  replied  this  industrious  girl,  *  I  had 
nothing  else  to  do.^ 

My  reason  for  not  writing  to  you  during  that  time, 
my  good  friend,  was  because  I  had  something  else  to 
do. 

But  before  I  inform  you  what  that  was,  I  beg  you  may 
take  notice,  that  thougli  I,  a  bachelor,  and  determined 
for  ever  to  remain  such,  can  derive  no  benefit  from  the  a- 
bove  anecdote,  you,  a  married  mao»*  with  the  prospect  of 
a  numerous  progeny,  may.— Is  it  not  a  serious  warning  lo 
parents  not  to  penmt  their  daughters  to  remain  a  moment 
in  idleness,  but  to  take  care  always  to  give  them  something 
to  do  ?  You  see,  Sommers,  I  wish  to  make  my  letters 
moral  as  well  as  entertaining. 

I  now  proceed  to  tell  you  how  I  have  been  employed 
since  my  last. 

Having  been  assured  that  the  chaise  would  be  ready 
within  three  hours,  as  the  weather  had  become  exceeding- 
ly  fine,  immediately  after  the  storm,  I  sauntered  a  little 
out  of  the  town.  On  turning  the  comer  of  a  hedge,  I  met 
two  women ;  one  seemed  between  thirty  and  forty  years  of 
age,  the  other  not  more  than  three  or  four-and-twenty,  of 
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an  elegant  figure^  and  a  countenance  wonderfully  interest* 
iDg ;  not  from  beauty  alone-»it  bore  also  the  marks  of  afflic- 
tion. Both  seemed  surjmsed  at  the  raumUrt ;  but  in  the 
sinrprise  of  the  latter  there  was  a  mixture  of  apprehennon : 
obKrving  thisj  I  addressed  her  in  the  most  respectful  man- 
ner— 

*  I  should  be  extremely  sorry,  madam,  if  this  accident* 
al  meeting  should  give  you  uneasiness ;  I  certainly  mean 
you  no  harm.' 

She  smiled  and  replied—* 

^  Excuse  me,  sir,  it  was  mere  surprise ;'  and  then  seem* 
ed  eager  to  walk  on* 

'  I  perceive,  madam,'  said  I,  ^  that  you  are  a  stranger 
here  as  well  as  mgrself.* 

*  I  am,  sur,*  replied  she« 

*  I  believe/  resumed  I,  <  that  I  address  you  in  your  na* 
tive  language.'    [I  spoke  to  her  in  French.] 

*  You  do^^  replied  she.— ^  -The  time  has  been,*  added 
the,  with  a  righ,  <  when  I  thought  it  an  honour  to  be  a 
French  woman.' 

I  saw  her  companion  press  her  on  the  arm,  as  if  to  Warn 
her  sgainst  such  insinuations. 

'  I  believe,  Christine,^  said  she,  ^  that  monsieur  is  an 
Englishman/ 

<  I  am,  madam ;  but  not  the  less  disposed  to  render  you 
«veiy  service  in  my  power.' 

<  You  are  very  polite,  sir,'  sud  she. 

'  It  is  not  politeness,  madam,— I  am  sincere ;  nothing 
would  give  me  more  pleasure  than  being  of  use  to  you-^ 
trjrmc' 
'  You  are  extremely  good ;  but  I  have  nothing  to  exact.' 
I  saw  marks  of  terror  in  your  countenance,  madam, 
when  I  first  presented  myself  to  you  :  if  you  apprehend 
danger  from  any  person,  I  may,  perhaps,  h^  of  service  to 
you; 

'  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  sir,'  sud  she ;  ^  but 
Aere  is  no  need.— You  will  excuse  me— we  are  waited 
^^^   So  saying,  she  drew  away  her  companion  with  fin 
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$ir  of  imfiatieiice,  as  if  die  dreaded  aoy  fartber  explaoa* 
lion.  Without  eDntinuing  my  former  course*  of  seeming 
to  follow,  I  walked  in  a  direction  which  did  bM  make 
me  absolutely  lose  sight  of  them*  until  they  entered 
the  town,  and  then  I  moved  quick  enough  to  see  the 
house  into  which  they  entered. 

On  my  return  to  the  inn  I  was  informed  that  the  chaise 
was  ready,  but  I  did  not  find  myself  at  all  disposed  to 
8etout« 

When  I  entered  my  chambek'  Ben  was  packing  the 
ftmnk.— •!  asked,  <  if  he  had  seen  or  heard  any  thing  of  a 
stranger  of  distinction  who  was  then  in-  Vevay. 

Her  said  he  had  not,  and  continued  his  work«- 

*  This  stranger  is  from  France,'  added  I^ 

'  I  have  heard  notliing  of  him,^  sud  he,  pressing  down 
the  things  in  the  trunk. 

*  She  is  a  French  woman ,^  said  I. 

^  O  fa-  French  waman^''  said  he,  raising,  his  head  sud- 
denly,.and  looking  me  full  in  tliie  fa^e. 

*  Yes,'  resumed  I,  *  a  pretty  woman.* 

.  *  Oho  !  a  pretty  woman  !'  re-echoed  he. 
^  Yes,  a  very  pretty  wom^o  :  you  have  9een  her,-  per^* 
baps?* 

*  No,  indeed ;  I  have  seen  or  heard  nothing  of  hef, 
said  he;  laying  the  shirt  which  he  hlid  in  his  hand  on  a 
chair,  instead  of  putting  it  into  the  trunk,  which  he  shut 
at  the  same  time,  and-rose  to  go,  without  finishing  his  work. 

'  I  am  not  absolutely  certiun,'  said  I^  as  he  went  out 
ofthe  room^  ^  that  it  will- be  in  my  power  to  leave  Vevay 
to-night.* 

I  heard  the  rascal  mutter,  as  he  went  down  stw^  <  I 
am  abacdutely  certain  that  it  will  noi.* 

I  called  him  up  a  little  after,  and  told  himi  <  that  I  had 
accidentally  met  with  two  women,  one  of  whom  I  was  ooa- 
Tinced  was  a  stranger,  and  a  person  of  condition ;  for 
which  reason  I  had  the  greatest  curiosity  to  know  some- 
thing more  about  her. 

^  You  told  me  before^*  said,  he  <  that  she  is  irery  pretty.* 

I  tlien  directedi  him  to  procure  all  the  informatioa 
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he  toald  concerning  thein,  without  letting  it  be  known- 
that  he  was  employed  by  me  to  make  the  inquiry.' 

Within  a  few  hours  he  returned,  and  .told  me,  ^  tluit 
the  peofde  of  our  inn  had  heard  nothing  of  them  ;  that 
sereral  others,  to  whom  he  had  spoken  were  equally  ig« 
norant ;  that  he  had  at  last  found  the  peasant  at  whose 
house  the  women  in  question^ lodged,  and  by  the  means 
of  a  little  money  had  drawn  from  hiuH—that  tliey  had  arriv. 
ed .  a  few  days  before  in  a  boat^m  Geneva ;  that  they 
never  went  out,  except  pretty  early  in  the  morning;  that 
the  youngest  was  a  Savoyard  lady  from  Chambery,  and  the 
other  a  Genevoite ;  that  they  expected  an  answer  to  a  let^ 
ter  written  the  day  of  their  arrival,  and  would  not  leave 
Vevay  until  they  received  it.* 

This  account  increased  my  curiosity.  The  very  pri« 
vate  manner  in  which  she  had  arrived,  their  concealment, 
her  giving  herself  out  as  a  Savoyard  to  the  people,  though 
she  had  not  attempted  to  conceal  her  real  country  from 
roe,  the  deep  melancholy  that  appeared  in  her  counte- 
nance, her  friglit  at  the  first  sight  of  me,  and,  above  all, 
perhaps,  her  beauty,  interested  me  so  much,  that  I  could 
not  think  of  leaving  Vevay  without  more  attempts  to  be 
better  acqumnted  with  her. 

I  called  in  the  evening  at  the  house  in  which  she  lodg- 
ed. I  only  saw  the  Genevotse,  who  informed  me  that  the 
lady  was  writing  letters,  and  could  'not  see  any  visitor. 
While  I  was  endeavouring  to  prolong  the  conversation, 
the  landlady  of  tlie  house  came  with  a  message  that  the 
lady  wanted  her.  The  Genevoise  did  not  return ;  and  I 
went  back  disappointed  to  the  inn.  I  dreamt  of  her  all 
night.  I  went  early  next  morning  to  the  place  where  I 
had  first  met  her,  in  hopes  of  the  same  good  fortune  a- 
gain.  I  called  at  her  lodgings,  and  was  again  disappoint* 
ed  in  my  hope  of  seeing  her.  Sometime  after  my  return 
to  the  inn  I  sent  her*  a  letter,  in  which  I  apologized  for 
my  imp(»tunity,  expressed  anxiety  for  her  safety  and 
happiness,  and  renewed  my  offers  of  serving  her. 

I  received  a  note  in  answer,  in  which  shq  thanked  nrie, 
in  very  polite  terms,  for  my  profiered  services ;  but  aa- 
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gured  me  that  tbey  would  be  of  no  uae  to  ber,  todllMl 
my  persUttog  in  them  might  have  the  Teiy  worel  oonae- 
quenoes  to  her.  Being  now  folly  cooTinced  that  the 
widied  me  to  be  gone,  I  reaoWed,  thou^  not  ^a  little 
chagrined,  to  set  out  that  very  day.  On  calling  for  Ben, 
I  was  informed  that  he  had  walked  into  the  fields  with  a 
person  who  had  arrived  a  little  before  at  the  inn. 

While  I  was  waiting  impatiently  for  Ben^s  return,  the 
landlord  came  and  told  me  that  a  lady  wished  to  apeak  to 
me,  and  immediately  introduced  the  very  lady  I  wished 
most,  and  eipeeted  least,  to  see.  With  the  most  grace* 
ful  ease,  she  said— -<  You  must  be  convinced,  nr,  thai 
something  sudden  and  unlooked-for  has  determined  me  lo 
this  visit,  after  the  note  I  sent  you  so  lately:  in  two 
words,  it  is  of  more  importance  than  my  life  to  me  that  I 
leave  thb  place  as  soon  as  possible. 

^  I  fly  from  the  most  miserable  of  countries,  and  from 
the  most  perfidious  of  mankind !  The  honest  man  who 
just  left  the  room  was  privy  to  my  concealment  in  this 
iown,  where  I  intended  to  remain  until  I  heard  irasa  a 
firiend  to  whom  I  have  written :  but  having  been  appris- 
ed that  a  boat  with  six  men  arrived  last  niglit  frooi  the 
other  side  of  the  lake,  one  of  whosn  is  the  very  wreidi 
from  whose  persecution  I  wish  to  fly,  I  was  secretly  con* 
•ducted  here  by  your  landlord,  to  which  I  am  indebted 
for  not  being  already  in  my  persecutor's  power.  I  have 
reason  to  fear  that  I  cannot  be  protected  in  this  small 
town— that  his  design  is  to  carry  me  to  France  or  Savoy, 
where  I  should  be  equally  at  his  mercy.  I  am  told  that 
you  are  to  set  out  this  day  for  Hamburg :  encouraged  by 
the  generous  ofier  you  made  yesterday,  I  now  claim  your 
protection  from  all  attempts  of  my  persecutor,  and  beg 
yoiir  assistance  in  escaping  from  what  I  dread  more  than 
death.  I  fonherly  esteemed  your  nation,  in  spite  of  its 
enmity  to  France ;  I  now  esteem  it  the  more,  because  of 
its  enmity  to  those  who  at  present  govern  that  unhappy 
country.  The  villain  I  wish  to.  avoid  is  countenanced  by 
the  most  powerful  of  them.  I*tnust  leave  this  [dace;  I 
should  not  be  safe  in  any  part  of  Switaerland ;  bnt  at 
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Frankfort  I  could  venture  to  remain,  until  I  heard  from 
thoee  under  whose  protection  I  ought  to  be.* 

She  might  easily  have  seen,  by  my  looks,  before  she 
had  hdf  ended,  hoir  very  ready  I  was  to  serve  her. 

In  our  subsequent  oohversation  it  was  'arranged,  that 
dhe,  with  her  attendant,  should  go  in  the  carriage  with 
me ;  and  that  Ben,  with  Camillo,  an  Italian  lad,  whom  I 
had  engaged  in  my  service  at  Milan,  should  follow  om 
horsebadE. 

As,  during  our  conversation,  I  frequently  looked  from 
the  window  for  Ben,  I  announced  his  appearance  with 
joy  as  soon  as  I  saw  him :  cautiously  peeping  behind  me, 
fk  also  glanced  from  the  window.  Ben  approached  the 
bouse,  accompanied  by  another  man.-— She  started  sud- 
denly aside,  exclaiming,  <  Grood  heavens  i  who  do  I  see  ?* 
On  my  begging  to  know  what  alarmed  her—*  Who  is  that 
with  your  servant,  sir  ?*  said  she. — I  told  her  I  did  not 
know. 

*  Ah  {  sir,^  repeated  she,  with  wildness  and  suspicion^ 
'  do  you,  indeed,  not  know  that  man  ?* 

I  looked  again  with  earnestness,  and  recognised  the 
festures  of  the  very  villain  whom  I  had  beheld  at  Paris 
csnying  the  pike  on  which  the  bead  of  the  princess  of 
Liinballe  was  fixed. 

*  Now  I  know  htm,^  said  I ;  <  he  is  an  assassin.* 

*  How  comes  your  servant  to  be  acquainted  ?^ 

*  That  I  cannot  tell,'  said  I,  interrupting  her ;  ^  but 
he  shall  inform  me  instantly.* 

I  called  Ben  before  she  had  time  to  prevent  me,  as  I 
hdieve  she  would  have  done ;  for  she  was  greatly  alarm- 
ed. I  desired  her  to  step  into  a  closet  as  he  entered  the 
nom.  She  understands  English;  and  I  wished  her  to 
hcsr  what  he  suit,  without  being  seen  by  him. 

On  my  questioning  him  about  the  fellow  he  had  been 
^^•Iking  with,  he  said  <  he  had  never  seen  him  before^ 
iod  never  wished  to  see  him  again.* 

« Why  so  ?'  said  I. 

*  Why,  if  your  honour  will  have  it,*  said  he,  a  Tittle 
sulkily,  because  he  is  French ;  and  because  the  French 


Uq  c  pack  that  no  goo4  is  to  be  got  Jby,  wlietl^er-Ntbej 
jbe  men  or  womeny^  added  be,  tUfir  dome  hesitatioo. 
^  How  caoie  you  tp  be  in  ^onv^natioo  with  bim^  tb^n  ?^ 
<  I  sbouU  never  baye  spoken  to  biiQf  please  your  bor 
nour,  if  he  had  not  first  spd^en  to  pap;  fpf  thpu^  I  have 
learnt  to  speak  French  since  I  haye  been  >n  youjp  s^nr^, 
yet  it  is  a  language  I  do  not  approve  of  more  than  of  the 
people.  But  he  b^;an  by  asking  about  a  lady  who  had 
fled  from  her  husband,  and  was  supposed  to  be  in  this 
nei^bourhood,  an4  offered  me  money  in  case  I  would  as- 
sist in  copprejiending  h^r  for  h^r  }iusbapd,  wbich  ^mm  his 
master.  I  told  him  I  woul^  have  nf^ie  of  I^s  mopey  f 
that  I  did  not  choose  tp  be  accessary  fo  Ap  ))etrayipg  a 
woman  into  the  hands  of  ^ny  man  frpijii  whom  she  0e^ 

^  You  wauldt  howevjerr  ^y^  h^^  *  ^^  4^  P^  "^^  ^^^  h^^ 
band.^ — *  No/  says  I,  *  I  ^ould  not,  ]dtl|ough  he  was  t^n 
times  her  husband/  *  Why  so  ?'  says  he.— <  Because,* 
says  I,  *  I  loves  to  do  as  I  would  be  done  by ;  and  if  sp 
be  that  I  myself  was  0ying  fro^i  my  wifie,  I  shoulfl  not 
approve  of  being  4clivered  up  to  h^r  clufphes  \*  and  ao 
then  I  left  h^>  bepai^sp  you|r  I)qnour  callcfl.* 

I  could  not  help  smiling  at  the  conclusion  of  Benfa 
speech,  because  I  know  that  he  is  married  to  one  of  thf 
greatest  termagants  on  earth,  to  whom  he  punctually  re^ 
mits  a  considerable  sum  out  of  his  wages,  though  she  ren- 
dered his  life  miserable ;  fpr  he  is  pne  of  the  bestjnatured 
fellow^  idiv^}  jin  spitg  of  his  spf  {iness. 

I  asked  ir  he  knew  where  tjie  man  }ie  |iad  l^eefi  conr 
versing  wit|i  )Qdge4  ? 

He  answere4,  ^t  he  jinew  only  ^at  i^  w^  j^oi  at  the 
inn.—*  {  imh  glad  of  it,'  said  he,  *  because  ^e  has  tl)e  hiojp 
of  ad  d  rascal,  vrhich  is  asb^d  as  a  Freqcbman,  if  qot 
worse ;  and  if,^  addfd  he,  *  if  be  true,  w)^icbt  as  your  1^^ 
iKHit  knowSf  is  said,  t]iat  '<  li^e  master,  lilce  maq,*  then  I 
urn  sure  Uie  popr  woman  they  are  in  search  ol  will  l)e 
much  to  be  pitied,  if  e\^r  she  comes  within  their  power/ 

I  then  ordered  liim  to  have  every  thing  ready  fpr  our 
^eparturp ;  anc}  no\  to  be  p^t  of  the  way,  as  wc  d^oiikl  sq( 
put  very  yx>n. 


The  lady^«  alann,  on  account  of  Bcn'g  .acquaintAnoe 
with  the  Frenchman,  was  now  dispersed.  I  proposed  setr 
ting  out  directly  i  she  wished  to  delay  till  night,  er  till 
there  was  a  c^rtaipty  of  her  not  being  iieen  by  those  who 
were  in  sevnph  of  her ;  for,  thof^gh  I  assured  hor  that  it 
would  90^  be  in  their  power  to  prevent  fxpr  going,  even 
were  th^y  to  see  her,  yet  shp  dreaded  the  consequence  of 
any  fracoif  and  was  apif ious  to  get  aw^y  fiecretly»  and 
without  any  opposition^ 

In  the  oourse  of  our  ponversation  she  told  me  *  llial 
ahe  belonged  to  a  French  family  of  distinction,  which  iiad 
been  ruinjed  by  the  revolution  ;  some  of  her  near  relations 
had  bi^Q  inui4ered»  and  some  biinislicd :  that  part  of  tlieir 
miafiortunes,  as  well  as  of  her^s,  were  owing  to  the  villain 
who  assumed  the  qamie  of  her  husband :  but  she  assured 
pie,  in  th^  Oiost  earnest  planner,  tliat  he  was  not,  nor  ever 
could  be ;  that  tli^re  were  circumstances  in  her  own  story^ 
which,  out  of  deliqicy  towards  some  of  the  latter,  slie  was 
inclined  to  conceal,  for  some  time  at  least ;  but,*  added 
she,  amiling  through  her  tears,  *  notwithst^ndipg  that 
you|r  yalet  has  an  ill  opinion  of  the  French  women  as  welt 
1^  men,  I  am  not  entirely  without  hopes -that,  in  asmsttng 
ine  on  the  present  occ^ision,  ypu  will  find  (hat  yoi|  have 
bestowed  your  protecpop  on  one  not  entirely  ^u1^orthy 
flfit,' 

I  a^ured  her,  thgt  \i  was  piy  happip^ss  apd  pride  to  be 
^f  the  smallest  use  to  her ;  that  I  would  ac^xMnpapy  her  to 
^y  pi^  where  she  should  think  herself  safest ;  tha(  I 
had  no  curiosity  to  be  acquainted  witli  any  thing  slie 
though^  proper  to  copceal :  apd  |  began  to  apologise  for 
what  Bep  had  s^(i  ip  her  hearing. 

*  Ah,  monsipui*  !*  cried  she,  *  copime  j^aime  votre  Beq, 
»vec  son  *  loves  to  do  as  he  wopld  be  done  by.*  II  me 
iemble  qull  a  pulse  sa  morale  dans  qne  source  infinimept 
plus  pure  que  celle  de  nos  pliilosophes.  Ah,  mon  Dieu  V 
fulded  she,  raising  h^r  eyes,  and  pressing  her  hands  tog^ 
tber,  <  la  demiere  fpis  que  j^ai  entendre  prccher  moot 
pauvre  oncle  sur  pctte  maxime  divine  f 
She  shed  t^fixn  s(^  abpndantl^,  c^nd  wa;i  so  much  nflcct* 
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eti,  .that  no  expressions  could  have  been  of  use,  had  I  been 
able  to  speak.  I  withdrew ;  and,  afler  a  short  intenral, 
tent  the  Generoise  to  her. 

When  I  waited  on  her  again,  I  found  her  more  com- 
posed ;  and  informed  her,  that  the  fellow  she  had  aeen 
with  mj  senrant  had  walked  to  a  different  part  of  the 
town,  and  had  not  appeared  since ;  that  her  own  small 
trunk  was  fixed  on  the  chaise ;  and  that,  perhaps,  this 
was  as  favourable  a  moment  as  anj  for  setting  out.  The 
landlord  being  of  the  same  opinion,  she  consented,  and  I 
ordered  the  horses. 

I  had  before  desired  Ben  to  inform  me,  in  case  the  man 
he  had  spoken  with  should  return  again  to  the  inn.  I 
told  him  also,  that  ^  I  had  reason  to  believe  that  the  fellow 
was  a  murderer;  that  he  was  hired  by  as  great  a  TilUa 
as  himself,  to  assist  in  seizing  two  innocent  women,  who 
were  flying  from  France,  and  whom  I  had  engaged  to 
protect  and  carry  to  some  place  of  safety  ;  that  we  wouU 
go  in  the  first  place  towards  Basil/ 

After  the  two  women  were  seated  in  the  carriage,  and 
before  I  had  stepped  in,  three  men  rushed  from  a  neigh- 
bouring house :  be  who  seemed  the  leader  called  to  the  posr 
tillions  to  stop.  While  he  was  running  towards  the  door 
of  the  carriage,  I  stood  between,  my  sword  in  my  hand, 
and  warned  him  to  keep  off*. 

*  That  lady  is  my  wife,'  said  he. — *  No,  no,  no  !'  she 
shrieked  from  the  carriage. — '  You  hear,  sir,'  said  I, 
pushing  him  away.  He  drew  his  sabre,  calling  at  the 
same  time  to  the  accomplices  to  stop  the  horses.  He  was 
silenced  by  a  push  into  his  cheek,  and  immediately  afler 
I  was  lucky  enough  to  wound  him  in  the  arm,  and  secure 
his  weapon,  which  I  broke,  and  threw  to  a  distance. 

The  Parisian  no  sooner  saw  his  principal  engaged  with 
me,  than  he  drew  a  dagger,  calling  to  his  companion—* 
f  TVrfz,  eameradc  /'  Ben,  whois  a  first-rate  boxer,  instantly 
Struck  him,  with  all  his  force,  on  the  stomach,  saying,  at 
the  same  time — ^Tirezyou  that,  camerade  T  The  man  fell 
breathless  on  the  ground.  The  third  was  so  intimid^^ 
that  he  ran  away,  after  drawing  his  weapon. 
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I  Stepped  into  the  earriaget  which  directly  set  oiF. 
The  lady  expressed  great  apprehension  that  we  should 
be  pursued.     Her  concern  now  seemed  to  be  as  much  on 
my  account  as  on  her  own. 

She  had  seen  the  man  I  disarmed  bleeding  profusely. 
The  wound  in  his  cheek  appeared  to  her  frightful :  it  had 
con^derably  enlarged  his  mouth,  though  it  put  an  end  to 
his  bawling  ;  and,  when  the  other  fell,  she  imagined  that 
Ben  bad  stabbed  him  to  the  heart. 

I  assured  her  that  there  was  little  danger  of  our  being 
pursued,  and  lessof  our  being  overtaken  ;  but,  were  both  to 
happen,  neither  Ben  nor  I  could  run  much  risk.    I  told 
her  that  Englishmen  possessed  the  art  of  bringing  men  to 
the  ground  without  absolutely  killing  them ;  and  that  it 
was  more  likely  that  the  villain  I  had  wounded  was  des- 
tined to  die  by  the  handsof  the  hangman  than  of  a  wound 
in  the  arm.     I  will  not  trouble  you  with  an  account  of  the 
difficulties  we  encountered  in  our  journey  to  Frankfort ; 
but,  soon  after  our  arrival  here,  I  became  acquainted  with 
flome  drcumstances  that  made  la  marquise,  for  that  is  the 
ruik  of  the  lady,  think  it  would  be  safer  for  her  to  pro- 
ceed to  Hamburg  than  to  remain  in  that  city. 

I  met  here  with  the  baron  de  B-— >,  a  gentleman  in 
the  service  of  the  prince  of  Hesse-Darmstadt.  I  had  the 
good  fortune  to  form  an  acquaintance  with  the  baron,  when 
he  was  in  England  with  his  sister,  a  young  lady,  who,  to 
the  steady  good  sense  of  the  German  character,  joins  all 
that  is  amiable  in  French  vivacity.  I  was  the  less  surpris- 
ed at  the  accomplishments  of  the  daughter,  after  I  was 
iatroduced  to  her  mother,  a  lady  of  a  noble  family  in  the 
docby  of  Brunswick,  but  more  distinguished  by  elevation 
of  mind  and  an  highly-cultivated  understanding. 

As  the  baron  has  made  the  journey  lately,  I  shall  profit 
by  bis  directions  respecting  our  route  from  this  place  to 
Zdl,  where  I  find  the  marquise  has  some  business  to 
tnnsact.  That  town  is  not  much  out  of  our  way  to  Ham- 
bwg. 

By  the  way,  Sommers,  it  will  be  best  not  to  mention 
the  name  of  the  marchioness.    When  she  shall  arrive  a 
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London  herself,  sho  will  givp  wlutt  account  she  thislcs 
ptx>per  of  our  rencounter;  but  I  should  not  like  to  have  it 
iPtkipated  by  any  friend  of  mine.  I  believe  tbit  bint 
was  superfluous :  X  know  your  discretion.     Yours, 

J.  UOaDAUKT. 


■ "  ■ 


LETTER  XXVIII. 

The  Same  to  the  Same* 


I  or  remcml)er,  lUohard,  that  I  was  almost  ovcroome 
with  enuui  wh^n  I  first  met  the  marquise.  No  audi  be»> 
ing  can  exist  in  the  company  of  this  delightful  wonvm* 

Tile  languid  spnght,  pt  tight  of  k«r  bright  ef  et. 
Sfireadj  his  blue  wjqgii,  and  fh>m  her  pifaenee  flift. 

Do  not  imagine  that  her  looks  principally  attach  me. 
Her  face  \s  not  regularly  beautiful :  perhaps  it  has  too 
much  expression  for  mere  beauty.     Have,  you  not  aeea 
women  whose  featur9s  were  said  to  be  regular  and  wdL 
proportionedy  yet  so  barren  of  ideas^  that  tliey  exdtad 
none?    The  countenance  of  this  lady  ia  all  mind— k 
}eads  the  beholder  through  a  variety  of  pleasing  tbougfaty 
like  ReynoId^s  portrait  of  Mrs,  Siddons,  in  the  chancier 
of  the  Tragic  Muse :  lier  conversation  confirms  what  her 
countenance  ai\nounped.    Eagerness  to  overcome  every 
f>bstacle  that  could  re^trd  our  (tight  tof  some  time  supeiu 
seded  every  other  reflection;  but  wheo  she  was  in  aome 
incasure  relieved  from  ^he  appr^iension  of  being  ovev* 
^ken,  you  cannot  icpagine  how  very  entertaining  her  con- 
versation liecame.     From  time  tQ  time,  indeed^  she  fed 
into  fits  of  silence  and  sadness ;  but  I  did  not  find  it  veiy 
difficult  to  draw  her  froip  them.    Her  melancholy  arose 
from  the  recollectiou  of  past  events :  but  cheerfulness  is 
^iQ  natural  habit  of  ber  ipind,  and  she  gladly  listened  tp 
the  suggestions  of  Ivope.     When  I  was  fortunate  enough 
lo  make  her  forget  her  misfortunes,  her  observations  we^ 
as^  sprightly  as  ingenious ;  but  ever  and  anon  she  rdap»> 
vd  wxiQ  badncssj^  aud  thfn  it  viOf  my  cme  to  w^an  (ler  oy( 


^ixbj  every  tntens  I  could  tliink  of.  My  M>Iidtude  for 
that  purpose  did  not  escape  her  obflervdtioa ;  and  her 
gntitude  was  apparent  in  her  looks  still  fhore  than  her 
apresstoiis.  You  see  plainly  that  I  could  not  Adi  beings 
inlote;  and  you  think,  no  doiubt,  that  I  had  abundant 
opportunities  of  ottaking  declarations  of  my  pa^ion-^there 
you  are  mistaken  :-^I  never  found  her  separate  from  the 
Genevoise,  who  I  now  find  is  a  French  woman.  I  had 
some  well  enough  contrived  plans  for  drawing  her  away  ; 
the  eluded  diem  all ;  and  was  sure  to  remain,  when  the 
pmence  of  a  third  person  seemed  to  me  most  intolerable. 
When  the  lady  told  me  that  her  ttCtendant  was  French, 
ihe  added,  with  a  view,  no  doubt,  to  have  her  constantly 
in  her  oompMnyy  that  <  she  was  cif  a  decent  family,  had 
been  well  educated,  and  that  she  tfieated  her  as  a  compa- 
nioDr  of  course  she  was  always  with  us  at  mealsj  and 
they  slept  together.-  I  i^as  persuaded,  however,  from 
mae  obaeirvations  I  had  made  befu^  wc  left  Vetay,  that 
this  woman  really  was  in  tlie  qdrality  of  a  servant,  and 
tiiat  a  hint  from  madame  la  marquise  would  have  pro* 
duoed  her  absence  as  often,  and  for  as^  long  a  space  bf 
tkne,  as  she  pleased :  I  was  therefore  mortified  beyond 
expresBion  to  find  that  the  hint  was  not  given.  Though 
I  had  nQl  made  a  direct  declaration  of  love  to  the'  lady^ 
the  whide  of  my  conduct  and  behaviour  roust  htfve  ood« 
viooed  her  of  my  sentiments.  Any  woman  may  be  madef 
to  tliink  tliat  a  man  is  fond  of  her,  though  he  is  not ;  liut 
few  women,  and  fewer  French  women  than  others!,  are  sa 
dall,  aa  not  Do  perceive  the  symptoms  of  love  in  him  who 
ill  really  enamoured  with  them.  I  had  every  reason  M 
bdieve  that  she  had  the  highest  esteem  for  me ;  and,-  had 
it  not  been  for  my  finding  all  my  attempts  for  converdng- 
with  her  akne  baffled,  and  that  evidently  .vith  her  con- 
nivance,  I  should  have  flattered  myself  that  some  particles' 
ef  tenderness  were  intermingled  with  hefr  esteem. 
-  On  one  particular  occasion  I  found  her  alone :  the  con- 
venation  between  us  was  on  general  subjects.  As  I  ex-- 
ptcted  the  maid  every  moment,  for  I  had  laid  no  scheme 
*^  keeping  her  away,  I  did  not  at  once  attempt  to  lead  xa 
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to  the  most  interesting  point  The  interval,  howerer, 
becoming  much  longer  than  usual,  my  discourse,  at 
length,  began  to  tend  that  way ;  when  madame  la  mar- 
quise, as  if  by  accident,  shoved  a  box  from  off  the  table, 
which  making  a  noise  by  its  fall  on  the  floor,  the  offidoua 
maid  immediately  entered,  and  having  lifted  the  box,  she 
calmly  seated  herself  in  the  room.  I  am  persuaded  that 
my  looks  were  expressive  of  disappointment,  vexaticm, 
and  reproach :  I  did  not  utter  a  syllable  for  a  conrider* 
able  time,  not  even  to  support  the  conversation ;  which 
she  resumed,  and  sustained  with  the  greatest  good-hu- 
mour, and  almost  in  the  accent  of  one  who  b^a-  to  be 
forgiven.  I  could  speak  only  in  short  sentences^— She 
mentioned  some  English  books  that  she  had  read  with 
great  pleasure-^of  the  national  character,  comparing  it 
with  that  of  her  own  country  at  its  most  brilliant  period. 
I  at  length  observed,  <  that  the  French  had  one  advaii- 
tage  over  the  English  at  all  periods;  that  they  could 
converse  with  their  most  esteemed  friends,  before  indiCi 
ferent  persons,  with  the  same  ease  as  if  none  were  pro* 
sent,  which  was  what  very  few  English  could.^ 

At  this  remark  she  smiled ;  and,  after  remaining  silent 
and  thoughtful  for  some  time,  addressing  the  mtfd,  she' 
said—'  You  wished  to  take  a  walk,  Christine ;  if  yoa 
please,  you  may  go  now :  monsieur  has  something  partU 
cular  to  say  to  roe.* 

No  sooner  was  the  woman  gone,  than  I  expneased  my 
thanks  to  the  lady  for  this  instance  of  her  complaisance, 
acknowledging  that  I  was  one  of  those  who  eould  not 
speak,  without  restraint,  to  a  friend,  in  the  presence  of 
any  third  person ;  tliat  I  had  earnestly  wished  for  an  op* 
portunity  of  laying  open  my  whole  heart  to  her,  on  asuli- 
ject  on  which  my  happiness  depended ;  and  I  then  de- 
clared my  passion  in  the  most  impresdve  terms.  8hc 
made  no  attempt  to  interrupt  me ;  but,  with  a  gay  air, 
she  replied— <  That  she  knew  it  was  the  prevailing  opi- 
nion among  the  English,  that  the  French  ladies  expected 
such  declarations ;  that  what  an  English  woman  of  cha- 
racter would  consider  as  affrontive,  a  French  woman 
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TOwed  as  a  proof  of  politeness— a  becoming  homa^  paid 
to  her  cbarms ;  and,  at  the  worst,  a  proposal  to  be  for- 
^reUf  though  rejected ;  that  she  herself  happened  to  be 
of  a  different  opinion  from  tliat  imputed  to  her  country- 
women ;  she  could  readily  excuse  me,  however,  for  not 
knowing  her  particular  way  of  thinking.    But  as  I  had 
now  performed,  with  all  due  decorum,  the  ceremonial 
which  I   might  suppose  French  etiquette  exacted,  she 
hoped  that  every  thing  of  the  same  nature  would  be  dis- 
pensed with  in  future,  that  she  might  have  the  happiness 
of  continuing  to  view  mc  in  the  light  of  a  genuine  friend, 
to  whom  she  owed  everlasting  esteem  and  gratitude.^ 

This  she  pronounced  in  a  tone  partly  jocular  and  part- 
ly serious,  but  entirely  engaging. 

I  could  not  help  thinking,  on  the  whole,  however,  that 
this  friendly  species  of  defence  was  preparatory  to  a  grace- 
ful surrender.— -I  could  not  conceive  that  a  gay  French 
woman,  bred  amidst  the  gallantries  of  Paris  and  Versailles, 
would  think  a  combat  i  mart  absolutely  necessary  on 
the  present  occasion ;  but  I  saw  that  it  was  highly  in- 
cumbent to  proceed  with  all  possible  address  and  spirit. 
I  accordingly  brought  my  whole  eloquence  into  play,  aid- 
ed by  that  degree  of  action  which  I  thought  most  likely 
to  give  it  effect :  she  evidently  showed  a  reluctance  to 
quarrel  with  me  about  trifles.  I  flattered  myself  that  vic- 
tory was  at  no  great  distance ;  when  she  suddenly  rose, 
and  laid,  with  earnestness,  and  some  share  of  severity, 
that  she  must  withdraw*  When  I  attempted  to  rcmon- 
itrate  against  it,  she  repeated,  with  an  Mr  of  great  firm- 
Hen,  <  You  must  not  oppose  my  withdrawing :  but  I  will 
iseet  you  again  to*morrow,  and  without  any  witness.^ 
Seeing  that  she  was  determined,  I  did  not  think  it  pru- 
dent to  insist  farther,  I  only  said,  <  Or  this  evening/— 
'  No,  not  this  evening,^  said  she ;  *  I  am  somewhat  in« 
disposed**—^  Indisposed  !^  cried  I,  with  an  alarmed 
Toice— <  Are  you  unwell  ?^ 

'  It  is  not  much,^  said  she :  ^  I  will  assuredly  meet 
yw  alone  to-morrow.* 
I. did  not  well  know  what  construction  to  put  on  her 
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conduct :  t  should  fiavc  been  still  more  c5ondmied  at  At 
thoughts  of  her  beiYig  suddenly  seized  ^ith  some  bddfty 
indisposition^  if  I  had  remarked  any  of  that  languor  hf 
her  coUntenAnce  which  attends  sUch  illness ;  but  I  neref 
sM  her  look  with  greater  fiiintiess  and  animatioD  thaik' 
K^h^n  she  left  me.  In  the'  efventng  1  had  some  conversa- 
tion with  the  maid,  who,  I  obsierved,  sstt  not,  as  usual,  in 
the  room  with  her  mistress,  but  in  one  adjoining.  I  aslu 
ett  if  the  lady  was  indisposed  and  gone  to  bed  ?  She  an.' 
Bwered,  <  that  she  r^hellr  thought  that  something  had 
vexed  la  marquis^,  because  she  had  not  even  reclined  otf 
the  bed,  as  was  her  Custom  during  any  slight  indisposi' 
tion,  but  semn^  uncommonly  thoughtful,  and  eitptesiSei 
a  wish  to  be  alone.* 

You  sliall  have  the  secpiel  in  my  next.    Yours  ever, 

J.  MOEDAt'N't.' 
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l^he  Same  in  ContinuatiBn. 

JL  HK  following  morning,  a  little  before  our  usual  hour  of 
breakfasting,  tlie  marcliibness  sent  me  word  that  shfe  wav 
inclined  to  breakfast  in  her  bed-chamber,  bat  thiTt  shtf 
would  meet  me  an  hour  after  in  the  partoui^.  I  was 
there  considerably  before  that  time  was  expired:  she  en- 
tered the  room  about  the  hour  appoitited.  There  was  a 
selemnity  in  her  mamier  that  I  had  never  observed  be* 
f6te.  To  the  usual  inquiries  she  answered  only  by  bow- 
ing her  head.  She  then  expressed  a  desire  to  be  allowed 
to  speak,  without  interruption,  unti)  she  had  finished  aU 
she  wished  to  say.  I  promised  to  be  silent ;  anct  afae  fO^ 
pressed  herself  in  the  folk)wmg  terms.—' 

<  Independent  of  the  nnportant  obligations  whidi  I  lie 
under  to  you,  for  which  I  diall  ever  feel  the  highest  gra- 
titude, I  have  observed  qualities  in  you,  sir,  whicb  must 
xsommand  the  esteem  of  every  one,  and  might  win  tbe  af- 
feetion    of  any   woman   whose    heart  was   cUsengagad, 
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Though  I  did  not  think  myself  at  liberty  to  adquaint  yoii 
with  all  the  particulars  of  my  story,  I  did  inform  you,  that 
I  WIS  a  woman  of  family,  a  married  woman,  and  I  never 
gtve  you  reason  to  believe  that  I  was  not  a  virtuous  one. 
I  was  willing  to  impute  your  addresses  yesterday  to  the 
general  impression  which,  I  have  been  told,  prevails  in 
your  country  respecting  gallantry  in  France;  I  endear 
Toured  to  convince  you  of  you^  mistake ;  notwithstand- 
ing which  your  behaviour  was  stich  ai  no  modest  woman 
teuld  permit,  and  as  would  have  prevented  me  from  ever 
desiring  again  to  see  any  other  man  who  had  behaved  in 
the  tame  manner.  To  you,  sir^  I  wished  to  e:itplain  my-^ 
telf  farther,  because  I  freely  acknowledge  that  it  would 
be  most  painflil  to  me  to  withdraw  my  6steen<  and  friend- 
ship from  one  who  had  laid  me  under  sudi  weighty  obli- 
gations. 

*  Be  assured  that  you  are  in  an  error  with  fegaird  ta 
the  ladies  of  my  country.  Though  endowed  wHh  more 
tiTscity  than  some  of  their  neighbours,  they  Equally  know 
to  distinguish  gaiety  from  vice.  I  myself  was  edu6ateci 
10  virtuous  principles,  under  the  eye  of  the  best  and  most 
•nfiable  of  her  seit.^^0 !  my  beloved,  my  lamented  mo- 
dier,  never  shall  the  maxims  which  you  taught  and  prttc* 
tis«d  be  eras^  from  the  memory  of  your  unhappy  daugh« 
terP 

Here  her  voice  failied ;  she  burst  into  tears,  and  she 
eontinn^  sobUng  for  a  considerable  time.     I  was  as  an« 
able  to  speak  as  she  was.     Having  dried!  up  her  tears, 
tlth  an  sir  of  dignified  com'posure,  8h6  resumed,*-*  1 
have  to  inform  you,  sir,  that  I  am  not  only  a  married  wo- 
flian,  but  the  wifo  of  a  man  of  honour ;  a  man  Whom  I 
dwoys  esteemed  and  loved,  and  whose  misfortunes  ren- 
der him  dearer  to  me  than  ever ;  one  who,  in  the  days  of 
our  prosperity,  returned  my  love  with  equal  affection,  and 
hat  ever  honoured  me  with  his  entire  confidence.     At  this 
moment,  sir,  he  is  fully  informed  of  my  escape  from  Ve-: 
vmy  by  your  means ;  that  I  have  travelled  andTIodged  at 
inns  with  you :  I  have  even  described  you  to  him  with 
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the  partiality  which  is  natural  for  a  grateful  heMt  to  fee 
for  a  benefactor,  yet  I  am  confident  that  he  does  not  hn 
hour  one  sentiment  of  jealousy.  Even  a  woman  who  hai 
little  regard  for  the  virtue  of  chastity  would  be  shocked  a 
the  idea  of  being  unfaithful  to  such  a  man ;  and  were  ! 
capable  of  such  wickedness  the  whole  world  would  dc 
test  me-^you  yourself  would  despise  me.  But  if  I  ooul 
be  made  certain  of  the  world^s  remaining  in  ignoranac 
and  of  your  continued  regard,  still  I  should  be  odious  ii 
my  own  eyes.  The  service  you  rendered  me  would  ap 
pear  to  me  a  curse  instead  of  a  benefit,  because,  in  resea 
ing  me  from  oppression,  it  had  led  to  my  seduction  inl 
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Here  she  paused.  She  seemed  greatly  disturbed.  A 
for  me  I  was  quite  confounded.  I  did  not  see  the  ob 
jects  before  my  eyes  distinctly — they  seemed  to  more  ii 
a  circle.  I  had  experienced  something  of  the  same  kind 
during  two  or  three  seconds,  after  receiving  a  blow  on  tb 
head,  in  a  skirmish  near  Mantua.  The  difference  wai 
that  after  the  oonfuuoa  occasioned  by  the  blow,  no  semi 
of  shame  took  place ;  whereas  I  never  was  so  completely 
out  of  countenance  m  my  life  as  in  the  present  instance 
I  had  neither  power  nor  inclination  to  interrupt  her  m 
lence.— -She  herself  resumed. 

<  I  am  duly  sensible,  sir,  of  what  I  owe  you-^I  shal 
be  ever  grateftil :  but,  after  what  passed  yesterday,  w 
must  separate — I  can  no  longer  remain  in  your  company 
I  intended,  as  you  know,  to  pass  over  to  England  ;  I  re 
tain  the  same  design  still ;  but  I  shall  remain  at  tbi 
place  until  I  hear  of  your  arrival  at  Hamburg,  and  o 
your  having  sailed  from  thence.* 

I  could  be  silent  no  longer*^— I  began  by  exprtniii| 
sorrow  for  having  offended  her— I  declared  it  should  b 
the  last  time.  The  embarrassment  that  must  have  beei 
evident  in  my  apology  had  a  more  powerful  effect,  per 
haps,  than  if  it  had  been  better  arranged  and  more  ek> 
quent.  She  saw  that  I  was  sincere.  I  desired,  with  ear 
nestnctis,  that  I  might  liave  the  honour  of  accompanyii^ 
her  to  England.    When  I  had  prevailed  on  her  to  agm 
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to  ikiBy  I  ludy  '  that  if  she  had  any  scnipka  at  my  pro* 
oee£og  with  her  to  Loodoiii  that  I  should  leave  her  be- 
fore the  entered  it,  and  call  on  her  the  clay  after  to  asust 
in  directing  her  to  proper  lodgings,  and  in  whatever  elie 
I  could  be  of  use ;  and  it  needed  not  appear  that  I  had 
aooompanied  her  during  any  part  of  the  journey.^ 

She  replied,  <  that  it  certainly  was  of  importance  not 
only  to  b<  innocent,  but  also  to  appear  so;  that  the  one, 
however,  was  infinitely  of  more  importance  than  the  o- 
ther ;  that  the  first  also  was  in  every  one*8  power,  where- 
tt  the  second  was  not ;  that  she  was  aware  that  her  jour* 
Mj  from  Vevay  to  London,  in  the  company  of  a  man  of 
my  ^ypearance,  would  expose  her  to  the  attacks  of  ma- 
Kgnity ;  but  that  having  already  informed  her  husband 
of  it,  she  was  indifierent  who  else  knew  it ;  that  she  had 
me  acquaintance  in  London,  among  whom  there  were 
wfcnd  natives  of  her  own  country ;  but  that  the  person 
€Q  whose  protection  she  chiefly  relied  was  an  English  la- 
dy, one  of  the  worthiest  of  her  sex,  who  had  been  the 
fiiciid  of  her  mother ;  that  her  first  care,  after  she  should 
irrive  in  London,  would  be  to  wait  on  her ;  and  that  she 
vould  be  directed  by  her  advice  in  subsequent  measures.* 

Being  unwilling  that  my  brother  should  hear  that  I 
had  come  over  in  company  with  a  foreign  lady,  before  I 
should  have  an  opportunity  of  explaining  the  matter  to 
hin,  I  expressed  a  wish  that  she  would  not  mention  my 
mine  to  any  of  her  Englbli  acquaintance. 

To  this  she  assented. 

I  then  hinted,  *  that  London  was  so  vast  a  city,  that 
ihe  might,  perhaps,  have  a  difficulty  in  finding  the  lady.* 

To  this  she  said,  <  that  the  lady  in  question  was  of  a 
nmk  in  life  that  precluded  any  difficulty  of  that  nature/ 

I  own  I  had  some  curiosity  to  know  who  this  wo- 
Ottois;  but  she  declined  naming  her,  and  I' thought  it 
would  be  unbecoming  to  put  a  single  question  on  the  sub- 
ject 

Now,  Sommers,  I  am  persuaded  that  the  issue  of  this 
bofiiness  is  very  different  from  what  you  expected.     My 
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first  meeting  with  this  lady,'  our  escape,  ancl  being  pvesM 
ed  so  long  together  in  the  same  carriage,  announced  ano- 
ther catastrophe  to  the  adventure.    After  Virgil  says 

'  Spelanctm  Dido«  dux  et  Trojan  ui,  eandem 
Divcalunt,*        ■ 

no  reader  can  imagine  that  she  is  to  go  out  precisely  tlie 
teme  as  she  went  in  :  as  little  could  it  have  been  foreseen, 
that  a  young,  handsome,  gay  French  woman,  (for,  though 
under  the  gloom  of  misfortune,  madame  de  '  is  natur« 
ally  of  a  gay  disposition),  could  have  cleared  her  way 
through  the  labyrinth  in  which  she  wandered  with  me. 

Do  you  ask.  Has  she  entirely  cleared  her  way  ?  I  an- 
swer. Entirely^  and  for  ever.  Were  we  in  the  reign  of 
Jupiter,  and  I  a  believing  Pagan,  I  should  as  toon  aU 
tempt  to  seduce  a  Vestal,  while  she  was  feeding  the  sa- 
cred fire,  as  I  would  now  renew  my  former  addresses  to 
madame  de  . 

Do  not  think  that  it  is  merely  by  the  force  of  her  re- 
monstrance that  she  has  brought  me  to  this  determina- 
tion ?  Very  sublime  speeches  have  been  addressed  to 
me  by  other  ladies  in  similar  situations,  without  altering 
my  proceedings ;  because,  in  the  midst  of  their  heroics, 
I  plainly  saw  that  lus  was  meant  than  met  the  ear«  On 
such  occasions  it  often  happens  that  some  part  of  the  de- 
fendants behaviour  inspires  tlie  assailant  with  hope,  and 
betrays  a  secret  wish  to  throw  upon  him  as  much  of  the 
guilt  as  possible,  without  the  intention  of  being  herself 
finally  deprived  of  the  pleasure. 

Nothing  of  this  nature  appeared  in  the  conduct  of  ma- 
dame de  ■  :  her  whole  behaviour  was  uniformly  and 
unaffectedly  modest.  She  sincerely  loves  her  husband,  and 
as  sincerely  esteems  her  own  honour.  To  have  allured 
her  from  the  course  in  which  alone  she  can  have  pleace  of 
mind,  had  that  been  in  my  power,  which  it  was  not, 
would  have  given  roe,  as  well  as  her,  lasting  remorse.— 
Do  not  smile,  and  attempt  to  quote  cases  in  which  I  have 
not  been  so  scrupulous.  Though  you  are  acquainted 
with  my  whole  secret  history,  you  can  quote  no  case  ex- 
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§dly  in  point.  Observe  that  I  do  not  utterapt  to  justify 
myself  in  every  instance  that  you  can  adduce :  all  I  as- 
lert  isy  that  there  is  an  essential  difference  between  pre« 
vailing  on  a  woman  to  give  up  a  jewel  on  which  she  puts 
but  a  moderate  value»  and  for  which  she,  however  erro- 
neously, thinks  she  receives  an  equivalent,  and  seducing 
another  to  part  with  wHat  she  esteems  invaluable,  and  the 
loss  of  which  depresses  her  mind  with  endless  sorrow. 

You  will  possibly  imagine  that,  in  my  conduct  to  the- 
marquise,  I  did  not  observe  the  doctrine  that,  if  I  re- 
member right,  I  endeavoured  to  establish  in  my  letter  rc« 
specting  Travers  and  the  lady  at  Lisbon — ^namely,  that 
a  man  oftctue^  though  unrestrained  by  principle,  m^ill  not 
attempt  the  seduction  of  a  woman  of  unblemished  cha- 
racter without  some  encouragement  on  her  part,  or  his 
thinking  he  has  seen  some  degree  of  levity  in  her  beha- 
viour. 

This  doctrine  t  still  adhere  to,  let.it  bear  ever  so  hard 
against  my  own  claim  to  the  title  of  a  man  of  sense :  but 
I  must  at  the  same  time  say,  that  the  doctrine  was  found- 
ed on  observations  made  on  British  manners.  I  never 
thought  it  equally  applicable  in  some  other  countries,  and 
as  little  so  in  France  as  in  any  part  of  the  rontinent  of 
Europe.  If  a  man  makes  love  to  a  married  English  wo* 
man,  she  will  think  herself  obliged  to  manifest  anger  in 
the  first  place,  even  although  she  is  disposed  to  comply  in 
a  decent  time ;  whereas  a  married  French  woman,  in  the 
same  situation,  will  not  think  it  at  all  necessary  to  dis- 
play anger,  even  although  she  be  fully  resolved  never  to 
break  her  marriage  vow. 

This  circumstance  shows,  at  least,  that  gallantry  of  this 
nature  is  considered  with  more  indulgence  in  the  one 
country  than  the  other.  I  knew  that  niadanie  la  mar- 
quise had  lived  in  the  -most  fashionable  circles  at  Paris, 
and  I  did  not  know  what  effect  example  might  have  had 
on  her  mind.  I  am  now  ashamed  at  my  own  want  of  pe- 
netration, in  not  having  seen,  from  the  whole  of  her  con- 
duct, from  the  moment  I  first  met  with  her,  that  she  was 
a  woman  of  dignity  of  mind  and  incorruptible  virtue. 
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But  what  you  will  think  as  singular  as  any  drcumstance 
of  this  eventful  history  is,  that  although  I  admire  the 
beauty  of  this  woman  as  much  as  ever,  her  conduct  has 
eitinguished  within  my  breast  every  sentiment  rqpurding 
her,  but  those  of  respect,'  esteem,  and  friendship,  with  an 
earnest  wish  to  promote  hw  happiness  and  that  of  her 
husband. 

My  observations  on  life  convince  me  that  the  heart 
passes  more  naturally  from  friendship  to  love,  than  from 
love  to  friendship;  but  this  applies  only  to  successful 
love,  where  satiety  may  have  taken  place,  wluch  can  never 
happen  in  my  intercourse  with  this  lady. 

I  have  written  to  Travers  to  take  the  same  furnished 
house  I  was  in  when  last  at  London  :  or,  if  that  cannot 
be  had,  one  in  the  same  quarter.  I  am  not  fond  of  re- 
maining long  at  an  hotel,  and  still  less  of  living  entirely 
at  my  brother^s.  I  love  him  most  affectionately,  and 
would  do  any  thing  to  oblige  him,  except  marrying.  Be- 
sides his  being  apt  to  harp  a  little  too  much  on  that  dis- 
cordant string,  his  house  is  frequented  by  a  set  of  people 
who  pass  under  the  denomitiation  of  *  the  best  kind  of 
people  in  the  world,*  and  are,  notwithstanding,  exceed- 
ingly tiresome.  My  brother,  though  his  health  is  deli« 
cate,  though  he  thinks  it  worse  than  it  is,  and  though  he 
seldom  goes  abroad,  yet  he  /tve«,  to  use  the  common 
phrase  for  keeping  an  excellent  table,  is  as  well  as  any 
man  in  England.  Though  he  is  a  man  of  great  good 
sense,  he  is  one  of  still  greater  good  nature :  his  house  is 
open  to  a  number  of  those  same  best  kind  of  ptopk  in 
the  t0or/d— you  are*  sure  of  having  four  or  five  of  them 
at  dinner  every  day.  What  they  are  called  the  best 
kind  of  people  for  I  never  could  ima^ne.  To  praise 
the  wind,  and  assent  to  whatever  is  said,  is,  no  doubt,  a 
proper  and  becoming  behaviour  at  a  nobleman^s  table ; 
but  the  conversation  of  those  who  do  nothing  else,  one 
should  think,  would  become  wearisome  at  last.  Were  I 
in  my  brother^s  situation,  I  should  endeavour  to  oblige 
such  people  in  some  other  way.  He  endeavours  to  o- 
bligc  them  in  some  other  way,  and  in  that  way  also ;  and 
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$a  proves  hU  benevolence  to  be  greater  than  that  of  your 

J.  MOBOAUVT. 


LETTER  XXX. 

Frmn  the  Same  to  the  Same. 

MY  DEAR  SOMMEKS^  Hamburg. 

1  MIGHT  have  been  with  you  by  the  time  you  will  receive 
thisy  had  I  not  been  tempted  to  remain  two  days  for  the 
conveniency  of  a  passage  in  Captain         *8  frigate,  which 
lie  offered  me  in  the  frankest  manner*    He  seems  to  pos- 
iesf  all  the  good  sense,  benevolence,  and  military  ardour 
that  I  so  much  admired  in  his  brother,  with  whom  I  was 
to  intimate  at  Corsica ;  to  which  he  joins  much  ori^nal 
humour.     When  I  iientioned  the  marchioness,  he  said, 
'  that  a  passage  in  his  frigate,  instead  of  going  in  the 
pockety  was  of  more  importance  to  her  than  to  «ie;  because 
the  chance  of  her  being  taken  by  any  French  cruisers 
would  be  less  i  and  that,  even  with  regard  to  myself,  I 
ought  not  to  consider  the  event  of  being  taken  by  the 
French  in  the  same  light  now  as  formerly,  when  prison- 
ers of  war  wene  certain  of  being  treated  with  humanity, 
and  often  with  politeness ;  that  the  reverse  was  the  case 
DOW.     He  spoke  with  great  indignation  of  the  insults 
which  General  CHara  and  Sir  Sidney  Smith  had  under- 
gone:  to  palliate  which,  the  directory  had  accused  the 
British  government  of  cruelty  to  its  prisoners ;  a  calum- 
ny that  was  not  credited,  even  in  France,  and  is  contra- 
dicted by  the  united  voice  of  the  prisoners  themselves. 
C!aptain  ■        declared,  at  the  same  time,  that  if  he  should 
liave  the  good  fortune  to  come  in  sight  of  an  enemy^s 
frigate^  during  the  passage,  wc  might  rely  on  being  en- 
tertained with  a  chase,  and  probably  an  engagement,  be- 
fore he  could  land  us :  this,  he  knew,  would  be  an  addi- 
tional motive  with  me  for  giving  him  the  pleasure  of  my 
xompany;**  adding,  <  that  it  would  be  so  also  to  the 
J^rencb  Jady^  if  she  happened  to  be  of  the  some  disposl- 


tion  with  a  country  womBn  of  bis,  of  very  high  nnk^ 
with  her  husband  and  some  other  company,  caQ 
board  hi(  frigate,  when  he  was  cruising  off  Cherfa 
irom  another  vessel,  in  which  they  had  b^n  smiii 
pleasure,  but  to  whiqh  they  were  prevented  from  n 
ing,  for  twp  days,  by  the  violence  of  the  weather* 
ing  thi$  interval,  there  w^  at  one  time  reason  tp  c 
that  they  would  have  an  engageoent  with  a  Frenc 
gate  of  equal  force.  This  lady,  so  far  from  betr 
any  fear,  when  she  saw  the  crew  in  high  spirits  fro 
hope  of  a  victory,  expressed  as  much  satisfaction  f 
f>f  them,  saying*— <  Shq  wished  to  have  the  please 
aeeing  French  colours  strike  to  the  British ;  which,  tl 
it  often  happened,  she  had  neyer  witnessed,  except 
theatres*^ 

This  town  is  at  piresent  swarming  with  stran 
French,  in  p^icular,  abound,  and  form  a  striking 
trast  with  the  natives :  two  meagre  emigrants  migl 
a  good  carver,  be  easily  cut  out  of  one  well-fed  burg 
Hamburg.  Sour-crout  and  smoked4>eef  are  undoul 
the  mpst  nourishing  of  all  food.  How  the  Frencl 
^ver  able  to  get  the  better,  in  the  field,  of  the  port\j 
mans,  I  do  not  comprehend  ;  yet,  notwithstanding 
full  living,  ^e  Hamburgers  look  as  sfxious  and  sai 
they  were  under  the  terror  of  a  revolutionary  trifa 
lifhereas  the  emigrants  frisk  abput,  as  gay  and  elai 
8<][uirrels  ip  a  chesnut-grove. 

Ther^  is  nothing  for  whiph  the  French  were  ey 
greatly  to  be  envied  as  their  good  spirits,  and  the  < 
fulness  they  display  und^r  misfortune ;  and  they 
had  such  an  opportunity  of  manifesting  this  enviable 
ty  as  since  their  revolution.  The  inhabitants  of 
country  of  Europe  have  reason  to  complain  of  its  < 
quences,  surely,  in  a  muph  less  degree  than  the  F 
^migrants;  yet  I  I^ave  found  the  most  cheerful  and  i 
able  society  an^ong  theiq,  in  every  country  tbroi^h 
I  have  paas^. 

I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  the  dread  of  invasipn  sti 

presses  the  spiritsof  any  fricii^  of  England.    The 

•  I   1  '  •  •     •  •     ' 
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ant  Btftte  of  our  navy  alone  ought  to  remove  every  fear  tif 
that  nature.  France,  under  no  form  of  government,  and 
by  no  efforts,  can  create  a  navy  equal  to  that  of  Great 
Britain ;  and  now,  when  the  whole  island  is  armed,  and 
in  the  way  of  being  well-disciplined,  that  navy  may  be 
employed  in  every  quarter  of  tho  globe.  The  idea  of  an 
invasion  of  England,  in  its  present  condition,  fully  armed, 
and  unanimous  against  the  public  enemy,  must  be  more 
terrible  to  the  invaders  than  to  the  invaded.  For  my  own 
part,  I  am  a  little  ashamed  to  be  out  of  the  island,  when 
such  a  thing  iti  in  contemplation ;  and  nothing  would  have 
kept  me  abroad  so  long,  except  my  fear  of  disobliging  my 
brother,  on  a  subject  which  I  find  interests  more  now  than 
eter.  His  ill  health  has  at  last  determined  him  to  rc^ 
nounce  all  thoughts  of  marriage ;  which  makes  him  won- 
derfully anxious  that  I  should  submit  my  neck  to  the  yokp 
without  loss  of  time  :  to  encourage  me  to  this,  he  either 
personally,  or  by  proxy,  has  takf  n  the  trouble,  as  I  do 
very  much  suspect,  to  court  for  me.  I  am  given  to  un* 
dentand,  as  I  formerly  hinted  to  you,  that  I  have  a  very 
adfantageous  match,  as  they  call  it,  in  my  power.  The 
nnk  and  fortune  of  the  damsel  are  vaunted  :  ncilher  arc 
my  lures.     Indeed  I  know  not  what  is~- 

*  Von  sum  qnoilis  eram  boiuB 
Sub  regno  Cynarae  ;*  * 

that  is,  I  am  not  Quch  a  child  as  I  was  when  I  6rst  met 
that  jade  the  comtcssina.  I  never  can  be  fonder  of  a  wo. 
man  than  I  was  of  her ;  and  what  a  pretty  situation  should 
I  be  in  at  present  had  I  married  her :  this  thought  has 
occurred  to  me  a  thousand  times  since.  By  your  assist- 
ance, my  good  friend,  I  escaped  from  her  snares ;  this  re«> 
flection,  joined  to  the  experience  I  have  since  had  of  my 
own  mutability,  inspires  me  with  as  great  a  reluctance  to 
matrimony  as  my  brother  can  possibly  have :  yet  I  have 
Reeived  varipus  letters  from  him  of  late»  urging  me  to 
this  measure  in  tlie  most  earnest  terms ;  stating  the  ad- 
vantages that  will  result  to  myself,  the  comfort  it  will  be 
to  hin|  ^  kxioyf  th(^t  his  title  and  estate  are  secured  to  ^le 

?  Uoisce. 
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familyt  and  lo  descend  to  my  posterity.— -He  is  more  care» 
ful  of  my  posterity,  you  see,  than  I  am  myself.  He  bales 
the  person  to  whom  his  title  and  estate  would  go,  failing 
his  own  and  my  children ;  and  cannot  bear  the  thought 
of  their  being  tiansmitted  to  him  or  his  descendants:  tlus^ 
I  am  convinced,  n^Nre  than  any  other  consideration,  moves 
him  to  press  me  so  earnestly.  Am  I  to  give  up  the  free* 
dom  I  love,  and  wear  fetters  all  my  life,  to  prevent  an 
event  which  gives  me  no  concern,  merely  because  the 
chance  of  it  fills  another  person  with  uneasiness.  Since 
he  has  so  great  a  dread  of  such  a  catastrophe,  I  wish  to 
the  Lord  he  would  take  the  trouble  of  securing  against  itp 
by  bq;etting  his  own  heirs.  If  be  did,  you  will  tell  me 
that  I  should  be  cut  from  the  view  of  ever  possessing  his 
title  and  estate.  I  do  assure  you,  Sommers,  thai  idea 
gives  me  no  pain ;  I  am  persuaded  of  nothing  more  fiiUy^ 
than  that  more  riches  would  not  increase  my  happiness; 
and,  as  for  the  peerage,  if  ever  I  shall  have  the  good  fof* 
tune  to  perform  services  to  my  country,  worthy  of  sudi 
an  honour,  I  should  receive  it  from  his  majesty  with  gra- 
titude and  gladness :  but  a  peerage,  obtained  by  the  death 
of  my  brother,  would  fill  me  with  sorrow—and  one  con- 
ferred for  no  other  merit  than  that  of  commanding  a  few 
votes  for  a  minister  could  not  in  the  least  gratify  my  vani* 
ty.  You  perceive,  therefore,  that  I  have  no  inducement 
to  change  my  condition,  unless  to  gratify  my  brother^  I 
should  think  that  inducement  sufficient,  if  I  did  not  con- 
sider his  motive  as  a  little  whimsical,  and  if  what  he  re^ 
quests  did  not  overset  all  my  notions  of  happiness.  As 
for  the  particular  lady  he  has  in  his  eye,  I  am  still  in  the 
dark ;  he  has  certainly  given  no  hint  to  any  of  my  rela^ 
tions,  otherwise  I  should  have  received  it  among  my  last 
dispatches:  some  of  them  are  the  most  communicative 
people  I  ever  had  any  experience  of.  My  aunt.  Lady 
Susan,  could  not  have  omitted  an  article  of  so  much  im- 
portance :  she  writes  to  me  all  she  knows,  often  more  than 
I  wish  to  know,  and  a  great  deal  of  what  she  knows  no- 
thing. The  lady  his  lordship  has  chosen  for  me  is  com- 
prehended in  the  last  artide :  I  have  not  the  least  curi* 
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odty  to  be  better  informed,  being  fully  resolved  to  remain 
the  most  obedient  humble  servant  of  the  whole  sex.  I 
ktve  too  much  affection  for  the  sweet  creatures  ever  to 
marry  any  of  them :  not  that  I  do  not  envy  many  who  do, 
particularly  yourself,  I  am  fully  convinced,  from  your 
aeeount  of  your  Juliet,  and  my  knowledge  of  your  cha* 
meter,  that  you  are  one  of  the  happiest  men  of  my  ac- 
qiuuntance.  Long  may  it  be  so,  my  dear  Somraers.  You 
were  always  a  steady  fellow ;  but  what  has  a  wavering  ani- 
mal like  me  to  do  with  such  a  lasting  business  as  matri- 
mony. No ;  any  thing  to  oblige  you  but  that,  my  dear 
brother :  in  this  resolution,  at  least,  I  shall  be  invariable. 
Let  this,  however,  remain  a  secret  between  you  and  me, 
coloDel ;  for,  though  I  shall  endeavour  to  wave,  evade, 
and  procrastinate  my  brother'^s  favourite  pUn  of  matri« 
monising  me,  I  will  not  afflict  him  with  the  idea  that  it 
never  shall  take  place.  I  have  still  hopes  that  his  own 
health  will  be  so  much  re-established,  as  to  induce  him  to 
fiiHow  the  advice  he  gives  me. 

I  shall  inform  you  of  my  arrival  in  London ;  and,  as 
iooQ  as  the  marchioness  shall  be  settled  in  somewhat  of  a 
comfortable  style,  I  will  endeavour  to  persuade  Trovers 
to  accompany  me  to  Hampshire.  When  I  shall  have  suc- 
ceeded in  tranquillizing  my  brother*s  mind  on  the  grand 
pdnt,  I  will  return  to  the  capital,  endeavour  to  be  of  what 
further  service  to  the  marchioness  may  be  in  my  power, 
aod  then  set  out  for  your  happy  retreat.  I  wish  to  know, 
with  all  her  love,  whether  your  Juliet  has  more  friendship 
^  her  husband  than  I  have  for  my  old  schoolfellow  ?  A- 
dieu ! 

J.  MORPAUKT. 


LETTER  XXXL 

From  the  Same  io  the  Same. 


LondoH, 

VV  p  arrived  on  Tuesday,  without  having  been  stopped 
by  a  single  highwayman  between  Portsmouth  and  London. 
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•The  marchioness  thought  this  n  piece  of  wonderful  good 
luck;  having  ioibibed  the  same  idea  with  most  foreigners, 
ilhat  it  is  two  to  one  in  favour  of  a  person^s  being  robbed, 
before  he  travels  fifty  miles,  in  England  :  this  they  find  to 
be  a  mistake ;  but  I  have  heard  many  of  them,  who  while 
they  acknowledged  it,  declare,  at  the  same  time,  that 
the  innkeepers,  in  a  great  measure,  supplied  the<xnisnons 
of  the  highwaymen. 

Travers  had  called  twice :  the  second  time  he  led  a  note, 
to  inform  me  that  he  had  secured  my  old  lodgings  ;  so  I 
slept  there  the  first  night,  leaving  the  marchioness  and  ber 
vaid  at  the  hotel. 

When  I  waited  on  her  ne^t  day,  I  found  madame  de 
■J  ,  a  relation  of  hers,  with  her.  She  seems  a  very  a- 
greeable  wx>man,  and  will  be  of  great  utility  to  the  mar- 
chioness, having  been  a  considerable  time  in  England,  and 
speaking  the  language  with  wonderful  correctness  for  one 
of  her  country.  Hitherto  the  French,  in  general,  have 
taken  less  trouble  than  any  nation  to  acquire  the  langua- 
g€s  of  other  countries.  All  Europe  has  reason  to  lament 
the  cause  of  such  numbers  of  them  being  now  under  a 
greater  necessity,  than  the  people  of  any  other  nation,  to 
obtain  that  acquirement. 

Madame  de  -  ,  who  is  a  widow,  invited  her  friend  to 
live  with  lier :  this  was  declined ;  but  a  lodging  was  found 
|o  the  marchionesses  taste  in  the  same  street.  She  has  al- 
ready been  visited  by  some  of  the  most  respectable  of  the 
French  at  present  in  London.  But  she  has  now  told  me, 
that  the  person  in  this  country  on  whose  friendship  she 
has  the  greatest  reliance  is  Lady  Diana  Franklin,  who, 
when  she  was  last  at  Paris,  lived  in  great  intimacy  with 
the  marchioness's  mother,  for  whom  she  had  the  greatest 
regard,  and  with  whom  sh^  afterwards  kept  a  friendly  cor- 
respondence, until  all  correspondence  of  that  nature  was 
interrupted  between  the  two  nations. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  being  in  company,  ti^o  or 
three  times,  with  Lady  Diana :  she  is  assuredly  the  very 
flower  of  old  maids ;  a  class  to  which  she  is  thought  not 
9uly  nominally,  but  essentially,  to  belong ;  and  that  frgia 
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choice,  having  been  powerfully  solitiited  to  enter  Into  ano- 
tber.  I  never  knew  a  woman  more  universally  well  spo-i 
k«n  of  by  all,  bat  those  of  whom  nobody  speaks  well ;  un- 
less it  be  occasiimaUy  by  Ijsdj  Diana  herself,  who  often 
finds  something  good  to  say  of  the  very  worst. 

The  marchioness  was  gredtly  disappointed  on  being  in^ 
formed  that  Lady  Diana  was  in  Devonshire,  and  not  expect^ 
ed  to  return  very  soon.  She  has  hoii^ever  written  to  that 
lady.  She  waits  also  with  impatience  for  a  letter  from  her 
husband,  by  which  her  future  proceedings  will  be  regu* 
lated.  Before  ishe  can  receive  that,  I  expect  to  return 
from  my  brother^A-;  until  which  time  I  have  reminded  hef 
that  she  is  not  t6  mention  my  name^  either  in  her  letters 
to  Lady  Diana,  or  in  discourse  to  any  person  in  London. 
I  should  be  sorry  it  was  at  all  known  that  I  came- in  her 
company  before  I  have  fully  explained  all  tlie  circumstan- 
ces to  my  brother. 

I  find  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  go  to  Rosemoutit  no 
tery  soon  as  I  expected,  Travers  having  entahglod  me  iit 
t  business  of  his,  which  it  is  needless  to  mctition. 

You  shall  hcai^  ffom  me  when  I  set  out.  !Kf eanwhile  I 
am,  &c. 

J.  MORDAVNT. 


LETTER  XXXiL 
Lady  Dian'a  F&axklin  to  Mat  Horatia  Cliffoed. 

IIY  HEAR  HORATIA,  lHimp(9m. 

1  HAVK  just  received  a  letter  from  madame  la  marquise 

de ,  dated  London.     How  happy  I  am  that  she  has 

made  her  escape,  from  that  country  of  horrors !  You 
have  oflen  heard  me  speak  of  the  civilities  I  received 
from  this  lady^s  mother,  when  I  was  last  at  Paris.  Ac* 
customed  from  her  youth  to  the  splendour  of  a  court,  and 
living  in  intimacy  with  people  in  power*  she  not  only  unit- 
ed ease  and  affability  to  dignity  of  manner,  but  also  re- 
tained a  sensibility  of  heart  to  all  the  calls  of  private 
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friendship.    She  was  at  <Hiee  a  woman  of  wit,  and  of  | 
good  nature. 

It  is  a  common  notion,  that  those  two  qualities  an 
dom  united.  I  never  was  entirely  of  that  opinion, 
less  so  since  I  became  acquainted  with  you,  my  dear, 
ever.  But  whether  the  notion  is  well-founded  in  gei 
or  not,  I  am  sure  that  the  marchioness  possessed 
those  qualities  in  an  eminent  degree.  Her  good-n 
never  for  a  moment  forsook  her,  and  wit  seemed  al 
to  lie  in  her  way,  without  her  ever  going  in  search  o 

Her  chief  care,  when  I  knew  her,  was  to  cultivat 
mind  of  her  daughter,  iu  which  she  had  as  easy  a  ta 
those  whose  business  it  was  to  give  grace  to  a  persont 
being  admirably  formed  for  doing  honour  to  her  insi 
ors.  This  accomplished  young  woman  was  soon 
married  to  the  marquis  of  ■  ,  a  man  of  character,  { 
ly  approved  of  by  her  mother.  He  emigrated  eai 
the  revolution,  and  was  in  the  army  of  the  prince  of 
de.  The  mother  and  daughter  were  both  imprii 
during  the  tyranny  of  Bobespierre.  I  heard,  with  i 
sorrow,  that  the  former  fell  a  victim  to  the  cruelty  ol 
monster ;  and  I  was  afterwards  informed  that  the  dam 
had  been  liberated ;  by  what  means  I  know  not ;  nor 
I  ever  received  certain  intelligence  concerning  her  i 
I  regret  exceedingly  my  not  being  in  London  at  pre 
and  that  my  poor  friend,  Mrs.  Denham,  is  in  such  a  i 
that  it  would  be  cruel  in  me  to  leave  her.  What  a 
a  stronger  proof  of  this  than  my  not  flying  direct 
London  to  meet  the  daughter  of  my  friend,  a  stra 
perhaps  in  pecuniary  distress  ? 

In  your  last  you  inform  me  that  you  intend  to  take 
leave  of  Mrs.  Sommers  very  soon ;  that  you  can  no  It 
evade  the  repeated  invitations  of  your  aunt ;  and  tha 
will  set  out  for  the  capital  at  the  beginning  of  next  m\ 
and  remain  with  her  till  my  arrival. 

I  hope  it  will  not  be  very  inconvenient  for  you 
dear,  to  go  directly  on  receiving  this.  Who  else  c 
intrust  with  the  delicate  commission  I  wish  to  be  ca 
to  the  marchioness  ? 


Tou  are  not  a  great  deal  younger  than  hersdf  ryour 
manners  are  so  very— I  will  not  say  what  your  manners 
tis— but  I  am  sure  you  will  gun  her  confidence.  I  in- 
dole a  draft  on  my  banker.  I  once  intended  to  have 
Kntit  in  the  letter  addressed  to  herself,  but  she  might 
bsfe  diought  it  too  free.  Her  father  had  a  great  deal  of 
pnde.— You  will  manage  it  with  more  delicacy— -you 
will  see  the  proper  time  of  making  her  the  offer.— Let 
ber  know  how  often  you  have  heard  me  speak  of  the 
obligations  I  lie  under  to  her  mother.  In  my  letter  to 
ber,  I  inform  her  that,  notwithstanding  the  great  distance 
of  our  ages,  you  are  my  confidential  friend.*-!  say  I  was 
tbe  friend  of  your  mother  as  mudi  as  of  herd's ;  and  I  hint 
distantly  at  the  eoinmission  with  which  I  have  intrusted 
yoa.  She  may  think  it  strange  that  I  do  not  go  Erectly 
to  London— I  dare  say  she  expected  this— it  was  most 
natufil  that  she  should. — ^Pray,  my  dear,  explain  this. 

Mrs.  Denham  is  really  very  ill— weak  in  mind  as  well 
»  body :  she  has  no  friend  near  her  but  myself.  Were  I 
to  Icafe  her  at  present,  I  do  believe  it  would  entirely  break 
ber  heart. 

I  am  convinced  that  Mrs.  Sommers  will  not  endeavour 
to  keep  you  an  hour  after  you  tell  her  how  very  earnest  I 
am  that  you  should  set  out  for  London  directly ;  but  I 
need  not  add  that  you  ought  not  to  give  any  hint  of  one 
fart  of  my  commission.— I  flatter  myself  that  your  next 
letter  will  be  dated  London.— Do  not  trouble  yourself  to 
write  till  you  get  there,  and  have  seen  tbe  marchioness.  I 
renuuny  my  dear  Horatio^  yours  most  affectionately, 

n.  FBANKJLIN. 


LETTER  XXXIIL 
liiia  HoaATiA  Cliffobh  to  Lady  Diana  Feakkum. 

As  aoon  as  I  received  your  letter,  my  dear  Lady  Dians, 
I  mentioned  the  contents  to  Mrs.  Sommers,  and  told  her 
that  I  should  set  out  for  Loi.duu  very  early  next  morning. 
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i  had  before  Agreed  to  remain  with  them  a  week  longer.  I; 
I  am  not  excessively  deceived,  the  thought  of  my  unex 
pected  departure  gave  uneasiness  to  both  the  colonel  anc 
hfer-:  neither,  bowdver,  opposed  my  going;  they  wcti 
nensibie  that  nd  entreaties  would  have  prevailed  on  me  ti 
stay'  The  colonel  is  as  devoid  of  affectation  as  bis  wife 
and  jrou  have  said  that  you  never  knew  any  one  mon 
free  from  it  than  Juliet.  They  are  a  very  happy  couple 
they  seem  to  me  to  stand  in  need  of  no  society  but  that  o 
each  other.  How  different  from  the  situation  of  some  o 
our  married  acquiiintance,  who  are  exccfedingly  hospitable 
not  from  fondness  of  tlie  company  of  their  guests,  bu 
fWm  weariness  of  their  o#iu 

You  remember  our  vi^t  to  your  relations,  Mr.  am 
Mrs.  Frothley,  six  weeks  after  their  marriage.  When  yoi 
spoke  of  returning  to  tovirn,  I  shall  never  forget  how  ver 
earnestly  we  were  pressed  to  stay  another  day— <  Onl 
one  other  day,'  said  Mrs.  Frothley.'—*  You  surely  wil 
not  be  so  cruel,^  added  her  husband,  *  to  refuse  us  odi 
single  day.'  We  remained  accordingly;  but  you  wer 
afraid  that  we  should  he  |)ressed  as  much  to  stay  a  secom 
and  a  third  day  :  but,  to  your  astonishment^  we  were  al 
lowed  to  go  the  next  morning,  without  either  husband  oi 
wife  expressing  a  wish  for  ou^  sta};.  Mrs.  Frothley 's  con 
fidcntial  friend,  Mrs.  Pierce,  explained  this  to  me.  Tliej 
expected  no  company  on  the  day  we  were  so  much  press 
ed  to  stay,-  and  dreaded  being  left  together;  they  knew  ex 
a  relief  the  day  after,  and  therefore  made  no  opposition  U 
our  going. 

It  is  different,  tliank  heaven  !  with  my  friend  Juliet 
and  her  husband  ;  and  it  is  my  happiness  to  believe  thej 
were  sorry  for  my  departure— not  because^ — but  noiwitk 
ttandivg^  they  were  to  be  left  alone. 

I  iifrrote  the  above  at  an  inn  on  my  way  to  town, 
where  I  arrived  last  night  As  it  was  not  late,  and  I  wai 
no  way  fatigued,  I  had  some  inclination  to  have  waited  di 
rectly  on  the  marchioness.  My  aunt  exclaimed  so  mucl 
against  it,  that  I  was  obliged  to  yield  the  point— I  wen 


after  breakfast  this  mbtniag,  and  hare  just 
returned :  she  is,  indeed,  a  charming  woman.  As  soon 
as  she  had  read  your  letter,  which  I  gav?  the  maid  tbde- 
Ever,  I  heard  her  coming  down  stairs  witl|  rajudity*  She 
\m  ta  engaging  ease  of  manner  that  I  QMr  saw  surpass^ 
vi  Vel  our  conversation  was  at  first  a  Kttle  oeremoni* 
(Nn^i-it  soon  became  affecUonate. 
^  You  are  a  near  relation  of  Lady  Diana  ?^ 
^  No  feUtion ;  but  she  honours  me  with  her  friend. 

*  That  ia  still  better^-r-How  fortunate  for  so  young  ^ 
)»Aj  to  have  to  yaluable  a  frkMd  T 

^  I  eonaider  it  as  the  greatest  happiness  of  my  life»* 

<  You  have  reason,^  said  she.—*  That  dear  lady  had 
much  friendship  for  my  mother*^ 
[Here  she  was  some  time  unable  to  continue  2  at  last,  wip» 

ing  her  eyes,  she  added,] 

^  And,  for  her  sake,  I  find  she  has  likewise  some  for 
tie,' 

^  Her  ladyship  regrets  exceedingly,'  siud  I,  <  that  she 
is  absent  from  town  at  a  time  when  her  presence  might  be 
Uieftil  to  you— I  hope  you  will  permit  me  to  supply  her 
place  as  much  as  is  in  my  power.' 

*  You  are  very  good.' 

*  Independent  of  the  pleasure  I  should  have,'  resumed 
Ii  *  of  being  at  all  serviceable  to  you  on  your  own  ac-^ 
coant,  I  know  that  it  will  be  the  most  effectual  means  I 
eu  adopt  of  obliging  one  whom  it  is  the  study  and  pride 
of  my  life  to  oblige ;  one  who  has  behaved  to  me  like  a 
second  mother.* 

*  Aht  niy  God  !  Has  mademoiselle  lost  her  first  ?' 
[She  saw  me  afflicted,  and  she  apologized  for  recalling 

afflictive  ideas  to  my  mind.] 

'  It  is  to  Lady  Diana's  friendship  for  ray  departed  mo- 
ther,^ said  I,  *  that  I  am  indebted  for  her  partiality  to 
9tt«W  Her  concern  for  roe,'  cried  she,  ^  is  from  the  same 
cause.' 
[This  similarity  seemed  a  new   link  to  our  beginning 
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friendslilp :  she  locked  at  me,  as  I  thought,  whh  m- 
creased  affection.] 

*  Wliere  did  your  toother  die  ?* 
^  I  my  arms/  I  answered. 

[She  seemed  giHtljr  moved— She  stood  with  her  eyes  fis 
ed  on  me,  yet  with  a  wildness  of  gaze,  as  if  her  mind  wa 
occupied  with  something  different  from  what  her  eye 
beheld^She  then  exckumed,  with  a  voice  of  anguish], 

*  And  mine  by  the  hands  of  murderers— on  a  scaffdU  1 
She  shrieked. 

[She  sunk  on  the  couch,  and  continued  sobbing,  with  he 
handkerchief  pressed  10  her  face.  I  wished  to  m 
something  ooasoktory,  but  could  not.  Afler  a  consi 
derable  interval  she  became  more  composed^  and,  wit] 
a  look  of  tenderness,  she  resumed,] 

*  Do  you  not  intend  soon,  my  dear  lady,^  to  virit  you 
friend  in  the  country  ?* 

*  Lady  Diana  is  at  present  with  a  friend  in  distren 
who  cannot  receive  company,  but  whom  she  expects  to  fa 
able  to  leave  soon ;  and  I  certainly  shall  not  quit  Londo 
till  she  arrives.^ 

^  Alas  1  the  happiness  of  that  good  lady's  life  is  Kkd, 
to  be  much  interrupted  by  the  distresses  of  others.* 

<  The  greatest  happiness  of  her  Kfe  consists  in  relievin 
the  distressed/ 

^  It  is  a  great  blessing  to  have  the  power  of  such  ei 
joyment,*  sud  she. 

*  It  is,  perhaps,  as  great  a  blessing  to  have  a  taste  ft 
such  enjoyment,**  added  I. 

*  True,'  rejoined  she.  <  For  though  those  who  wai 
the  power  are  apt  to  exclaim  against  many  who  have  i 
because  they  are  deficient  in  the  inclination,  there  : 
much  reason  to  fear  that  many  more  of  these  very  es 
ckimers  would  be  still  more  deficient  in  the  inclinaUoi 
were  the  power  given  to  themselves.' 

*  It  may  be  so,'  said  I ;  <  but  it  cannot  be  so  full 
proved  until  the  trial  is  made.' 

*  My  God !'  said  she,  with  emotion,  <  has  not  the  tri 
been  made  in  my  miserable  country.  How  many  wretcbc 
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fcMierly  in  indigence,  are  now  in  affluence !  Bu{  where 
is  their  desire  of  doing  good  ?  What  is  become  of  their 
Tianted  benevolence  ?  How  do  thej  rt^lieve  the  poor, 
euept  by  luxuries,  greater  perhaps,  aiid  <5efftainly  grosser, 
tlttQ  those  diej  exchdmed  against,  when  Hilff  were  them- 
lelves  in  a  state  of  poverty  ?^ 

^  I  am  convinced,*  said  t,  <  that  there  are  few  situa- 
tkms  in  which  a  truly  humane  and  benevolent  mind  will 
not  find  the  power  of  doing  good  offices.** 

^  Ydii  ate  right,*  added  she ;  <  and  yoii  may  depend 
upon  it,  that  those  who^  while  in  confined  circumstances, 
give  no  proof  of  a  benevolent  dAqx>sition,  except  declara- 
tions how  generous  they  would  be  if  they  were  rich,  will 
give  as  few  if  they  ever  should  become  rich.  I  have 
beard  much  good,*  continued  she,  ^  of  the  English  ladies 
—Pray,  are  there  many  like  your  friend  ?* 

^  It  would  be  fortunate  for  England  that  the  number 
tss  8tiH  greitter.' 

*  Ay,*  rejoined  She,  *  01^  for  atiy  othcfr  toutitfy.   France' 
was  ftnmerly  distinguished  for  amiable  and  accomplished 
women,  who  gave  the  stamp  of  elegance^  decorum,  and 
even  taste,  to  society ;  woriien,  i#hose  company  was  court- 
ed  by  the  most  enlightened  men  of  the  age  in  which  they 
KTci— My  God  !  what  an  alteration !  The  French  were 
fonnerly  thought  to  carry  cheerfulness  into  every  society, 
now  they  spread  sadness  wherever  they  go :  they  were 
formerly  accused  of  too  great  levity— Gracious  Heaven  ! 
W  irifinitely  preferable  was  it  to  the  atrocity  that  has 
been  ingrafted  on  the  national  character  since.* 
[Imagining  that  although  her  recent  misfortunes  made 
her  speak  with  bitterness  of  her  country,  yet  that  she 
would  rather  be  pleased  to  hear  it  mentioned  with  re- 
spect by  a  stranger,  I  said  :] 

^  The  character  of  a  great  nation,  such  as  France,  is 
not  to  be  changed  by  the  crimes  of  a  few  men,  however 
ttrocious/ 

'  Alas  !*  exclaimed  she,  *  my  dear  Miss  ClifTord,  France, 
from  the  happiest  country,  has  become  the  most  wretch* 


^.  The  maaiifit  of  its  inbabiUnts,  irain  Hcang  Wihfab 
have  become  disg^ing.  Robe8{nerre  bg4  commimiaitcd 
19b  spirit  to  many  before  be  expired :  (be  venopi  qf  tbat 
i^rpent  still  ferments  in  tbe  nation,  and  tbreatena  to  u^ 
feet  all  Eupope^t— Be  assured  tbat  tbe  na;tion|d  chlBMicter 
is  perverted/ 

I  certainly  have  no  inclination  to  palliate  tli^  crimes 
that  have  been  committed  in  France  since  the  revolution : 
But  I  can  make  a  distinction  between  those  men  who  act* 
ed  from  honest  motives,  and  those  who  were  impelled  by 
ambition,  self-interest,  or  cevenge ;  |  perceived,  however, 
that  she  could  not  bear  |Mch  discrimination ;  her  mind 
being  fixed  on  the  horrid  res^ult,  she  disregarded  the  mo- 
tives of  those  who  began  the  revolutioD,  and  held  the 
memory  of  all  who  had  at  any  period  promoted  it  in  the 
utmost  detestation.    I  immediately  dropped  the  sulyect. 

Although  I  showed  mor?  i9oderatio|ij  I  do  not  pratend 
to  more  candour  than  the  marchioness  possesses.  The 
opposite  lig^t  iq  which  the  same  object  appears  oftener 
proceeds  from  a  difference  of  situation,  than  a  difference 
of  character,  in  the  spectators.  She  h#s  been  a  poutive 
and  personal  sufferer  by  the  revolution :  |  certainly  have 
also  experienced  very  uneasy  sensations  from  sympathy 
with  tbe  unfortunate ;  but^-my  God  I  what  a  differ- 
ence. 

I  had  been  watching  an  opportunity  of  giving  the 
draft ;  and  when  I  tliought  a  proper  one  had  presented 
itself,  I  said,  <  that  from  the  present  situation  of  her 
country,  and  the  manner  in  which  she  had  been  obliged 
to  quite  it.  Lady  Diana  was  certain  that  her  affairs  could 
not  be  we]l  arranged,  and  had,  therefore,  desired  me  to 
leave  the  paper,  which  I  directly  laid  on  tbe  table,  ^nd 
was  then  hurrying  away/ 

She  begged  of  mc  to  stop ;  and  having  glanced  at  the 
draft,  she  said,— <  I  expected  sometliing  of  this  nature, 
from  an  expression  in  Lady  Diana^s  letter :  but  I  have 
no  occasion  at  present,  my  dear ;  I  have  already  a  consi- 
derable credit  with  a  banker  in  London ;  I  am  far  more 
fortunate  than  many  of  my  countrymen.     I  will  inform 
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Ltdy  DiliM  of  all  ttieile  jlartictilarB  i  bot,  in  the  mean* 
tilbe^  ymi  ttlilst  take  back  this ;  Lady  iDiana  shall  keep  it 
mna  I  ttlbUy  lieed  it^^^but  that  will  not  be  tery  sobil ; 
Ar  I  am  Ath  etaough  to  Kve  a  iMg  tittle  in  Lottdon  in  the 
itfh  I  ihtend  to  live.^ 

I  begiin  to  tepn^s  holf  very  tnuch  it  woilild  oblige  yoti 
if  die  would  iBdfoW  itte  to  leate  the  dj^ft 

*  I  Would  do  much  to  oblige  so  very  generous  and  so 
naiable  a  lady,,  my  dear ;  but  it  would  not  oblige  her  ex^ 
e^  it  obliged  me ;  and  at  present  I  assure  you  it  would 
not ;  so  you  must  take  the  pa]per  with  you.  I  am  fully 
setirible  of  Lady  Diana^s  frietiddiip)  of  which  I  mean  to 
avail  myself  in  other  respects. 

Fully  conrinced  thai  any  farther  attempt  would  be 
fruitiessi  t  did  as  she  desired. 

A  lady  and  gentleman  of  her  own  country  calling  soon 
after,  I  took  my  leave  of  the  marchioness. 

My  aunt  means  to  wait  on  her  with  me  to-morrow ; 
aod  you  iUiy  rely  Upon  every  thing  being  dooe,  to  render 
het  situation  comfortable,  that  is  in  my  power. 

I  beg  to  be  kindly  remembered  to  Mrs.  Denham  :  and 
I  ktnain,  most  affectionately,  yours, 

H.  CLIFFORD. 


LETTER  XXXIV. 
Mi38  HoaATio  Clifford  to  Lady  Diana  Fbanklik. 

I  SHOULD  have  had  a  strong  sense  of  gratitude  towards 
you,  my  dear  Lady  Diana,  although  you  had  never  done 
me  any  other  favour  than  that  of  making  me  acquainted 
with  the  marchioness.  I  grow  fonder  of  her  every  day ; 
and  what  you  will  think  more  surprising,  my  aunt  seems 
to  be  as  fond  of  her  as  I  am.  I  had  some  fears,  before 
they  met,  that  this  would  not  have  been  the  case.  She 
always  had  a  prejudice  against  foreigners,  to  whatever 
country  they  belonged;  this  prejudice  is  now  stronger 
iSian  ever ;  because^  she  says^  they  all  piit  her  in  mind  of 


the  French.  My  uncle,  who  is  the  most  candid  Hum 
live,  ^pinetimes  rallies  h^r  qn  this  head.  Yesterdaj 
had  two  persons  lat  dinuer  who  were  much  of  my  ami 
i^ay  pf  (I^inkiog;  one  a  couqtry  squire,  from  the  bisbo 
ric  of  Durham,  the  other  a  merchant  from  the  city.  T 
9pnversation  had  continued,  for  some  time,  on  th^  supq 
ority  of  this  island  in  all  respects,  climate  t^otkg  the  re 
pver  every  other  part  of  the  globe.  My  i^ncle,  thou 
he  has  a  very  favourable  opinion  of  both  his  couptiy  m 
countrymeq,  thinking  their  superiority  had  been  carri 
^  great  fleal  too  high,  was  silent. 

*  Have  you  nothing  to  9i|y  in  favour  of  Old  Englai 
Mr.  Darnley  ?'   said  my  aun). 

^  What  need  is  there  of  saying  more,  my  dear,^  i 
swered  he,  *  after  it  has  been  clearly  proved,  that,  wt 
i(  not  for  Old  England,  the  rest  of  the  world  would  s 
have  been  worth  creating  !' 

f  Well,  well,^  resumed  she,  <  you  may  li^ugh  at  x 
preference  as  much  as  you  please,  Mr.  Darnley ;  but 
would  be  glad  tq  seff  ^ny  country  tl^at  ci^i  be  compar 
tp  England.** 

*  It  will  be  very  difficult  to  gratify  you  io  that,  a 
dea^,^  answered  he ;  *  especially  if  you  adhere  to  your  i 
solution  of  never  going  out  of  England.' 

*  Then,^  said  she,  *  I  shall  remain  ungratified  ;  for, 
spite  of  all  their  fine  descriptions,  I  am  resolved  to  j 
to  none  of  their  foreign  countries,  particularly  not 
France.' 

Notwithstanding  her  prejudice,  the  engaging  mannc 
of  the  marchioness  have  won  the  heart  of  my  aunt.  SI 
behaves  to  her  in  the  kindest  manner  possible.  She  h 
dined  with  us  frequently  ;  and  my  aunt  never  fails  to  p 
me  in  mind  to  invite  the  marchioness''s  company  as  ofu 
OS  I  go  to  call  on  her,  which  is  generally  once  evei 

I  hinted,  iq  a  note  last  week,  that  the  marchioness  hi 
expressed  aq  inclination  to  communicate  the  most  int 
(;esting  particulars  of  her  story  to  me. 

As  my  £^unt  fe^dqm  ^yes  out  ^n  a  morning,  and 
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bife  her  chariot  entirely  at  my  command,  I  have 
the  marchioDess  to  many  of  those  places,  near  London, 
which  excite  the  curiosity  of  strangers.  On  our  return 
fiom  one  of  those,  I  reminded  her  of  her  promise ;  and 
she  told  me,  that  if  I  would  accept  of  part  of  her  fricassee, 
and  pass  the  evening  at  her  lodgings,  she  would  fulfil  the 
promise  of  which  I  had  so  often  reminded  her. 

Having  obtained  my  aunf  s  leave,  I  dined  with  the 
marchioness  that  very  day.  She  ordered  herself  to  be  de- 
nied, and  favoured  me  with  the  narraUve,  which  I  have 
anoe  written  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  and  shall  send 
70a  by  your  footman  William,  who  is  to  set  out  for  De- 
vonshire the  day  after  to-morrow. 

The  reason  of  your  having  received  only  one  short 
note  from  me,  during  so  long  an  interval,  is,  that  my 
spsre  time  has  been  occupied  in  transcribing  that  narra- 
tive. Much  of  its  force  is  lost  in  my  translation ;  yet,  had 
I  been  able  to  communicate  it  to  you  in  the  very  language 
of  the  maiehioness,  still  you  would  lose  the  graces  of  her 
voice  and  manner.  Acquainted  as  I  am,  however,  my 
dear  Lady  Diana,  with  your  sensibility,  I  am  apt  to  think 
it  better,  on  the  whole,  that  some  of  the  circumstances 
are  conveyed  to  you  thus  weakened,  than  with  the  pathe- 
tic poignancy  they  were  impressed  on  me. 

The  marchioness  has  been  so  warmly  solicited,  by  a 
lady  of  rank,  to  pass  some  time  at  Richmond,  that  she 
went  there  yesterday,  and  is  at  present  with  a  pretty  nu- 
merous sodety  of  her  own  country-people.  You  may  di- 
rect to  her  there  till  I  inform  you  of  her  return  to  town. 

H.  c. 


The  STOHY  of  Madame  la  M  arquisb  de  ,  as  nOr^ 

raUd  by  hertelfto  Mw  Cliffqbd. 

TVIy  father  was  a  man  of  birth  and  of  conriderable  fortune, 
most  of  which  he  had  spent  in  the  service  before  he  mar- 
ried my  mother ;  but  he  then  enjoyed  court  favour,  a  go- 
vemmentt  and  other  lucrative  offices.    He  was  forty  years 
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of  age,  and  the  bnly  twenty^  He^  forttme  waa  mofe  Ml 
pie  than  his  had  ever  beeb;  yet  he  had  ao  libei^  Mri 
magnificent  a  turn  of  mind,  that,  when  ht  died,  ay  IM 
therms  fortune,  of  whioh  he  could  draw  only  th#  renlA 
was  all  he  left  as  a  provision  for  his  fkmilyi 

Thtee  years  before  his  dcAth  I  had  hetn  boarded  in  i 
convent,  contrary  to  the  inclination  of  nky  mothdfy  wlk 
would  rather  that  I  had  been  educated  at  home  undei 
her  own  eye:  but  my  father  gave  iii&queht  enteHiliil< 
ments,  was  proud  of  my  mother^  accomplishments,  aa^ 
feared  that  her  attention  to  my  education  Would  Oftefe 
prevent  her  frOm  appearing  in  those  asseihblies,  of  wbkl 
he  considered  her  as  the  greatest  ornament.  My  inothd 
yielded  with  rrgret  a  point  which  slie  thought  Verj  tat^ 
terial. 

The  convent  in  which  I  was  boarded,  and  wher^  I  i^ 
mained  three  years,  had  a  high  reputation^  Those  nidi^ 
to  which  the  education  of  the  boarders  is  peculiarly  (Ik 
trusted,  execute  the  task,  for  the  most  part,  In  a  odo< 
scientious  manner,  and  to  the  best  of  their  understanding 
The  impression  they  make  on  the  young  mind  very  ofteri 
remains  through  life.  This  impression  has  an  oppositi 
effect,  according  to  the  character  of  those  On  which  it  k 
made.  Some  it  renders  superstitious^  others,  soon  aflai 
they  are  introduced  into  society,  on  hearing  some  of  the 
notions  and  practices  they  learned  at  the  convent  turned 
into  ridicule,  are  apt  to  become  irreligious.  On  me  Uh 
impression  was  of  the  first  kind ;  for,  at  the  time  I  wai 
removed  fVom  the  convent,  I  had  a  great  inclination  to 
become  a  nun. 
[Here  I  could  not  help  interrupting  the  marchioness  with 

a  sudden  exclamation—] 

'  Good  heaven !  to  become  a  nun.^ 

<  Yes,  my  dear,'  resumed  she,  smiling ;  <  and  if  at  that 
age  you  had  lived  as  long  in  the  same  society,  for  some  of 
the  nuns  were  extremely  amiable  as  well  as  pious,  I 
make  no  doubt  but  you  would  have  had  the  same  inclina^ 
tion.*] 

fMduded  from  «he  ordinary  ^«6upatiMs  €i  lifa^  U  ii 


M  lirtt>ri«lAg  diAt  th«y  fthbtild  jllilM  lOttloA  th«  Whole  df 
gdodti^ss  in  tile  ^ribhMtiee  oP  V^tgtM*  teMtetaieB  imd 
defeat  contemplatioM.  Sokiie  ))AHteultf  eeremoni^  iiii^ 
tfiBtk  be  Amusing  U>  the  fAttcy  of  a  ehild ;  Ahd  At  any  tat« 
tto,  I  thought,  ta  easy  (nihshase  fbr  thM  Eternal  happi^ 
ness  to  be  secured  by  pettoHtnAng  thetli^  and  #htch  I  Waft 
instructed  i^ould  b6  endangered  by  liViAg  More  At  large 
ia  the  world. 

An  incident  of  a  peculiar  nature,  howerer,  induced  my 
mother  to  insist  with  toy  father  that  t  should  be  r^kUoV^ 
frMtt  th«  tottvent  tooner  than  she  had  agt*^  to ;  aftet 
iriMi  Um  company  and  obnversation  of  my  mother  gfa* 
dually  diminished  my  prejudice  in  AioU^  of  the  tati^ 
Tenti  and  I  lo!^t  all  desire  to  bi^  a  nuM.  But  while  shA 
endeavoured  to  efface  every  trace  of  childish  sUperstitioil 
fhnii  my  mind^  she  tdok  equal  pains  tO  imprint  iteUti^ 
iitents  of  rational  piety  in  their  stead.  She  described  su*- 
perstitioli  to  me  as  a  weakness,  which  she  thought,  howv 
CT\^  had  not  so  pernicious  an  effect  on  the  female  cha« 
rieter  as  infidelity ;  she  told  me  that  the  most  profligatA 
women  she  had  ever  known  were  those  who  wer^,  or  a& 
Acted  to  be,  ihfideh.  Superstition,  therefore,  she  con* 
temned^  but  impiety  filled  her  with  horror. 

[I  again  interrupted  the  marchionesses  narrative,  say« 
log,  *  that,  if  she  had  no  objection^  I  hAd  some  Curiosity 
to  know  whAt  the  ii^cident  was  which  determined  het 
mother  to  remove  her  from  the  convent  sooner  than  %h6 
had  befol^  agreed  to.'  But  thinking  that  she  hesitated 
s  little,  I  immediately  added,  *  that  if  it  was  of  a  secret 
nature,  or  if,  for  any  other  reason,  she  had  the  smallest 
scruple  to  communicate  it>  I  begged  she  would  forgive 
me^  and  proceed.' 

<  Secret  nature^ndM*.it  is  rather  of  a  ridiculous  nfr» 
ture,'  answered  the* marchioness;  *  but,  such  as  it  is, 
since  you  wish  to  know  it,  you  shall  be  indulged.'] 

You  can  hardly  form  a  notion,  my  dear  Miss  Clifibrd, 
(continued  the  marchioness),  of  the  strange  incongruous 
ideas  that  may  be  united  in  the  brain  of  young  persons 
by  cerMun  irapressionsi  and  by  the  aiobtguity  of  words. 
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In  the  convent  in  which  I  was,  a  ycmng  relation  of  mini 
was  also  a  boarder-— about  fifteen  years  of  age,  of  a  livelj 
imagination,  and  considered  as  a  little  saint,  on  account 
of  the  animation  of  her  gestures  in  performing  the  usual 
peremonies  of  devotion,  and  the  fervour  of  her  ezpreSi 
sions,  when  she  spoke  on  religious  subjects. 

Sermons  were  occasionally  preached  in  the  chapel  ad- 
joining to  the  convent.  A  tall,  handsome  ecclesiastic^  qd 
n  majestic  appearance,  preached  an  eloquent  sermon  on 
the  love  we  owe  to  Grod.  This  sermon,  and  the  preadi* 
er,  seemed  to  make  a  deep  iippression  on  the  young  lady  \ 
she  was  more  thoughtful  than  usual,  and  sometimes  seeok 
ed  quite  lost  in  meditation.  She  told  me  one  day,  thai 
though  she  had  always  loved  Grod,  she  was  now  sensibk 
that  she  never  had,  in  the  degree  that  she  ought,  until 
^he  heard  the  comely  ecplesiastic^s  sermon.  She  owned 
that  her  former  love  approached  to  coldness,  when  conii 
pared  with  what  she  now  felt ;  that  formerly  she  seldom 
bad  thought  of  him,  except  when  she  was  at  her  prayers^ 
and  sometimes  not  even  then  ;  but  now  he  entirely  occu* 
pied  her  thoughts  by  day  and  night. 

This  young  lady^s  mother  had  been  for  a  oonsiderahk 
time  in  a  distant  province  of  France.  The  daughter  had 
always  mentioned  her  to  me  in  the  most  affectionaU 
terms,  regretting  the  causes  which  kept  her  so  long  ak 
sent,  and  looking  forward  to  her  return  as  a  source  ol 
happiness. 

My  mother  called  one  day  at  the  convent,  and  inform- 
ed the  young  lady,  that  her  mother,  finding  that  she 
would  be  detained  still  a  considerable  time  in  the  coun- 
try, and  b^ng  impatient  to  see  her,  was  to  send  a  person 
to  Paris,  to  accompany  the  young  lady  to  the  province  :— 
that  she  might  therefore  prepare  for  her  departure  within 
B^  few  days. 

So  far  from  manifesting  any  appearance  of  joy,  as  my 
mother  expected,  the  young  lady  seemed  rather  afflicted 
at  the  news. 

*  What !  are  you  not  happy  at  the  thoughts  of  return? 
V?S  SQ  spon  to  Langue4oc  ?^  said  my  mother. 


f  No/  replied  she ;  M  would  rallier  remain  where  | 

<  Are  you  not  impatieqt  to  see  your  mother  ? — ^I  though^ 
jou  bad  been  exceedingly  fond  of  your  mother.^ 

<  So  I  am  very  fond  of  hery-^Hexceedingly  fond  of  her^ 
that  is  certain :  but  do  not  imagine  that,  I  love  her  as  I 
bve  Gk>d,  for  I  dp  lov/e  him.  Gracious  Heaven  !^  cried 
she,  clasping  her  hands  ^nd  turning  up  h^r  eye§,  <  how  | 
do  love  him  !* 

My  motl^eri  on  farther  inquiry,  having  discovered  the 
date  9nd  /occasion  of  this  violent  passion,  thought  proper 
to  remove  me  from  the  convent  that  very  evening,  and  to 
fend  the  young  lady  to  her  parents,  at  Languedoc,  a  few 
days  after. 

.  Though  my  mother  was  solicitous  to  lower  that  species 
of  exultation  op  certain  subjects,  which  my  fancy  had  ac- 
quired in  the  nunnery,  yet  she  was  sensible  that  every  at- 
tempt  of  that  sort  was  to  be  managed  with  delicacy ;  for^ 
as  she  afterwards  informed  me,  she  had  heard  a  girl  of 
twelve  ye^jrs  of  ag^,  who  after  the  death  of  h^r  parents 
bad  been  boarded  in  a  convent,  tell  her  guardian,  a  man 
of  piety  and  literature,  on  his  explaining  some  religious  arti- 
cle differently  from  the  sense  in  which  she  understood  it^ 
<  that  in  all  points  which  concerned  her  salvation  she 
would  adhere  to  her  own  opinion ;  in  other  matters,  of 
less  importance,  she  would  ende^ivpur  tp  show  due  defer^ 
eoce  to  his,' 

If  my  piother  had  abruptly  opposed  certain  notions 
which  I  carried  with  me  from  the  convent,  and  have  since 
renounced,  {  am  by  no  means  certain  that  I  should  not 
have  made  ^ome  such  answer  as  that  of  this  seIf-su£Scient 
girl ;  and  if  my  opinion  had  been  violently  attacked,  my 
prejudice  in  its  flavour  would  probably  have  increased  by 
mere  dint  of  defending  it. 

[Having  again  f^pologized  to  the  marchioness  for  my 
interruption,  ^nd  thanked  her  for  her  cqmpj^sance,  sho 
proceefied  in  her  narrative.] 

The  style  in  which  my  mothei:  lived,  after  the  death  of 
(p^  fatl^er^  might  l^ve  be^n  filled  retiredj  wh^  compar- 
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td  with  what  it  hlid  been  heRM:  yet  fthfe  fttiD  cultfyated 
a  select  circle  of  acquaintance.  As  she  was  pasuonately 
Ibtid  of  knusic,  she  ireti  MMetiines  to  the  dp^fa,  aiid  at- 
tended  private  cdncetts  stitl  oftener  t  she  alsb  tartied  nit 
With  hetf  on  a  few  occasions,  to  Whttt  i^  Jirdplnriy  caBed 
th«  Tkealtt  PrakfaUt.  During  nfty  fktbelr'k  lifi^tilne  ih^ 
attended  the  iso&rt  assiduously ;  aftef  h(^  death  she  retf 
ileldom  went,  unless  ott  public  oted^iohs ;  though  die  ecMU 
tinned  to  see  the  princess  Elizabeth  as  often  a*  that  vit^ 
tMus  princess,  who  had  a  gt^al  t»teein  fo^  ttiy  mother^ 
signified  a  desire  that  she  shbUld  go  to  Versailles. 

kt  I  Was  an  oidy  child,  attd  hdfeM  to  my  toother^s  fiolu 
liuie^  it  will  n<M;  surprise  you  thAt  I  tiad  levehi.  Sereval 
gentlemen  asked  her  permission  to  pay  me  their  addresses  t 
bone  of  them  interested  me ;  and  she  put  ati  end  to  their 
suits,  on^  aftet  another,  without  etpreSsiiig  either  appro^ 
bation  or  disapprobation  of  my  indifibretace.  She  wiriied 
todbterve  how  t  was  inyseV  incliUed,  Without  inteHbring 
be^ve  it  was  necessary^  At  last,  a  Man  of  higher  name^ 
abd  more  illustriously  connected  than  any  who  had  Ad* 
dressed  me  hitherto,  declared  his  passion  for  kne :  he  wai 
handsomei  genteel  itk  his  persoui  and  related  to  a  joang 
lady  for  whom  I  had  ootioeived  a  ftiendship.  Though  I 
hewrd  his  deelatvlion  with  more  satisfiiction  than  I  had 
listened  td  any  languiige  of  the  ttuhe  kind  befofts,  yet  I 
Himtd  to  treat  it  as  a  comttion-place  tompliment;  and 
when  he  was  about  to  enforce  it  with  new  prot^tatiofis^ 
hi  was  interrupted  by  some  company  that  jcnn^  iii. 

I  do  not  know  why  I  did  not  inform  my  mother  of 
ibis ;  perhaps  I  thought  it  more  becoming  that  ke  shonid 
ip^k  to  her  in  the  first  place ;  perhaps  I  was  a  little  a# 
firaid  she  might  not  approve :  the  truth  is,  I  did  not  men- 
tion it  when  I  had  an  opportunity ;  ai^d  the  omission  did 
not  proceed  from  forgetfulness. 

When  b6  repeated  his  former  decbtfatton  to  me,  I  an- 
swered, <  that  I  never  listicned  to  language  of  that  na? 
ture  from  any  man  without  the  approbation  of  my  mo- 
ther/ 

H#  i9on  fouB4  ta  oj^rtunity  of  explaining  hiinsdf  tp 


Wt  She  vii  beKer  aoq\H|i^Wd  widi  thii  pmwV  chf 
ncter  than  I  was,  and  di4  not  at  all  iif^prora  of  bit  pto« 
poill).    She  said  to  Jiini,  lioweTer/  ^  tb«l  muA  would  de. 

imd  Q^  vnyaalfs  wA  Hm  4k%  would  talk  to  »#  oq  tli# 

lutgect.^ 

Having  cKmitmed  wbf^t  I  last  si^d  tp  him  ^s  an  ac- 
quiescence,  he  told  my  HiQtber  that  he  bud  nUendy  qU 
milled  w^  consfftt,  and  now  pnly  needed  her'p^ 

At  this  my  mother  eKpi^nsed  ^rpriw»  wd  rrp^i^, 

that  she  would  speak  with  me. 

The  only  time  X  0ver  ftfiv  any  thipg  Uke  vesenre»  ip  my 
dsur  mothei^s  behaviour  towfurdfi  in^  gr  fi^y  ^xpr^ssipii 
bat  that  of  fondness  in  her  eyes,  when  directed  to  me^ 
WM  when  I  first  met  her  ftfter  her  iiiterview  with  this 
amn,  whp  I  shall  ^U  by  the  nime  of  Co^nt)  Dot  wifbiog 
to  distinguish  him  more  particularly,  out  of  regard  ta  hit 
fiunily. 

I  had  been  out  in  the  carriage  with  a  }(idy,  his  reta- 
ken, whfB  he  bad  odled  on  my  mother.  We  retMmed 
together  to  dinner. 

Other  oompany  icame  idter  dinner ;  so  that  she  had 
Bo  oppcMtunity  of  speaking  with  me  till  fdi  had  with<r 
inwn. 

The  alteration  in  my  mother's  munn^  affected  m^  so 
much,  that  the  lady  said — ^  What  can  be  the  mi^tter  with 
J9U,  my  de4r  l  ynu  were  all  eheerfnlness  while  we  were  a« 
broad,  and  now  you  seem  quite  sorrowful  !^  I  answeredt 
mm^  I  wi»  not  vtry  well  T  but  begged  she  would  take  no 
notice  of  it,  lest  it  should  make  my  mother  uneasy. 

As  soon  as  the  oompany  were  gone,  my  mother  with- 
drew to  her  own  apertment.  I  followed :  my  bed-cham<« 
ber  was  adjoining  to  her^s.  She  dismissed  her  maid  nil 
well  a$  minet  who  attended  to  undress  us,  saying,  she 
would  ring  when  she  needed  them. 

Bursting  into  tears  as  soon  as  they  were  gone^-^*  Ah  ! 
my  denr  mother,  I  fear  you  are  displeased  with  me,^ 

*  Indeed,  Adelaide,^  said  she,  *  I  am/ 

'  Though  convinced,  from  your  behaviour,  that  I  have 

done  somfMmginopg,  yet  I  mq  vnccmmous  wliat  U  is.* 


^  D6  yon  {)t«lend  not  to  be  sensible/  resnmed  the^ 
<  that  I  have  reason  to  be  offended  ?^ 

<  I  pretend  nothing/  rephM  I ;  <  I  belieVe  I  must  hare 
icted  improperly,  but  I  am'  vM  tenslble  in  what ;  prtfjr 
inform  me,  that  I  may  undo  it  directly/ 

<  Can  yOu  perceive  no  improprietj^  in  aMentitig  to  the 
addresses  of  the  cotint,  without  consulting  nie  ?^ 

*  I  assented  to  nothing.  On  the  contrary,  I  told  hinr,- 
*  That  I  could  listen  to  no  man'^s  addresses  without  your 
approbation.^ 

^  Even  that  was  it  kind  of  implication,*  said  she,  <  that 
you  would  be  pleased  with  his  addresses  if  I  should  im- 
prove.' 

<  Was  it  not  also  an  implication,  tty  dearM  ttiadam, 
that  I  should  never  more  listen  to  them  if  you  should  noi 
approver 

<  He  might  not  see  that  so  clearly,'  she  replied. 
'  H6  shall  find  it,  however,'  said  I. 

'  The  count  told  me  that  he  had  obtuned  your  consent,* 
continued  my  mother. 

'  In  that  he  told  a  falsehood,*  said  i ;  <  for  my  answer 
was  what  I  have  already  mentioned,  and  nothing  else.* 

^  You  must  be  sensible,'  resumed  my  mother,  ^  tbae 
your  happiness,  my  dear,  is  the  object  nearest  my  heart.* 

*  I  am  fully  persuaded  of  it,*  I  answered. 

^  Do  you  really  wish,  then,  that  I  should  consent  to 
your  being  the  wife  of  this  man  ?* 

'  I  shall  never  wish  that  you  should  consent  to  what 
you  do  not  approve.* 

<  The  birth  of  the  count,  his  splendid  connexions,  his 
external  appearance,  perhaps,  may  have  influenced  you  a 
Httle  in  his  favour.' 

<  If  ever  those  circumstances  had  any  influence  with 
me  in  his  favour,  they  now  weigh  against  him.' 

<  How  so  ?* 

*  Because,'  replied  I,  ^  as  it  is  evident  you  do  not  ap 
prove  of  him,  I  am  convinced  that  you  have  some  objection 
which  outweighs  all  those  advantages.' 

*  Indeed,  my  dear,  I  have,'  said  she  with  fervour  ^  *  pvA 


my  ot>jection  if,  that  I  have  the  stnnigest  ntfon  for  fhinki 
ing  that  he  has  a  wicked  heart.  Heaven  forbid^  that  all 
the  rank,  that  all  the  riches,  or  anjr  thing  else  which  this 
world  can  bestow,  should  ever  prevail  on  me  to  alljr  my 
diild  with  vice  !* 

She  afterwards  told  me,  that  she  was  informed  of  tUtf 
real  character  of  the  count,  partly  from  those  who  had 
known  him  from  his  childhood,  and  partly  from  certain 
adventures  of  his,  which  she  had  accidentally  come  to  the 
knowledge  of,  though  unknown  to  the  public,  and  of  which 
he  himself  was  ignorant  that  she  was  acquainted.  She 
assured  me  that  he  was  devoid  of  principle,  haughty^ 
overbearing,  and  addicted  to  mean  company,  from  a  love 
of  that  adulation  which  such  only  can  bestow. 

Of  the  haughtiness  of  the  count  I  had  a  pretty  stronjf 

proof  the  fdlowing  day,  when  he  called  and  found  me 

slone. 
I  signified  to  him,  in  the  most  polite  terms  I  could,  that 

I  declined  the  proposal  he  had  done  me  the  honour  to 

make. 

*  What  !^  said  he,^  '  your  mother  disapproves  of  me, 
thenP' 

^  I  have  not  mentioned  my  mother,  sir,*  said  I ;  <  but 
I  have  informed  you  of  my  own  sentiments.* 

<  I  plainly  perceive,*  said  he,  frowning,  <  that  this 
eomes  from  your  mother.' 

*  Yet,*  replied  I,  '  piqued  at  his  insolent  manner,  *  I 
eannot  see  any  thing  wonderful  or  unnatural  in  supposing 
it  to  come  entirely  from  myself.* 

My  mother  entered  the  room  at  this  moment—" 

<  I  understood,*  said  he  *  madam,  that  the  proposal  I 
made  to  you  would  depend  on  your  daughter*s  own  deci- 
non.* 

*  I  am  happy  to  find,*  said  she,  <  that  my  daughter 
and  I  think  in  the  same  way.* 

'  You  will  permit  me,  madam,*  said  he,  <  to  have 
lome  small  doubt  on  that  head.* 

*  Pray,  sir,  on  what  is  your  doubt  founded  ?* 

*  On  this  madam ;  that  it  is  more  probable  that  I 
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jmy  not  )ui  tb^  fwo^Qf  a^fU  wppm  (hw  of  «  jrotuig 

String  pronoua^  this  uiMmt  spr^^lii  be  wUMr^Wf 

^itb  lui  Mr  of  wrogftDQ9» 

This  behaviour  bears  more  resemblance  ta  tb^  ouniQ^rt 
of  ihp  rucM  p^opl^  of  SMfppe^  thaq'.to  wbfit  Wight  h^  ex- 
pfQted  fro9)  j|  mm  of  raqkf  iq  a  Qountry  dUtjinguidied  fe» 
poUtenesf,  before  all  traces  of  politen^si^  as  veU  ^b  qf  hiw 
manily,  were  banished  fraa^  die  mtiop.    |.  baY9  heard  i( 

fpnmkedt  however,  by  poma  who  have  had  opportwUiea 
«f  oompaniW  the  characters  of  the  various  nationa  rf  V^ 

iq)^  diat  though  Freqchm^Q  w^ra  more  potita  Uiap  tbflMr 

H^ighbour^  by  art,  y^t  they  were  lesp  90  by  paturei  owiag 
to  an  impetiiqsity  of  ten^perapfieat,  which,  on  ^e  shadow 
of  provocatiop,  makes  them  forget  r^traiqts  of  avary  hipd, 
and  hurries  into  imprudenqes  and  difficulties,  fr^^l  wbi^h 
even  submission  and  aduladon  cannot  extricate  tbeqn, 
The  count  funushed  an  example  of  this.  A  few  days  af- 
ter his  inaolenee  to  my  mother,  he  wrote  ber  a  penitontial 
letter,  acknowledging  the  impertinence  of  his  behaviouTy 
pegging  her  pardon  in  the  humblast  manner,  and  ex- 
pressing his  hopes  that  she  would  allow  him  to  renew  his 
addresses,  and  to  endeavour  to  efface  the  bad  impresdon 
which  his  foolish  and  insolent  conduct  must  have  made  on 
me. 

He  also  prevuled  on  some  of  his  relations  to  plead  his 
aause  with  my  mother ;  and  though  he  had  every  reason 
to  believe  that,  after  what  had  passed,  all  vFould  be  with- 
out  success,  yet,  when  he  found  that  we  persevered  in  the 
sentiments  already  expressed,  he  stormed  and  raged  as  if 
it  had  been  a  fresh  injury. 

Soon  after  this,  monsieur  le  marquis  de  M  i«m  was  in-i 
troduced  into  the  society  my  mother  most  frequented.  I 
bad  many  opportunities  of  meeting  and  conversing  with 
him.  He  was  endowed  with  every  thing  which  could  reo« 
der  him  attractive  to  woman,  except  fortune :  that  was 
precisely  what  I  laid  the  least  stress  upon.  It  la  not  sur* 
prising,  therefore,  that  he  made  a  strong  impression  on 
my  heart ;  and  it  was  with  the  utmost  satisfaction  that  I 
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pcveeiTed,  ia  spite  of  the  pains  he  took  to  ebtto#al  it,  lliaf 
1  bad  made  the  iame  on  his.  On  his  part,  bowe?er,  be  badf 
BO  8ii8|ncion  of  my  partiality  for  him.  As  I  am  eertain^  that 
in  other  matters  monsieur  de  M  ■  ■  has  more  penetradoo 
than  I  ean  boast,  I  conclude  that,  in  this  particular  btisf* 
ness  of  love,  women  are  generally  quicker-Mj^hted  than  mem 
What  confirms  me  in  this  opinion  is,  that  my  mother  cUs- 
eovered  not  only  his  passion  for  me,  but  also  my  partialis 
ty  for  him,  long  before  he  had  any  idea  of  it  himself.  In 
consequence  of  this  observation,  without  relying  on  the  fa-r 
voarable  notion  she  had  of  him,  she  made  minute  inquiry, 
from  those  who  had  been  acquainted  with  him  from  hisjin* 
fancy,  concerning  his  disposition,  temper,  {Articular  ha* 
bits,  and  propensities ;  and,  hletving  received  satisfactory  in» 
formation  on  those  points,  she  suddenly  said  to  me,  one^ 
IbrettOon,  when  I  was  in  a  kind  of  reverie,-^^  Pray>  Ade- 
laide, what  do  you  think  of  monsieur  de  M         ?* 

As  monsieur  de  M  was  the  very  man  I  was  thitiliv 

ing  of,  the  abruptness  of  this  question  made  me  start,  and 
afterwards  Uush,  as  if  I  had  been  detected  in  a*  crime ;  for 
I  knew  that  he  was  a  younger  brother,  and  had  little  or 
d6  fbrtane ;  and  I  was  by  no  means  convinced  that  my 
mother  would  put  as  little  stress  on  that  article  as  I  did. 
indeetf  I  had  been  so  much  accustomed  to  hear  myself 
spoken  of  as  an  heiress,  and  entitled  to  marry  a  man  of 
fortune  as  well  as  birth,  that  I  laid' my  account  with  being 
universally  censured,  if  I  ever  should  dispose  of  ikiy  hand 
otherwise. 

Seeing  my  snrprke  and  confusion  at  the  question,  my 
mother  resumed,-—*  I  should  not  have  thought  that  yoa- 
would  have  been  at  any  loss  to  have  answered  my  ques* 
Aon,  because  every  body  thinks  ikvourably  of  monsieur  de 
M  ,  and  none  more  so  than  myself.  I  should  be  sur- 
prised, indieed,  my  dear,  to  find  you  of  a  different  opi->- 
nion* 

In  the  confusion  into  which  my  mother^s  question  had 
thrown  me,  I  did  not  perci^ive  the  playful  humour  she  was 
io ;  and  I  was  simple  enougli  to  begin  to  assure  her,  withr 
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eflmestnesst  Uiat  I  had  no  reaion  to  think  lAore  unfavour^ 
aUjof  the  gentleman  than  she  and  the  rest  of  the  world  did/ 

*  Well,  my  dear,*  said  my  mother,  smiling,  <  I  am  glad 
to  find  that  you  are  not  singular  in  this  instance :  but  hare 
you  any  reason  to  believe  that  he  thinks  very  favourably 
of  you?* 

Though  I  had  not  the  least  doubt  on  the  subject,  tbb 
question  embarrassed  me  almost  as  nuich  as  the  former. 
I  answered,  after  hesitation,  *  that  he  never  had  made  any. 
declaration  of  that  nature  to  me/ 

<  That  is  not  exactly  an  answer  to  my  question,*  rejoin- 
ed my  mother ;  <  however,  I  shall  take  it  for  granted  that 
you  have  observed,  as  clearly  as  I  have  done,  that  although 
be  has  made  no  declaration  in  words,  yet  he  entertains  the 
sentiments  of  esteem  and  love  for  you/ 

I  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  my  mother*s  discourse : 
my  heart  fluttered,  and  my  mind  was  bewildered  between 
hope  and  fear* 

<  But  you  know,*  resumed  she,  *  that  monsieur  de 
M    ■      is  a.yournger  brotlier,  that  he  has  no  fortune.* 

This  observation  came  like  a  piece  of  ice  to  my  brei^t. 
I  was  silent 

*  Do  not  you  know,  my  dear,  that  monsieur  de  M 
has  no  fortune  ?*  repeated  she. 

'  But  you  seem  to  think,'  replied  I,  assuming  counge^r 
f  that  he  has  every  other  good  quality/ 

<  They  would  not  be  sufficient  to  screen  you  from  a 
thousand  mortifications  and  distresses;  unless,*  added  my 
mother,  seeing  me  turn  pale, '  nnless  you  had  that  neces- 
aary  article,  in  which  alone  he  is  deficient ;  but,  as  you 
are  sufficienty  provided  in  that,  if  you  have  as  high  an 
opinion  of  him  as  I  have,  you  shall  have  my  consent  to 
listen  to  his  addresses,  and  to  give  him  the  answer  your 
heart  dictates/ 

I  threw  myself  into  my  molher*8  arms  with  all  the  rap- 
ture  of  filial  fondness  and  gratitude^ 
.  [Here  I  could  not  help  interrupting  the  marchionesa 
with  the  exclamation—**  What  a  delightful  woman  haa 
your  mother  been  !* 
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*  Ah !  Mitt  CUifford,  the  wat  «ii  angel,^  cried  she— ^  My 
guardian  angel,  asturedIyb-«-But,  heavenly  powert  1  where 

herX  when        0  let  me  not  think  on  that  dreadful 

r 

The  marchionett  continued  shedding  tears,  and  unable 
to  proceed  for  a  considerable  time.  I  did  not  interrupt 
her.  She  at  length  dried  her  eyes,  saying,  ^  Why  do  I 
lament,  the  fate  of  one  in  heaven  ?*  And,  after  another 
pause,  during  which  she  seemed  lost  in  reflection,  sbe-ex-j 
claimed,  '  O  what  misery  has  my  poor  country  endured  t 
France  it  a  real,  purgatory.  What  many  of  the  inhabit- 
ants  have  tuffered  in  this  world  will  be  considered,  I  hope^ 
at  expiatory  in  the  next.*  Then,  fixing  me,  the  added-* 
'  But  the  English  do  not  believe  in  purgatory  V 

*  Some  of  them  do,'  I  answered,  *  others  do  not.' 

*  Why  do  they  not  all  believe  it.^'  resumed  she.  *I 
am  surprised,  my  dear  Miss  Cli£Pord,  that  ym  do  not.— • 
What  reason  have  you  for  doubting  it  ?* 

^  Nay,  my  dear  madam,*  replied  I :  Mt  rather  falls  on 
you  to  declare  what  reason  you  have  for  believing  it.* 

*  What  reason  ! — what  reason  !  You  cannot  imagine,* 
resumed  she,  *  that  I  am  deep  read  in  controversy ;  but 
I  think  it  a  sufficient  reason  for  ray  believing  the  doctrine 
of  purgatory,  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  most  seriout 
and  respectable  people  whom  I  have  known  since  my  in- 
fancy, and  with  whom  I  have  conversed  in  the  course  of 
my  life,  believe  it.* 

<  It  that  a  good  reason  P'  said  I. 

^  Upon  my  word  I  think  so,  for  an  ignorant  person  like 
me,^  replied  she. 

'  Why  then  are  you  surprised  that  I  do  not  believe  the 
doctrine  of  purgatory,  my  dear  marchioness  ?* 

'  How  do  you  mean  ?    I  do  not  understand  you,'  said  she. 

'  I  declare,*  resumed  I,  <  that  I  am  not  more  deeply 
read  in  controversy  than  you  ;  but  that  the  vast  majority 
of  the  most  serious  and  respectable  people  whom  I  have 
known  since  my  infancy,  and  with  whom  I  have  convert- 
ed,  do  not  believe  the  doctrine  of  purgatory.* 
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<  Well/  replied  she,  smiling,  <  I  percdre  you  Uunk  tliat 
joa  hare  brought  the  foundation  of  our  fieiiths  to  a  lerel ; 
lifdt  you  forget  that  our  church,  which  asserts  ihe  doctrine 
in  question,  is  by  far  the  most  ancient.* 

*  Porgtre  me,  I  do  not  forget  that,'  said  I :  *  but  I  al- 
so remember  to  hare  heard  certain  members  of  tmr  drarch 
observe,  that  to  (mert  is  one  thmg,  and  Xo  prove  is  another.' 

^  Does  your  church,'  rejoined  the  marchioness,  ^  assert 
tething  but  what  it  proves  ? 

I  was  relieved  from  answering  this  question  by  the  maid 
entering  with  tea :  and,  after  she  withdrew,  the  marchion- 
ess, instead  of  repeating  it,  observed,  '  that  we  had  been 
led,  she  did  not  know  how,  into  a  very  singular  discussion 
for  two  women/ 

'  We  have  at  least  discovered,'  resumed  I,  *  the  origin 
of  most  people's  religious  belief,  as  well  as  our  own ;  that, 
however  different  or  opposite  they  may  be,  they  proceed 
from  the  same  cause,  and  therefore  ought  not  to  be  a  source 
of  hatred  or  persecution.' 

The  marc^iioness  agreed  very  readily  to  the  inference ; 
but  insisted,  that  <  though  the  foundation  was  generally 
laid  in  the  same  manner,  yet  the  ground  on  which  some 
religions  stood,  and  the  materials  of  which  they  were  com- 
posed,, might  be  more  solid  and  more  genuine  than  those 
of  others ;  and  that  which  had  stood  the  longest,  in  sjnte 
of  a  thousand  storms  and  tempests^  was,  in  her  opinioni 
the  most  secure.' 

To  this  I  made  no  answer ;  but  I  begged  the  maidiion- 
ess  to  resume  her  narrative,  which  she  did  in  the  follow- 
ing terms*] 

Soon  after  the  scene  between  my  mother  and  roe,  which 
I  have  already  described,  monsieur  de  M— — jmid  his  ad- 
dresses, and  the  ceremony  of  our  marriage  followed  at  no 
great  distance  of  time. 

The  happiness  which  we  enjoyed,  during  the  short  pe- 
riod in  which  we  lived  together,  I  imagine,  has  been  sel- 
dom equalled,  and  never  surpassed,  in  this  workL  One 
source  of  enjoyment  to  us  both  was  to  be  witnesses  |a  the 
satisfaction  of  my  mother,  who,  delighted  with  the 
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ner  in  which  she  saw  us  live  together,  thanked  Heaven 
every  day,  that,  ia  her  daughter*s  marriage,  she  had  paid 
more  attention  to  the  character  than  the  fortune  of  her 
husband^—-*  Ah  !  my  Adehude,^  would  she  sometimes  say, 
on  contemplating  the  mutual  esteem  and  affection  that  ex^ 
isted  between  us,  <  what  a  poor  compensation  would  any 
quantity  of  additional  wealth  be  to  you  for  having  missed 
the  felicity  you  now  enjoy  V 

The  happy  period  I  speak  of  was  immediately  previous 
to  the  revolution.  Monsieur  de  M  is  a  man  of  be- 
sevcJenoe,  a  lover  of  justice,  and  one  who  feels  a  strong 
sentiment  of  indignation  at  every  act  of  oppression*  He 
was  sensible  of  certain  abuses  in  government,  and  often 
regretted  the  sufferings  of  the  poor,  particularly  the 
peasantvy,  who  were  more  exposed  than  others  to  oppres- 
non,  and  whose  comforts,  when  they  taste  them,  depended^ 
in  hia  opinion,  more  on  the  generosity  of  their  lords  than 
oo  the  protection  of  the  laws.  Notwithstanding  the  rank 
to  which  he  was  bom,  and  that  his  expectations  in  life  had 
been  founded  on  court-favour,  he  saw  the  beginnings  of  the 
revolution  with  satisfaction,  from  the  hopes  that  such  re» 
fiwmation  would  be  adopted  as  would  equally  tend  to  the 
safety  of  the  monarchy  and  the  happiness  of  the  pec^e. 
He  soon,  however,  began  to  be  alarmed  at  the  violence  of 
some  of  the  popular  leaders,  and  was  every  day  more 
shocked  at  thdr  proceedings.  In  the  progress  of  events, 
many  of  his  friends,  and  some  of  his  relations,  emigrated : 
they  wrote,  urging  him  to  the  same  measure.  It  was  even 
stated,  that  his  not  joining  those  of  his  countrymen,  who 
were  assembling  at  Cublentx,  would  be  construed  into  dis- 
loyalty or  timidity. 

He  spoke  to  me  on  the  subject  For  my  part,  I  had 
never  thought  on  politics  or  government  in  my  life ;  they 
were  topics  I  abhorred  at  that  particular  time  more  than 
ever,  because  of  the  everlasting  discussions  I  had  for  some 
time  heard,  in  all  companies,  upon  them.  When  my 
husband  iq>proved  of  the  revolution  I  adopted  his  sen* 
timentSy  beouise  they  were  his,  being  fully  persuaded 
that  he  was  a  better  judge  than  L    When  be  changed 
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bis  opinion,  I  changed  mine,  for  the  same  reason  I  had 
before  adopted  it'.  Subsequent  events  have  well  confirm- 
td  me  in  my  new  way  of  thinking. 

Seeing  the  king  and  the  royal  family  abandoned  by  the 
greater  part  of  the  nobility,  who  had  fled  fr6m  France,  and 
willing  to  believe  that  something  might  be  still  done,  with- 
in the  kingdom,  in  support  of  the  monarchy;  my  husband 
was  unwilling  to  emigrate.  He  received  many  reproach- 
ing letters  from  his  relations  on  that  account.  As  if  the 
loss  of  rank  and  fortune,  with  the  necessity  of  seeking 
refuge  and  protection  from  strangers,  was  not  caUonity 
enough  to  the  emigrants  from  my  unhappy  country,  th^ 
augment  the  bitterness  of  their  own  condition  by  redproeal 
animosities.  The  declared  enemies  of  the  emigrants  have 
not  treated  the  whole  class  with  less  candour  than  the 
different  descriptions  of  them  have  done  each  other. 

Unable  any  longer  to  resist  the  solicitations  of  some  of 
his  friends,  my  husband  determined  to  withdraw  from 
France,  and  join  the  army  under  the  command  of  the 
prince  of  Conde.  I  had  observed  him  for  some  days  un- 
commonly thoughtful ;  but  as  I  knew  that  he  concealed 
nothing  from  me  that  he  did  not  think  improper  to  be 
communicated,  though  I  was  extremely  uneasy  on  account 
of  his  present  reserve,  I  abstained  from  all  inquiries,  and 
betrayed  no  symptom  of  curiosity  to  know  what  he  seem- 
ed inclined  to  keep  me  ignorant  of. 

He  at  last  said  to  me  one  day,  after  a  pretty  long  silence, 
and  afler  several  sighs  which  he  endeavoured  in  vun  to 
suppress,-—*  When  you  married  a  soldier,  my  dear  Ade- 
laide, you  no  doubt  laid  your  account  with  ocasional  se- 
paration, when  the  voice  of  honour,  or  the  duties  of  Ins 
profession,  called  him  from  you.^ 

I  took  hold  of  his  hand,  but  was  unable  to  speak. 

He  then  proceeded  to  acquaint  me  with  the  resolutioa 
he  had  formed ;  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  the  advice 
of  his  friends,  and  of  very  serious  reflection  on  his  own  part, 
that  in  fighting  under  the  banners  of  the  prince  of  Conde, 
in  the  present  cause,  he  thought  he  was  serving  not  only 
his  king,  but  his  country. 
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I  win  not  attempt  to  describe  what  pass^  from  this 
time  until  his  departure :  I  must  only  ioform  you  that 
my  mother  was  in  ill  health  at  that  period ;  «o  that  it 
would  have  been  cruel  in  me  to  have  separated  myself 
from  her  had  it  been  my  inclination. 

It  is  also  necessary  that  I  should  inform  you  that  die 
count  was  a  relation  of  the  archbishop  of  Sens ;  that,  duiw 
iog  the  agitations  in  France,  for  some  time  before  the  re* 
volution  actually  began,  and  particularly  while  the  arch- 
bishop was  prime  minister,  the  count  was  one  of  the  mos  t 
furious  against  any  kind  of  concession  on  the  part  o&go- 
vemmenty  or  the  least  redress  of  any  of  the  grievances 
complained  of;  at  that  time  he  expected  power  and  emi- 
nent situations,  from  a  confirmation  of  the  old  system, 
with  all  its  abuses.  He  declared  that  nothing  ought  to 
be  granted  to  the  canaille ;  and  he  considered  nine-tenths 
of  the  nation  as  canaille. 

After  the  archbishop  was  obliged  to  quit  the  helm,  the 
count  began  to  change  his  language.  This  alteration  waa 
more  and  more  remarkable  in  the  progress  of  the  revolu- 
tion,  until  at  last  the  change  was  so  complete,  that  those 
xehom  he  had  formerly  stigmatized  as  canaille,  he  now  dis- 
tinguished by  the  title  of  peuple  aouverain.  He  altered 
his  dress, as  well  as  his  language,  and  assumed  in  both 
the  style  of  :the  aans-culoUes;;  became  a  d^claimer  in  the 
Jacobine  society,  and  cultivated  the  acquaintance  of  one 
Collot  d^Herbois,  who,  from  a  despicable  comedian,  now 
affected  the  tone  of  a  idisinterested  patriot,  and  has  since 
rendered  his  obscure  name  infampus  by  crimes  of  the 
deepest  die.  By  this  fellow  the  count  was  introduced  to 
the  good  graces  of  Robespierre. 

Though  every  kind  of  profligacy  might  be  expected  in 
a  character  such  as  I  have  represented  the  counfs,  yet 
you,  my  dear  Miss  Clifford,  who  are  of  a  country  where, 
as  I  have  been  told,  nothing  of  the  same  nature  ever  takes 
place,  mu«t  be  surprised  at  such  barefaced  apostacy  in 
politics.  Though  an  essential  change  of  circumstances 
oertainly  will  justify  an  alteration  of  conduct,  yet,  in  his 
tariationsy  if  a  man  always  veers  to  the  party  iu  powe^a 
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liis  real  moliTe  will  be  dearly  aomi ;  aaid,  ip  Englaiid, 
Moh  a  man  woold  be  despiaed^  however  elevated  the  sititai. 
tion  in  which  he  might  be  placed.  It  was  not  ao  at  this 
lime  in  Frtmee :  to  such  a  height  had  thii  qieciea  of  pco- 
fiigacy  attained,  ihat  no  inconsistency  of  this  aature  was 
tbou^U  disgraoeful ;  and  some  of  the  meanest  of  mankind 
w«ra  praised  and  applauded^  while  in  power,  without  imy 
iregard  to  the  baseness  by  which  they  attained  it. 

The  count  had  formerly  maintained  that  the  powar  of 
the  crown  was  too  small,  and  ought  to  be  enlaiged  s  yet 
whan  he  saw  it  attenuated  to  a  mere  shadow,  and  unaUe 
to  support  its  own  dignity,  or  reward  its  defenders,  be 
joined  the  ruffian  crew  who  wished  to  annihilate  it  alto* 
gether.  There  is  no  doubt  of  his  having  been  privy  to 
the  arrangements  mad^  for  the  attack  on  the  Tuilleriea  oa 
the  10th  of  August  179t ;  and  there  is  great  reason  to 
beliece-^rtfaat  he  was  not  ignorant  of  what  was  intendcfl  al 
the  beginning  of  September  following, 

A  short  time  previous  to  that  execrable  period^  a  busi- 
ness of  importance  rendered  it  necessary  for  my  mother 
to  go  to  Jiavre.  Her  estate  is  at  no  great  distance  fiom 
that  town.  As  a  lady  of  her  acquaintance  and  her  atew^^ 
lurd  were  to  accompany  her,  and  as  she  intended  to  stay 
only  a  few  weeks,  she  positively  insisted  on  my  remain^ 
|ng  with  an  intimate  friend  of  hers,  a  most  amiable  Wo^ 
inan,  thje  countess  of  B  ,  who  invited  me  to  reside 
with  her  at  Autiepl,  a  village  near  Paris,  until  her  return. 

At  Havre  my  mother  heard  the  Qrst  detail  of  tranaao* 
lions,  the  horrpr  of  which  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  ru« 
tnour  to  exaggerate.  She  was  of  uncommon  senribility, 
and  subjeict  to  nervous  complaints ;  she  was  seii^  with 
repeated  fits  of  a  convulsive  nature ;  even  when  she  had 
recovered  irom  these,  her  mind  continued  unusually  agi* 
fated.  Hearing  of  an  English  vessel  about  to  sail,  with*, 
put  acguaindng  ^ny  othA*  person,  attended  by  her  maid 
pnly,  Jie  took  her  passage ;  and  the  countess  of  B««— « 
knew  nothing  of  her  departure  till  she  received  a  letter 
froin  the  maid,  dated  Portsmouth.  My  mother  hersdf 
ifpB  unable  tp  writ^.    @bp  wuft  for  aofoe  tim?  afte|i4ed  b^ 


a  fhyttcum  diore.  An  Elijah  nobiemBn»  of  the  higheti 
rMk«  whuae  eonntrjr  reudenee  is  at  no  great  diBtance  from 
Portsmoath^  and  who  had  been  acquainted  with  her  al^ 
Fteity  hearing  of  the  condition  she  was  in,  came  to  that 
plaoe^  and  carried  her  to  his  own  house^  where,  all  possi* 
ble  care  being  taken  of  her,  she  enlird j  recovered*  la 
the  meanume  the  most  unjust  decrees  were  proposed  in 
the  furious  convention  against  emigrants.  My  mothei^s 
fiiends,  particularly  the  princess  of  P  ■  and  the  count* 
ess  of  B  ,  wrote  pressing  letters  for  her  to  return  before 
a  certain  day,  otherwise,  by  a  severe  decree  which  had 
DOW  passed,  her  estate  would  be  forfeited,-^She  resolved 
to  return  accordingly ;  but  being  again  taken  ill  at  Ports* 
mouth,  she  was  confined  to  her  bed  a  considerable  time, 
and  the  day  fixed  for  the  return  of  the  emigrants  elapsed 
befiuB  she  arrived  in  France. 

When  it  was  first  proposed  in  the  convention  that  my 
mother^s  name  should  be  erased  from  the  list  of  emigrants, 
a  violent  outcry  was, raised  against  it  by  that  party  called 
the  Mountain:  no  explanation  was  listened  to;  it  was 
reprobated  as  an  attempt  of  shameful  partiality  to  a  per« 
soil  of  quality,  which  none  but  aristocrats  and  royalists 
could  make. 

Pains,  however,  were  taken  privately  to  explain  aba 
cbcumatanoes  of  the  case  to  certain  leading  men  of  the 
Giroade  party ;  one  of  whom  renewed  the  proposal,  when 
the  convention  were  in  a  less  malignant  humour.  Hebe* 
gan  by  saying,  that  ^  he  wished  to  make  a  motion,  which, 
if  it  was  not  carried,  would  materially  injure  many  worthy 
patriots  and  virtuous  aans-culottes^  who  were  in  siml^ 
lar  or  less  favourable  circumstances  than  those  of  the  per* 
son  in  whose  behalf  he  was  about  to  implore  the  justice 
of  the  convention  ;  for  he  knew  that  they  were  no  respect- 
ers of  persons  in  the  distribution  of  justice;  but,  in  con* 
fiirmity  to  the  motto  of  egaliii^  which  they  adopted,  would 
use  the  same  wdght  and  measure  to  all  descriptions  of 

After  a  few  circuitous  flourishes  of  this  kind,  before 
hi  diKoravd  bU  olsgectf  he  recapitolated  the  circumstan* 
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ees  of  tny  mother^s  case,  and  did  not  name  her  until  the 
whole  assembly  was  oonYinced  that  she  had  been  prevent- 
ed hy  iUness  alone  from  arriving  in  France  before  the  day 
appointed,  by  the  decree,  for  the  return  of  those  French 
who  happened  to  be  out  of  their  native  country.  There 
was  a  loud  cry  in  favour  of  what  was  demanded :  no  mem- 
ber of  the  Mountain  ventured  to  oppose ;  and  it  was  as 
unanimously  decreed  to  erase  her  name  from  the  list  of 
emigrants,  as  it  had,  a  few  days  before,  been  decreed  to 
insert  it. 

My  mother  remained  in  possesnon  of  her  estate. 

Though  I  hated  the  republican  principles  of  the  Gi- 
rondists, yet  I  never  put  them  on  a  footing  with  the  san- 
guinary faction  denominated  the  Mountain.  Ever  after 
this  period  my  mother  felt  a  strong  sense  of  obligation  to 
oertmn  leaders  of  the  former  party :  among  those  attach- 
ed to  which  were  some  men  of  great  eloquence  and  v«ry 
considerable  talents,  and  two  of  the  most  extraordinaij  wo- 
men that  France  has  produced  since  the  days  of  Joan  c^Arc. 

In  the  most  dreadful  situations,  surrounded  by  all  that 
could  appal  or  depress  the  human  mind,  ancient  or  mo- 
dem annals  exhibit  nothing  surpassing  the  firmness  and 
heroic  elevation  of  soul  with  which  Madame  Boland  and 
the  astonishing  Charlotte  Corde  met  death. 

The  united  energy  of  Robespierre  and  Danton  had 
overturned  the  party  of  the  Gironde;  and  those  two 
trwtors  were  at  the  head  of  the  atrocious  gang  who  do- 
mineered over  my  unhappy  country.  Each  wished  to  be 
the  supreme  ruler;  which  neither  could  be,  without  the 
death  of  the  other ;  of  course,  each  meditated  the  destruc- 
tion of  his  associate. 

Their  reciprocal  enmity  became  more  and  more  appar- 
ent ;  and  men  began  to  arrange  themselves  under  those 
two  chiefs,  in  expectation  of  the  contest  which  soon  after 
took  place. 

Camille  Desmoulins,  whose  name  you  must  have  heard^ 
as  one  of  the  earliest  promoters  of  the  commotions  in  Pa- 
ris, was  an  acquaintance  of  the  count  Desmoulins  was 
also  a  writer  in  favour  of  the  revolution:  a  vein  of  pless- 
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tntij  runs  throogh  bis  works,  which  night  have  beea 
agreeable  on  any  other  subject ;  but  all  kind  of  jocularity 
appears  hideous,  atnidst  scenes  of  atrocity  and  murder. 
The  count  had  been  confined  above  a  month,  on  account 
of  Ul  health,  to  a  villa  belonging  to  him  in  the  neighbour* 
hood  of  Paris. 

Desmoulins  visited  him  oftener  than  usual,  because  he 
was  then  in  low  spirits,  and  deprived  of  other  entertain- 
ment. Desmoulins  was  particularly  attached,  at  this  time, 
to  the  faction  of  Danton.  He  convinced  the  count  that 
Robespierre  had  disgusted  the  most  powerful  friends  of 
the  republic :  that  he  was  lo^ng  his  popularity  daily :  * 
that  he  would  be  removed  soon ;  and  that  Danton  would 
be  all  powerful. 

With  such  impressions,  the  count  became  extremely 
vexed  that  he  should  be  considered  at  the  partisan  of  a 
man  so  near  his  fall ;  and  equally  anxious  to  declare  him- 
self the  friend  of  one  rising  to  supreme  power,  he  wished 
to  have  the  merit  of  declaring  for  the  latter  before  that 
event  should  take  place ;  for  which  purpose  he  wrote  the 
fbllowing  epidtle,  which  he  intended  to  give  to  Desmou- 
lins at  his  next  visit,  that  he  might  deliver  it  to  Danton.— 

*   CITIZEN  PANTOX, 

*  I  HAVE  for  some  time  viewed,  with  the  utmost  con- 
cern, the  dangers  to  which  the  republic  is  exposed,  by  the 
execrable  conduct  of  a  madman.  I  know  no  person  so  able 
to  secure  to  the  nation  all  the  advantages  expected  from 
the  revolution  as  he  who  planned  the  victory  on  the 
glorious  10th  of  August,  and  the  decisive  trausactions  in 
the  beginning  of  September  following.  Your  patriotism, 
and  the  energy  of  your  character,  fix  the  hopes  of  all 
enlightened  Frenchmen  on  you  :  from  you  they  expect  a 
terminaUon  of  the  present  disorders,  and  of  the  power  of 
a  furious  tyrant.  The  sooner  you  adopt  measures  for 
those  purposes  the  better ;  for,  while  that  monster  lives, 
neither  your  own  life,  nor  that  of  any  of  your  friends,  can 
be  safe :— I  beg  you  will  count  me  among  the  most 
sincere  of  that  honourable  class.  I  am  infinitely  concern* 
•d  that  ill  health  tenders  it  impossible  for  me  to  give  you 
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these  assurances  by  word  of  mouth,  and  asnsting  person- 
ally in  whatever  you  may  think  proper  to  undertake.  In 
the  meanwhite  depend  on  all  my  influence,  and 
me  to  be  your  devoted  friend,  &c. 


The  count  expected  Camille  Desmoulins  the  morning 
after  he  had  written  the  above :  his  old  intimate,  CoUoi 
d'^Herbois,  called  that  very  evening ;  he  had  been  absent 
from  Paris  on  some  of  his  horrid  expeditions.  Seeing  a 
letter  on  the  table  in  the  count*6  hand,  addressed  to  Dui- 
ton,  he  started. 

<  What  is  the  matter  ?**  said  the  count. 

<  Do  you  correspond  with  that  man  ?^  said  d^Herboii* 

<  It  is  the  first  letter  I  ever  wrote  to  him,*  replied  the 
eount. 

CoUot  d'^Herbois  then  told  him,  that  he  began  hig 
correspondence  at  rather  an  unlucky  time ;  and  hinted, 
that  if  the  letter  was  not  of  very  great  importance,  he  had 
best  delay  sending  it,  because  he  might  soon  have  reason 
to  wish  that  he  were  not  known  to  have  any  particular 
connection  with  Danton. 

The  count  owned  that  the  letter  was  of  the  utmost 
importance ;  and»  to  convince  him,  broke  up  the  cover  and 
read  the  contents. 

D^Herbois  then  assured  him,  *  that  he  had  been  drawn 
into  an  error,  which  might  have  had  fatal  consequences  to 
him ;  and  that  Robespierre  was  surer  of  maintaining  hia 
power  now  than  ever.^ 

On  which  the  count  observed,  <  that,  in  such  slij^iery 
times,  the  most  cautious  people  were  at  a  loss  to  know 
with  what  party,  or  what  man,  to  fix  themselves ;  that,  for 
his  own  part,  he  had  always  had  as  much  respect  for  Bo- 
bespierre  as  for  Danton  ;  and  that,  after  what  he  had  just 
heard,  he  could  not  help  having  a  great  deal  more  :  that 
the  letter  he  had  intended  for  Danton  would  do  for  Robes- 
pierre— that  he  would  not  need  to  change  a  single  sen* 
tence,  but  merely  put  it  under  a  new  cover,  with  a  new 
address ;  and  he  begged  of  his  firiend  to  deliver  it  the  very 
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next  dMj  I  only  it  would  be  fintt  of  all  neeeanry  to  onM 
dM  omme  Danton  at  the  top,  and  aubstitate  that  of  Bo« 


Collot  d'Herbois  olgected  to  the  erasure,  sayings  *  it 
vould  bare  an  awkward  appearance  if  obaerred,  and  might 
create  suspicion  i*  he  therefore  prevailed  on  the  count  to 
write  tbe  letter  anew,  and  to  address  it  to  Citizen  Max^ 
imOiam  RAupiart^  and  not  simply  to  Citizen  Robes* 
fttcrre*  '  Great  men,^  added  Collot  d^Herbois,  <  are  subject 
to  weaknesses  as  well  as  little  men ;  and  Robespierre  him* 
self,  though  entirely  free  from  many  of  the  weakness  of  hu^ 
manity,  oertmnly  does  feel  something  flattering  to  his  ear, 
and  which  he  thinks  suitable  to  his  character,  in  the  name 
Maaimiiian ;  and  therefore  likes  to  have  it  always  precede 
bis  surname  Robespierre,  which  I  believe  be  intends,  at 
a  proper  time,  to  drop  altogether.' 

<  Will  not  that  have  an  aristocratic  appearanee  V  said 
the  count 

<  Why,  perhaps  it  may,^  replied  Collot  d'Herbois,  with 
a  grin,  for  his  stern  features  did  not  admit  a  smile ;  <  per* 
haps  it  may  have  that  aj^arance ;  for  nothing  is  so  like 
an  aristocrat,  as  a  democrat,  when  he  comes  into  power ;  as 
nothing  is  liker  a  democrat  than  an  aristocrat  thrown  out  of 
power :  but  this  is  only  external  appearance ;  the  heart  is  al- 
ways the  same.  For  example,  my  dear  count,  you  are  pre- 
cisely the  same  man  you  were  when  your  relation,  the'arch- 
bishop  of  Sens,  was  prime  minister.^ 

Without  making  any  reply  to  this  ironical  compliment, 
the  count  finished  the  new  edition  of  the  letter,  as  Collot 
d*Herbois  had. directed :  he  then  stepped  for  two  minutes 
into  another  room,  and  at  his  return  looked  for  the  origin* 
al  letter,  that  he  might  bum  it.  This  his  friend  inform- 
ed him  he  had  already  done  during  his  absence ;  assuring 
him  at  the  same  time,  that  he  would  deliver  the  new  one 
to  Robespierre  the  next  morning. 

All  the  circumstances  of  this  important  interview  be- 
tween those  two  loving  friends,  with  many  others  respect- 
ing the  count,  I  learned  afterwards  from  a  person  from 
^  *  whom  he  concealed  nothing :  for  though  many  transactions 
of  this  man's  life  were  of  a  nature  to  require  secrecy,  yet 


1m  hw  incspable  of  it  To  him  it  wn  like  an  alMoliite 
neceflsary  of  life  to  have  tome  man  dr  woman  into  wboie 
ears  he  might  pour  whatever  was  dangerous  to  utter  io 
publicy  and  painful  for  him  to  retain. 

Soon  after  this  the  prediction  of  CoUot  d'Hecbois  was 
verified ;  the  furious  Danton  was  ensnared,  impriaoned»  and 
put  to  death,  bj  the  man  whose  life  he  had  saved,  whe«^ 
he  was  accused,  and  about  to  be  prosecuted  bj  the  Giionde. 

Robespierre,  from  this  period,  was  all  powerful ;  the 
dreadful  use  he  made  of  his  power  all  the  world  knows. 
Hy  mother  and  I  lived  in  great  privacy,  hardly  ever  going 
cmt  of  the  house,  and  receiving  few  or  no  company.  Me- 
lancholy and  dejected  through  the  day,  our  short  slumbers 
interrupted  in  the  night  by  the  sound  of  the  drum  and 
alarm-bell ;  afraid  to  ask  the  news  in  the  morning,  lest  we 
should  hear  of  the  arrestment  of  some  friend  or  fdation, 
and  shocked  with  the  accounts  we  daily  received  of  fresh 
victims  of  cruelty,  she  determined,  at  length,  to  withdraw 
from  Paris,  and  endeavour  to  find  tranquiUity  in  a  distant 
province  of  France. 

She  applied  for  passports  with  this  intention :  every 
thing  was  prepared  for  our  journey.  The  passports  were 
postponed,  on  I  do  not  remember  what  pretence.  We 
were  at  last  assured  that  they  would  be  delivered  the  fbl- 
lowing  morning,  and  on  that  assurance  went  to  bed  in 
composure  of  mind  than  usual 

About  two  hours  before  our  (common  hour  of  riring, 
were  alarmed  by  a  loud  knocking  at  the  gate  of  the  hotel. 
Two  municipal  officers  were  admitted,  and  a  party  of  na- 
tional guards  remained  in  the  court. 

As  soon  as  my  mother  was  dressed,  and  could  go  into 
the  room  in  which  the  two  ofiicers  waited,  one  of  them  pre. 
sented  an  order  for  seizing  her  papers,  and  carrying  her 
to  one  of  those  houses  of  confinement,  of  whidi  there  were 
many  at  that  time  in  Paris,  and  all  over  France. 

The  number  of  my  mother^s  friends  and  acquaintance 
who  were  in  this  situation  had  suggested  precaution,  and 
prevented  her  from  being  entirely  unprepared  for  this  cm* 
(A  incident  f  she  had  nothing  to  dread,  therefore,  with 
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gild  to  the  eKAinination  of  her  papers.  Tfaecffloerinfbtnw 
ed  lier»  that  ehe  was  ordered  into  oonfinement  on!  j  as  m 
pemn  auspeded ;  that  the  order  did  not  extend  to  me^ 
This  intelligence  acted  on  her  as  a  cordial :  rt  eridently^ 
jmmd  her  ^irits,  and  removed  great  part  of  her  alarm. 
Thedulj  executions,  and  other  shocking  occurrences,  had 
^^vodiioed  an  extraordinary  change  on  my  mother's  const!* 
tiition :  it  had  familiarized  her  with  the  idea  of  death,  and' 
greatly  diiftinished  that  nenrous  sennbility  to  which  she 
had  formerly  been  subject  Her  own  personal  danger  ail 
feetad  her  little ;  but,  whatever  threatened  me,  still  gave- 
her  alarm. 

I  begged  of  the  officer  that  I  might  be  my  motbei^a 
companion  in  prison :  the  man  at  first  objected. 

I  sunk  on  my  kneesy  seized  his  hand,  and  entreated 
that  I  might  not  be  separated  from  my  mother. 

She  was  hurt  at  this ;  and  said,  with  the  tone  of  indig. 
nation— <  Bise,  my  daughter ;  though  we  are  unfortu- 
nate, let  us  not  be  abject.' 

I  repeated  my  request  to  the  ofiicer,  the  tears  stream- 
ing ircKn  my  eyes.  The  man  was  moved ;  and  at  last 
snd— '  That  if  it  was  also  my  roother^s  desire,  be  would 
take  it  upon  him  to  indulge  us.^ 

Without  paying  attention  to  what  my  mother  had  said, 
I  pressed  the  man*s  hand  to  my  lips  with  a  heart  over* 
flowing  with  gratitude. 

Notwithstanding  her  having  at  first  determined  other- 
wise, sedng  the  state  of  my  mind,  she  joined  in  the  re- 
quest, and  we  were  conducted  to  the  place  destined  for 
our  confinement. 

[I  will  not  hurt  your  sensibility,  my  dear  Miss  Clifford, 
by  a  description  of  this  house  of  sorrow,  or  of  any  of  the 
many  affecting  scenes  I  witnessed  there ;  but  I  will  give 
you  some  account  of  a  kind  of  examination  which  took 
place  about  three  months  after  my  mother  was  confined, 
because  it  proves  how  completely  she  was  cured  of  her 
constitutional  timidity,  by  a  continued  contemplation  of 
certain  otgects,  tlie  least  glance  of  which  would  formerly 
have  thro¥m  her  into  convulsions.] 
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We  weiie  at  fareak&st,  one  morning,  vImb  my  modwr 
wai  summoned  to  appear  before  three  eommiaBiQiien^  who 
had  arrived  at  the  place  of  our  coDfinement,  authorised 
to  examine  the  prisonert,  and  report  ta  a  committee. 
.  I  became  pale,  and  wbm  i^eady  to  faint—- <  What  it 
there  alarming  in  this,  my  dear  ?*  said  my  mother ;  ^  it  ia 
what  we  have  long  expected,  and  even  wished^  What  I 
had  most  to  fear  was,  lest  the  drcumstancea  of  my  ease 
would  never  have  been  examined  into/ 

At  my  earnest  request,  I  was  permitted  to  aooorapany 
my  mother.  We  were  conducted  into  a  large  itoora, 
where  the  three  commissioners  sat  at  the  head  of  a  table. 
I  was  a  good  deal  surprised  when  I  recognised,  in  one 
of  them,  the  person  who  had  taught  me  to  danee.  This 
tended  to  diminish  my  terror ;  for  although  I  had  heard 
that  the  man  had  become  a  furious  patriot,  and  knew 
that  be  was  much  of  a  coxcomb,-  yet  I  also  knew  that  he 
had  a  very  benevolent  heart 

He  that  was  the  chief  of  this  commissionv  with  less  le- 
vity, had  all  the  absurdity  of  the  dancing-master,  and 
was  the  complete  dupe  of  the  hypocrisy  and  of  the  false- 
hood at  this  time  propagated  by  Robespierre. 

The  man  began  the  examination  by  expressing  con- 
cern at  the  cause  of  my  mother's  confinement 

She  thanked  him,  adding,  ^  that  she  was  concerned  at  the 
effect,  but  that  she  had  not  yet  been  informed  of  the 
cause.** 

^  I  thought  you  had  been  told,  cidaen,^  replied  he,  <  thaf 
you  were  under  suspicion  of  being  a  suspected  pereoo.^ 

<  I  was  so,  citizen,'*  replied  she ;  <  but  I  never  have 
been  told  what  I  am  under  the  suspicion  of  bring  sus- 
pected of.^ 

*  To  be  suspected  is  sufficient,'  said  he ;  <  and  dl  who 
are  in  that  predicament  are  under  confinement  as  much 
as  you ;  so  you  have  no  reason  to  complain.* 

*  I  should  have  been  glad  to  hear  that  I  was  the  only 
innocent  person  in  France  in  this  situation,*  repUed  my 
mother ;  <  so  that  what  you  have  told  me  can  be  no  alle' 
viation  of  my  sufierings.* 
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<  I  indulged  that  hope  when  I  was  first  arrested,^  she  re- 
plied ;  ^  but  I  now  have  been  detained  here  three  months, 
Iritbout  any  crime  having  been  alleged  against  ude.* 

<  You  were  erased  from  the  list  of  emigrants  by  the 
Girondists/  said  the  commissioner. 

<  I  could  not  have  been  erased  by  any  other/  repliecl 
she,  *  as  they  were  the  persons  in  power  at  that  time.^ 

'  Your  connection  with  that  faction,  however,  creates 
tuspcion  against  you/ 

^  I  had  no  connection  with  them ;  nor  did  I  ever  secf 
Mnj  of  tfaem  until  I  was  summoned  to  appear  before  onif 
of  their  committees.' 

<  I  know  that  to  be  exactly  so/  said  the  dancing-mas^ 
ter;  '  and  I  have  good  reason  for  believing  thai  she  bad 
a  sincere  hatred  against  Brissot,  Getisonnct,  Kersaint, 
and  the  other  members  of  that  committee,  previous  to  the 
time  they  struck  her  from  the  list  of  .emigrants ;  but  you 
Irery  well  know,  brother,  that  it  is  difficult  to  retain  hat- 
red against  those  who  do  you  a  good  office,  even  although 
they  should  be  bad  men/ 

<  I  know  no  such  thing,  brother/  replied  the  chief 
commissioner. — *  No  act  of  kindness  to  myself  or  friends 
would  prevent  me  from  abhorring  those  who  performed 
acts  of  public  mischief/ 

<  I  can  assure  you,^  resumed  my  mother,  <  that  fio  per- 
ton  could  more  sinceitiy  abhor  the  public  mischief  per- 
Ibrmed  by  the  Girondists  than  I  did/ 

'  Your  having  been  erased  by  them,  however,  was  un- 
loeky,  and  will  be  of  no  service  to  you  now/  said  the 
chief  commissioner. 

*  It  ought  at  least  to  do  me  no  harm/  said  she. 

*  The  Girondists  were  all  traitors/  resumed  the  com-^ 
niisioner. 

*  I  am  sorry  for  it/  said  my  mother. 

*  What !  sorry  for  the  Girondists/ 
'  I  am  sorry  they  were  traitors.' 
tou  Vii.  # 
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<  Yoa  have  xeason,  citizen,^  said  the  first  oommissum* 
er ;  *  for  it  is  a  very  dangerous  thing,  citizen,  to  have 
had  traitors  for  your  friends/ 

<  It  ought  not ;  since  it  is  clear  that  I  had  no  share  in 
their  treason.' 

'  Do  you  not  know  that  those  traitors,  the  Girondists^ 
intended  to  restore  monarchy  T 

*  No,'  replied  she  ;  •  I  really  do  not  know  it' 

*  No  !'  exclaimed  he—*  Why  all  France  knows  it.' 

<  Since  that  was  their  intention/  rejoined  my  mother, 
<  dethroning  the  king  seems  to  have  been  a  round-about 
way  of  going  to  their  object.' 

<  They  were  forced  into  that  measure,'  said  he,  *  and 
can  claim  little  merit  from  it.' 

'  Very  little,  indeed,'  added  my  mother. 
^  But  their  design  was  afterwards  apparent,  by  the  va* 
rious  attempts  they  made  to  save  the  tyrant' 

<  Tyrant !'  exclaimed  my  mother,  throwing  her  eyes 
upwards. 

<  Yes,'  re-echoed  the  commissioner,  <  a  bloody  tjTBSit ! 
who  gave  positive  orders  to  the  Swiss  to  slaughter  the  in- 
nocent citizens  on  the  10th  of  August' 

<  The  same  Girondists,'  continued  he,  <  were  equally 
disposed  to  have  saved  the  life  of  the  queen,  who  was  of 
a  more  bloody  and  tyrannical  disposition,  if  posnble,  than 
Capet  himself.' 

<  They  were  both  very  bloody-minded  tyrants,  that  is 
clear,'  rejoined  the  other  commisMtaer,  who  had  not  be- 
fore spoken,  shaking  his  head  and  looking  to  his  brother. 

*  And  the  princess  Elizabeth  !'  exclaimed  my  mother, 
»-*  she  was  also  a  bloody-minded  tyrant— Was  she  not  ?* 

The  commissioner  stared. 

*  Or,  what  was  her  crime  ?'  resumed  my  mother,  with 
an  animation  of  look  approaching  to  wildness. 

The  commissioner  looked  first  at  one,  then  at  the  other, 
of  his  brethren. 

He  who  had  spoken  last  said,  that  <  Elizabeth  was  cer- 
tainly suspected  of  being  an  enemy  to  the  revolution.' 

*  She  certainly  was,'  added  the  chief  oommissioner. 
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And  then  looking  to  the  dancing-ijiiaster,  he  added, — <  Did 
not  you  tell  me,  brother,  that  one.  whp  attended  in  the. 
temple  informed  jou  that  he  hadoverheardher  praying  very 
fervently,  and  that  her  prayers  were  anti-revolutionary?* 

*  It  was  you  that  said  they  were  anti-revolutionary/ 
replied  the  dancing-master. — '  I  only  told  you  that  the 
man  had  said  she  was  overheard  praying  for  the  refom^ 
atton  of  the  king^s  enemies.^ 

The  two  commissioners  looked  at  each  other  without 
speaking. 

The  person  who  sat  at  the  bottom  of  the  table,  and 
acted  as  clerk,  had  formerly  been  a  priest,  and  had  dis* 
tioguished  himself  as  a  casuist :  he  now  opened  his  mouth 
for  the  first  time,  and  said,  with  a  solemn  tone,  <  By  re^ 
formation  she  Aieant  destruction.* 

*  Ay,  she  certiunly  meant  destruction,^  rejoined  the 
first  commissioner. 

<  And  if  the  prayer  should  ever  be  granted,^  resumed 
the  clerk,  <  it  is  more  likely  to  be  according  to  the  tnean^ 
ing  than  the  expression  of  the  petition.^ 

<  Most  assuredly,'  said  the  chief  commissioner. 

<  And  you  will  be  pleased  to  observe,^  added  the  clerk^ 
<  that  such  prayers  being  granted,  according  to  the 
meaning  of  the  petitioner,  involves  the  destruction  of  the 
republic :  its  best  defenders  would,  according  to  her  pray-i 
er,  be  cut  off  like  the  great  Marat ;  for,  by  the  king^s 
enemies,  she  must  have  undoubtedly  meant  Robespierre, 
and  many  other  patriots,  all  perfectly  known  to  him  to 
whom  the  prayers  were  addressed.' 

*  Most  assuredly,^  repeated  the  commissioner. 

*  It  follows,  therefore,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  that 
the  princess  Elizabeth's  prayers  were  anti-revolutionary,* 
continued  the  casuist,  *  and  might  have  been  the  cause  of 
oversetting  the  revolution  :  and  to  overset  the  revolution 
by  dint  of  prayers  is  just  as  treasonable  as  by  any  other 
means :  for,  when  tlie  revolution  is  overset,  where  is  the 
difference  ?* 

*  None  1  none  !'  exclaimed  the  commissioner. 
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*  That  being  the  case/  sud  the  clerk,  ^  it  it  clear  that 
the  princess  Elizabeth  was  a  bloody-minded  tyrant,  and 
merited  death/ 
.  '  Ah  !  the  monster,^  said  my  mother. 

The  dancing-master  was  the  only  one  of  the  comiauon- 
ers  who  heard  this  expression,  which  was  almost  drowned 
by  a  profound  sigh,  and  by  my  mother's  bursting  into 
tears  as  she  uttered  it. 

This  man  understood  some  of  her  answers  better  than 
his  brethren,  and  had  been  uneasy  during  the  examina- 
tion, lest  she  should  say  something  that  would  increase 
the  danger  of  her  situation  :  to  prevent  which  he  rose,  say- 
ing, <  that  the  prisoner  seemed  indisposed,  and  that  he 
imagined  no  other  quesUons  needed  be  put  to  her/  The 
other  commissioners  acquiesced.  My  mother  and  I  with* 
drew.  When  we  were  alone  she  gate  vent  to  the  in- 
dignation she  had  with  difficulty  suppressed  daring  the 
examination. 

My  mother  became  solicitous  lest  the  constant  oonf  ne- 
ment  should  affect  my  health:  and  as  my  unwiUingncss 
to  leave  her  hindered  me  from  availing  myself  of  the  per- 
mission I  had  of  going  abroad  so  often  as  I  might,  she 
aontrived  to  give  me  little  commissions,  which  required  to 
be  executed  at  a  considerable  distance,  that  I  might  derive 
benefit  from  the  fresh  air  and  the  exercise.  One  day  she 
found  a  pretext  for  sending  me  as  far  as  the  village  of  Pa* 
8y,  with  a  message  to  a  lady  who  lived  in  the  house  which 
your  countryman,  the  celebrated  Dr.  Franklin,  had  for- 
merly inhabited. 

During  my  absence,  the  count,  for  the  first  time  since 
ber  confinement,  called  on  ray  mother.  He  affected  great 
concern,  and  expressed  the  most  ardent  wish  to  have  it  in 
his  power  to  serve  her  ;  hinted  that  her  greatest  danger 
proceeded  from  an  idea  that  she  had  been  intimatdy  con- 
nected with,  and  favoured  by,  the  Gironde  party ;  that 
he  had  been  using  all  his  influence  with  the  committee  of 
public  safety  to  prevent  the  effect  of  that  idea  ;  and  that 
he  was  not  without  hopes  of  succeeding.  She  heard  him 
with  coldness,  and  expressed  her  thanks  with  reserve,  be- 
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eaitte  Ae  wmi  ill  able  to  dissemble,  and  strmigly  snspected 
his  professions  of  good-will. 

He  then  said,  <  that,  independent  of  her  connection  with 
an  odious  faction,  another  circumstance  prejudiced  her 
cause  still  more  in  the  minds  of  the  men  at  present 
in  power ;  and,  he  was  very  sorry  to  add,  might,  if  not 
removed,  endanger  her  life ;  and  that  was  her  daughter's 
being  the  wife,  not  only  of  an  emigrant,  but  of  one  who 
served  under  the  prince  of  Condc/ 

<  It  seems  quite  unnecessary  to  remind  me  of  those  cir- 
cumstances,' said  my  mother,  <  since  they  cannot  be  altered/ 

'  If  I  were  not  persuaded  that  your  influence  could 
slter  them,*  resumed  he,  '  my  tenderness  for  you  would 
have  prevented  my  mentioning  them.  He  then  proceeded 
to  inform  her,  ^  that  it  was,  by  the  laws  of  the  republic, 
absolutely  impossible  for  my  husband  ever  to  return  to 
France  without  the  immediate  loss  of  his  life ;  and  that 
it  was  equally  impossible  for  me  to  leave  France  with- 
out forfeiting  the  succession  to  her  estate:  that  those 
two  impossibilities  rendered  a  divorce  highly  expedient : 
diet  divorces  had  been  at  no  preceding  period  so  easily 
obtmned  as  at  present ;  and,'  added  he,  <  to  give  you 
the  most  convincing  proof,  not  only  of  my  being  able 
to  obtain  your  acquittal  and  freedom,  but  also  of  the  sin- 
cerity of  my  friendship  to  you,  notwithstanding  my  being 
sensible  that  it  was  by  your  influence  alone  that  what  I 
am  going  to  prc^xMC  fuled  formerly,  yet  I  now  declare, 
that  I  am  still  willing  to  unite  my  family  with  yours 
by  espousing  your  daughter,  as  soon  as  a  divorce  can  be 
procured  from  her  present  husband.' 

^  And  you  ei^pect,'  said  my  mother,  her  eyes  flashing 
with  indignation,  <  you  expect  that  I  shall  influence  my 
daughter  to  agree  to  such  an  execrable  plan  ?* 

^  If  you  do  not  prefer  remaining  in  prison,  and  the 
forfeiture  of  your  fortune/  answered  he. 

^  Know,  wretch,'  replied  she,  *  that  I  would  prefer  the 
guillotine !' 

*  Perhaps  you  may  in  that  be  indulged,  madam,' re- 
plied he,  a|id  rushed  out  of  the  room. 
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After  this  my  mother  despaired  of  obtaining  her  liberty, 
and  did  all  she  could  to  persuade  me  to  leave  her  to  her 
fate.  *  They  are  determined,  my  dear  child/  sud  she, 
<  to  murder  me,  on  some  pretext  or  other;  perhaps,  with, 
out  troubling  themselves  about  a  pretext,  they  will  take 
my  life,  that  my  estate  may  be  confiscated.  You  cannot 
prevent  their  cruelty ;  but  it  will  be  a  great  consolation 
to  me  to  know  that  you  are  beyond  their  power ;  I  beg, 
therefore,  that  you  will  adopt  the  plan  I  have  formed  for 
your  escape  out  of  this  land  of  horror.  If,  contrary  to 
my  expectation,  my  life  should  be  spared,  I  will  find 
means  of  informing  you,  and  we  will  meet  when  it  can  be 
done  without  danger :  but  it  is  a  very  great  aggravation 
of  my  misery  to  know  that  you  remain  in  the  power  of 
«uch  barbarians/ 

These,  and  other  arguments  to  the  same  purpose, 
though  often  urged,  did  not  prevaiL  I  should  have  con^ 
sidered  it  as  sacrilegious,  and  that  it  would  put  me  cm  a 
footing  with  the  barbarians  she  execrated,  to  abandon 
my  mother  in  such  circumstances. 

The  name  of  the  dancing^master  who  had  acted  as  com^ 
missioner  was  Vilotte.  In  his  youth  he  had  been  distin- 
guished for  expertness  in  the  practical  part  of  his  profes* 
sion  :  being  now  somewhat  advanced  in  life,  he  valued 
himself  most  on  the  theoretical,  in  which  alone,  he  said, 
true  genius  consisted.  He  had  invented  several  ballets 
that  were  much  admired.  Had  lit  confined  bis  genius 
to  his  own  profession  it  would  have  been  better  for  him ; 
but,  a  little  after  the  commencement  of  our  miserable  re- 
volution, he  turned  it  to  politics.  He  sud,  <  that  fortune 
had  committed  afaux-pat  in  making  him  a  dancing-mas- 
ter ;  and  hopedf  as  many  others  did,  that  the  revolution 
would  raise  him  to  the  situation  he  thought  he  deserved.* 
He  had  formerly  had  the  highest  respect  for  counts,  mar- 
quises, and  dukes,  by  whose  protection  he  had  acquired  a 
comfortable  independence :  he  now  began  to  think  that 
the  greater  part  of  them  were  devoid  of  talents,  and  unfit 
for  the  offices  they  held ;  and,  what  was  still  «  greater 
pristake,  he  believed  that  be  himself  possess^  ^  capa* 
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dty  in  which  thej  were  deficient  He  became  an  admir- 
er of  that  canting,  enthusiast  Robesjnerre;  he  attended 
dobs,  studied  political  pamphlets,  and  declaimed  against 
the  abuses  of  government,  at  the  meetings  of  his  section. 

Most  of  Yilotte's  old  protectors  laughed  at  his  extrava- 
gances. My  mother,  who  had  known  instances  of  his 
benevolence,  was  so  vexed  at  the  thought  of  a  well-dis- 
posed man  rendering  himself  ridiculous,  that  she  sent  for 
him,  told  him  what  she  had  heard,  and  gave  him  some 
good  advice.  Previous  to  this,  Vilotte,  who  always  spoke 
of  my  mother  as  the  person  who  had  first  introduced  him 
into  genteel  business,  and  as  his  principal  benefactor,  ofb- 
en  called  at  our  hotel.  But,  after  this  piece  of  advice, 
we  saw  no  more  of  him,  until  we  were  summoned  before 
him  in  the  quality  of  a  commissioner. 

It  then  appeared,  that  though  my  mother  had  given 
him  credit  for  a  little  more  understanding  than  he  pos- 
sessed^,  she  had  a  just  opinion  of  his  disposition.  All  the 
political  madness  of  his  head  did  not  suppress  the  worth 
of  his  heart.  In  the  calamitous  state  we  now  were,  he 
had  many  opportunities  of  proving  the  sincerity  with 
which  he  had  been  attached  to  our  family,  and  how  de- 
sirous he  was  of  being  of  service  to  us. 

He  found  various  pretexts  of  visiting  the  house  of  our 
confinement*  The  avowed  object  of  his  visits  regarded 
some  other  business ;  but  he  never  left  the  house  without 
seeing  my  mother  at  me.  By  him  we  were  ascertained 
of  what  we  had  always  suspected,  that  my  mother^s  arrest 
proceeded  from  the  count,  though  he  took  pains  to  make 
it  be  believed  that  it  originated  elsewhere.  But  in  general 
the  news  Vilotte  brought  us  was  of  a  consolatory  nature. 
He  assiduously  endeavoured  to  raise  my  mother^s  spirits, 
by  hopes  of  being  in  a  short  time  set  at  liberty ;  and  he 
neglected  nothing  that  was  in  his  power  to  make  good  the 
hopes  he  raised.  He  informed  my  mother  that  she  had 
less  reason  than  ever  to  dread  the  counf  s  malice,  because 
the  channel  of  bis  interest  with  Bobespierre  was  through 
Collot  d'Herbois,  who  was  at  that  time  absent  from  Paris. 

Thia  friend  of  the  count  was  one  of  the  most  infamour 
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of  that  infiuxious  band  who  domineered  at  thii  time'  in 
France,  and  rendered  that  country  odioui  through  Eu- 
rope. The  rich  and  flourishing  town  of  Lyons  has  par- 
ticular reason  to  execrate  this  CoUot  d'Herboia,  and  his 
fellow  commissioner  Couthon,  I  have  seen  both  these 
miscreants.  No  two  men  could  be  more  unlike  in  person 
and  countenance^  none  more  congenial  in  rancour  and 
cruelty. 

The  former  had  the  look  of  mild  ingenuity.  The 
sound  of  his  voice  was  plaintive.  He  had  lost  the  use  of 
one  half  of  his  body  by  a  paralytic  stroke.  From  the 
expression  of  his  countenance^  from  the  modulation  of  his 
▼oice,  from  that  sympathy  with  afBiction  which  people  in 
high  fNTosperity  and  vigorous  health  are  too  often  devoid 
of,  and  which  fellow-sufferers  are  supposed  to  have  in  an 
eminent  degree,  Couthon  was  the  man,  among  ten  thou- 
eand,  to  whom  a  person  undier  the  pressure  of  misfortunes 
would  have  applied  for  relief:  the  most  robust  savage  that 
ever  was  habituated  to  slaughter,  the  most  calloua  in- 
quisitor that  ever  questioned  men  under  the  agonies  of 
torture,  was  not  more  blood-thirsty  i^nd  more  unrelenting 
than  Couthon. 

There  was  nothing  that  could  mislead  the  judgment  ii| 
the  outward  appearance  of  CoUot  d^Herbois— all  his  de- 
ceit lay  in  his  heart,  His  countenance  was  frigfatfuL 
Children  shut  their  eyes,  and  screamed  at  the  sight  of 
this  man*  His  head  sustained  a  frightful  exuberance  of 
bushy  hair,  black  as  tar,  and  stiff*  as  tfie  bristles  of  a  bc^; 
his  complexion  was  cadaverous;  his  features  haggard; 
his  eyes  sanguine ;  he  looked  very  much  like  a  villain  and 
murderer ;  and  he  was  a  much  greater  villain  and  mur* 
derer  than  he  looked  like. 

It  is  wondeiiul  that  one  should  have  ^ver  thought  of 
being  an  actor  who  disgraced  the  profession  by  his  looks, 
by  his  character,  and  by  his  want  of  talent.  It  has  been 
said,  that  his  rancour  against  the  dtizens  of  Lyona  ori* 
ginated  from  their  having  had  the  good  taste  to  hiss  him 
as  often  as  he  appeared  on  their  stage^  Be  that  as  it 
myp  the  bartfaritieii  es^erc^ecl  op  tb^  inhiibitaiita  of  (luil 
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eroCed  city  by  Coutbon  and  Gollot  d'Heiboit  are  un- 
aralleled  in  the  records  of  tyranny :  their  thirst  of  car* 
ige  rendered  them  impatient  of  the  slowness  of  guillo* 
lies ;  they  j^ected  mines  of  gunpowder  to  blow  up 
risoners  by  whole  housefuls ;  they  pointed  cannon,  load- 
1  with  grape-shot,  to  tear  in  pieces  multitudes  of        • 

[I  ask  pardon,  my  dear  Miss  Clifford,  I  perceive  that 

distress  you.  Familiarised  as  I  have  been  to  scenes  of 
(^nression  and  cruelty,  I  forget  that  I  am  speaking  to 
D  English  woman ;  an  inhabitant  of  that  happy  country 
here  no  such  scenes  exist,  where  the  power  of  the  crown 
( limited  by  the  constitution,  where  law  alone  is  supreme, 
nd,  with  a  commanding  voice,  tells  the  monarch  as  weH 
I  the  people,  Thua  far  ahali  thou  gOj  and  iio  farther. 
ach  is  the  account  that  my  husband  has  often  given  me 
f  Gteat  Britain^  I  am  pleased  to  believe  that  it  is  just ; 
wif  from  sentiments  of  general  benevolence,  as  well  at 
I  gratitude  for  the  generous  reception  which  so  many  of 
ly  unfortunate  countrymen  have  met  with  in  this  island, 
do  most  sincerely  wish  it  may  long  continue. 

I  have  been  led  astray  by  the  mention  of  those  two 
Minsters.  They  had  returned  from  their  bloody  expe- 
ition  a  considerable  time  before  my  mother^s  examina- 
on ;  and  at  that  particular  time  Collot  d'Herbois  had 
pan  left  Paris. 

I  now  return  to  my  narrative.] 

Our  friend,  Vilotte,  was  a  native  of  Arras,  a  great  ad«. 
kirer  of  Robespierre  as  a  patriot  and  orator,  and  proud  of 
ira  as  a  townsman.  Robespierre^s  patriotism  and  clo. 
uence  were  well  suited  for  imposing  on  that  depth  of 
nderstanding  which  poor  Vilotte  possessed.  Robespierre 
lowed  some  attention  to  him  in  return  tot  his  admira- 
on ;  and  on  this  I  relied  for  my  mother's  freedom,  and 
laboured  to  inspire  her  with  the  same  hope.  You  will 
%  perhaps,  surprised  at  this,  considering  the  frivolous 
laracter  of  Vilotte ;  but  you  cannot  conceive,  mj  dear, 
om  what  a  very  unpromising  soil  sprigs  of  hope  will 
lOot  up  in  the  breasts  of  the  unhappy :  besides,  Vilotte 
If  not  now  •  fiivoloua  character  'm  oiure]res;  he  had 
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shown  attachment  when  our  other  friends  bad  shrank 
away ;  and  this  attachment  remained  unloosened  hj  the 
spirit  of  party,  which  raged  so  universally,  which  is  oHen 
so  fatal  to  friendship,  and  from  which  Vilotte  himself  was 
far  from  being  free. 

This  worthy  creature's  hopes  became  stronger  every 
day,  of  which  he  did  not  fail  to  inform  my  mother :  at  last 
she  was  convinced  that  she  was  to  be  set  at  liberty  with- 
in four  or  five  days  at  farthest.  She  wrote  to  several  of 
her  friends  and  relations,  that  they  might  expect  to  see 
her  in  her  own  hotel  very  soon. 

While  we  were  in  this  state  of  mind,  Vilotte  called  one 
m(MDing  at  the  house  of  our  confinement.  My  mother 
and  I  were  sitting  together^^I  heard  the  sound  of  his  foot 
as  he  advanced  through  the  passage.  In  that  dismal 
abode  we  were  accustomed  to  few  sounds  but  those  of 
sorrow :  it  was  no  wonder,  then,  that  I  could  with  cer- 
tainty distinguish  one  which  had  always  been  the  forerun* 
ner  of  comfort. — <  Oh  I  my  dear  mother,^  said  I,  spring* 
ing  from  my  seat,  *  here  comes  Vilotte  I  he  brings  the 
order  for  your  freedom."* — <  Let  us  receive  it  with  thank* 
fulness  and  moderation,  my  child,  if  he  does,*  said  she. 

When  Vifette  entered,  he  had  a  kind  of  a  smile  on  his 
countenance ;  but  it  did  not  seem  natural  •  ^^^  good  crea* 
ture  strove  to  maintain  a  cheerful  look  while  he  informed 
us,  that  *  he  was  certain  that  my  mother  would  obtain 
ber  liberty  very  soon,  though  noi  so  Moon  as  he  had  ex- 
pected ;  that  Robespierre  had  been  indisposed,  which  had 
occasioned  delay ;  that  he  was  so  much  occupied,  since 
his  recovery,  that  it  was  difficult  to  obtun  access  to  him  ;* 
but  Vilotte  added,  <  that  he  had  received  a  message  firom 
bim,  importing  that  my  mother  would  be  set  at  liberty  in 
a  short  time,  though  the  precise  day  was  not  yet  fixed.' 

In  spite  of  all  these  palliatives,  this  was  a  severe  disap-i 
pointment  to  both  my  mother  and  me ;  Vilotte  perceived 
it  in  our  countenances ;  for  neither  of  us  spoke.  He  re^ 
peated  every  thing  which  he  thought  would  afford  us 
comfort ;  saying,  <  we  might  rely  on  the  assurance  Robe^ 
pi^re  bad  s^at  bim  ;  that  Robespierre  was  too  grt^t  a 
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pfttriot  Dol  to  be  liooere;  that  doqq  but  courtiers  were  io. 
nncere  i  he  was  therefore  convinced  that  he  should  have 
the  happmess  of  bringing  us  good  news  at  his  next  visit.* 

My  mother  said, — <  That  what  gave  her  most  uneasi* 
ness  was*  that  no  particular  time  had  been  ever  fixed ; 
that  if  she  were  assured  of  obtaining  her  freedom  on  a 
certain  day,  it  would  be  a  great  comfort^  though  the  day 
were  distant.' 

Vilotte  answered, — ^  That  though  he  was  determined 
not  to  return  until  the  day  of  her  freedom  was  decided 
on,  still  he  was  convinced  he  should  wait  qu  her  soon/ 

Those  who  have '  longed,  with  impatient  expectation, 
for  some  event  on  whidi  they  imagine  their  happiness 
depends;  who  have  been  convinced  that  the  expected 
event  will  not  be  prolonged  beyond  a  particular  day,  and 
when  that  day  arrived  have  been  disappointed,  will  have 
some  idea  of  our  anguish :  but  unless  they  have  been 
shut  up  for  months  in  a  prison,  and  pined  from  morning 
to  night  for  fresh  air,  free  exercise,  the  verdure  of  the 
fields,  and  the  faces  of  friends,  they  will  not  have  a  full 
notion  of  what  we  felt  on  this  occasion.  I  really  thought 
nothing  could  be  more  vexatious :  yet  I  afiected  to  bear 
it  cheerily,  that  it  might  sit  the  more  lightly  on  the  mind 
of  my  mother.  I  plainly  perceived  that  she  assumed  the 
same  behaviour,  and  for  a  similar  reason ;  in  these  mutUn 
al  attempts,  perhaps,  neither  deceived  the  other ;  yet  our 
efforts  to  seem  more  cheerful  than  we  were  enabled  us  to 
support  the  disappointment  better  than  we  should  other-r 
wise  have  done. 

Five  or  six  days  after  this,  Vilotte  paid  us  another  vU 
sit :  we  were  sitting  together,  and  heard  him  approaching 
18  before.  My  mother  and  I  looked  at  each  other  the 
moment  we  distinguished  his  tread :  but  neither  of  us 
spoke*  I  beard  her  sigh  as  he  was  entering  the  room. 
Neither  of  us  turned  our  eyes  on  him  for  a  few  seconds ; 
bat  when  we  did,  his  face  seemed  gay,  his  smiles  were  un-» 
constrained*  He  announced,  with  an  air  of  complete 
(appviction^  that  he  was  now  certain  that  my  mother^s  frec« 
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dom  was  determined  on :  his  friend  had  seen  Robespierre ; 
and  the  order  for  that  purpose  would  be  given  in  due 
form,  on  a  particular  day,  which  he  named,  and  which 
was  at  the  distance  of  three  weeks. 

In  this  interval,  a  friend  of  my  father,  who  had  bor* 
rowed  from  him  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  found 
means  to  let  my  mother  know,  that  he  would  immediately 
pay  a  certain  portion  of  the  debt  into  the  hands  of  any 
person  whom  she  should  authorize  to  receive  it.  This  per- 
son lived  at  the  distance  of  above  three  hundred  miles 
from  Paris,  which  at  this  dreadful  period  he  was  unwill-. 
ing  to  enter.  My  mother  had  much  occasion  for  the  mo- 
ney, and  thought  nobody  so  fit  to  receive  it  as  myself. 

An  old  servant  of  my  father,  of  the  name  of  St.  Jean, 
who  had  been  established  in  a  shop  by  his  assistance,  and 
was  one  of  the  national  guards,  was  engaged  to  conduct 
my  maid  and  me  on  this  expedition.  As  soon  as  the  ne- 
cessary passports  were  obtained,  the  maid  and  I  set  out 
in  a  post-chaise,  and  the  man  attended  on  horseback.  My 
father's  friend  received  me  with  the  greatest  kindness, 
und  paid  me  the  money.  By  a  slight  indispoation,  I  was 
under  the  necessity  of  remaining  several  days  at  his  house 
longer  than  I  intended.  As  soon  as  I  was  able,  I  return- 
ed in  the  same  manner  I  had  set  out.  During  the  whole 
of  this  journey,  my  thoughts  were  engrossed  with  antici- 
pations of  the  happiness  I  should  enjoy  on  the  day  of  my 
dear  mother^s  enlargement.  My  greatest  vexation,  in  my 
late  indisposition,  proceeded  from  the  fear  of  not  being 
able  to  reach  Paris  before  it  should  take  place.  I  now 
rejoiced  in  the  expectation  of  arriving  there  on  that  very 
morning. 

Not  choosing  to  drive  through  Paris,  on  my  arrival,  I 
quitted  the  post-chaise  at  the  barrier,  intending  to  walk 
to  the  house  of  the  man  who  had  accompanied  me,  whose 
wife  had  formerly  been  my  maid.  Our  way  was  through 
the  Place  of  Louis  XV.  A  great  crowd  was  assembled ; 
and  we  were  informed,  that  it  was  to  see  the  execution  of 
some  persons  condemned  by  the  bloody  tribunal  then  sit- 
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tiogi  I  turned  wHh  prmpiteticNi ;  andf,  bj  ft  circuit,  a** 
Tmded  a  place  which  was  almost  the  cUuly  soene  of  such 
affecting  spectacles. 

In  my  way  to  the  house  above  mentioned,  I  called  a£ 
a  shop  to  purchase  some  confections  which  I  knew  my 
mother  was  fond  of^  While  I  sat  in  the  inner  room,  till 
the  things  I  ordered  were  ready,  two  persons  entered  the 
rfiop :  one  of  them  said,  <  that  madame  de  -t  had  died 
with  the  utmost  serenity.* 

I  did  not  perfectly  hear  the  name  the  man  pronounced  $ 
but,  indistinct  as  it  was,  it  darted  instantaneous  terror  ta 
my  hearL  He  proceeded  to  say,  ^  that  he  had  come  dU 
rectly  from  the  Place  of  the  Revolution,  and  that  he  had 
seen  her  guillotined.* 

^  Who  did  you  say  ?*  asked  the  woman  of  the  shop* 

He  answered,  with  an  audible  and  distinct  vdtoe,  *  I  slU 
ready  told  you,  madame  de  »  ^  the  widow  of  governor 
de .' 

At  the  mention  of  my  father^s  name,  toy  maid,  wha 
was  present,  uttered  a  shriek,  and  I  lost  all  recollection. 

The  following  day,  when  I  began  to  recover  from  that 
itate  of  stupefaction  into  which  the  dreadful  news  had 
thrown  me,  I  found  myself  in  bed,  in  the  house  of  a  wi-* 
dow  who  lived  near  the  confectioner,  in  whose  shop  I 
had  been  first  taken  ill. 

I  had  cause  to  regret  the  insensibility  from  which  I 
awoke  to  a  full  sense  of  my  misery. 

The  state  I  continued  in,  for  some  time  afrer  the  re* 
turn  of  my  recollection,  1  will  not  attempt  to  describe. 

When  I  was  able  to  listen  to  a  detail  of  the  circum^ 
stances  which  preceded  the  dreadful  event,  I  was  told, 
*  That  only  a  few  days  before  my  arrival  at  Paris,  and 
when  my  mother  still  relied  on  repeated  assurances  of  her 
being  to  be  set  at  liberty  on  the  day  appointed,  a  fresh 
accusation  had  been  made  against  her,  of  her  having  emi- 
grated to  England  in  June  1792;  that  she  had  not  re* 
turned  to  France  on  or  previous  to  the  day  fixed  by  the 
decree  of  the  convention  ;  that  she  had  been,  on  false  pr$* 
Ustiy  struck  out  of  the  list  of  emigrants,  by  a  committee 
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<  I  expect  no  more  of  his  ti^ts,'  8ud  I  r  ^  but,  in  case 
of  bis  callixig  again,  I  beg  you  may  shut  the  door  against 

him/ 

Madame  la  Brune  told  me,  <  that  she  durst  not  Ven« 
ture  to  provoke  a  man  of  the  count^s  influence  ;  that  if 
she  did,  it  would  no  longer  be  in  her  power  to  serve  me, 
tirhich  she  had  the  most  sincere  desire  to  do.  She  bq;<^ 
ged  I  would  reflect  on  my  forlorn  situation  :  that  I  was 
not  free  from  danger,  not  only  on  account  of  my  being 
{he  wife  of  an  emigrant,  but  of  one  who  was  in  arms  a« 
gainst  the  republic.  She  represented  how  very  much  I 
stood  in  need  of  that  protection,  without  which  every 
body  was  in  danger  of  being  carried  before  the  revcJu- 
tiottary  tribunaL  ^  Innocence,  my  dear  lady,'  added  she, 
^  is  not  always  a  security/ 

^  No,^  answered  I;  <  nothing  but  guilt  is;  and  for 
that  reason  I  desire  no  security.' 

On  my  uttering  this,  which  I  did  with  emphaius,  I  was 
surprised  to  see  Madame  la  Brune  change  colour,  and 
burst  into  tears. 

The  count  was  introduced  at  that  very  instant. 

Madame  la  Brune  rose ;  and,  as  she  went  out  of  the 
room,  looked  at  me  in  a  very  affecting  manner. 

I  had  already  been  moted  by  her  tears :  I  conceived 
this  look  to  be  a  request  that  I  should  not  provoke  him, 
lest  it  should  bring  her  to  trouble :  this  reflection  pre- 
vented me  from  withdrawing  with  her.  I  remained  in 
the  room,  with  the  determination  of  behaving  to  him 
with  calmness  and  civility. 

He  renewed  his  offers  of  service  and  expressions  of  com 
cem.  I  bowed,  without  answering.  He  introduced  some 
general  and  indifferent  subject  of  conversation— I  joined 
in  it  with  constrained  calmness.  He  at  last  took  his  leave, 
with  a  repetition  of  his  hopes  to  be  able  to  serve  me. 

At  one  time,  I  had  some  suspicion  that  madame  la  Brune 
acted  in  concert  with  the  count ;  that  perhaps  I  bad  been 
carried  to  her  house  by  his  direction.  In  this  I  did  her 
injustice ;  she  knew  nothing  of  him,  previous  to  his  inquir* 
ies  about  me.     She  was  afterwards  informed,  that  he  was 
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afirkadfrf  CoflM dllerbcns,  and  hftd  kiAunet  *tth  Bou 
bopiefre.  The  wctom  wai  ef  a  oiuipialonte  dbporitioa^ 
and  had  the  laost  aintere  detirip  of  being  vMafal  to  vae.  She 
ihoa^t  the  count^s  protectioa  was  poiierfill,  and  waft  oon^ ' 
earned  «t  aenng  me  reject  it :  the  thought  the  dangers  of 
the  times  justified  certain  means  of  procuriog  safety,  which 
were  not  justifiable  at  other  periods.  She  herself  had  ti 
protectati  in  a'liian  who  was  a  member  of  the  militafj 
committee,  and  highly  considered  by  Robespierre.  Una- 
ble to  make  great  sacrifices  for  turtne,-  she  respected  those 
#ho  could,  and  was  ettremely  susceptible  of  remorse/ 
This  was  the  sotifce  of  her  blushes  at  on  expression  of 
nune  abofe  mentioned* 

In  some  eonrersatlons  I  afterwards  had  with  this  woman/ 
I  became  fully  convinced  of  her  gbbd-wiil  towards  me  z 
this  was  also  confirmed  by  the  whole  of  her  bdhaTiour* 

She  spoke  with  gratitod^  of  my  father,  with  tendefnesf 
nf  my  mother,  and  with  horror  of  some  who  had  the  go« 
Tcfitiment  at  present  in  France ;  but  b^ged  that  I  would/ 
in  appearance  at  least,  moderate  my  dislike  of  the  count'^ 
ontii  I  should  find  myself  more  cat  of  his  powef. 

I  had  long  before  b^ten  abandoned  by  all  thtose  who^ 
without  any  sentiment  of  friendship,  had  been  in  the  h»-' 
bit  of  caHittg  tbemsehes  my  friends.'  After  the  deftth  of 
my  mother,  the  terror  of  being  suspected  kept  many  from' 
me  who  had  a  real  afiTectiM  fer  me;  and  would  willingly 
have  subjected  themselves  to  cbnsidenMe  inCbhtenienees/ 
but  not  to  dange^r  oo  nfy  adsount 

[This,  my  dear  young  Udy,  is  the  utmost  We  n^  ex- 
pect from  the  generality  of  those  whor  are  called  friends  v 
though/  amidst  the  multitude  of  crimes  that  this  revolution 
has  giten  birth,  instancies  of  virtue,  heroism,  and  exalte<E 
friendishijp,  hsve  appeared,  which  do  honour  to  my  country 
and  to  hunmn  nature.}    * 

'  Thtt  tount  continued  hh  vi^ts  r  they  became  ikiore  fi^ 
qtlent  f  his  professions  of  friendship  were  more  and  more' 
warm.  When  he  seemed  inclined,  hbwever,  to  make  any 
parlieular  dedarstion,'  I  always  eluded  the  subject.    Ht' 
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oould  not  conceive  that  any  thing  could  prevent  tte,  in  my 
present  situation,  from  embracing  an  offer  of  marriage 
from  him,  except  some  religious  scruple.  He  suspected 
that  I  might  think  a  divorce,  however  legal,  could  not 
dissolve  the  obligation  of  marriage,  which  is  a  sacrament 

I  might  have  had  such  scruples,  even  although  I  bad 
loved  the  count ;  but,  in  truth,  I  disliked  the  man  to  that 
degree,  that  the  idea  of  being  his  wife  filled  me  with  as 
much  horror  as  that  of  being  his  mistress  could  possibly 
do. 

The  count  was  fully  persuaded,  however,  that  all  my 
hesitation  (for  he  thought  me  hesitating)  proceeded  from 
my  doubts  of  the  efficacy  of  the  divorce,  in  giving  me  m- 
right  to  marry  a  second  husband  during  the  life  oi  my 
first. 

To  remove  those  doubts  from  my  mind,  he  fell  on  » 
singular  expedient,  which-  it  will  be  requisite  to  develope 
a  little  circumstantially. 

The  count  was  acquainted  with  a  monsieur  and  madame 
CodioB,  whose  history  b  somewhat  curious:— Mr.  Co- 
chon^s  parents  were  in  opulent  circumstances  :  they  intend-r 
ed  him  for  the  military  profession ;  and  did  all  in  their 
power,  by  giving  him  a  suitable  education,  to  render  him 
fit  for  it.  They  never  had  any  doubt  of  its  being  agreea- 
ble to  bis  own  inclination ;  for  he  had,  from  his  early  youth,, 
affected  the  military  dress,  even  in  the  fiercest  style.  But 
there  were  two  circumstances,  in  the  life  of  a  soldier,  to 
both  of  which  young  Cochon  had  an  utter  aversion ;  name^ 
ly,  danger  and  fatigue.  When  his  parents  told  him,  there- 
fore, that  it  was  time  for  him  to  choose  a  profession,  to 
their  surprise,  he  informed  them  he  preferred  the  ecdesias- 
tieaL 

Though  surprised,  his  relations  were  not  very  averse  to 
his  choice ;  for  some  of  them  had  such  influence  as  might 
soon  procure  him  church-preferment.  In  due  time,  there- 
fore, he  became  a  priest. 

This  took  place  a  litile  before  the  commencement  of 
the  revolution ;  but  he  fotmd,  soon  after,  that  the  pro* 
fession  he  had  afiopted,  for  no  reason  but  to  enjoy  ease 
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Itid  avoid  danger,  exposed  him  to  peneoutioD|  and  nuve 
danger  than  he  had  shrunk  from. 

His  regret  for  this  mistake  was  excessive :  he  thought 
die  best  way  of  repaimg  it  was,  to  renounce  the  priest- 
hood ;  which  he  did  accordingly ;  giving,  for  his  reason, 
that  his  conscience  would  no  longer  permit  him  to  assist 
in  carrying  on  a  farce,  contrived,  from  the  beginning,  to 
delude  and  cheat  the  people.  And  to  prove  that  he  was 
in  earnest,  and  that  he  might  ingratiate  himself  still  more 
with  the  promoters  of  the  new  opinions,  he  determined  to 
marry.  The  person  he  selected  for  this  honour  was  a 
rich  widow :  her  maiden  name  was  Soupire.  She  had, 
from  her  youth,  been  of  a  studious  disposition ;  and,  by 
the  time  she  had  arrived  at  her  twentieth  year,  she  was 
very  deep-read  in  romances,  particularly  those  of  a  refin- 
ed sentimental  nature.  The  lady  herself  was  exquisitely 
sentimental ;  continually  sighing  for  something  or  other. 
The  tear  of  Btnsibilitjfj  to  use  a  favourite  expression  of  her 
own,  was  continually  trembling  in  her  eye. 

Her  own  personal  distresses,  she  thanked  heaven,  she 
was  able  to  support  as  became  a  Christian ;  but  she  ac- 
knowledged, that  the  misfortunes  of  her  friends  she  could 
not  endure  with  equal  firmness  and  resignation. 

With  regaid  to  the  poor,  she  lamented  that  her  own 
narrow  circumstances  did  not  permit  her  to  bestow  on 
them  much  pecuniary  relief;  but  she  was  bountiful  in 
good  wishes,  and  in  the  allotment  which  she  thought 
ought  to  be  made  for  them  by  the  rich.  She  often  avow- 
ed, that  the  pleasure  of  giving  was  far  more  exquisite 
than  that  of  receiving. 

Nothing  surprised  her  so  much,  as  that  the  great,  who 
indulge  in  other  luxuries,  should  have  so  little  taste  for 
that  most  exquisite  of  all  luxuries,  relieving  the  wants  of 
others. 

A  young  man  of  some  fortune,  and  of  a  benevolent  dis- 
position, who  had  been  a  little  attracted  by  this  lady^s 
looks,  which   were  engaging,  was  so  charmed  with  her 

sentiments,  that  he  proposed  marriage  to  her.     This  pro- 
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pofld  was  flo  verj  eoiiTeoieiit  to  hcrt  that  the  wartd  thai 
timid  reluctance,  and  all  thoic  delicate  scruples,  which  it 
was  in  this  lady's  character  to  have  displayed,  had  she 
not  been  afraid  that  the  lover  might  have  changed  his 
nmd  during  the  exhilution. 

The  young  nan,  in  whose  favour  she  had  thus  OTer^ 
come  her  delicacy,  was  intimately  connected  in  friend- 
ship with  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  Oironde  party.     They 
were  arrested  a  short  time  after  his  marriage.     When  the 
▼iolenoe  against  them  came  to  its  height,  he  was  advised 
to  withdraw  from  Paris,  and  keep  himself  conceded.    He 
followed  this  advice,  and  afterwards  escaped  to  Germany ; 
from  whence  he  wrote  pressing  letters  to  his  wife,  beg* 
ging  that  she  wouM  join  him  as  soon  as-  she  could^    She 
was  taking  measures  for  that  purpose  v  for  she  did  not 
know  what  else  to  do ;  and  had  often  dechired,  that  to  be 
absent  from  the  husband  she  loved  was  worse  than  death. 
The  night  before  she  was  to  have  set  out,  a  wealthy  du« 
zen  of  Paris,  and  the  friend  of  Robespierre,  made  love  to 
her.-— Though  she  acknowledged  that  she  wa&< proud  of 
the  good  opinion  of  so  distinguished  a  patriot^  yet  she 
alsQ  expatiated  on  her  yirtue,.  and  the  duty  she  owed  her 
husband,  notwithstancKng  his  political  errors.     The  pa-^ 
triotic  citizen  represented  that  her  virtue  needed  be  no 
obstacle  to  his  hapfHuess,  because  he  could,  with  the 
greatest  ease,  procure  for  her  a  divorce  fran  her  husband,, 
who  was  an  emigrant,^  and  already  dead  in  law..   This  ar- 
gument was  enforced  by  an  oSer  of  an  ample  jointure,, 
and  a  considerable  sum  of  ready  money,  at  her  own  dis* 
posal. 

The  patriotic  citizen  prevailed :  and,,  after  the  divorce* 
had  been  obtained,  and  the  new  contract  of  marriage 
drawn  out,  sealed,  and  signed,,  in  due  form,,  he  became* 
the  lady'^s  lawful  husband. 

He  did  not  survive  his  happiness  long ;.  the  man  died 
in  consequence  of  excess  at  an  entertainment  pven  by 
Bobesbierrc^s  brother  to  a  select  party  of  his  friends.  The* 
count'^s  acquaintance,.  Citizen  Cochon,.  had  ingratiated 
himself  so  much  with  all  that  party,  by  abjuring  the  priest-- 


hood  and  ridiculing  Christianity,  that  he  had  been  inTit« 
ed  to  this  entertainment.  He  saw  the  man  carried  speech- 
less from  the  ftast,  and  conceived  great  hopes  of  his 
death ;  ffv,  having  before  been  struck  with  the  figure  of 
his  wife,  and  informed  of  her  circumstances,  he  thought 
an  alliance  with  her  would  answer  all  his  views. 

Some  ^hort  time  after  the  death  of  the  husband,  there, 
fore^  Monsieur  Cochon  paid  a  visit  to  the  afflicted  widow. 
He  tdd  her,  '  that,  as  he  had  lost  one  of  his  most  valued 
friends,  he  came  to  mingle  his  tears  with  hers,  which^ 
perbapfii  would  afford  some  degree  of  consolation  to  both.^ 
She  expressed  no  aversion  to  the  experiment,  and  they 
met  pretty  frequently,  to  mingle  their  tears  accordingly. 
She  acknowledged  to  him  that  this  ceremony  afforded  some 
alleviation  to  her  sorrow,  particularly  as,  though  Monsieur 
Cochoo  was  a  much  stouter  man,  yet  she  found  a  consi- 
derable resemblance  in  his  features  to  those  of  her  de- 
ceased husband.  On  that  hint,  Monsieur  Cochon  spoke, 
and  declared  his  passion  with  such  a  warmth  of  eloquence 
as  might  have  melted  a  harder  heart  than  thb  lady^s  seems 
to  have  been. 

All  those  particulars  I  learned  from  madame  la  Brune, 
who  was  a  relation  of  Mademoiselle  Soupire,  had  kept  up 
a  certain  degree  of  intimacy  with  her  through  all  her  va- 
riations^  and  understood  her  character  perfectly. 

In  the  account  I  have  given  of  this  woman,  (continued, 
the  marchioness),  I  have  used,  as  often  as  I  could  recol- 
lect them,  the  very  phrases  of  madame  la  Brune,  who  ne- 
ver spoke  of  her  cousiu  wilhout  turning  her  affSsctation 
into  ridicule. 

The  count  had  been  acquainted  with  Madame  Cochon  ^ 
when  she  was  Mademoiselle  Soupire.  At  one  time  he  was 
thought  to  be  rather  fond  of  her.  Disgusted  by  her  a& 
f>Bcted  airs  of  sensibilityj  he  had  abstained  from  visiting 
her.  He  had  known  her  a  warm  and  valuable  friend  of 
the  Gironde  party,  while  it  was  in  power.  He  had  known 
her  its  bitter  enemy,  and  the  most  eloquent  of  Bobes- 
{Nerre^s  admirers,  when  the  Gironde  party  was  overset : 
he  yrtm  fully  convinced  that  she  was  equally  prepared  U> 
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be  the  advocate  and  admirer  of  whoever  should  overturn 
the  government  of  Robespierre,  and  bring  him  to  the 
guillotine.  With  whatever  indulgence  or  partiality  the 
oount  might  view  this  disposition  in  himself,  (for  it  was 
precisely  his  own),  yet  it  appeared  to  him  hideous  in  an- 
other ;  and  he  had  the  most  consummate  contempt  for  Ma- 
dame Cochon.  He  imagined,  however,  that  she  was  a 
likely  person  to  remove  all  my  scruples  with  respect  to 
my  sueing  for  a  divorce  and  marrying  again.^*  As  this 
lady,  who  passed  for  a  woman  of  refined  delicacy,  had  so 
far  yielded  to  the  voice  of  reason  and  prudence  as  to  sue 
for  a  divorce  from  the  man  she  had  married  from  love, 
and  had  afterwards  taken  a  second  husband,  during  the 
life  of  the  first,  notwithstanding  her  love  for  him,  and 
then  a  third,  who  had  been  a  priest,  in  the  middle  of  her 
mourning  for  the  death  of  the  second,  what  hesitation  could 
remain  with  me  after  so  bright  and  striking  an  example  ? 

The  count,  therefore,  cultivated  the  acquaintance  of 
Mon^eur  Cochon  more  than  ever ;  renewed  his  attentions 
to  his  lady,  who  had  always  retained  a  certain  degree  of 
regard  for  him,  and  on  whom  he  soon  prevuled  to  pro* 
mote  his  views  with  all  her  power.  She  vi^ted  her  rela^ 
tion  madame  la  Brune  very  assiduously,  and  took  much 
pains  to  be  on  an  intimate  footing  with  me. 

I  was  not  long  in  perceiving  her  aim  and  suspecting  her 
motive,  It  was  not  in  my  power  to  avoid  seeing  this  wo- 
man ;  but  I  concealed  my  suspicions  of  her.  I  allowed 
ber,  with  little  interruption,  to  expatiate  on  the  good  qua- 
lities of  the  count ;  his  intimate  connection  and  great  in- 
fluence with  the  men  ii>  power ;  and  on  my  good  fortune, 
in  having  so  valuable  a  friend.  She  drew  his  portrait  in 
the  most  shining  colours,  and  varnished  it  with  all  her  art, 
to  render  it  still  more  agreeable.  This  had  a  different 
effect  from  what  she  intended :  the  varnish  corroded  the 
artificial  tints,  and  left  the  likeness  in  all  its  natural  dis- 
gusting appearance  of  corruption. 

She  was  deceived  by  my  silence  and  passive  attention  : 
she  informed  the  count  that  the  moment  for  being  listen- 
ed to  by  me  with  favour  was  arrived. 
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At  bis  next  visit  he  found  madame  la  Brune  with  me. 
She  seized  a  pretext  for  leaving  us :  he  began  the  old  sub« 
ject  of  his  ardent  desire  of  serving  me— -his  extreme  8or« 
row  for  my  helpless  situation.  On  my  faintly  thanking 
him,  he  said,  *  that  endeavours  were  making  for  restoring 
to  me  my  estate,  and  threw  out  some  insinuations  of  his 
own  influence  with  those  on  whom  that  measure  depend- 
ed ;  that  the  greatest  obstacle  was  my  being  considered  a« 
the  wife  of  an  emigrant ;  that  he,  however,  had  a  prior  claim 
having  declared  his  passion  before  my  husband  paid  his 
490urt  to  me.  He  hinted  the  great  facility  which  there 
was  with  respect  to  divorces :  and  that,  though  he  found 
it  difficult  to  obtain  the  restoration  of  an  estate  to  a  per- 
aon  who  was  considered  merely  as  his  friend^  yet  he  wae 
persuaded  it  would  not  be  refused  to  his  wife* 

I  froze  at  the  word.  I  am  convinced  I  became  pale. 
How  he  construed  my  appearance  I  know  not ;  but  he 
dropped  on  one  knee,  seized  my  hand,  and  renewed  his 
request  in  direct  terms.  At  his  touch  I  shuddered— -All 
caution  forsook  me — I  drew  my  hand  hastily  from  him^ 
mth  an  exclamation  of  aversion. 

He  started  up  with  fury,  and,  in  a  menacing  voice,  ad- 
monished me  not  to  provoke  him  too  far. 

<  The  worst  you  can  do,^  said  I,  ^  wretch,  cannot  suf- 
fifiss  your  perfidy  to  my  mother.' 

He  left  the  room  quite  furious. 

Madame  la  Brune  entered. — She  had  overheard  all  that 
passed.— She  lamented  the  danger  I  was  in^  and  blamed 
my  rashness. 

<  To  screen  myself  from  danger,'  said  I,  <  would  you 
have  me  plunge  into  guilt  and  infamy  ?' 

She  burst  into  tears,  and  remained  silent. 

I  was  sorry  for  the  uneasiness  I  gave  this  good-natured 
woman,  and  said  every  thing  I  could  think  of  that  could 
be  soothing  to  her. 

Vilotte,  the  dancing-master,'  called  on  me  a  few  days 
after  this  scene.  He  seemed  greatly  agitated.  He  in- 
formed me,  '  that  he  had  just  learned  that  an  accusation 
vu  to  be  brought  against  me ;  that  he  understood  it  orir 
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ginated  in  the  count.  He  adviitd  n^e  to  destroy  tnj  \eU 
ten  I  might  hfve  from  mjr  hutband^  or  any  paper  what- 
prer^  that  would  strengthen  suspicion  of  my  corresponding 
with  emigrants.^— He  added, '  that  I  i|ras  to  be  arrested 
the  following  day>  and  ponfined  in  a  house  beloi^ing  to  a 
fcreature  of  the  count,  whore  I  would  be  enUrely  in  his 
power. 

This  last  circumstance  terrified  me  more  than  all  tl|e 
jrest  I  proposed  leaving  my  lodgings  directly,  and  try- 
ing to  find  irefuge  and  concealment  in  the  house  tif  a  pocr 
)proman,  whose  distresses  I  had  ocpasionally  reliered,  and 
irith  whom  I  was  not  known  to  be  acquainted, 

Vilotte  approved  of  this ;  but  desired  me  to  delay  tjU 
(the  dusk  of  the  eyening,  when  he  would  hiinisdf  oondqct 
me ;  and,  in  the  meanwhile,  begged  that  I  would  take  the 
|irecaution  he  had  mentioned. 

When  I  informed  madame  la  Bnine  of  this,  she  show? 
ed  the  strongest  marks  of  sorrow,  and,  afterwards,  of  in? 
jjjignation ;  she  ppured  forth  execrations  against  the  count : 
at  last,  after  a  minute's  pause,  she  said,  f  Ft^haps  I  may 
still  be  able  to  save  you  from  the  power  of  this  Tillain,* 
She  ordered  a  coaph  to  be  called,  assured  me  that  she 
would  return  in  a  short  time,  an$l  hurried  iqto  it  without 
farther  es^pl^ation. 

I  had  no  paper  th^t  could  be  thought  dangerous,  but 
several  that  I  did  not  wish  those  wretches  to  peruse :  these 
J  immediately ^threw  into  the  fire,  and  then  employed  my- 
felf  in  packiqg  up  what  necessaries  could  be  conveniei|tly 
carried  to  the  bouse  where  I  intended  to  go. 

Madame  la  Brunp  returned  two  hours  before  the  time 
when  I  expected  Vilotte. — I  heard  her  Mnging  a  gay  air 
as  she  came  up  stairs.  She  knew  th^  ftate  of  anxiety  in 
which  I  was,  and  wishefl  to  announce  po  me,  as  soon  as 
possible,  that  there  was  nothing  alarming  in  the  news  s|ie 
brought  As  she  opened  the  door  of  my  room— ^  You 
nave  nothing  to  fear,,  my  dear  madam,^  cri^  she ;  <  you 
pay  remain  here  in  perfect  security.' 

She  then  informed  me,  that  ^  she  had  been  with  her 


«d  to  him  mf  ttory^  which  he  was  io  pnt  previoualy  ao» 
Unainlied  with^  mud  h^  fully  cooyinoed  faim  of  the  oountlt 
iateotioQ  to  gratify  private  maHoe  and  revenge,  under  the 
pretext  of  public  leal ;  that  while  she  was  enfordng  thia 
with  all  the  warmth  which  her  regard  for  me  prompted, 
a  aeryant  had  entered,  and  informed  him  that  Collot  d^Her* 
boia  waited  in  another  room ;  that  her  friend  had  directly 
withdmwn,  desiring  her  to  wait  bis  return ;  that,  when  he 
4id  retiirn,  he  had  assured  her  that  he  had  taken  effectu* 
al  measures  ibr  my  safety,  desiring  her  to  inform  me  that 
I  was  in  no  danger  of  b^ng  arrested,  and  had  nothing  to 
dread  from  the  enmity  of  the  count,* 

When  Valotte  arrived,  I  informed  him  of  these  m^ 
eumstances,  at  which  he  expressed  great  satisfaction,  say- 
ing, ^  that  though  he  had  not  the  honour  of  knowing  tfie 
deputy  in  quesUon,  he  was  well  acquainted  with  his  h^ 
reputation ;  and  that  the  assurances  he  had  pven  mariame 
la  Prune  vrere  completely  to  be  relied  upon."* 

I  remained,  accordingly,  at  her  house,  undisturbed  by 
frar  of  being  arrested|  or  by  any  more  visits  ftom  the 
count 

I  afterwards  came  to  tlie  knowledge  of  the  means  by 
which  my  security  was  obtained. 

The  count  had  cultivated  an  intimacy  with  St.  Justs^ 
«  member  of  the  convention,  and  a  great  favourite  of  Ro» 
Beqpierre.  He  was  a  young  man  of  great  intre(Ndity  and 
coDsideraUe  talents.  After  having  said  that  he  was  m 
fovoorite  of  Robespierre,  it  is  unnecessary  to  add  that  thia 
St  Juste  was  a  most  consummate  villain. 

He  had  recommended  dtizen  R  (for  that  was  the 
name  the  count  had  assumed)  in  so  particular  a  manner, 
thai  he  also  was  considered,  at  this  time,  as  a  kind  of 
fiivourito  of  RobespierrCt  The  count  was  so  vain  of  this 
honour,  that  he  neglected  his  old  friend,  Collot  d^Herbois ; 
and  a  coldness  bad  taken  place  between  them.  The  lat* 
ter  was  piqued  at  the  counts  neglect ;  and  he  harboured 
besides  some  degree  of  jealousy,  on  account  of  his  growing 
fiivour  wUh  the  dictator.  This  was  the  state  of  Collot 
dlfarhoUf'  'fV^  ^bw  ^^  caU^  on  madame  la  9niiie1i 


friend.  As  has  been  mentioned.  The  latter  was  acquaint* 
ed  with  the  oounf  8  ancient  intimacy  with  Collot  d^Herboifl, 
but  knew  nothing  of  the  new  coldness.  D'Herbois^  buiu- 
ness  was  to  request  a  situation  for  a  relation  of  his,  who 
was  an  engineer.  Immediately  after  granting  this  request, 
madame  la  Brune's  friend  told  the  other  that  the  count 
had  conceived  ill-will  against  an  unfortunate  woman,  in 
whom  he  was  interested,  had  a  plan  for  having  her  arrested 
and  confined,  on  pretences  that  were  unfounded,  and  beg- 
ged, as  he  himself  was  unacquainted  with  the  count,  that 
d'Herbois  would  prevail  on  him  to  drop  all  tl^oughts  of 
that  nature. 

<  You  may  depend  upon  it,*  said  d^Herbois,  ^  that  it 
ahall  be  done— 1^11  go  to  him  immediately.* 

<  You  are  sure  of  persuading  him  ?  for  I  am  a  good 
deal  interested  in  the  business,'  resumed  the  other. 

*  Absolutely  sure,*  replied  d'Herbois. 

He  immediately  waited  on  the  count,  told  him  he  was 
aorry  to  understand  that  he  had  intentions  of  accusing  me, 
and  desired  he  would  give  up  all  thoughts  of  it,  and  leave 
me  in  tranquillity. 

The  count  expressed  surprise  at  his  interference,  said 
there  was  great  ground  for  the  accusation,  and  refused  to 
comply  with  his  request* 

Collot  d*Herbois  said,  with  an  lur  of  menace,  <  I  would 
advise  you  not  to  push  that  matter  any  farther.* 

The  count,  with  heat,  told  him,  ^  that  he  would  men- 
tion it  to  Robespierre  himself  that  very  day:  adding, 
*  How  will  you  answer  to  him  for  interfering  in  favour 
of  a  person  under  such  a  load  of  suspicion  as  that  lady  is  ?* 

*  How  will  you  answer  to  him,*  replied  d*Herbois,  ^  for 
the  letter  you  wrote  to  Danton  a  little  before  his  arrest 
and  execution  ?' 

*  That  letter  was  burnt,*  replied  the  count. 

«  When  I  told  you  so,*  rejoined  Collot  d*Herboi8,  with 
an  ironical  grin^  ^  I  did  not  recollect  that  I  had,  from  men 
cbatnct  ofmind^  slipped  it  into  my  pocket  instead  of  the 
fire :  I  was  surprised,  therefore,  to  find  it  among  my  pa^ 
pers  ttufl  mornings* 
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The  face  of  the  count,  red-hot  with  rage  the  instant  be.- 
fore,  became  cdd  and  pale  at  this  annunciation ;  he  per^ 
ceiyed  that  his  life  was  in  the  power  of  a  man  he  had  ne^ 
^ected  and  braved,  and  with  whose  vindictive  temper  h^ 
was  well  acquainted.  This  reflection,  after  he  had  stood 
a  moment  motionless,  began  to  shake  his  whole  frame: 
when  he  attempted  to  speak,  his  teeth  chattered  in  sudi 
a  manner  that  he  could  not  articulate  a  syllable. 

After  having  for  some  time  enjoyed  his  terror,  *  I  see^* 
sud  Collot  d'Herbois,  ^  that  you  are  a  little  discomposed 
at  this  intelligence ;  you  may  rest  assured,  however,  that 
ymtr  friend  Robespierre  shall  not  see  your  kind  epistle  to 
hu friend  Danton,  until  I  hear  that  the  lady  in  question 
is  arrested,  or  that  you  make  some  attempt  to  disturb 
her.* 

When  the  count  had  recovered  himself,  he  assured 
d^Herbois,  <  that  he  might  have  obtained  what  he  requir.- 
ed  of  him  by  a  single  word ;  but  that  he  had  been  inw 
pelled  to  affect  reluctance  merely  by  the  abrupt  and  pe* 
remptory  manner  in  which  the  request  had  been  made; 
that  he  must  be  sensible  that  there  was  no  man  on  earth 
for  whom  he  had  so  great  an  esteem ;  that,  as  for  tho 
lady,  she  might  rely  on  never  being  disturbed  by  him  ; 
that  very  probably  the  reports  he  had  heard  of  her  oorrer 
sponding  with  emigrants  were  false ;  and  that,  if  so,  he 
would  be  very  happy  to  do  her  all  the  service  in  hb 
power ;  and  that  Collot  d''Herbois  might  rely  on  his  con- 
ducting himself  in  that  business,  as  in  every  thing  else, 
conformably  to  the  friendship  he  had  long  felt  for  him/ 

lyElerbois  answered  with  declarations  of  friendship  e^^ 
qually  sincere ;  but,  in  the  spirit  of  his  original  profes* 
sion,  as  a  buffoon,  he  could  not  refrain  from  embracing 
the  count  a  little  too  much  h  la  pantalone^  which  convinr 
ced  the  count  that  the  other  intended  the  reverse  of  what 
he  said :  that  idea  engrossed  his  thought8,-^the  guillotine 
was  constantly  before  his  eyes ;  and,  as  Robespierre  was 
the  person  from  whose  immediate  mandate  he  dreaded 
death,  he  thought  of  nothing,  from  that  moment,  but 
how  to  overturn  his  power ;  and,  having  discovered  that 
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•cNQoe  other  of  Bobespierre^s  old  fiiends,  wretches  who  had 
be^D  his  accomplices  in  so  many  murders,  were,  fixxn  m 
suspicion  of  Ins  intention  to  murder  them  also;,  bow  his 
enemies,  the  count  joined  in  their  plots. 

Their  consjuracy  was  hurried  into  execution  by  the  in* 
temperance  of  Robeqpierre  himself.  This  man  bad  sa 
long  sported  with  the  lives  of  his  countrymen,  without 
meeting  with  resistance,  that  he  lost  aH  prudence  or  sense 
of  danger ;  and,  afler  having  been  obeyed  implicitly  in 
the  murder  of  many  thousands  of  innocent  pec^kf  he 
lost  his  own  life  by  threatening  that  of  a  few  execraUa 
villains. 

While  the  contest  continued,  the  count  kept  aloof.  As 
soon  as  it  was  known  that  Robespierre,  Couthon,  St. 
Juste,  and  Henriot,  were  massacred,  he  appeared  in  the 
front  rank  of  the  victors,  and  was  among  the  very  loudest 
declaimers  against  the  cruelties  of  Robespierre,  whom  he 
now  represented  as  the  greatest  monster  that  ever  the 
earth  had  produced.  Baiirre  and  Cdk>t  d'Herbob  at- 
tempted to  play  the  same  game,  but  with  less  success. 
Tallien  unmasked  the  first ;  and  the  count  was  indefati- 
gable  in  bis  endeavours  to  send  the  second  to  the  scaSciJL 
This  man,  however,  who  had  deserved  the  wheel  in  a 
thousand  instances,  escaped  with  banishment. 

A  few  days  after  Robespierre  had  been  dragged  expir* 
ii^  to  the  scaffold,  amidst  the  execrations  of  a  multitude 
who  worshipped  him  two  days  before,  I  received  a  visit 
from  Madame  Cochon.  In  the  days  of  Roland  and  the 
Girondists,  this  woman  had  always  spc^n  of  Robespierre 
as  a  madman :  after  their  destruction  she  acknowledged 
that  she  had  mistaken  his  character,  for  she  then  saw  that 
he  was  a  most  disinterested  patriot,  and  the  only  man  in 
France  who  had  sufficient  energy  for  conducting  the  re* 
public  through  the  rocks,  quicksands,  and  hurricanes  of 
the  revolution.  Madame  Cochon  thought  herself  won- 
derfully eloquent,  and  dealt  mudi  in  hackneyed  meta- 
phor. At  this  visit  I  found  that  she  had  resumed  her  o- 
iriginal  opinion  of  Robespierre,  with  the  addition  of  hb 
^iog  the  most  mischievoMs  and  cruel  of  madioeq.    With 
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a  Tiew  to  acquire  fiiTour  with  those  who  had  destroyed 
Md^  and  gain  idnportancet  she  gave  out  that  the  following 
nwBorandum  was  inscribed  in  his  poGket4x)ok4-— Ifoilafiie 
Codbn,  nie  Soupire*     Guillotint. 

When  she  repeated  this  assertion  to  me,  in  the  ^nt* 
sence  of  madame  la  Brune,  who  was  convinced  of  its  false. 
hoody  the  latter  could  not  help  saying, — <  It  is  a  great 
{Nty  that  the  pocket-book,  which  does  you  so  much  bo« 
Dour,  oould  never  be  found.** 

<  Ah  r  cried  Madame  Cochon,  a  little  too  hastily^ '  he 
burnt  it  before  his  execution*^ 

<  It  is  wonderful,  then,*  replied  madame  la  Brune,  *  how 
you  came  to  know  that  such  a  memorandum  bad  ever  beea 
init^ 

*  It  is  by  no  means  wonderRil,^  said  the  ittcorrigiblcf 
hypocrite,  *  since  Providence  has  ordained,  that  plans  of 
tturdeTy  as  well  as  murder  itself,  are  often  brouglit  \a 
figbl  in  a  miraculous  manner ;  and  I  do  assure  you,  nf  j 
friend,  that  I  was  doomed  to  death  by  that  monster  Robe* 
sperre  i^  She  said  this  in  a  doleful  voice,  and  seemed 
ready  to  cry. 

<  Ld  not  At  Uar  ofnnsibUiljf  tremble  ta  yauf  tyt^  re* 
jmned  aiadam  la  Brune ;  *  but  recollect  that  it  was  the 
monster  himself,  and  not  you,  that  was  guillotined.—- Dor 
not  cry^  my  dear  madam,  your  head  is  still  upon  your 
shoulders.'* 

I  have  observed,  my  dear  Miis  Clifford,  (continued  the 
marcfasooessy,  that  viun  people  are  exceedingly  blind  to 
the  ridicule  they  excite.  This  woman  was  a  very  great 
hypocrite  ;  site  had  all  the  desire  possible  to  deceive,  but 
her  vanity  put  it  out  of  her  power.  It  was  obviou^  that 
madame  la  Brune  sneered  at  her :  vet  she  continued  to 
flourish  about  her  sensibility  a  considerable  time  before 
she  tottdted  on  the  real  business  for  which  she  had  eome : 
at  last,  however,  she  spoke  about  the  count.— >  She  was 
exeeediiigly  sorrow  that  any  misanderstanding  had  taken 
place  between  htm  and  me :  to  Iter  knowledge  he  had  the 
most  sincere  respect  and  friendship  for  me ;  wished  to  be 
af  use  to  me ;  and  then  expatiated  on  the  need  that  evdxj 
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doe,  particularly  a  youDg  woman  in  my  situationy  had  of 
protection  ;*  and  finished  by  saying,  *  that  the  count  was 
intimately  connected  with  those  who  had  overturned  Ro« 
bespierre;  that  he  had  been  acquainted  with  all  their 
plans,  and  was  likely  to  continue  in  trust  and  favour  with 
them ;  and,  even  on  the  supposition  that  they,  like  others, 
should  be  turned  out  of  power,  (she  added),  that  he  pos^ 
aessed  such  address,  and  such  an  accommodating  versatil- 
ity of  conduct,  that  she  knew  no  man  who  stood  a  fairer 
chance  of  acquiring  the  favour  of  their  successors,  how- 
ever opposite  their  system  might  be  to  the  measures  he  now 
supported ;  that  the  friendship  and  protection  of  such  a 
man  was  of  great  advantage  at  any  time,  but  particularly 
at  the  present  moment^ 

Having  urged  those  considerations  at  some  length,  she 
took  her  leave,  in  the  hopes,  no  doubt,  that  they  would 
have  the  effect  she  intended.  She  assured  me,  as  she  was 
going,  that  she  would  have  the  pleasure  of  waiting  on  me 
again  very  soon. 

1  afterwards  was  informed,  on  better  authority  than  Ma« 
dame  Cochon\  that  the  count  really  was  in  considerable 
credit  with  those  in  power,  but  that  madame  la  Brune's 
friend  was  under  confinement.  On  this,  my  dread  of  be- 
ing persecuted  by  the  malice,  or,  what  I  dreaded  still 
more,  by  the  love  of  the  count,  returned  in  full  force. 

I  began,  therefore,  to  arrange  matters  for  changing  my 
lodging;  but  I  concealed  my  purpose  from  madame  la 
Brune,  not  from  any  want  of  confidence  in  her,  but  that 
she  might  be  enabled  to  declare,  tcilh  truths  that  she  knew 
not  of  my  going,  nor  where  I  was. 

Madame  la  Brune  suspected  my  intention,  and  oook- 
plained  of  me  for  harbouring  it.  I  acknowledged  my  hav- 
ing resumed  my  former  plan  of  concealing  myself  with  the 
old  woman,  and  that  I  had  not  mentioned  it  to  her,  on 
purpose  to  save  her  from  being  suspected  by  the  count  of 
any  previous  knowledge  of  my  leaving  her  house ;  for  I 
knew  that  she  had  given  him  reason  to  expect  that  she 
would  inform  him,  in  case  I  should  ever  think  of  taking 
that  step. 


the  uidf  *  that  she  was  ccmvinced  of  the  prudence  c£ 
mj  immediately  trying  to  conceal  myself;  but  she  ques^ 
tiooed  my  being  able  to  remain  long  so  at  the  old  wo- 
man's,  where  I  should  also  be  miserably  accommodated* 
She  therefore  advised  me  to  leave  Paris.^  She  owned, 
'  that  the  count  had  exacted  of  her  that  she  should  give 
bim  notice  in  case  I  thought  of  quitting  her  house ;  but 
that  he  had  no  right  to  make  such  an  exaction ;  that  he 
could  not  have  made  it  for  any  honest  purpose ;  and  there- 
fore ahe  would  pay  no  regard  to  it  As  for  the  count's 
suspecting  me  of  assisting  you  to  escape,*  said  she,  *  that 
he  will  do  at  any  rate ;  for  villains  are  always  suspicious  r 
but,  thftnk  heaven  f*  added  she,  <  they  are  to  be  deceived 
as  well  as  other  people ;  and  I  have  no  scruple  in  deceiv- 
ing them ;  being  persuaded,  that  an  over-delicacy  in  that 
point  gives  them  an  advantage  over  honest  people  which 
they  have  no  right  to.  After  you  are  gone,  therefore,  I 
shall  have  circumstances  arranged,  and  a  story  prepared, 
that  will  tend  to  remove  his  suspicions  of  me  more  effect- 
tally  than  if  I  had  really  known  nothing  of  the  matter, 
uid  been  unprepared  to  deceive  him,  as  he  deserves  to  be.^ 

I  did  not  think  madame  la  Brune's  reasoning  unexcep- 
tionable, more  than  her  conduct  in  other  respects ;  for  it 
was  impossible  not  to  see  that  she  was  the  mistress  of  the 
deputy  with  whom  she  had  so  much  influence.  What 
surprised  me  was,  to  find  that,  notwithstanding  this  lati- 
tude of  reasoning  and  behaviour,  she  was  scrupulously  ob- 
servant of  certain  religious  ceremonies,  of  far  less  import- 
ance ;  an  instance  of  which  I  will  mention,  because  it  is  a 
strong  proof  of  the  inconsistency  of  sentiment  on  religious 
subjects,  even  in  characters  by  no  means  devoid  of  saga- 
city in  other  matters. 

One  evening  that  I  passed  with  her  alone,  after  a  good 
deal  of  conversation,  in  which  she  expressed  a  full  belief 
in  all  the  doctrines  of  the  church,  I  could  not  help  saying, 
*  With  so  firm  a  belief  in  all  those  things,  how  can  you 
maintain  the  conduct  you  do  in  a  certain  point  ?'  She  an- 
swered, with  the  most  perfect  na'soctCy  and  seemingly  un* 
conscious  of  saying  any  thing  singular,—*  Because,  to  be- 


liere  caostB  B»  nothing ;  but  tochsn^  my  cofldiuA^  m  tt^ 
iHrtkle  you  dlude  to»  would  6o6t  ne  a  great  deal/ 

The  whole  of  her  conduct  towards  me,  howeter^  was 
imifiMnnly  generous  and  friendly ;  Md  appeared  ibe  aiorw 
so,  because,  at  the  very  ttSae  thai  she  was  eapong  her* 
self  to  danger,  and  taktiig  so  ttmA  troable  on  my  wtoonf , 
she  was  under  great  concern  and  dread  tat  the  asfety  of 
lier  own  protector. 

I  determined  to  follow  her  advrcfer  m  leaving  Farn  i  and, 
gfter  much  reflection,  could  think  of  no  pUce  where  I 
could  be  more  secure  than  in  the  house  of  Aat  person  whor 
had  paid  up  the  debt  due  to  my  father.     The  douKstie 
wiio  had  formerly  attended  me  on  the  journey  was  at  thb 
time  with  one  of  the  armies.     I  sent,  therefore,  for  my 
r4ailii^  friend  Vrlotte ;  informed  him  of  my  purpose  t 
idily  agreed  to  accompany  my  mud  md  me  tor 
of  our  destination.     Sy  bis  means  we  ptoeatei 
foflsports,  undsr  false  names,  and  accomplished  the  jo«v 
Bey  happily,  though  not  without  a  variety  of  dangers  and 
rii^s,  whidi  I  slialf  omit  to  enumerate,    t  was  reteived 
in  the  kindest  manner  by  my  friend  and  his  family*   After 
kaving  remained  unmolested  with  diem  a  considerable 
tkace,  I  received  a  letter  from  madame  la  Brune,  in  #hich 
Ae  iafbrmed  mcf  *  that  Madame  Codion  had  cdled  two 
days  after  my  departure ;  had  been  surprised  and  irrilsU 
ed,  oil  hearing  that  I  bad  abruptly  \eh  tbe  house  withovl 
giving  her  notice  ^*that  the  cdunt  himself  had  odled  tb# 
day  after ;  that  be  htei  raged  She  a  fury  ;  acctised  her  of 
b^ng  accessary  to  my  jescape,  and  had  abused  her  ki  very 
gross  terms ;  thai  this  had  furoished  her  with  tt  pretext 
for  refusing  to  answer  any  of  his  questions,  by  some  of 
which  she  would  have  been  very  much  embarrassed:'  that 
he  had  afterwards  tried  coaxing  and  briUng,  to  prevail  on 
her  to  acquaint  him  with  the  place  of  my.  oonoeafanent ; 
that  she  bad  not  altogether  seemed  deaf  to  these  argu- 
ments; but,  after  having  convinced  him  that  die  had 
known  nothing  of  my  going  away,  and  had  with  all  diK* 
geoce  been  endeavouring  to  discover  where  I  was,  she 
had  given  him  a  eue  for  finding  me  out^p— which  cue/ 


iddid  shct  *  miU  dired  hi$  rutwrckti  fat  enough  frrnn  the 
flaet  jfou  are  itu* 

About  a  fortnight  after  this,  I  received  a  second  lettec 

firom  madame  hi  Brune,  to  acquunt  me,  that  she  had  just 

learnt,  from  the  count  himself,  *  that  he  had  heard  of  my 

former  journey;  had  some  suspicion  where  I  actually 

was,  and  proposed  to  send  certun  agents  to  discover  whe« 

ther  bis  suspicions  were  well  founded :  that  she,  on  her 

part,  had  done  every  thing  she  could  to  turn  him  from 

his  purpose ;  but,  as  she  was  not  certain  of  having  sue* 

ceeded,  she  gave  me  this  notice,  that  I  might  be  on  my 

guard.^ 

This  alarmed  me  so  much,  that  I  slept  out  of  my 
friend^s  house  the  night  on  which  I  got  the  letter.  By 
the  very  next  post  I  received  another,  in  which  madame 
la  Brune  informed  me,  <  that  she  had  waited  on  the  count 
the  day  after  their  last  conversation,  and  had  told  him^ 
that,  in  consequence  of  having  written  to  a  friend  at  Lisle, 
to  give  her  information  of  the  arrival  of  any  perscm  at  that 
town  who  answered  to  the  description  she  had  given  of 
me,  she  had  rec^ved  an  account  of  such  a  person  having 
just  arrived  there  :  that,  on  this  information,  the  couotj 
as  she  wished,  had  immediately  set  out  for  Lisle/  Ma^ 
dame  la  Brune  added,— ^  On  his  arrival  there,  he  will  be 
txMf  that  the  person  he  is  in  search  of  had  gone  to  St. 
OmeFs  some  hours  before  his  arrival :  he  will  of  course 
proceed  to  St.  Omec's ;  and,  when  he  gets  there,  he  will 
fiad  that  nobody  knows  what  is  become  of  the  fugitive/ 
She  concludes,  *  that  she  gives  me  this  information,  that 
I  may  have  time  to  make  the  arrangements  necessary  for 
removimg  entirely  from  my  present  place  of  concealment, 
and  finding  another,  where  I  could  remain  in  security ; 
finr  she  was  persuaded,  that  as  soon  as  the  count  should 
return  to  Paris,  he  would  resume  his  former  suspicion,  and 
set  out  for  the  place  where  I  then  was. 

In  consequence  of  this  information,  I  reaolved  to  go  to 
Geneva.  By  the  means  of  the  excellant  man  with  whom 
I  had  lodgad,  I  performed  this  journey,  and  was  receivedf 
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with  my  iriaid,  into  the  house  of  a  watchmaker,  with  whiofll 
my  friend  had  long  dealt,  and  to  whom  he  had  been  of 
material  service  in  the  way  of  his  business.  His  fadrily 
consisted  of  his  wife  and  two  young  children. 

With  this  family  I  lived  in  the  most  private  manner : 
they  were  worthy  people.  As  I  was  pleased  with  their 
conversation,  and  was  provided  with  whatever  books  I  re- 
quired, I  seldom  wished  to  go  abroad ;  but  my  kind  land- 
lady, being  afraid  that  too  much  confinement  would  in- 
jure my  health,  prevailed  on  me  sometimes  to  take  a  walk 
with  her.  As  we  crossed  the  Plnio-palais  one  day  toge- 
ther, I  saw,  at  some  little  distance,  two  men  in  French 
nmfortns,  one  of  whom  struck  me  as  htfving  &  resemblance 
to  a  fellow  whom  I  remembered  to  have  seen  attending 
the  count.  I  turned  back  immediately,  begging  my 
companion  to  attend  me  home  as  fast  as  possible.  Being 
near  the  gate  which  opens  to  Plain-palais,  we  soon  enter- 
ed  the  town,  and  hurried  home  with  all  expedition.  1 
informed  my  landlord  and  his  wife  of  the  cause  of  my 
alarm  :  they  endeavoured  to  ehcourage  me  with  the  hope 
that  I  had  not  been  noticed  by  this  fellow,  or  that  he 
might  not  be  the  person  I  took  him  for  :  those  hopes 
were  diminished  that  same  evening ;  when  my  landlord 
was  informed,  that  a  French  soldier  had  been  inquiring; 
At  the  shop  opposite  to  his  house,  *  Who  the  lady  was 
who  lived  with  him  ? — How  long  she  had  been  at  Geneva? 
— When  she  intended  to  leave  it  ? — and  other  pitrticulars.* 

This  act;ount  terrified  me  exceedingly,  because*  of  the 
dread  and  subjection  in  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  once 
free  and  happy  city  of  Geneva  were  held  by  the  tynmny 
of  France.  When  I  demanded  of  my  landlord,  «  Whc^ 
ther  I  could  depend  on  the  m^strates  for  protection,  in 
case  any  attempt  were  made  against  my  liberty,  through 
the  influence  of  France,^  he  said, — *  It  would  be  best  not 
to  risk  it.' 

ThiiB  man,  though  in  other  respects  a  man  of  sense  and 
worth,  had  been  a  favourer  of  our  revolution.  He 
thought  the  French  republic  would,  from  sympathy,  sup. 
port  the  independence  of  Geneva.    I  knew  his  sentimenu 


nd  th^reTof K  iepetited^  with  sdffrrae,— «  Risk  it !  Does 
hl>  independence  of  Geneva  run  any  risk  ftotai  the  repub-<' 
le  of  France  ?  Can  it  countenance  any  attempt  against 
general  or  individual  liberty  ? 

He  shook  his  head,  and  mitd6  An  an8#ei!'  flsCttering,  my 
kar  Miss  Clifford,  to  your  country.-—*  I  uia  now  con- 
rinccfd,^  said  he,  *  that  power  in  republics,  as  well  as  in 
tonarchies,  has  always  a  terfd^ncy  to  be  oppressife^  stnct 
hat  liberty,  as  well  in  monarchiefs  as  in  republics,  hlasr  sL 
Mdency  to  be  turbulent :  power  and  liberty,  therefore,- 
ire  seldom  on  good  terms  in  eitho*.  I  do  not  recollect 
my  instance  of  their  being  cdknbined,  attd  limited  so  as  to 
mduoe  the  general  hajqmiettr  of  the  ptopltf,  in  any  re-' 
public,  nor  in  any  monarchy,  ettept  that  of  Great  Britain^ 
nnee  the  revolution  in  that  country  in  the  yefiir  1688.'* 

He  then  told  me,  *  that  he  had  a  friei^d,  advanced  in 
ife,  who  had  been  so  disgusted  with  the  dissensions  and 
tamiiits  of  which  Gencfva  had  b^n  the  scene  since  our  re- 
rolution,  that  he  had  taken  a  small  bbus^  in  a  very  re- 
ared and  romantic  spot  near  the  village  of  Cluse,  where' 
lie  lived  with  his  sister,  a  lady  who  had  long  before  been 
liigasted  with  mankind  in  g;eneraY:  not,  indeed,  on  ac- 
aount  of  a  revolution  in  the  state,  but  in  the  affections  of 
me  man,  who  had  proved  faithless  to  her:'  adding,- 
y  that  they  hardly  ever  saw  or  corresponded  with  any 
pefBon,  except  when  he  himself  paid  them  a  visit,  or  had 
jccaaion  to  write  to  the  brother.'  To  this  person's  house 
ny  landlord  offered  to  conduct  mie,  assmrifng  me  of  a  weU 
XNne.  I  agreed  to  the  proposal  with  eagerness.  We  set  out 
te  following  dtfy  ^  and^  at  my  arrival,  I  received  from  this 
lentleman  and  his  sister  tiie  welcome  I  had  been  promised. 

Before  I  left  Geneva,  I  had  written  to  my  husband,* 
irho  was  still  with  the  prince  of  Condc,  expressing  my  de- 
sire of  passing  to  Germany,  as  soon  dts  I  could  knoi^ 
ahere  he  wished  me  to  reside ;  and  desiring  him  to  ad-> 
Ebess  to  me,-  under  cover,  to  my  landlord  at  GertdVa,  who 
voidd  deliver  hiv  letters,  Or  transmit  them  to  me,  where- 
ner  I  might  be. 

o  2 
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While  I  waited  with  Impatience  for  an  answer  to  this 
letter)  I  received  one  from  madaroe  la  Brune,  in  which  she 
informed  me,  ^  that  before  the  count  returned  from  his 
expedition  to  Lisle  and  St.  Omer'^s,  she  had  prepared  a 
▼ery  plausible  story  to  amuse  him,  and  remove  any  suspi- 
cion which  might,  naturally  enough,  have  arisen  in  his 
mind,  of  her  having  intentionally  deceived  him ;  that, 
though  she  had  never  seen  a  man  so  vexed  as  he  was  at 
his  disappointment,  and  at  the  thoughts  of  having  for 
ever  lost  me,  she  had  appeared  to  be  as  vexed  as  htm ; 
that  she  was  not  quite  certain,  however,  of  having  entire- 
ly removed  his  suspicions ;  that  his  passion  for  me  was  as 
violent  as  ever ;  that  he  talked  much  of  the  happy  «tua- 
tion  in  which  it  was  in  his  power,  as  well  as  his  inclins- 
tion,  to  place  me ;  that  he  would  forget  all  the  trouble  I 
had  given  him,  and  enable  me  to  live  in  opulence,  uncon- 
trolled, and  entirely  according  to  my  own  taste.'  Madame 
la  Brune  observed,  <  that  his  insisting  so  much  on  these 
topics  looked  a  little  as  if  he  still  suspected  that  she  knew 
where  I  was,  and  would  inform  me  of  all  he  said/ 

[This  woman  you  must  perceive,  my  dear,  is  exceeding- 
ly shrewd  and  cunning;  but,  thougnl  must  ever  think  on 
her  with  gratitude,  and  should  be  happy  to  render  her 
any  proper  service,  I  should  like  her  better  if  she  had  less 
cunning,  and  more  true  wisdom :  cunning  is  very  apt  to 
grow  into  knavery,  whereas  wisdom  tends  to  make  p^)ple 
honest.] 

.  The  most  interesting  part  of  her  epistle  was  the  post- 
script, which  acquainted  me  with  her  having  just  learnt 
that  the  count  had  left  Paris,  and  that  he  was  gone  to 
Chambery,  where  a  certmn  person  who  had  been  long 
looked  on  as  a  creature  of  his  acted  as  a  commissioner* 

This  intelligence  alarmed  me  so  much,  that  I  immedi- 
ately sent  a  peasant  with  a  letter  to  my  friend  the  watch- 
maker at  Geneva,  begging  his  advice,  and  informing  him 
that  I  had  heard  this  commissioner  spoken  of  as  a  man  de- 
void of  principle,  and  devoted  to  the  count ;  so  that,  if  he 
should  by  any  accident  discover  where  I  was,  I  might,  by 
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the  authority  of  the  former,  be  arrested  on  the  slightest 
pretext^  and  fall  into  the  power  of  the  latter. 

The  wortbj  Generms  saw  mj  danger  in  the  same  light 
I  did  myself,  and  he  was  as  eager  to  relieve  me  from  it  as 
if  he  had  been  my  father.  His  answer  was,  *  that  the 
nfest  place,  in  his  opinion,  that  I  could  retire  to  was  Ve- 
vay ;  that  be  would  write  to  a  trusty  person  of  bis  ac- 
quaintance, who  lived  there,  to  be  ready  to  receive  and 
accommodate  me  immediately  on  my  arrival  T  and  he  de-* 
•ired  me  to  meet  him  early  in  the  morning  of  the  day,  af- 
ter receiving  his  letter,  at  a  certain  village,  from  whence 
be  would  conduct  me  to  the  lake  of  Geneva,  where  a  boat 
would  be  ready  to  carry  my  maid  and  me  across  to  Vevay. 

It  afterwards  appeared,  however,  that  all  my  suspicions, 
from  the  time  I  had  seen  the  fellow  in  the  Flain-palais, 
had  been  well  founded :  be  was  one  of  the  ruffians  whom 
die  count  maintained,  and  always  had  at  his  command. 
This  fellow  had  been  sent  by  the  count  from  Chambery 
to  Greneva,  for  the  express  purpose  of  getting  qome  ac- 
counts concerning  me :  he  had  remarked  my  suddenly 
turning  from  him,  and  hastening  within  the  gate;  and  had 
afterwards  made  inquiries,  which  confirmed  him  in  the 
notion  that  I  was  the  person  he  was  in  search  of.  He 
bad  given  this  information  to  the  count,  who  had  direct- 
ly  come  to  Geneva,  in  the  hopes  of  carrying  me  off  by 
tome  means  or  other  from  that  city,  on  his  arrival  there ; 
and,  finding  that  I  had  left  it,  he  had  taken  pains  to  dis 
cover  where  I  had  gone,  in  which  he  succeeded ;  and, 
finally,  had  applied  to  the  commissioner,  who,  subservient 
to  all  his  views,  had  given  an  order  for  arresting  me,  on 
the  pretext  of  my  carrying  on  a  correspondence  with  the 
enemies  of  France. 

After  every  thing  was  arranged  for  our  departure,  ac* 
cording  to  the  directions  of  my  friend  the  Genevois, 
while  I  was  conversing  after  supper  with  my  worthy  host 
and  his  sister,  in  the  expectation  of  setting  out  next  morn- 
ing,  a  servant,  entering  the  room  abruptly,  told  us,  '  that 
the  house  was  surrounded  by  a  party  of  French  soldiers.' 
You  may  conceive  what  a  thuncler-stroko  this  was  to  me. 
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My  landlord)  whose  natural  steadiness  of  temper  was  fort* 
ified  by  the  study  and  practice  of  philosophy,  seeing  thp 
state  in  which  I  was,  said,  *  Fifty  to  one  it  is  a  misuke, 
founded  on  false  information ;  they  happen  dttly^^-— <  Th^ 
person  who  commands  the  party  is  placing  sentinds  Sr 
■tound  the  house ;  he  seems  a  dvil  man^^  said  the  servant 
to  his  master,  *  and  he  desired  me  to  tell  you,  sir,  that 
you  need  not  be  alarmed,  fpr  he  has  orders  not  to  injure 
•you  in  the  leastJ* 

'  I  aip  glad  that  the  parity  is  under  command,^  replied 
pur  landlord  aloud :  <  in  that  case,  as  we  are  fil  innocent, 
iume  of  us  need  be  alarmed.^ 

As  the  officer  was  entering,  I  turned  my  back  to  the 
door,  from  the' dread  that  he  might  be  accompanied  by 
the  count.  Addressing  my  landlord,  he  said,  f  I  am  sqf- 
ry,  sir,  that  my  duty  obliges  me  to  disturb  you  in  the 
least;  but  my  orders  reach  not  you;  they  only  regard  a 
lady  who  lives  in  your  house.* 

I  capnot  describe  how  I  was  affected,  when,  struck  with 
the  voice  of  this  officer,  I  turned  suddenly  and  recognis- 
ed the  very  person  who  had  accompanied  me  on  mj  jour- 
ney fropi,  an4  returp  to,  Paris,  when  I  went  for  the  mo- 
pey. 

He  seemed  as  much  astonished  as  I  was.  <  Good 
^eaven  f  said  I,  ^  St.  Jean,  are  you  come  to  arrest  me  f* 

<  To  arrest  jrotf/'  exclaimed  he,  with  the  accent  of  hor- 
ror, shaking  his  bead.  He  then  paused,  looked  around, 
shut  the  door,  and  repeated,  ^  Arrest  you !  my  dear  ma- 
dam, never,  never,  never.!" 

<  Who  theti  are  you  come  to  arrest?^  said  I. 

*  My  dear  lady/  replied  he,  *  let  me  recover  my  senses  ;* 
and,  after  looking  first  my  landlord,  and  then  his  sister, 
stedfastly  in  the  iape,'  he  said  to  ipe,-^<  Am  I  safe  to 
speak?"  * 

*  I  will  answer  fbr  this  geptleipan  and  lady  as  for  my« 
self,  St.  Jean,"  said  I.         ' ' 

«  Will  you  ?'  replied  the  good  fellow ;  <  then  I  will 
ipeak  freely.— In  case  you  should  escape  from  this,  dQ 

7'  pu  know  of  any  place  in  which  you  cpuld  be  conce^P 


• ;     •     • 
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*  I  was  piipparing  to  set  put  for  such  a  plaoe  when  you 
mvedi  said  I. 

*  Would  to  heaven  I  )md  fallen  and  broken  my  leg 
vhen  I  was  hastening  hither/  said  he. 

<  I  believe  you  had  best  inform  this  good  man  of  the 
whole  of  your  scheme,^  said  our  lancUord,  addressing  me. 

I  did  so  directly. 

St.  Jean  listened  with  attention ;  and  when  I  had  finish- 
ed^*— *  It  will  dof  said  he,  rising  with  an  air  of  satisfac* 
lion.  He  then  desired  tp  be  excusqd,  saying,  he  had 
some  dispositions  to  mak^ ;  .but  would  x^sturn  in  a  short 
tifljie. 

<  Are  you  absolutely  certain  of  this  man^s  fidelity?* 
aaid  the  sister,  as  soon  as  he  left  the  room. 

<  As  much  as  of  any  man  alive,*  said  {. 

<  That  may  be,*  said  the  sister  with  a  profound  sigh ; 
'  but  no  man  alive  is  to  be  trusted.* 

i  recollected  what  the  (renevois  had  told  me,  that  this 
lady  l^ad  in  h^r  yopth  been  deceived  by  a  man ;  and  I 
bad  perceived  that  a  long  course  of  intervening  years  had 
not  plucked  the  rooted  sorrow  from  her  breast. 

*  Do  you  not  perceive,  my  dear  sister,'  said  our  land- 
lord, *  that  the  time  for  distrust  is  past;  we  are  in  the 
man*s  power ;  th?  l^ast  appearance  of  distrust  now  would 
pnly  irritate.* 

St.  Jean  retpmed^  Wc  were  surprised  to  see  him  ac-> 
IKHnpanied  by  th^  footman  and  the  two  maids,  the  only 
servants  belonging  to  the  house.  We  were  alarmed  when 
he  desired  that  tliey  should  be  shut  up  in  a  room,  and  the 
kev  delivered  to  him. 

m 

This  extraordinary  request  was  immediately  complied 
with.  Afte^  which,  St,  Jean,  shutting  the  door,  address- 
ed us  as  follows,  in  a  low  voice. 

<  You  have  acquainted  me  with  the  plan  formed  for 
the  marchioness*s  escape  previous  to  my  unlucky  arrival. 
J  will  now  inform  you  of  the  measures  I  shall  take  for  its 
being  still  carried  into  execution.  The  orders  I  have  re- 
moved are  general,  and  simply  to  arrest  a  lady  living  with 
^hU  gentlenyan  ;rTUule  did  I  imagine  that  this  lady,  the 
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daughter  of  my  benefactor,  was  the  person.  I  will  run 
any  risk  to  secure  her  escape  from  the  danger  with  which 
the  is  threatened ;  but  I  hope  it  may  be  effected  without 
much.  I  have  informed  the  party  under  my  coomiandy 
that  the  lady  we  were  in  seareh  of  is  in  this  house ;  that 
it  would  be  foolish  to  think  of  moving  her  until  the  morn- 
ing. I  have  placed  sentinels  before  and  behind  the  house. 
At  one  oVlock  precisely  there  will  be  a  soldier  at  the  back- 
door, whom  I  believe  I  might  trust ;  but  it  is  unneces- 
sary, for  I  shall  myself  walk  around  the  house  at  that 
hour,  on  the  pretence  of  observing  whether  the  sentinels 
do  their  duty.  I  shall  then  bring  the  man  at  the  back- 
door to  the  front  of  the  house,  and  there  amuse  him  and 
his  companion  with  repeated  and  minute  orders,  until  the 
marchioness  and  her  maid  shall  have  full  time  to  withdraw 
by  the  back-door,  and  to  get  at  a  distance  from  the  house, 
so  as  to  arrive  at  the  place  where  the  person  you  men- 
tioned attends  to  accompany  them  across  the  lake.  On 
the  morning,^  continued  St.  Jean,  <  I  shaU  be  under  the 
Necessity  of  conducting  this  lady,*  pointing  to  our  land- 
lord's sister,  *  to  a  small  town  between  this  and  Cham* 
bery,  where  the  person  who  brought  me  the  commission- 
er's orders  waits  my  arrival.  He  will  no  doubt  be  out  of 
humour  when  he  sees  the  mistake ;  but  he  must  impute 
it  to  the  want  of  precision  in  the  orders  he  gave  me,  and 
he  must  of  course  release  the  lady  directly.* 

The  sister  did  not  seem  very  fond  of  this  part  of  St. 
Jean's  plan  ;  but  when  the  brother  declared  his  intention 
to  accompany  her,  observing,  at  the  same  time,  tha(  it 
would  afford  her  satisfaction  the  rest  of  her  life  to  reflect, 
that,  by  a  small  piece  of  inconvenience,  she  had  been  the 
means  of  saving  a  person  she  esteemed  froin  very  great 
distress,  perhaps  from  death,  she  agreed. 

I  could  not  help  expressing  a  fear,  however,  lest  St. 
Jean  should  be  ^suspected  of  having  connived  at  my  e- 
scape ;  *  for,  after  idl,'  said  I,  *  the  soldiers  who  are  here 
will  declare  that  there  were  two  ladies.* 

*  The  soldiers,  my  dear  madam,*  said  St.  Jean,  <  can 
^cUre  no  sach  matter ;  they  did  liot  know  t)uil  tbece 


was  so  miich  as  one  lady  here  until  I  informed  them^dfler 
I  went  last  out  of  this  room*  That  they  may  not  be 
Bade  acquunted  that  there  are  two  is  the'  reason  of  my 
having  used  the  precaution  of  locking  up  the  only  per<p 
sons  who  can  give  them  that  information/ 

We  all  admired  the  prudence  and  address  of  St,  Jean. 
After  some  consultation,  it  was  thought  expedient  to  Tu 
berate  the  man  servant,  whose  silence  and  discretion  his 
master  declared  he  could  rely  on ;  and  who  was  highly 
useful,  at  the  appointed  hour,  in  conducting  my  maid  and 
me  to  the  place*  where  we  found  the  punctual  Genevois 
in  waiting.  This  worthy  man  had  arranged  every  thing 
Co  my  wish ;  and  he  never  quitted  us,  until  he  had  seen 
us  established  safely  at  Vevay. 

I  soon  after  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  from  him,  that 
our  host  and  his  si^tter  had  both  been  set  at  liberty  a  short 
time  after  the  party  had  conducted  them  to  the  town  from 
whence  th^y  set  out ;  that  St  Jean  had  shewed  that  he 
bad  adhered  literally  to  his  orders,  and  that  no  blame  was 
attached  to  him.  But  I  was  informed,  at  the  same  time, 
of  what  gave  me  much  inquietude,  though  I  had  all  along 
suspected  it  in  part,  that  the  count  was  in  Savoy ;  that 
the  order  for  arresting  me  originated  in  him ;  that  he  re-f 
mained  convinced  that  the  information  be  had  received 
was  true ;  but  that  he  had  been  persuaded  by  St.  Jean, 
that  I  must  have  left  the  house  before  his  arrival  with  the 
party  ;  that  St.  Jean  had  been  ordered  to  Italy ;  and  that 
the  count  continued  his  researches  for  me  with  redoubled 
assiduity. 

Alt  this  intelligence  my  friend  the  Genevois  had  re- 
ceived from  St.  Jean,  before  he  set  out  on  his  march*  I 
should  have  directly  left  Vevay,  had  I  not  expected  every 
day  to  hear  from  my  husband,  or  had  I  known  where  I 
could  be  in  more  safety.  , 

A  short  time  after  this  I  was  again  on  the  point  of  fall- 
ing into  the  power  of  my  persecutor.  From  that  supreme 
misery  I  was  saved  by  the  generous  interposition  and  in- 
trepidity of  one  who,  for  reasons  with  which  I  am  unac- 
quaintedy  wishes  not  to  be  mentioned.    When  I  «hall 
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know  that  those  reasons  no  longer  exist,  I  shall  acquaint 
you  with  the  particulars. 

The  behaviour  of  all  the  English  with  whom  I  hare  had 
imy  communication,  since  my  arrival  here,  confirms  the 
opinion  I  have  long  entertained  of  your  nation  :  and  one 
acquaintanpe  in  particular,  which  1  have  made  in  London, 
I  shall  ever  consider,  my  dear  Miss  CliQbrds  as  on^  of  th^ 
inost  hfippy  incidents  of  my  life. 


LETTER  XXXV. 
yie  Countess-Dowager  of  DiLASVonT. to  James  6bih« 

DILL, Es^ 
DEAR  Sll^f  tOKdom 

X  ALWAYS  thought  Mordaunt  of  a  generous  disposition ; 
but  as  he  is,  at  the  same  time,  bofh  a  younger  brother 
and  a  man  of  fashion,  I  never  could  have  imagined  that 
he  would  have  been  either  able  or  willing  to  have  adr 
vanced  such  a  sum  as  would  enable  you  to  clear  off  your 
debts,  and  leave  Munich  in  a  creditable  manner.  Men 
of  pleasure  seldom  have  cash  suflScient  to  answer  their 
own  purposes ;  and  1  })ardly  ever  knew  any  of  them, 
except  mere  novices,  ^t  their  fir^t  a^ecting  that  charac- 
ter, who  weire  willing  to  accommodate  a  friend  with  mo? 
ney,  whatever  his  urgency  might  be.  But  Mordaunt  of 
)ate  has,  I  qnderstf^nd,  been  more  a  soldier  than  a  man  of 
pleasure, 

I  am  happy  it  was  in  my  power  to  remove  the  chief 
obstacle  that  existed  in  this  country  to  your  return. 

Your  old  friend,  Brumton,  stood  out  more  obstinately 
than  any  of  yoqr  cr^itors.  He  had  heard  that  your  re- 
lation in  Wales  w^s  in  an  ill  state  of  health ;  and  was 
convinced  that,  by  his  death,  you  would  be  very  soon  in 
^  condition  to  pay  him  the  whole  debt.  Varnish,  my  at- 
torney, is  a  precious  fellow  :  he  found  means  to  persuade 
Brumton  that  your  relation  was  out  of  danger,  and  that 
it  was  a  very  doubtful  matter  who  would  be  his  heir  when 
he  died ;  on  which  that  affectioni^te  old  firi^ndj  loung       \b 
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hope  of  receiving  his  whole  ddbt,  oame  into  the  pvm^ 
terms  as  your  other  creditors. 

When  be  shall  hear,  however,  that  the  Welchman  has 
not  only  rekpsed,  but  also  that  he  is  attended  by  a  phy* 
sician  of  your  recommending,  he  will  consider  you  as  in 
possession  of  the  estate,  and  curse  the  hour  on  which  he 
sgreed  to  the  composition. 

As  I  ha4  been  for  soipe  time  extremely  impatient  for 
your  arrival  in  London,  you  ipay  imagine  iirhat  a  disap^ 
pointment  it  was  to  me  when  I  understood  that^  immedi* 
ately  on  landing,  you  were  under  the  necesuty  of  setting 
put  for  Wales.  I  am  sensible,  however,  of  the  propriety 
of  that  measure,  and  shall  now  acquaint  you  with  the 
circumstances  that  made  me  peculiarly  desirous  of  seeing 
you  in  town. 

In  one  of  your  letters  from  the  continent  there  is  a  bint 
which  shows  that  you  had  some  idea  of  my  having  a 
scheme  to  jMromote  a  marriage  between  my  son  and  Miss 
Moystoo.  I  do  not  give  you  credit  for  a  vast  deal  of  pe< 
Detration  on  that  account.  You  must  naturally  have 
imagined  that  I  could  have  no  other  design  the  moment 
you  heard  that  I  cultivated  an  acquaintance  with  her  and 
her  aunt.  On  what  other  account  could  I  have  submit- 
ted to  the  penance  of  visiting  4iid  being  visited  by  such 
women  ?     You  pan  have  nq  notion  of  their  vulgarity. 

Knowing  that  t(iey  were  engaged  with  a  party  to  go  to 
the  plftyt  I  seized  the  opportunity  of  sending  them  an  iur 
vitation  to  my  box  at  the  opera  the  same  pight  The 
niece  had  the  good  sense  iM^d  good  ipanners  to  remain 
with  her  party  ;  but  (lie  hideous  auqt  iK:tually  broke  her 
engagement,  apd  came  to  my  box.  I  was  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  sitting  nei^t  her  the  whole  night,  in  the  view  of 
a  crowded  audience.  You  have  seen  the  woman,  and 
know  the  Gothic  style  in  which  she  dresses.  I  declare 
that  Azor|was  the  least  frightful  monster  of  the  two.  You 
who  know  my  aversion  to  be  seen  in  public  with  any  one 
of  an  unfashionable  appearance,  and  have  been  witnes9 
to  my  shrinking  from  my  own  relations  and  old  compa*, 
liioDs  for  fio  other  reason^  may  have  an  idea  of  wba^  X 

Jit  ■  . .  ^  ^ 
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BulFered  from  the  ostentatious  familiaritj  of  this  woman ; 
for  she  continued  smiling,  and  nodding,  and  whis])ering 
to  me,  during  the  whole  performance.  •  The  truth  is,  that 
while  she  seemed  to  be  delighted  with  her  situation,  and 
eager  to  catch  the  eyes  of  the  spectators,  I  was  in  agonies; 
yet  I  endeavoured  to  support  my  spirits  with  the  thought, 
that,  through  my  sufferings,  my  son  might  obtain  for  his 
wife  the  greatest  heiress  in  England.  Little  do  children 
i:onsider  what  a  tender  and  affectionate  mother  is  capable 
of  enduring  for  the  lasting  good  of  her  offspring  I 

While  I  persevered  in  my  attentions  to  these  two  wo- 
men, I  often  spoke  to  them  of  my  son,  who  at  this  time 
was  visiting  his  estate  in  Ireland :  I  described  him,  you 
may  believe,  in  the  most  flattering  colours,  taking  parti* 
cular  care  to  suit  my  description  to  what  I  conceived  to 
be  the  taste  of  the  niece.  One  day,  being  alone  with  the 
aunt,  I  determined  to  open  my  views  to  her ;  but  while 
in  preparation  for  what  I  intended,  I  was  enlarging 
on  my  son^s  fine  qualities,  the  old  lady  anticipated  my 
purpose,  exclaiming — *  What  a  charming  match  would 
such  an  accomplished  young  nobleman  make  for  my 
niece  !* 

I  received  the  hint  graciously,  but  with  becoming  dig* 
nity.— -'  My  sincere  friendship  for  her,  the  high  opinion 
I  had  formed  of  her  amiable  niece^s  character,  were  great 
inducements,  and  would  remove  many  obstacles.^  As  I 
had  not  the  assurance  to  pay  the  least  compliment  to  the 
young  lady^s  beauty,  I  thought  it  necessary  to  dwell  the 
more  on  her  good  sense,  her  charming  humour,  and  ami- 
able manners,  though  I  strongly  suspect  that  her  under- 
standing,  temper,  and  beauty,  are  much  on  a  level.  The 
aunt  assured  me  that  I  had  a  just  notion  of  her  niece^s 
character ;  that  she  had  a  great  deal  more  wit  than  she  was 
willing  to  display,  and  a  taste  for  magnificence,  which 
would  render  her  an  ornament  to  the  nobility. 

In  a  short  time  we  came  to  an  understanding  on  the 
subject,  for  which  I  had  brought  about  the  meeting  ;  and 
the  business  was  settled,  as  far  as  depended  on  the  funt 
iwd  me. 


I  soon  dificoTored  that  the  niece  wu  mb  impatient  to  be 
a  countess  as  the  aunt  was  to  be  more  intimity  connect- 
ei  with  me. 

When  my  son  arriyed  from  Ireland,  I  made  frequent 
mention  of  Miss  Moyston  in  his  presence.    This  natural- 
ly turned  the  discourse  on  her  fortune ;  and  I  took  care 
diat  some  person  in  the  company  was  sure  to  make  the  ob« 
tenradon^-that  she  was  the  greatest  heiress  in  the  island. 
I  was  in  hopes  that  this  would  have  excited  a  desire  in  my 
son  to  be  introduced  to  the  young  lady ;  but  I  discovered 
that  his  mind  was  at  that  time  engrossed  with  the  thoughts 
of  purchasing  a  mare  which  had  struck  his  fancy,  and  he 
could  attend  to  nothing  else.    As  soon  as  I  understood  that 
he  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  mare,  I  again  introduced 
the  suljject  of  Miss  Moyston,  and  gave  him  a  pretty  circum* 
stantial  detail  of  her  fortune,  having  previously  informed*' 
myself  of  the  various  forms  in  which  her  immense  proper- 
ty is  secured.     I  concluded  the  narrative  with  the  phrase 
appropriated  for  women  about  to  be  married,  '  that  slie 
had  every  qualification  requisite  for  rendering  the  mar« 
riage  state  happy .^ 
<  She  is  very  handsome,  of  course,^  said  he. 
I  answered,  *'  that  I  was  sure  that  great  beauty  could 
not  be  reckoned  among  those  requisites  by  a  man  of  his 
discernment,  as  he  must  be  acquainted  with  so  many  in- 
stances of  its  having  a  contrary  effect.* 

To  this  observation  he  deemed  to  assent,  by  the  habitu- 
al bow  which  he  gives  for  an  answer  when  he  has  no  other 
ready. 

I  prevailed  on  him  to  accompany  me  to  the  aunt's  house, 
where  he  was  presented  to  both  ladies ;  but  I  blamed  my- 
self, as  soon  as  Miss  Moyston  made  her  appearance,  for 
not  having  delayed  the  presentation  until  the  evening ;  be- 
cause she  certainly  is  one  of  those  young  ladies  who  show 
to  greatest  advantage  by  candle-light 

I  must  do  my  son  the  justice  to  confess,  that,  though 
the  smile  which  he  had  prepared  for  Miss  Moyston  was 
converted  into  somewhat  of  a  stare  when  the  young  lady  ap. 
peared ;  yet  he  soon  recovered  from  his  surprise,  and,  on  the 
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whole,  conducted  himself  fully  a^  welf^  during  this  fi/st 
vluty  an  I  had  expected. 

As  he  continued  the  same  behaviour  when  he  met  themr 
at  my  house,  and  sometimes  visited  them  at  their  own,  I 
flattered  myself  that  every  thing  was  in  good  train  for  the 
accomplishment  of  my  wishes.  But  something  like  back- 
wardness, on  the  part  of  my  son,  has  appeared  ance ;  of 
which  I  will  give  you  an  account  in  my  next ;  for  I  am 
now  obliged  to  dress  for  Lady  Faroes  assembly,  from 
which  I  would  not,  on  any  account,  be  absent  this  parti- 
cular night,  as  I  have  had  a  forebodinfg,  ever  since  I  rose 
this  morning,  that  I  shall  be  a  very  considerable  win-i 
ner. 

You  will  laugh  at  my  foreboding,  and  impute  it  to  su- 
perstition X  though  1  really  never  am  superstitious,  unless 
when  I  am  in  an  ill  state  of  hedlth.  My  foreboding,  at 
present,  is  founded  on  what  you  have  often  told  me  is  the 
onlyjust  basis  for  betting,  namdy  calculation.  I  have  been 
a  constant  loser  these  four  last  nights ;  and,  as  it  is  at  least 
tea  lo  one  against  any  person  losing  five  nights  running, 
it  is  clearly  the  same  odds  in  favour  of  my  winning  to-night.* 

Adieu  i 

ft.  BEAirPOBT^  ^ 
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Tic  CouKTRss  ©/"Deanpobt  to  iht  Somc. 


1  AM  sorry  to  begin  by  informing  you,  that,  in  spite  of 
the  odds  against  loosing  five  nights  running,  I  lost  again 
last  night.  There  is  something  unnatural  in  this ;  it  looks 
hke  etichantment.  You  may  say  what  you  please,  but  I 
am  convinced  there  is  a  great  deal  in  seats,  i  am  deter-* 
mined  to  be  more  attentive  to  this  point  in  future. 

I  mentioned  in  my  last  that  some  degree  of  hesitation 
respecting  the  object  I  am  so  much  set  oiV  had  appeared 
on  the  part  of  my  son.  He  abstained  of  a  sudden  from 
yi^ting  Miss  Moyston ;  and  when  she  came  to  visit  me 


wis  gcnendl J  engaged  ekwhere.  When  I  spoke  to  hinr 
of  the  impropriety  and  imprudence  of  this  conduct,  he  pr^ 
tended  that  it  was  entirely  accidental ;  that  he  really  had 
been  engrossed  with  business  of  importance  of  late.  I 
asked,  '  what  business  could  possibly  be  of  so  much  im- 
portance to  him  as  that  of  securing  his  domestic  happiness 
for  ever,  by  uniting  himself  to  Miss  Mbyston  ;'  adding, 
*  that  after  a  very  careful  inquiry  respecting  the  fortunes 
of  all  the  heiresses  )n  England,  I  could  assUre  him  that 
she  was  the  best  wife  hc^  could  get  by  fifty  thoutond  pounds 
at  leasti^ 

He  replied,  <  that  the  abatement  which  ought  to  bcf 
made  oti  a(fcouht  of  her  looks,  and  other  articles,  would 
reduce  her  fortune  to  a  levd  with  that  of  some  other 
heiresses.^ 

In  reply  to  this,  <  I  desired  htm  to  rt^colle^t  of  how  very 
Kttle  importance  the  beauty  of  a  wife  wa^  t6  a  husbhdd ; 
afld  cited  some  of  his  own  lurquaintatice,  wh6,  havicfg  be^nf 
touched  with  the  looks  of  girld  without  fortune,  had  made 
#hat  are  called  love-itiarriageS ;  and  who,  in  the  space  of 
a  few  ndonths,  were  as  Completely  indifferent  about  their 
wives'  beauty  as  any  man  could  be  who  had  married  a  wo* 
man  of  fortune  without  any  regard  to  her  looks.^  To  this 
h^  made  no  answer;  though,  from  his  countenance,  I 
thought  my  remark  made  some  impression  on  him.—* 
Whether  it  pfoCeeds  from  indolence  or  vacancy,  (fcnr  I 
need  not  attempt  to  conceal  from  you  that  Lord  Deanport 
has  not  a  gfeat  Variety  of  ideas),  he  seldom  engages  in  aa 
Argument;  and  often,  when  he  is  entirely  of  a  different 
opinion  from  those  who  eAdeavodr  to  persuade  him  to  any 
measure,  he  says  nothing  against  it :  so  that  many  have 
hnagined  they  had  brought  him  round  to  their  way  of 
thinking,  because  he  remained  silent,  which  he  did  mercljr 
to  avoid  the  fatigue  of  reasoning. 

On  the  present  occasion,  however  I  thought  him  a  little 
affected  by  what  I  said ;  and,  with  a  view  to  gain  him  en^ 
tii'ely,  I  added,  *  That  unquestionably  his  fortune  v^as  very 
Considerable;  that  his  English  estate,  in  particular,  had 
been  greatly  improved  by  the  pains  I  had  bestowed  on  it 
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during  bis  minority :  but  that  be  still  ow^d  a  great  sum  1 
that,  by  a  marriage  with  Miss  Moyston  he  would  be  freed 
at  once  from  that  burden,  be  in  possession  of  a  large  sum 
€if  ready  money,  and  a  vast  additional  fortune  in  land, 
which,  by  an  accession  of  influence  with  administration, 
^ould  enable  him  to  provide  for  his  friends  and  depend^ 
'ents  at  no  expense  to  himself*  I  also  hinted,  <  that  the 
additional  thousand  pounds  which  he  had  added  to  my 
jicnnture,  before  so  shamefully  small,  would  no  longer  be 
felt;  but  that  he  would  even  be  able  to  double  it,  and  still 
have  more  than  twice  as  much  to  spend  as  he  could  afford 
at  present.* 

You  have  had  but  too  many  proofs  that  Lord  Deanport 
knows  nothing  of  true  generosity :  what  I  have  heard  you 
lemark,  my  dear  sir,  is  certainly  just,  that  he  takes  after 
the  contracted  character  of  his  father.  I  hardly  ever  knew 
him  perform  one  generous  action  from  the  genuine  move- 
ment  of  his  own  heart :  every  thing  of  that  nature  he  ever 
did  was  prompted  by  me,  or  some  other  person ;  even  the 
addition  that  he  made  to  my  jointure  was  obtained  by  the 
repeated  suggestions  of  those  whom  I  employed  for  that 
purpose ;  and  he  granted  it  at  last  more  to  relieve  himself 
from  importunity  than  from  any  inclination  to  oblige. 

After  throwing  out  the  hint  above  mentioned,  I  told  my 
son,  *  that  I  had  heard  (which  I  really  have)  that  Lord 
Sordid,  son  of  .  had  of  late  paid  particular  a- 

tention  to  Miss  Moyston.* 

This  roused  him  more  than  any  thing  I  had  hitherto 
attested.  *  Do  you  imagine,*  said  he,  with  a  tone 
cf  contempt,  *  that  I  have  reason  to  dread  Lord  Sordid  as 
a  rival  ?* 

I  told  him,  *  that  he  certainly  had  not,  provided  he  paid 
nearly  the  same  attention  to  the  lady  which  that  Icml 
did* 

*  Less  attention  will  do/  said  he,  and  left  me  with  an 
air  of  great  self-sufficiency. 

His  want  of  due  attention  to  the  lady  is  my  only  fear ; 
fer,  in  point  of  person  and  countenance,  my  son  has  much 
the  advantage  of  Lord  Sordid,  as  indeed  he  has  of  most 
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young  men  of  fashion:  I  do  not  recollect  one  who,  Id 
those  articles,  can  be  thought  h\i  superior,  except  Mor- 
daunt ;  and  he  derives  his  superiority  more  from  that 
graceful  frankness  and  captivating  ease  of  manner,  which 
all  the  others  attempt,  but  none  have  caught,  than  to  the 
exclusive  beauty  of  his  face  and  figure^  My  son,  on  the 
contrary^  to  a  supercilious  address  joins  a  repulsive  look ; 
these,  iritb  his  natural  indolence,  being  opposed  to  Lord 
Sordid^s fawning  assiduity,  alarmed  me  so  much,  that  I  took 
pains  to  impress  both  Miss  Moyston  and  her  aunt  with  an 
unfavourable  idea  of  Lord  Sordid.  I  represented  him  as 
the  slave  of  avarice,  and  commented  at  large  on  that  pas- 
sion as  the  roost  debasing  for  himself,  and  the  most  tor- 
menting to  a  wife,  that  a  husband  could  have.  *  It  ia 
more  teasing  to  a  wife,^  added  I,  *  than  even  jealousy ; 
for  that  may  be  lulled,  or  the  effects  of  it  eluded,  by  a  wo-r 
man  of  address ;  but  alt  the  cunning  of  Hermes,  and  all 
the  soporific  power  of  his  pipe,  are  not  sufficient  to  divert 
tlie  attention,  or  shut  the  watchful  eyes,  of  a  miser.^ 

Here  the  aunt  observed,  *  that  though  she  was  not  ac- 
quainted with  H^rmeSy  yet  she  was  fully  convinced  that 
nothing  could  be  more  mortifying  to  a  woman  of  spirit 
than  to  have  a  miser  for  her  husband.^ 

This  poor  woman,  I  understand,  was  not  a  little  con- 
trolled in  her  expenses  during  the  life  of  her  husband  ; 
vhicb  made  her  enter  Very  feelingly  into  my  abuse  of  Lord 
Sordid  :  indeed  I  could  hardly  exaggerate,  it  is  almost  im- 
poiiible  to  represent  hitn  as  more  a  miser  than  he  is.  Ad- 
Ational  fortune  would  not  prevail  on  him  to  augment  his 
npense  in  a  single  article ;  it  would,  in  reality,  instead  of 
increasing  his  enjoyment^  render  him  more  miserable,  by 
increasing  his  dread  of  losing  it.  I'he  loss  of  fifty  pounds 
gives  more  pain  to^  a  miser  than  the  gain  of  a  thousand  af- 
Ma  pleasure. 

Yet,  though  all  the  world  plainly  sees  that  avarice  is 
Ail  noble  lord's  predominant  passion,  he  himself  is  so  lit-' 
deiennble  of  it,  that  he  is  as  .ready  to  condemn  in  others' 
l&e  immoderate  love  of  money  as  either  you  or  I. 

f  01.  TII«  U 
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Indeed,  I  have  often  had  occasion  to  observe,  that  the 
blindness  of  mankind  to  their  own  personal  fulings  is  tru- 
ly astonishing. 

As  I  see  many  advantages  from  my  son^s  marriage  with 
Miss  Moyston,  I  am  impatient  to  have  it  concluded  before 
he  becomes  sufficiently  acquainted  with  her  to  take  so 
strong  a  disgust  as  would  be  quite  insurmountable.  I 
therefore  beg,  my  dear  sir,  that  you  will  write  l^him  on 
this  interesting  subject :  you  always  had  a  greitf  deal  of 
influence  with  him.  State  the  advantages  of  the  match  in 
the  strongest  point  of  view,  and  banter  him  on  the  weak- 
ness  of  permitting  any  reluctance  he  may  feel  respecting 
the  young  lady's  person  to  weigh  at  all  in  his  mind  against 
an  object  of  so  much  greater  importance.  I  remain,  very 
truly,  yours, 

£.    DEAMPORT. 


LETTER  XXXVII. 

The  Countess  of  DEANronx  lo  the  Same. 

LotuUnu 

X  WILL  tell  you,  frankly,  that  you  have  disappointed  my 
expectations,  in  your  letter  to  my  son.  I  see  the  reason 
of  it :  you  had  a  favour  to  ask.  You  know  my  son^s  a- 
version  to  be  importuned,  particularly  on  a  subject  which 
you  think  is  disagreeable;  and  therefore  you  almost  en- 
tirely elude  the  topic  I  recommended  to  you,  lest  your 
insisting  on  that  might  indispose  him  from  granting  the 
other:  but  you  must  be  blind  indeed,  if  you  are  not  sen- 
sible that^  in  promoting  my  son''s  marriage  with  Miss 
Moyston,  you  greatly  promote  your  own  interest.  When 
be  shall  be  in  possession  of  her  fortune,  and  the  extensive 
influence  attending  it,  you  know  enough  of  the  uncon- 
querable indolence  of  his  character  not  to  be  certain  that 
all  this  influence  would  naturally  fall  into  other  hands. 
Into  whose  hands  do  you  think  it  would  fall  ?  and  for 
whom  would  that  person  use  it  ? 
The  very  first  effect  of  it  would  be,  to  recompenae  you 
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for  your  late  disappointment)  by  placing  you  in  parlia- 
ment«  I  am  sensible  that  a  seat  ivould  be  highly  con- 
venient for  you  at  present :  indeed,  it  is  the  only  protec- 
tion which  several  very  worthy  gentlemen  of  my  acquaint- 
ance have  against  the  insolence  of  tradesmen. 

But,  over  and  above  that  security,  I  am  persuaded, 
that  when  you  are  in  parliament,  and  known  to  have  in- 
fluenoe^^th  my  son,  your  next  application  to  the  minis- 
ter will  not  be  followed  by  the  same  cold  nq^lect  that 
your  last  was« 

Your  not  being  a  speaker  does  not  account  for  it :  very 
few  of  his  adherents  are  of  use  to  him  in  debate ;  and, 
were  it  not  for  the  immense  power  of  his  own  eloquencct 
and  the  ingenuity  of  two  or  three  others,  his  measures 
would  often  remain  undefended.  Yet  so  much  wealth 
has  been  accumulated  by  some  of  the  poorest  of  his  re- 
tainers, and  such  rank  obtained  by  some  of  the  lowest, 
that  it  might  be  imagined  a  revolution  had  taken  place  in 
this  country  as  well  as  in  France.  It  is  generally  allow- 
ed, however,  that  the  minister  himself  remains,  in  point 
of  rank  and  fortune,  nearly  where  he  was  before  he  came 
into  power. 

Since  I  have  been  led  into  a  subject  so  different  from 
the  usual  topics  of  our  correspondence,  I  will  indulge 
myself  in  a  few  thoughts,  which  are  suggested  by  the  oc- 
casion. I  have  often  wondered  that,  with  tlie  ambition 
you  possess,  you  have  never  cultivated  a  talent  for  pub- 
lic speaking ;  since  nothing  is  so  likely  to  raise  a  man  to 
such  elevated  situations,  in  this  country,  as  that  single 
faculty.  You  must  be  sensible,  that  it  is  next  to  impos- 
sible for  any  man,  however  otherwise  accomplished,  to 
hold  the  place  of  prime  minister  without  it ;  whereas,  if 
he  possesess  that  in  a  very  eminent  degree,  every  other  re- 
quisite is  taken  for  granted. 

I  am  persuaded  that  it  is  not  yet  too  late  for  one  of 
your  natural  quickness  and  ingenuity :  during  the  resi- 
dence you  are  at  present  obliged  to  make  in  the  country, 
you  could '  not  employ  the  time  better  than  in  composing 
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speeches,  and  pronouncing  them  before  a  minor;  by 
which  you  will  acquire  becoming  gesticulation,  and  ac- 
custom yourself  to  retain  a  series  of  arguments  and  illus- 
trations in  your  ro^mory«  You  will  do  well  to  prepare 
harangues  for  both  sides ;  because  there  is  no  knowing 
which  party  may  be  uppermost  by  the  time  you  shall  ob- 
tain your  seat.  And,  after  you  have  chosen  your  side, 
and  shown  under  whose  banner  you  mean  to  figh^tbough 
it  will  be  expected  that  you  should  make  some  kind  of 
declaration  regarding  your  future  conduct,  it  will  be  worth 
your  while  to  make  yourself  master  of  as  many  equivocal 
phrases  as  the  English  language  admits,  and  to  use  gene- 
ral expressions ;  that  in  case  of  your  finding  it  for  your 
interest  to  adopt  opposite  measures,  you  may  hare  little 
difficulty  in  explaining  away  the  obvious  sense  of  your 
former  declarations. 

From  a  neglect  of  this  necessary  precaution,  several  per- 
sons of  my  acquaintance,  in  other  respects  of  distinguish- 
ed  prudence,  have  found  themselves  in  a  very  awkward 
situation. 

I  have  been  carried  insensibly  from  my  subject ;  and 
now,  when  I  intended  to  resume,  I  am  interrupted  : — it 
is  the  aunt  herself;  she  is  in  the  drawing-room.  She 
never  visited  me  before  without  being  accompanied  with 
her  niece.  I  must  finish  here,  or  miss  the  post.  I  shall 
write  again  to«morrow.  Do  not  write  to  my  son  till  you 
receive  my  next.     Adieu ! 

E.  u 

P.  S.  Only  write  a  short  line,  to  tell  me  how  old  Phil- 
lips is. 


LETTER  XXXVIII. 

The  Same  to  the  Same. 


jHS  visit,  by  which  my  letter  of  yesterday  was  inter- 
rupted, adds  to  my  former  solicitude  that  you  shoukl 


write  in  the  most  impressive  terms  to  my  son.  I  hope 
you  are  sufficiently  convinced  that  the  phin  I  am  so  an* 
xious  for,  besides  gratifying  me,  will  greatly  conduce  to 
your  own  interest  as  well  as  that  of  Lord  Deanport. 

I  will  now  inform  you  of  the  cause  of  the  aunt's  visit. 
I  no  sooner  entered  the  room  than  I  perceived  something 
had  disturbed  tlie  unmeaning  simper  that  was  wont  to  dwell 
among^ker  round  and  rosy  features.  She  told  me,  after 
a  good  deal  of  embarrasment  and  awkward  circumlocu- 
tion, '  that  she  was  extremely  sorry  tq  be  obliged  to  speak 
on  such  a  subject ;  but  that  it  was  impossible  not  to  be 
hurt  at  the  coldneas  of  Lord  Deanporf  s  behaviour  towards 
her  niece,  which  had  appeared  so  very  evident  at  an 
assembly  the  preceding  evening  ;  that  it  must  have  struck 
every  body ;  for  his  lordship  had  hardly  spoken  to  her 
during  the  whole  evening,  though  she  had  kept  herself 
disengaged  from  cassino,  the  game  she  most  delights  in, 
on  purpose  to  converse  with  him.^ 

I  assured  her,  ^  that,  if  I  could  have  any  idea  of  indif- 
ference for  her  niece  on  the  part  of  my  son,  it  would  give 
me  the  most  sensible  uneasiness,  because  1  was  certain  hg 
never  could  meet  with  another  young  lady  of  equal  worth  ; 
that  I  knew  he  was  of  the  same  way  of  thinking ;  but 
that  he  was  of  an  inattentive  turn  of  mind,  and  often  had 
an  air  of  indifference  to  the  people  he  loved  most ;  that,  in 
(hort,  it  was  mere  habit,'* 

She  observed,  a  little  sulkily,  *  that  it  was  a  very  bad 
habit.* 

I  acknowledged  it ;  but  added,  in  extenuation  ,  *  that 
it  was  a  habit  which  people  of  high  rank  were  apt  to  con« 
tract  without  intention.  Vou  must  have  observed,  my 
dear  madam^^  l^id  I,  *  how  peculiarly  we  arc  liable  to  be 
Absent  and'inattentive :  I  am  convinced  it  must  have  oc* 
cunred  to  yourself  sometimes  to  have  fallen  into  a  kind  of 
^verie,  during  which  you  hardly  knew  your  intimate 
friends  or  acquaintance.* 

Flattered  with  the  class  I  had  placed  her  in,  her  fea- 
tures relaxed  somewhat  of  their  fullness,  and  she  said, 
'  that,  admitting  there  was  justice  in  what  I  urged,  still 
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it  seemed  strange  that  a  man  should  behave  with  mem 
coldness  to  the  woman  he  loved  than  to  others.' 

Endeavouring  to  remove  the  force  of  this  observation^ 
I  began  to  hint  at  the  e£Pect  of  very  respectful  love,  which 
sometimes  produced  a  timidity  and  an  appearance  of  cold- 
ness.— She  interrupted  me  with  impatience  and  indigna- 
tion, saying  *  that  she  had  heard  of  excessive  love  and  re* 
spect  having  been  urged  as  an  apology  for  the  gmtest  in- 
sult a  woman  could  receive ;  but  that,  in  her  opinion,  men 
who  were  possessed  of  that  kind  of  respect  had  no  business 
to  marry.' 

I  was  alarmed  at  the  air  of  contempt  with  which  she 
pronounced  this,  and  hastened  to  remove  the  unfavourable 
impressions  that  I  had  accidentally  given. 

*  My  dear  madam,'  said  I,  ^  did  you  never  hear  of  men 
who,  after  being  very  warm  lovers  during  Uie  whole  of 
their  courtship,  proved  very  cold  husbands  ? 

She  answered,  in  a  very  feeling  accent,  *  that  she  not 
only  had  heard  of  such  false  deceivers,  but  had  known 
some  of  them.* 

*  Well ;  and  no  doubt  you  must  also  have  known  or 
heard  of  men  who,  after  having  been  very  cold  and  inat- 
tentive lovers,  became  most  warm  and  affectionate  husbands.' 

Afler  a  pause  she  declared  she  never  had. 

*  This  surprises  me,'  resumed  I.  <  But  I  can  assure 
you  that  Lord  Deanport  will  be  as  strong  a  proof  of  the 
fiict  as  a  thousand  instances ;  because  he  has,  from  his  in- 
fancy, had  a  kind  of  careless,  negligent  manner,  to  those 
be  loves  best.  I  myself,  for  example,  have  often  experi- 
enced it,  though,  at  bottom,  he  is  the  most  affectionate  and 
most  dutiful  of  sons :  and  to  people,  on  the  other  hand, 
for  whom  he  has  no  real  regard,  and  never  wishes  to  see 
in  private,  he  is  always  very  attentive  in  public.  But  you 
must  remember  that  it  is  in  mere  external  behaviour,  and 
in  trifling  matters,  that  he  displays  this  attenUon  ;  for,  in 
essentials,  he  has  no  connection  with  them :  and  therefore, 
my  dear  madam,*  concluded  I,  <  you  may  rely  upon  it, 
that,  in  the  same  degree  that  my  son  is  negligent  in  mat* 
ters  of  mere  etiquette^  he  will  be  assiduous  in  ihingi  of 
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hnportaiice  ;  and  though  you  may  think  him  rather  a  care- 
less lover,  your  niece  will  find  him  an  affectionate  anddu« 
tiful  husband ;  for  I  know  that  it  is  both  in  his  power  and 
nature  to  be  so.^ 

This  seemed  to  satisfy  her ;  and  we  parked  as  good 
friends  as  ever.  I  have  spoken  to  my  son  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  but  he  is  so  very  indolent,  and  so  very  apt  to  fail, 
in  everj  resolution  he  makes,  and  every  engagement  he 
comes  under,  if  he  has  not  either  some  internal  stimulant 
to  excite  him,  or  some  external  monitor  to  advise  him^ 
that  I  earnestly  beg  you  will  put  the  importance  of  this 
whole  business,  in  as  strong  a  point  of  view  as  you  can,  in 
your  very  next  letter  to  him  ;  for,  in  spite  of  all  my  insi* 
Duations  against  Lord  Sordid,  if  he  and  his  relations  conti- 
nue their  attentions  to  the  niece,  and  my  son  perseveres  in 
his  neglect  of  her,  there  is  reason  to  dread  the  event 
Yoursy  as  usual, 

£.  DEANPOBT. 


I  expected  you  would  rally  me  on  my  notion,  that  for* 
tune  at  play  often  depends  on  seats.  You  are  so  polite 
as  to  tell  me  that  this  is  one  of  the  few  points  in  which  I 
betray  feminine  weakness ;  but  all  the  masculine  reason- 
ing in  the  world  will  not  prevent  me  from  believing  what 
I  have  often  seen  confirmed  by  experience,  though  I  c^  '  ^ 
not  account  for  it. 


LETTER  XXXIX. 

Tht  Same  to  the  Same* 

London* 

JL  HOPE  you  have  got  the  short  note  I  sent  you  imme- 
diately after  your  last  to  Lord  Deanport  was  received.  I 
had  only  time  to  inform  you  how  infinitely  I  was  satisfied 
with  it:  it  was  indeed  a  masterpiece.  If  you  could  ac- 
quire the  same  art  and  energy  in  public  speaking,  and 
took  care  at  the  same  time  to  ply  that  art  and  energy  on 
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the  right  side,  there  is  no  situation  to  which  you  would 
not  have  well-founded  pretensions. 

Your  letter  had  the  happiest  effect.  How  could  it 
fail  ?  You  touched  evpry  organ  of  sensibility  in  his  frame 
""-you  struck  every  chor^  which  could  rouse  his  natural 
languor,  and  vibrate  emotion  to  his  heart:  his  inte- 
rest, vanity,  ambition,  jealousy,  were  addressed  in  their « 
^urn. 

The  picture  you  drew  of  the  triumph  of  Lord  Sordid, 
and  the  magnificence  he  would  be  enabled  \o  display  on 
his  marriage  with  Miss  Moyston,  determined  my  son  to 
thwart  hjmi  by  an  immediate  renewal  of  his  own  assidui- 
ties. He  pame  apd  informed  me  of  his  deteripination.  I 
cautioned  him  to  do  this  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the 
ficcount  I  had  lately  given  of  him,  which  I  knew  bad  beep 
faithfully  repeated  to  the  niece. 

The  aunt  and  niece  were  equally  delighted  with  the 
whole  of  his  behaviour.     They  now  thought   that  the 
parelessness  which  had  shocked  them  before,  an^  which 
they  believed  they  still  perceived  in  his  address,  was  on  the 
whole  graceful.   The  young  lady's  delight  was  increased  by 
the  splendour  of  our  liveries,  and  the  taste  of  my  son^ 
dress  on  the  birth -day.     His  renown  as  a  minuet-dancer 
you  are  no  stranger  to.     It  would  be  difficult  to  decide 
whether  Miss  Moyston  was  most  pleased  with  the  charms 
of  his  face,  of  his  embroidery,  or  of  his  dancing ;  but  she 
seemed  quite  in  raptures  with  the  united  effect  of  the 
three.     As  he  is  pow  a  little  fi^milarized  to  the  coarseness 
of  her  features  and  the  vulgarity  of  her  manners,  the  im- 
pression they  at  first  made  on  him  begins  to  diminish, 
while  that  derived  from  a  contemplation  of  her  wealth  sinks 
deeper  every  day.    I  have  good  hopes  that  the  whole  busi- 
ness will  be  happily  terminated  within  a  very  short  time. 
I  regret  much  that  you  cannot  quit  your  post,  were  it  but 
for  a  few  days.     I  should  like  to  have  a  little  conversation 
ivith  you  before  I  speak  to  the  aunt  on  the  subject  of  settle- 
inents.    On  this  intcrcbtitii;  ;:ViiMc-ct  I  am  qot  fond  of  writ^ 

K.   I>£ANrOftT> 
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LETTER  XI,. 

From  the  Same  to  the  Same. 

LtmAofu 

I  AM  sensiblie  of  thp  wisdom  of  what  you  su/^gest,  in  your 
last,  respecting  the  settlements.  Unquestionably,  the  more 
of  the  ready  money  Miss  Moyston  shall  keep  at  her  owa 
disposal,  after  marriage,  the  better  will  it  be  for  herself, 
and  the  more  convenient  for  me.  I  am  ponvinced,  with 
you,  that  I  shall  find  it  easier  to  deal  with  her  than  with 
my  SOD  on  certain  poipts. 

It  is  long  since  you  made  it  clear  to  me,  from  the  in* 
dolence,  the  everlasting  ennuij  and  the  total  want  of  ro» 
sources  in  his  own  mind,  that  he  must  always  be  under 
the  management  of  another,  most  probably  of  one  woman 
after  another.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  Miss  Moyston 
will  n^ver  be  of  the  number;  she  wants  that  degree  of 
beauty,  and  of  compliance  to  his  favourite  tastes,  without 
which  every  other  accomplishmentand  virtue  a  woman  can 
possess  would  be  unsupportable  to  him.  I  am  sufficiently 
aware,  that  it  will  be  difficult  for  me  long  to  retain  that 
portion  of  influence  with  him  that  would  be  agreeable  to 
myself,  or  useful  to  my  friends ;  on  which  account  I  was 
the  more  impatient  to  have  the  ceremony  over  as  soon  as 
possible ;  being  pretty  sure,  that,  at  the  present  moment, 
certain  arrangements,  higl^ly  expedient  for  me,  would  be 
complied  with,  an(l  rendered  irrevocable ;  wher^^as,  from 
the  experience  I  have  already  had  of  my  son^s  disposition, 
he  might,  at  a  future  period,  be  les$  obliging. 

When  every  circumstance  seemed  conducive  to  the 
speedy  fulfilment  of  my  wishes,  a  new  and  unexpected  in* 
cident  gave  me  inquietude,  and  was  the  cause  of  my  postr 
poning  writing  to  you  for  so  long  a  time. 

I  bad  hopes  that  it  might  prove  an  ilUfpunded  alarm, 
and  I  wished  to  spare  you  an  uneasiness  you  could  not 
remove  ;  but,  as  you  express  as  much  pain  on  account  of 
my  long  silence  as  you  will  suffer  ivom  knowing  the  cause  of 
i^  I  must  inform  you,  that  Lord  Deanpprt  is  captivated 
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with  a  new  face,  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  again  relaxes 
in  his  attentions  to  Miss  Moyston.  It  must  be  admitted, 
indeed,  that  if  great  beauty  in  a  wife  could  impart  as  last* 
ing  and  solid  happiness  to  a  husband  as  great  fortune,  my 
son  would  act  wisely  in  preferring  this  interloper ;  for  she 
surpasses  Miss  Moyston  as  much  in  the  alurements  of  face 
and  person  as  the  latter  does  her  in  those  of  fortune.  But 
he  has  already  given  proofs,  ivhich  I  need  not  mention  to 
you,  that  mere  beauty  never  could  fix  him  above  a  month ; 
whereas  his  attachment  to  money  seems  to  increase  with 
his  years :  and  besides,  putUng  beauty  entirely  out  of  the 
question  on  the  one  part,  and  fortune  on  the  other.  Miss 
Moyston  would  be  a  much  more  commodious  wife  for  my 
son  than  this  new  charmer.  The  former,  poor  creature,  as 
soon  as  she  finds  herself  entirely  neglected  by  her  husband, 
as  most  assuredly  she  will  be,  if  Deanport  proves  to  be 
her  man,  will  directly  fall  to  pouting,  crying,  and  upbraid- 
ing, until,  finding  them  of  no  efi'ect,  she  will,  at  last,  sink 
into  tameness  and  submission,  and  become  a  slave  for  life, 
with  the  title  of  countess :  whereas,  from  what  I  have  al- 
ready seen  of  the  other,  I  strongly  suspect  that  she  is  in- 
finitely more  likely  to  govern  his  lordship  than  to  be  go- 
verned by  him. 

The  name  of  the  damsel  in  question  is  Clifford  :  she  is 
daughter  of  Northumberland  Clifford,  whom  you  must 
remember.  He  lived  some  time  abroad  after  the  death  of 
bis  wife ;  he  took  this  girl  with  him,  and,  I  understand, 
returned  about  two  years  ago,  and  soon  after  died.  He 
was  cried  up  by  some  people  as  a  man  of  strong  sense,  and 
even  what  they  call  genius.  I  was  a  little  acquainted  with 
him  before  his  marriage ;  but  I  could  not  bear  his  wife, 
and  so  I  dropped  both.  The  girl  resides  at  present  with 
Mr.  Darnley,  who  is  married  to  her  aunt.  What  does 
not  tend  to  remove  any  prejudice  I  may  have  against  this 
miss,  is  her  being  a  favourite  of  that  stately  prop  of  stale 
virginity,  Lady  Diana  Franklin,  who,  of  all  those  whom 
I  hate,  is  the  person  I  hate  the  most.  This  is  placing  her 
ladyshi  p  at  the  head  of  a  pretty  numerous  band. 

When  I  perceived  that  Lord  Deanport  was  moffcf  4haii 
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attentive  to  Miss  Cliflbrd,  I  thought  it  requinto 
m  myself  a  little  of  her  temper  and  dispontion^ 
Lh  that  view  drew  her  into  conversation  two  or 
imcs,  at  the  assemblies  where  I  occasionally  met 
mt  observing  that  Miss  Moyston  could  not  bear 
me  speak  to  her,  I  saw  it  would  not  be  safe  to 
le  so  long  as  to  enable  me  to  form  a  judgment  of 
irmcter,  though  I  could  not  help  being  struck  with 
nner,  which,  it  must  be  confessed^  is  at  once  easy 
pnified,  and  as  cruelly  contrasted  with  poor  MisB 
m's  vulgar  and  constrained  address  as  the  sweet 
lance  of  the  one  is  with  the  sour  aspect  of  the  other, 
sring  that  Mrs.  Demure,  the  rich  handsome  wi« 
sited  Mrs.  Darn  ley.  Miss  Clifford's  aunt,  and  hav^ 
erved  that  she  made  greatly  up  to  the  young  lady, 
rht  I  might  learn  something  of  her  character  and 
ion  from  the  widow :  I  therefore  called  on  her,  ia 
le  of  obtaining  the  information  I  wished.  On  my 
ling  Miss  Clifford,  she  instantly  set  off  on  a  full 
3f  panegyric—^  Oh  !  she  was  the  most  delightful, 
oiable,  best-natured  young  woman  she  had  ever 
'  with  many  accomplishments  which  she  was  enu^ 
g;  when  I  stopped  her  in  the  middle  of  her  ca- 
r  observing,  ^  that  no  woman  in  London  seemed  to 
tuch  the  object  of  admiration  as  her  friend/  She 
1  colour  at  this  remark ;  and,  after  drawing  her 
%  little  longer  than  usual,  said— <><  Miss  Clifford, 
tionably,  is  very  much  admired,^    <  Nay,^  said  I, 

mean  by  the  men  ;  for  I  know  that  the  wom^n  ia 
prefer  others.' 

I  pray,'  said  Mrs.  Demure, '  whether  does  your 
[)  think  men  or  women  the  best  judges?^ 
s  women,  without  doubt,'  answered  !•  / 

n  completely  of  your  ladyship's  opinion,^  said  she, 
?au,'  resumed  I,  <  that  women  are  infinitely  the  best 
3f  every  thing  that  is  truly  worthy  of  admiration, 
'  quality  that  a  woman  of  a  well-formed  mind  pan 
tous  about ;  in  shorty  of  every  thing  except  mere 
:  beauty :  of  that,  to  be  siure,  my  d^ar  madam,  the 
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men  are  the  best  judges ;  and  they,  with  one  voicei  give 
it  in  favour  of  your  beloved  friend.  Miss  Clifford.^ 

*  I  did  not  know,^  said  she,  with  a  face  which  had  sud« 
denly  changed  from  pale  to  crimson,  *  that  they  were  so 
unanimous/ 

<  O  yes  !^  cried  I,  (for  I  love  to  torment  envious  peo- 
ple).—«  O  yes,  my  dear,  quite  unanimous,  as  to  face  and 
shape.  I  heard,*  continued  I,  *  the  duke  of-*—,  and  you 
know  that  nobody  studies  female  beauty  more  minutely 
than  his  grace— -Well,  I  heard  him  declare  that  nothing 
kad  appeared  equal  in  beauty  to  Miss  Clifford  since  the 
reign  of  the  Gunnings."* 

^  The  duke,^  said  she,  checking  a  sigh  and  forcing  a 
smile,  ^  is  an  admirer  of  the  beauties  of  the  last  age,  or  of 
foreign  ^untries. — It  is  sufficient  for  Miss  Clifford  to  have 
lived  some  years  in  Italy  and  France  to  obtain  his  admira? 
lion.* 

I  said  *  I  was  ignorant  that  his  grace  gave  so  great  a  pre* 
ference  to  foreigners.* 

^  Did  yovi  not  know,'  said  she,  *  that  he  is  in  love  with 
the  whole  French  emigration  ?  did  you  not  know  that  these 
French  women  are  attempting  to  give  the  ton  in  London 
as  much  as  they  ever  did  at  Paris  ?  and  as  for  my  friend. 
Miss  Clifford,  she  has  more  the  air  of  an  emigrant  than  of 
an  English  woman.' 

I  owned  1  had  not  observed  it ;  but  she  aaterted  that  it 
was  most  apparent ;  adding,  *  that  she  not  only  had  acquir- 
ed  the  air,  but  likewise  the  sentiments  and  manners,  of  the 
French  ladies,  whicb/  continued  she,  ^  are  far  more  free 
and  easy  than  those  of  our  countrywomen,  and,  probably, 
more  to  the  taste  of  the  meu^  whom  your  ladyship  thinks 
the  best  judges  of  beauty.* 

I  Tvas  pleased  to  hear  an  insinuation  of  this  nature;  be- 
cause Lord  Deanport,  with  that  equity  which  distinguish- 
es  your  sex,  while  he  allows  himself  the  utmost  ktitude, 
is  wonderfully  rigid  in  his  notions  respecting  the  conduct 
of  women.  His  delicacy  in  that  point  is  carried  to  a 
height  that  you  could  hardly  have  conceived  in  a  man 
^ho  has  so  very  little  in  his  behaviour  towards  them. 


With  all  the  inclination  in  the  wor|4  to  believe  Mrs. 
Demure^s  indinuationft  just,  I  confess  I  have  some  doubts 
on  that  head :  first,  because  I  know  the  widow  to  be  as 
malicious  as  a  monkey,  and  as  envious  as  an  old  maid ; 
and,  in  the  second  place,  because  I  recollect  a  very  judi- 
cious observation  of  yours,  when  Miss  ,  then  in  the 
bkxmi  of  her  beauty,  was  given  as  the  authoh  of  a  certain 
report  to  my  disadvantage — *Tke  tnstnualtona  of  one  hani- 
lome  fDoiman^  you  said,  <  against  another  of  superior  beauty^ 
are  never  to  be  believed.'* 

I  will,  however,  make  inquiries  concerning  Mademoiselle 
Clifford,  from  those  whose  testimony  is  more  to  be  de- 
pended on  than  Mrsi  Demure^s.     She  is  too  handsome 
not  to  have  been  exposed  to  many  attacks,  and  particu- 
larly to  those  of  scandal ;  yet,  unless  it  be  the  hints  above 
mentioned,  I  have  heard  nothing  to  her  disadvantage.     I 
plainly  perceive  that  both  the  aunt  and  niece  are  alarm- 
ed', and,  I  fear,  with  too  much  reason.    How  provoking, 
after  all  the  trouble  I  have  taken,  if  this  thoughtless  young 
man  should  throw  himself  away  at  last !     I  am  much  at  a 
loss  how  to  proceed,  and  heartily  wish  you  could  come  to 
town,  were  it  but  for  a  week.     I  have  things  to  consult 
you  on  which  I  cannot  trust  on  paper.     You  will  come^  I 
am  sure,  if  you  possibly  can. 

E.  DCAVPOST. 


Letter  xli. 

From  the  Same  to  the  Same. 

1  CANKOT  help  observing,  toy  good  sir,  that  your  letters 
have  been  wonderfully  laconic  of  tat^:  your  last  was  in  the 
■mercantile  style,  precisely  confined  to  the  needful.  In 
your  present  confinement  you  must  have  much  time  on 
your  hands :  pray  correct  in  your  next  letter  tlie  fault  of 
which  I  eoittplain. 

I  am  still  uneasy  on  account  of  this  Miss  Clifibrd  ;  it 
^evident  that  my  son  becomes  every  day  more  attached 
to  her :  what  will  surprise  you,  however,  she  seems  to  be 
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indifferent  about  him.     This,  in  all  probability,  proceeds 
from  affectation  :  if  so,  miss  is  a  little  out  in  her  politics ; 
she  would  have  succeeded  better  with  Lord  Deanport  by 
afi^ecting  to  be  in  love  with  him.     This  stratagem  frould 
fail  indeed  with  a  woman  so  very  plain  in  her  appearance 
as  M i^s  Moyston,  or  any  other  who  did  not,  to  ^  certain 
degree,  please  his  fancy ;  but  I  am  convinced,  from  what 
I  have  observed  in  his  disposition,  that  a  woman  who 
pleased  him,  though  ever  so  little  at  first,  and  who  would 
infallibly  lose  him  by  apparent  indifference,  might  gradu- 
ally draw  him  on  to  matrimony  merely  by  affecting  an  ir- 
.  resistible  passion  for  him.     You  could  hardly  have  an  idea 
how  many  women  of  my  acquaintance  have  obtained  very 
comfortable  marriages,  by  making  men,  who  would  not 
otherwise  have  ever  thought  of  them,  believe  that  they  se* 
cretly  languished  for  them.     A  large  share  of  vanity,  with 
a  moderate  portion  of  good  nature,  disposes  a  man  to  fall 
into  this  snare.     You  lords  of  the  creation  have  in  ge- 
neral a  far  greater  proportion  of  the  first  than  of  the 
second  :  yet  I  know  a  remarkable  instance  in  which  there 
appeared  an  equal  share  of  both.     A  man  of  fortune,  a  re- 
lation of  my  husband,  arrived  at  the  age  of  fifty  without 
the  smallest  inclination  to  marry.     He  had  been  long  ac- 
quainted with  a  maiden  lady,  about  ten  years  younger 
than  himself,  with  a  considerable  fortune,  but  with  a  dis- 
agreeable countenance,  and  a  disposition  resembling  ber 
face.     The  man  thought  no  more  of  proponng  marriage 
to  her  than  to  the  Dutch  pug  she  always  had  in  her  lap. 

By  the  failure  of  a  house  in  the  city  she  lost  three-fourths 
of  her  fortune.  A  female  acquaintance  of  hers  happened 
to  lament  this  misfortune  to  my  husband^s  relation ;  add- 
ing, as  an  aggravation,  that,  as  she  had  now  lost  all  ber 
money,  her  old  friends  would  no  longer  admit  her  into 
their  loo-parties,  and  the  poor  woman  would  not  know  what 
to  do  with  herself:  she  concluded  by  assuring  him  tliat 
this  unfortunate  lady  had  long  harboured  a  secret  fond- 
ness  for  him. 

My  husband^s  relation  made  proposals  of  marriage  to 
the  ladyi  and  of  course  married  her  next  day. 
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My  husband  was  greatly  astonished,  and  a  little  pro« 
▼oked,  at  this  step  of  his  relation. 

*  Did  you  marry  her  for  her  fortune  V  said  my  lord, 
ironically,  to  the  husband. 

'  Certainly  not,^  answered  he. 

*  Was  it  for  the  sake  of  her  beauty  ?^  added  my  lord. 
^  No ;  I  cannot  say  it  was/  replied  the  other. 

^  Did  you  marry  her  for  the  sake  of  her  sweet  tern* 

per?' 

^  Not  in  the  least,'  answered  the  other. 

'  In  the  devil's  name,  for  whose  sake  did  you  marry 
such  a  woman  ?'  exclaimed  my  lord. 

<  I  married  her  for  God''s  sake,'  answered  the  husband, 
with  resignation. 

My  son,  it  is  true,  is  in  little  danger  of  acting  from  the 
same  motive  ;  but  he  is  assuredly  fond  of  Miss  Clifford ; 
and  were  she  to  show  a  partiality  for  him,  I  should  trem« 
ble  for  the  consequence. 

I  understand  that  she  rides  uncommonly  well ;  that, 
in  the  north,  she  used  sometimes  to  hunt     It  is  surpris- 
ing that  such  excursions  have  not  given  rise  to  some 
stories  that  would  be  worth  communicating  to  my  son : 
perhaps  some  such  may  exist,  though  confined  to  North- 
umberland; if  so,  I  am  in  a  fair  way  of  hearing  of  them. 
I  have  learnt  that  a  certain  Mr.  Proctor  had  for  many 
years  the  management  of  Clifford's  estate,  and  lived  in 
great  intimacy  with  his  family.    The  man,  however,  I  am 
told,  is  rather  on  ill  terms  with  young  Clifford,  and  of 
course  will  not  be  disposed  to  conceal  any  thing  he  knows 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  family.    This  man  is  in  opulent 
circumstances,  a  widower,  about  the  age  of  fifty,  and  has 
the  reputation  of  being  a  very  prudent  man.     You  will 
probably  suspect  the  truth  of  the  last  article,  when  I  in- 
form you  that  he  lately  made  a  proposal  of  marriage  to  a 
blooming  lass  of  twenty-two.    You  must  remember  Peggy 
Almond,  the  handsome  girl  you  have  seen  with   me  in 
Ywksliire.     As  she  has  little  or  no  fortune,  her  aunt,  and 
other  relations,  were  all  eager  for  her  accepting  so  advan- 
tageous an  offer ;  and,  the  girl  herself  having  more  love 


for  his  fortune  than  aversion  against  his  person,  ihe  match 
would  have  taken  place,  had  I  not  interfered.    I  certun- 
ly  was  of  more  use  to  Mr.  Proctor,  on  this  occasion,  than 
all  his  prudence ;  for  I  persuaded  the  girl  to  declhie  the 
oifer ;  representing  him  as  a  morose,  vulgar  old  roan,  who 
would  coop  her  up  in  a  gloomy  house  in  Northumberland^ 
and  prevent  her  from  ever  seeing  London,  or  fashionable 
life,  any  more.    My  reason  was,  that  if  the  man  bad  really 
been  so  mad  as  to  marry  her,  I  should  have  lost  her  com-' 
|Miny,  which  I  find  rather  an  amusing  resource  when  I  ga 
to  the  seat  in  Yorkshire.    I,  understanding  that  he  is  soon 
to  be  at  York,  when  of  course  he  will  visit  the  aunt,  with 
whom  Peggy  lives,  I  have  written  to  her  to  draw  from  him 
all  the  information  she  can  respecting  the  Clifford  family, 
and  particularly   the   private    history    of  mademoiselle. 
That  she  may  do  this  with  the  more  zeal,  I  have  given  her 
reason  to  hope  that  I  may  send  for  her  soon  to  the  capital. 
You  cannot  have  an  idea  of  the  piower  of  this  bribe  on  the 
mind  of  a  girl  deep-read  in  plays  and  novels,  who  is  con- 
strained to  live  in  the  country,  and  is  intoxicated  with 
admiration  of  the  amusements  of  the  town.     If  Mr.  Proc- 
tor had  offered  to  carry  her,  for  two  or  three  months  every 
season,  to  London,  she  would  have  accepted  his  hand,  in 
spite  of  all  I  could  have  said  or  done.     Indeed,  it  was  by 
assuring  her  that  I  would  take  her  thither  with  me  last 
season  that  I  prevailed  on  her  to  reject  his  suit;  which  I 
no  sooner  knew  she  had  done,  than  I  wrote  a  most  afiec- 
tionatc  epistle,  in  which  I  stated  to  her  an  insurmountable 
reason  for  leaving  her  behind  ;  and  poor  Peggy  was  oblig- 
ed to  return  to  her  aunt  at  York,  disappointed  of  a  hus- 
band ;  and,  what  slie  felt  as  severely,  disappointed  of  a 
journey  to  London . 

Though  this  girl  is  a  real  resource  to  me  in  the  countiyf 
I  have  not  the  least  need  of  her  in  town,  and  have  there* 
fore  always  found  pretext  for  leaving  her  behind.  On  the 
present  occasion,  however,  I  thought  it  expedient  tothrovr 
out  the  old  lure  to  her,  which,  whether  I  may  find  it  con- 
venient to  verify  her  expectations  or  not,  will  render  her 
bappy  in  the  meantime ;  for  I  am  convinced  she  thinks 
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tnd  dreams  of  nothing  but  London  ever  since  she  received 
my  last  lettter. 

You  shall  know,  in  good  time,  the  efiect  of  her  inquiries 
oonceming  Miss  Clifibrd.  In  the  meantime,  I  endeavour, 
hj  every  means  in  my  power,  to  keep  Miss  Moyston  and 
her  aunt  in  good^humour :  the  latter  is  the  most  trouble- 
stmie  of  the  two.  She  insists  on  making  me  acquainted 
with  her  most  intimate  friends  and  relations,  all  of  whom 
die  characterizes  as  the  best  kind  of  people  in  the  world, 
and  perfectly  genteel ;  and  all  of  whom  I  find  of  the  mosi 
&gusting  vulgarity.  The  unconscionable  woman  in- 
Bsted  on  my  accompanying  her  to  Lady  Mangoes  rout,  to 
which  I  had  previously  determined  not  to  go,  having  al- 
ready found  it  a  service,'not  only  of  great  fatigue,  but  also 
of  some  danger. 

But,  you  will  say,  <  Who  is  Lady  Mango  ? 

That  is  a  question  which  requires  an  answer  at  some 
length. — If  I  find  leisure,  you  shall  have  it ;  for  this  wo- 
man^s  history  is  singular  enough. 

£.  DEAXFOET. 


LETTER  XLII. 
Tht  CouKTSss  of  Deasport  to  Miss  Almond,  York. 


• 


UY  HEAR  PEGGY,  London, 

I  ou  were  witness  to  the  pain  I  felt  on  our  separation  :— 
the  same  cruel  circumstances  which  prevented  me  from 
bringing  you  with  me  to  town  have  also  prevented  my  an- 
wrering  any  of  the  kind  letters  I  have  received  from  you 
•ince  my  arrival.  You  cannot  imagine  how  I  have  been 
worried  with  business ;  but  it  is  now  almost  over,  and  I  am 
in  tome  hopes  that  I  may  still  have  it  in  my  power  to  send 
&r  you  before  the  end  of  the  season.  I  hope  your 
sunt,  to  whom  I  beg  you  will  present  my  affectionate 
compliments,  will  be  prevailed  on  to  part  with  you. 
We  shall  return  together  to  Yorkshire  ;  and,  after 
you  are  tired  with  the  amusements  of  the  town,  I  an- 
tOL.  vii.  s 
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ticipate  the  rural  felicity   we  ftfiall  enjoy  at  Willow* 
Bank. 

In  one  of  your  letters  you  inform  rae»  that  it  is  univers- 
ally believed  in  Yorkshire  that  Liord  Deaiiport  is  imnie* 
diately  to  be  married  to  Miss  Moyston ;  and  in  your  last 
you  say  that  you  have  just  heard  of  his  having  fallenr  tni 
love  with  Miss  CliiFord  of  Northumberland ;  which  it  was 
thought,  would  break  the  intended  match.  You  have  tO(y 
much  good  sense,  my  dear,  to  believe  all  the  idlef  stories 
that  are  circulated ;  and  I  hope  you  have  a  better  opinion 
of  my  song's  understanding,  than  to  imagine  that  he  would 
act  contrary  to  reason  and  propriety.  Miss  Moyston  is  a 
virtuous  young  lady,  worthy  of  the  hand  of  the  first  no- 
bleman of  this  kingdom.  As  for  the  Missr  Clifford  you 
mention,  I  know  little  or  nothing  about  her ;  but  I  will 
own  to  you,  as  a  friend,  that  you  have  excited  my  curios- 
ity  to  know  somewhat  of  that  damsel.  They  tell  me  she 
has  been  a  good  deal  abroad,  and  has  much  the  appearance 
of  a  French  woman,  t  should  like  to  know  on  what  ac- 
count she  went  abroad  so  unexpectedly^  what  rmnours  were 
excited  in  the  country  on  that  head,  and  how  she  spent 
her  time  in  Nortliumberland  after  her  return  :  I  hear  she 
used  to  hunt  a  good  deal.  Of  these  and  other  particulars 
concerning  her,  you  may  procure  me  a  circumstantial  ac- 
count,from  your  old  friend  Mr.  Proctor,  who  lived  on  an 
intimate  footing  with  Miss  Clifford's  father,  and  had  the 
management  of  his  affairs  when  he  was  abroad.  I  approv- 
ed of  your  refusing  Mr.  P'rodtor,  notwithstandllig  his  sup* 
posed  wealth ;  because  he  is  a  retired  kind  of  man,  and 
lives  not  in  that  sphere  of  life  in  which  you  are  foimed 
for  shining.  I  am  glad,  however,  to  hear  that  he  still 
continues  the  victim  of  your  eyes  ;  because  he  may  have 
it  in  his  power  to  be  useful  to  you  in  various  ways. 

I  hear  he  is  soon  to  be  at  York ;  and  will  no  doubt  be 
frequently  at  your  aunt^s  during  his  stay.  You  will  then 
find  opportunities  of  getting  the  information  I  want. 

I  dare  say  that  you  will  manage  the  business  with  your 
usual  address,  and  without  letting  it  be  known  that  I  am' 
the  person  for  whom  you  make  the  inquiries.     You  shall 


faiow  at  meeting  on  what  aeoount  I  am  desiroui  of  hav- 
ing this  Information  i  for  which  I  am  the  more  impatient; 
because  the  sooner  it  comes  the  sooner  will  it  be  in  my 
{tower  to  send  for  you.    I  remain  yours  affectionately, 

1L.  D. 
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Tie  Countess  of  Deavfoblt  to  JaiIes  Qri^jull,  Esq. 

Ladt  FAao  was  seized  with  a  violent  indigestion,  after 
supping  very  heartily  on  capon  stuffed  #ith  truflles.  This 
terrified  her  to  such  a  degree,  that  she  has  changed  the 
night  of  her  assembly  from  Sunday  to  Monday.  She  is 
itill  very  ill,  but  I  sincerely  hope  she  will  recover ;  for  it 
would  be  very  hard  were  she  to  make  her  escap!^  before 
I  had  one  other  chance  fot  the  money  slie  won  from  mH  last 
week. 

Meanwhile,  as  ilohfeof  my  acquaintance  who  fiave  card- 
^wrties  on  Sunday  Are  as  yet  come  to  town,  I  shall  employ 
this  evening  in  endeavouring  to  amuse  myself  and  you 
with  the  history  I  promised.  Lady  Mango  is  the  offspring 
tf  a  respectable  grocer  in  the  city,  who,  having  a  variety 
of  daughters;  thought  it  a  prudent  speculation  to  send  the 
handsomest^  and  most  troublesome  of  them,  on  a  matrimci^ 
nial  venture  to  Bengal ;  where  she  UsiA  the  good  luck  td 
hit  the  fancy  of  Mr.  Mango,  just  after  he  had  made  an 
immense  fortune  by  some  very  advantageous  contracts: 
He  paid  assiduous  court  to  the  girl,  made  her  splendid  of^ 
lers,  and  was  fit  hopes  of  bringing  the  intrigue  to  a  hap^ 
pj  conclusion  without  marriage ;  but,  profiting  by  the  ex* 
perience  she  had  had  previous  to  her  leaving  London,  she 
ngectcd  all  terms  in  which  that  ceremony  was  not  an  arti- 
de.  After  a  haird  struggle  between  his  prudence  and  hU 
passioD,  the  latter  obtained  the  victory,  and  Mr.  Mangd 
Ms  married  to  Miss  Figgs; 

He  was  otfe  of  those  men  who  put  a  great  importantif 

s  9 
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on  whatever  contributes,  even  in  the  smallest  degree^  to 
their  own  ease ;  and  little  or  none  to  what  conduces,  even 
in  the  greatest  degree,  to  the  ease  of  others.  This  dispo- 
sition is  by  no  means  very  uncommon ;  but  Mr.^  Mango 
possessed  it  in  rather  a  greater  degree  than  usual.  In  him, 
however,  this  did  not  proceed  from  any  positive  cruelty 
of  temper ;  but  merely  from  an  indolence  of  mind,  which 
prevented  him  from  ever  thinking  of  any  body^s  sensations 
but  his  own.  In  the  East  Indies,  where  men  of  his  for- 
tune travel  in  palanquins,  have  staves  to  fan  the  fTies  from 
them  while  they  repose,  and  are  surrounded  by  the  most 
obsequious  dependents,  this  kind  of  indulgence  of  self, 
and  forgetfulness  of  others,  may  be  carried  greater  lengths 
without  a  chovk  than  in  England.  Mr.  Mango  was  ob^ 
liged  to  his  wife  for  instructing  him,  that  another  person 
in  his  own  family,  besides  himself,  had  a  will  of  their  own } 
and  that  it  would  tend  to  his  tranquillity  to  follow  that 
person's  will  instead  of  his  own.  This  she  accomplished 
without  the  assistance  of  genius ;  and  without  any  talent 
whatever,  except  obstinacy ;  for  in  all  other  respects  she 
was  a  weak  woman.  She  made  it  a  rule  to  insist,  with  un* 
remitting  perseverance,  on  every  measure  she  proposed, 
until  it  was  adopted  :  and,  byadhering  to  this  simple  rule, 
all  her  measures  were  sooner  or  later  adopted ;  for,  what 
point  will  not  a  man  give  up,  rather  than  hear  an  eternal 
harping  on  the  same  string  ? 

After  Mrs.  Mango  had  obtained  the  great  object  of  her 
voyage  to  the  East  Indies,  her  next  was  to  prevail  on 
her  husband  to  return  to  England  ;  where  the  splendour 
in  which  she  proposed  to  live  was  more  flattering  to  her 
imagination  than  the  luxuries  at  her  command  where  she 
was.  Mr.  Mango  informed  her,  ^  that  the  situation  of 
his  affairs  required  that  his  family  should  remain  another 
year  in  the  East  Indies  i*  and  she  informed  him,  *  thai 
it  would  be  better  for  him  and  his  family  to  return  that 
very  season  to  England ."^  Slie  repeated  this  every  day, 
and  every  hour  of  the  day,  for  a  month  :  after  which  the 
whole  family  embarked 

On  their  passage  home,  the  wife  was  observed  to  be  ia 
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good  spirits,  even  when  the  weather  was  bad :  whereas 
die  husband  conipliuned  of  sickness,  even  when  the  wea- 
ker was  good :  and  a  Uttle  before  they  arrived  at  Ports-' 
mouth,  he  acknowledged  to  one  of  the  passengers,  that 
Iris  last  eoniraet  was  the  most  unfortunate  one  he  had  ever 
made. 

He  had  hardly  any  acquaintance  in  London ;  and  lie 
was  not  much  flattered  by  that  of  his  wife^s  relations. 
Mr*  and  Mrs.  Mango  were,  therefore,  seldom  together ; 
ami  he  appeared  rather  low-spirited  for  some  Ume  after 
tbehr  arrival :  yet,  when  she  asked  him  how  he  liked  Lon- 
don, he  had  the  politeness  to  answer,  *  that,  on  the  whole, 
he  preferred  it  to  living  aboard  a  ship.^ 

By  habit,  London  became  less  disagreeable  to  him ;  and 
as  he  saw  little  of  his  wife,  and  had  formed  some  new  ac- 
quaintance whose  society  amused  him,  he  began  to  get 
the  better  of  his  dejection,  when  his  spouse  opened  on 
him  a  new  source  of  vexation,  which  lasted  all  his  life. 

Mr.  Mangoes  Christian  name  was  Jeremiah.  When  a 
boy  at  school,  his  comrades,  for  some  whimsical  reason, 
when  they  wished  to  tease  him,  used  to  call  him  Sir 
Jeremiah,  Nothing  provoked  him  so  much  ;  and  he  held 
in  utter  abhorrence  the  appellation  ever  after.  He  never 
ngned  Jeremiah,  but  always  J.  Mango.  His  correspond- 
ents were  instructed  to  address  their  letters  to  him  in  the 
same  manner.  If  he  received  one  with  Jeremiah  at  full 
length,  it  put  him  out  of  humour  the  whole  day. 

Most  unfortunately  for  this  gentleman,  the  husband  of 
one  of  bis  wife^s  acquaintance  was  knighted ;  and  his  spouse, 
of  course,  instead  of  Mrs.  Lotion,  was  called  Lady  Lotion. 
This  was  a  great  mortification  to  Mrs.  Mango,  who  consi- 
dered herself  as  the  superior  of  this  acquaintance,  because 
her  husband  was  richer,  and  because,  as  she  asserted,  she 
was  sprung  from  a  more  ancient  and  honourable  family 
of  grocers  than  the  other. 

Mr.  Mango  having  come  home  one  day  in  a  gayer  hu- 
mour than  usual  to  dinner, — after  a  little  preface,  his 
spouse  saidf  *  that  his  friends  were  surprised  that  he  did 
l|ot  iqpply  to  le  created  a  knighu* 
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The  poor  man  tiqned  pale  in  an  iostanty  anfl  burst  \n^ 
to  a  cold  sweat :  he  well  kneff  the  consequence  of  havjog 
that  dignity  conferred  on  him  would  be  to  haye  the  de« 
tested  name  of  Sir  Jeremiah  sounded  in  his  ears  for  the 
inest  of  his  life.  He  had  of]^|n  Ranked  |iis  stars  that  this 
idea  had  never  entered  his  wife^s  head,  and  had  once  cau* 
^oned  one  of  his  friends  never  to  mention,  in  her  |ne- 
sence,  the  name  of  a  relation  of  his,  who  made  a  continue 
al  display  of  a  foreign  badge  upon  ^is  breast,  and  luu) 
Sir  pronounced  before  his  name.  The  same  friend  told 
ine,  that  Mr.  Mango,  in  the  fulness  of  his  heart,  on  this 
affecting  subject,  had  expressed  himself^  with  soi^e  varia^ 
tipn^  in  the  words  of  bt|iello ; 

*  It  bai  pleswd  hMTtn 
To  try  me  with  afliction» 
To  steep  me  Sd  marriage  to  the  very  lipa. 
To  give  to  captiyi  |y  me  and  my  utmost  hopes  ; 
Yet  stiU  I  6nd»  in  some  place  of  my  soul, 
A  drop  of  comfort.— I  am  not  yet 
A  fixed  figure  for  the  time  of  scorn 
To  point  his  slow  iinmovin|(  finger  at*— — 

f  For,!  continued  he,  in  a  less  ^mphatip  tone,  <  though 
I  hear  frequently  of  wives  teasing  their  husbands  to  ap- 
ply to  be  made  knights,  yet  that  cursed  fantasy  has  never 
occurred  to  mine ;  and  I  hope  to  slip  quietly  out  of  the 
world  without  being  br^uided  with  ^he  borri^  appeil^on  of 
Sir  Jeremiah,^ 

Such  being  Mr,  Mangoes  sentiments,  it  is  easy  to  ima- 
gine, how  much  he  must  have  been  shocked  at  what  hn 
wife  said.  He  made  no  immediate  reply,  having  some  faint 
hope  thaV  it  was  a  transient  idea  which  6l\e  might  nevei; 
resume.  But  when  Mrs.  l^ango  repeated  what  she  had 
said,  he  meekly  represented  to  her  the  horror  he  felt  at 
the  thought  of  having  the  odious  name  of  Sir  Jeremiah 
continually  resounded  in  his  ears,  and  earnestly  begged 
that  she  would  not  insist  on  a  measure  v:hicb^  would  subi 
jject  him  to  such  a  mortification. 

'  To  this  Mrs,  Man^  replied,  <  that  he  was  to  blame  iif 
disliking  the  name  of  Jeremiah ;  that,  though  not  a  roy- 
al name.  like  those  of  Davids  wd  SoIqoiod,  and  yu^jo^ioipii 
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tnd  others,  yet  it  was  a  scripture  name  as  much  as  any 
of  them,  and  the  name  of  a  great  prophet ;  that  although 
(he  French  revolution  had  decrea^  the  number  of  kings, 
and  increased  that  of  prophets,  yet  a  great  prophet  was 
as  great  a  rarity  as  a  great  king,  and  in  a  short  time,  pec* 
haps,  would  be  a  greater ;  that  the  appellation  of  Sir  Jer&- 
miah^  therefore,  was  at  least  as  respectable  as  that  of  Sir 
finy  thing  else.  She  also  represented  that  every  alderman, 
contractor,  apothecary,  physician,  and  broker  in  London^ 
who  had  scraped  together  ope-half  of  his  fortune,  applied 
to  be  created  a  baronet  or  knight ;  tliat  the  difference  was 
nothing  to  her;  and,  as  he  had  ho  children,  was  as  little 
tp  him ;  but  that  it  was  indispensably  necessary  that  he 
should  be  the  one  or  the  other/ 

Mr.  Mango  was  too  well  acquainted  with  the  persever- 
ing temper  of  his  wife  to  have  any  hope,  after  this  declara- 
tion, of  prevailing  on  her  to  renounce  her  whim  He , 
well  knew  that  the  same  representation,  in  more  acrimo- 
nious terms,  would  be  made  to  him  at  breakfast,  dinner, 
and  supper,  as  well  as  in  bed,  until  the  point  was  carried : 
he  therefore  thought  it  best  to  contest  the  matter  no  long« 
er ;  but,  making  a  virtue  of  necessity,  applied  to  a  friend 
who  had  some  small  interest  at  court,  and  he  was  soon 
after  created  a  knight,  and  was,  to  his  sorrow,  denominat- 
ed Sir  Jeremiah  ;  and  his  wife,  to  her  great  satisfaction, 
became  Lady  Mango. 

After  this,  she  gave  entertainments  more  unmerciful  by 
than  ever :  she  invited  all  the  West  as  well  as  the  East 
Indies  to  her  routs  and  assemblies,  at  which  she  glitters 
with  gold  and  jewels,  like  the  queen  of  Sheba  at  Bartho- 
lomew-fair, and  never  fails  to  gather  such  a  crowd,  that 
her  company  are  as  well  squeezed  as  at  any  assembly  or 
rout  within  the  bills  of  mortality.  I  was  present  at  one 
in  very  hot  weather,  when  several  women  fainted ;  and  a 
corpulent  lady,  dressed  in  black  with  a  mass  of  white 
plumage  on  her  head,  happening  to  enter  at  the  instant, 
Mr.  Travers,  who  stood  by  me,  said,  «  Thank  heaven  f 
here  comes  a  hearse  to  carry  off  the  dead  bodies.* 

9ut  poor  Mr.  Mango  did  not  long  survive  the  name  of 
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Sir  Jeremiah :  it  gave  a  knell  to  bis  heart,  and  a  kind  of 
hectic  sufPused  his  cheek  as  often  as  he  heard  it  pronoun- 
ced* He  dwindled  and  died  at  no  distant  date  after  he  re- 
ceived the  honour  of  knighthood. 

Though  his  fate  was  evident  several  weeks  before  it  took 
place,  Mrs.  Mango  would  never  admit  that  he  was  in  any 
danger,  nor  ever  altered  her  own  way  of  living.  She  told 
her  company,  that  he  delighted  in  seeing  every  body  merry 
around  him :  but,  when  she  was  told  that  her  husband  was 
actually  dead,  she  made  as  great  display  of  surprise  and 
sorrow  as  if,  in  the  midst  of  perfect  healdi,  he  had  dropped 
down  in  an  apoplexy. 

Her  sorrow,  however,  became  real,  when  his  last  will 
was  examined.  She  knew  that  he  had  made  ime  will,  by 
which  she  was  left  a  large  sum  ;  but  she  did  not  know  that 
he  had  afterwards  made  another,  cancelling  the  first,  and 
leaving  the  whole  of  his  fortune  among  his  relations ;  so 
that  she  has  nothing  but  the  jointure  granted  by  her  con- 
tract of  marriage.  Thaij  however,  is  sufficiently  ample  to 
enable  her  to  indulge  her  only  passion,  by  giving  frequent 
entertainments,  in  all  of  which  she  is  sure  to  appear  as 
ridiculous,  though  not  so  magnificently  dressed,  as  in  the 
days  of  her  husband.  The  Moystons  assure  me  that  I 
am  a  very  great  favourite  of  Lady  Mango.— -I  cultivate 
her  partly  as  a  subject  of  laughter,  but  chiefly  because  she 
is  admired  by  the  Moystons.  The  outlines  of  the  fore- 
going portrut  I  had  from  the  aunt.  The  colouring  you 
willy  at  first  sight,  perceive  to  be  that  of  your  humble  ser« 
vanty 

£.  OEANPOBT* 
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Jam£3  Grikdilj.,  Esq.  to  the  CouNTKss  o/'Deanport. 

Di  OTHiNG  could  be  more  destructive  of  all  your  ladyship's 
projecU,  with  regard  to  JLord  Deanport,  than  his  attach- 
ment to  Miss  CliSbrdi    I  saw  her  first  as  I  passixl  through 
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I«ausanne,  where  she  then  resided  witli  her  father.  She 
was  even  then  universally  admired,  not  only  on  account 
of  her  beauty,  but  also  for  the  acutenessof  her  understand*- 
ing.  I  was  afterwards  informed,  that  a  young  English- 
man, of  immense  fortune,  had  fallen  in  love  with  her^ 
proposed  marriage,  and  offered  settlements,  which  few 
peers  could,  with  less  inconvenience,  have  made  good» 
Her  refusal  of  this  gentleman  was  the  more  surprising, 
because  he  was  of  a  character  which  women  in  general 
wish  most  to  find  in  a  husband  ;  handsome,  liberal,  and  of 
so  pliant  a  temper,  that  she  could  not  have  failed  to  have 
had  the  entire  disposal  of  him  and  his  fortune.  What  do 
you  think  was  the  girPs  objection  ?  She  discovered,  that, 
notwithstanding  his  having  had  an  university  education, 
he  had  not  the  least  taste  for  reading ;  of  course,  was  ra^- 
ther  ignorant ;  and,  in  her  opinion,  forsooth,  greatly  bc^ 
Death  the  intellectual  standard  which  she  thought  indis- 
pensable ;  and  she  viewed  him  with  a  kind  of  compassion, 
bordering  on  contempt.  The  most  surprising  part  of  the 
story  is^  that  the  father,  instead  of  combating  the  childish 
and  romantic  notions  of  his  daughter,  rather  encouraged 
(hem.  Thus  this  man  o(  strong  sense  and  genius  los«t  at| 
opportunity  of  marrying  his  daughter  advantagcoubiy ; 
which  a  man  of  common  sense,  without  a  particle  of  genius, 
would  have  seized^ 

This  very  singular  prejudice  of  the  girl  in  favour  of 
pedants,  I  presume,  did  not  last  long;  for  in  France  and 
Italy  she  was  distinguished  for  the  graces  and  accomplisbr 
,  pnents  peculiar  to  her  sex  ;  seemed  to  know  tlie  full  value 
of  even  her  external  charms,  and  to  have  the  same  taste 
with  otlier  beauties,  for  admiration  on  their  account. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  her  having  severely  repented 
the  egregious  folly  of  her  conduct  at  Lausanne,  which  in- 
deed nothing  but  youth  and  inexperience  could  render  at 
All  excusable.  The  more  sensibly  she  feehs  for  her  error, 
the  more  anxious  will  she  be  to  re^ir  it,  when  a  similar 
opportunity  occurs. 

As  for  her  airs  of  indifference  respecting  Lord  Deanport, 
Hiej  proceed^  I  am  convinced,  ffon  coquetry,  and  are  iiw 
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tended  to  fan  his  flame  up  to  the  marrying  pmnt ;  for, 
though  naturally  of  a  lively  temper,  yet  I  understand  that 
she  18  of  a  very  different  character  from  her  brother,  who 
is  pne  of  the  most  rash,  headstrong  young  fellows  alive, 
everlastingly  in  one  scrape  or  another. 

But,  though  she  may  deserve  the  character  of  being  far 
more  circumspect  than  him,  it  is  by  np  means  improbable 
that,  during  her  residence  abroad,  or  since  her  return,  she 
may  have  been  sufficiently  unguarded  in  her  conduct  to 
leave  room  for  constructions  which  would  have  a  strong 
effect  on  the  suspicious  mind  of  Lord  Dcapport :  but  this 
must  be  managed  with  great  delicacy ;  any  attempt  to  pre« 
judicc  him  against  her,  without  being  successful,  would 
rivet  him  more  to  her  th^n  ever.  Nobody  knows,  better 
than  your  ladyship,  how  easy  it  is  for  a  woman  to  convince 
her  lover  of  her  innocence,  and  to  turn  his  rage  against 
her  accusers.  Whatever  accounts  you  may  receive  from 
Miss  Almond,  therefore,  I  dare  say  you  will  be  cautious 
respecting  the  manner  and  terms  in  which  they  are  com- 
municated to  your  son. 

Your  ladyship  may  think  the  idea  whimsical ;  but  I 
pannot  help  being  of  opinion,  that  your  son  might  be  cur- 
ed of  his  partiality  fpr  this  lady  by  insinuations  of  a  differ- 
ent nature.  You  must  have  observed,  that  he  never  could 
endure  the  company  of  persons  of  distinguished  genius; 
and,  though  nobody  can  be  more  fond  of  the  reputation 
of  wit,  or  more  ready  to  display  every  spark  of  that  kind 
that  occurs  to  his  imagination,  yet  he  hates  the  same  dis- 
position in  those  who  are  more  successful  than  himself. 
He  can  bear  no  rival  near  the  throne  :  be  shuns  all  com- 
panies in  which  he  is  not  considered  as  supreme,  not  only 
in  rank,  but  repartee.  He  finds  little  difficulty  with  re- 
spect to  the  first ;  but  when  he  adheres  rigorously  to  the 
last  article,  his  society  is  confined  to  admiring  dependents, 
listeners,  and  otKers,  whom  your  ladyship  used  to  express 
uneasiness  at  seeing  him  connected  with.  This  prejudice 
against  the  society  of  men  of  talents  or  genius  he  has  in  a 
still  stronger  degree  against  women  of  the  same  descrip* 
iipu.    He  cannot  bear  the  company  of  «  fem^e  who  hfU 
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the  letft  pnrtenBion  of  that  kind :  and  I  air;  very  much 
mistilkeB,  if  all  the  passion  he  feels  for  Miss  Clifford  could 
muqtain  its  ground  against  the  dislike  be  has  to  womeq 
of  distinguished  wit  and  understanding;^,  which  he  cannot 
always  suppress,  even  to  bis  nearest  relations.  I  am  not 
absolutely  convinced  that  you  yourself  are^  on  all  ooca^ 
sions,  an  exception. 

In  my  humble  opinion,  therefore,  you  have  a  better 
chance  of  breaking  his  connection  with  Miss  Clifford  by 
representing  her  to  him  as  a  woman  of  spirit,  higiily  ac^ 
complished  and  intelligent,  than  by  insiqqations  to  the 
prejudice  of  her  character  in  any  respect ;  besides,  her 
whole  conduct  and  conversation  will  tend  to  confirm  your 
representations  respecting  the  first,  and  to  destroy  the  cre^ 
dit  of  the  second* 

I  upderstand,  indeed,  that  (hough  Miss  Clifford  really 
possessc^s  a  good  deal  of  wit,  she  is  not  so  apt  to  exhibit  it 
in  mixed  company  as  most  people  of  wit  are :  it  may  be 
necessary,  therefore,  to  engage  some  of  your  female  ac- 
ouaintance  to  provol^ei  her  in  the  presence  of  his  lordship, 
by  an  attac|^  on  some  of  her  absent  friends ;  this  wi|l  cer- 
tainly throw  her  off  her  guard,  and  she  will  defend  them  * 
Vrith  a  spirit  which  will  show  her  in  her  true  colours: 
or,  if  you  should  not  have  an  opportunity  for  this,  it 
would  answer  the  same  purpose  to  invent  a  few  Aon. 
wotsj  (an  easy  task  fpr  your  ladyship),  and  have  them  re- 
peated to  your  son  as  the  happy  effusions  of  Miss  CUQbrdV 
irit. 

I  have  heard  of  the  Mr.  Proctor  you  mention  :  he  is  a 
l^ealc  man.  He  rejected  very  tempting  offers  for  his  in« 
(erest  at  an  election,  though  he  had  no  other  connection 
with  the  candidate  he  supported  than  his  having  been  the 
friend  of  Clifford,  the  father ;  this  seems  ne?(t  t<^  idiotism  : 
for  Mr.  Clifford  was,  at  that  time,  dead. 

However  his  love  to  li^iss  Almond,  and  hatred  to  youn^ 
Clifford,  may  prompt  him  to  disclose  circumstances,  re^ 
specting  bis  sister,  which  may  promote  your  ladyship^a 
fcheme,  I  must  repeat,  that  you  cannot  be  too  cau* 
tioiis  of  av9idin|(  any  innnuatipna  Hiauui^  th^  yo^nff 
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lady,  whose  falsehood  is  likely  to  be  discovered  to  your 
•on. 

I  am  extremely  concerned  that  I  cannot  leaye  diis  place 
at  present.  Besides  his  bodily  disease,  my  poor  cousin  is 
in  so  very  weak  a  state  of  mind,  tliat  he  could  be  swayed 
to  my  thing  by  those  around  him ;  and  I  can  trust  none 
of  them.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  deed  he  could  execute, 
in  his  present  state,  would  be  valid  in  law ;  but  I  am  not 
ccrtiun  that  it  would  not ;  and  still  less  what  he  might  be 
induced  to  do  if  I  were  absent :  I  am  resolved,  therefore, 
not  to  quit  my  post  till  all  is  over.  There  is  no  knowing 
how  long  he  may  linger,  for  the  doctors  cannot  persuade 
him  to  take  any  of  their  prescriptions. 

I  hope  Lord  Deanport  is  fully  sensible  of  the  obliga- 
tions he  lies  under  to  your  ladyship  for  the  great  attention 
you  have  always  paid  to  his  interest,  and  tliat  he  will 
show  his  gratitude  in  the  most  substantial  manner  as  soon 
as  his  marriage  with  Miss  Moyston  is  concluded  ;  but  I 
do  believe  that^  or  some  other  event  of  the  same  nature^ 
must  previously  take  place.  He  may,  I  imagine,  be  pre- 
vailed on  to  part  with  what  he  feels  superfluous ;  but  I 
question  greatly  whether  any  sense  of  obligation  will  make 
him  yield  to  another  what  he  thinks  in  the  smallest  degree 
accessary  to  himself. 

I  admire  the  portrait  prodigiously  that  your  ladyship 
was  so  obliging  as  to  send  me,  especially  the  colouring, 
which,  in  my  opinion,  is  exquisite.  It  is  long  since  I 
,knew  that  you  were  a  very  ingenious  artist,  but  I  was  unr 
acquainted  with  your  chief  excellence  before.  There  is 
one  other  use,  however,  which  you  might  make  of  Lady 
3f  ango  and  her  East-India  friends,  besides  that  of  turn- 
ing them  into  ridicule :  they  generally  play  deep,  and 
aome  of  them  very  inattentively.  I  dare  swear  your  la- 
dyship would  win  from  most  of  them,  in  whatever  seat  you 
were  placed.  I  remain  your  ladyship's  most  obedient  and 
faithful  servant, 

J.  CaiNPILU 

F.  S     Your  ladyship  is  so  admirabli^  a  painter*  that 
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I  should  be  highly  obliged  for  a  sketch  of  the  fair  widow' 
Demure,  from  your  pencil.  You  seem  to  think  me  better 
acquainted  with  her  than  I  am. 


LETTER  XLV. 

liADY  DeANPORT  to  JaMES  GbINDILL,  JSsq^ 

Londoiu 

I  WILL  not  be  so  uncandid  as  to  dispute  the  validity  of 
your  reasons  for  remaining  fixed  to  your  post.  I  should 
never  forgive  myself,  if  in  consequence  of  your  yielding 
to  my  solicitation^  your  cousin  were  influenced  by  those 
around  him  to  make  settlements  prejudicial  to  your  inter* 
est*  Whilst  I  regret  your  absence,  therefore,  I  cannot 
help  approving  of  your  perseverance. 

You  shall  have  the  sketch  you  desire,  of  the  widow  De-i 
mure ; — though  she  tries  to  conceal  some  of  her  strongest 
features,  I  tliink  I  have  caught  them  all. 

I  beg  you  to  take  notice  of  my  goodness,  in  comply^ 
ing  with  your  request,  at  the  very  instant  when  you  refuse 
mine. 

Mrs*  Demure^s  father  had  a  large  estate  in  one  of  our 
West-India  islands  :  her  mother  was  a  native  of  that  coun« 
try.  When  they  quitted  it,  to  establish  themselves  in 
England,  their  family  consisted  of  two  sons  and  a  daugh« 
ter  ;  so  that,  although  the  father  was  rich,  this  daughter 
had  but  a  moderate  portion. 

The  Christian-names,  of  Mary,  Ann,  Elizabeth,  &c. 
which  it  was  anciently  the  custom  in  this  island  for  pa-^ 
rents  to  bestow  upon  their  daughters,  began,  some  years 
ago,  to  be  changed  for  Maria,  Anna,  Eliza.  Those,  with 
other  royal,  imperial,  and  poetical  names,  came  afterwards 
so  much  in  fashion,  that  Carolinas,  Charlottas,  Augustas, 
Julias,  and  Sophias,  are  now  to-be  found  in  every  alley 
of  Loudon ;  and  particularly,  as  I  have  been  told,  in  the 
environs  of  Covent-Garden  and  Drury-Lane.  This  being 
the  case,  it  was  not  surprising  that  the  mode  wa9  trans^ 
ported  to  our  West-India  islands. 
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The  name  ol*  Mrs.  Demtirc^s  father  tiri&s  Black ;  an^ 
the  Christian  liaroe  of  her  ^andmother,  from  Irhom  he 
Ib^ed  for  a  legacy,  Grizzel:  The  old  lady  expected  that 
the  child  should  be  named  after  her ;  and  both  the  parents 
agreed  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  disoblige  her :  they 
told  her,  however,  that  they  wished  to  add  two  other  very 
delightful  names :  and  the  old  lady  had  the  complaisance  to 
say,— ^  That  she  had  no  objection  to  their  giving  their 
daughter  as  many  names  as  thfey  pleased,  provided  hers 
iras  one  of  them.*^  They  had  already  prepared  the  tw6 
iiames  which  they  thought  best  calculated  to  correct  the 
vilifying  impression  of  Grizzel.  Mrs*  Demure's  maiden- 
name,  therefore,  was  Angelina  Celestina  Griazel  Black. 

She  was  only  nine  years  old  trhen  she  ctaie  to  £ng<^ 
land.  At  twelve  or  thirteen,  when  English  females  are 
generally  considered  as  children^  Angelina  Celestina  had 
much  the  appearance  of  a  wom^n.  She  was  already 
beautiful.  The  advance  of  time  promised  perfection  to 
the  rising  beauties  of  her  person,  and  opened  fresh  charms 
in  her  countenance.  The  effect  of  time,'  on  the  charms 
6f  the  mother,  was  directly  the  reverse. — She  did  not  per- 
^ive  this  in  her  looking-glass ;  but  she  became  sensible 
of  it  in  a  manner  still  inorc  mortifying,  by  an  evident  di- 
ixiinution  in  the  attentions  of  the  men,'  which  began  to 
turn  from  herself  to  her  daughter ;  and  the  beauties  of 
{he  one  seemed  to  bloom  in  proportion  as  those  of  the  o- 
ther  withered.  The  mother,  at  last,  considered  her 
daughter  in  the  light  of  a  thief/  who  stole  from  her  tliose 
goods  on  which  she  put  the  highest  value ;  and  she  fdlt 
an  aversion  for  her  accordingly. 

With  all  the  stress  which  some  people  put  on  n^hat 
they  call  natural  affection,  this  does  not  seem  to  me  at  afl 
extraordinary;  for  what  is  more  natural  than  to  bate 
those  whom  we  see  enjoying  what  we  have  lost.  I  have 
heard  the  mother  condemned;  on  that  accouat,  by  men 
who  had  an  abhorrence  to  the  sight  of  their  own  nearest 
relations,  for  no  other  reason  than  because  they  were  heiri 
to  their  estates:  as  if  it  were  not  more  provoking  to  see 
a^iother  enjoying  wliat  you  have  be^n  deprived  of,  duftdg 
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your  lifcy  than  merely  to  know  that  be  is  to  poisesftit  aii 
ter  your  death  And  I  shall  leave  it  to  any  Ix^autiful  wo^ 
man  to  judge*  whether  it  would  not  both  mortify  and  pro^- 
toke  her  more*  to  see  her  beauty^  than  to  see  her  estate; 
transferred  to  another.  Yet  men  ire  astonished  that  Mrs. 
Demure^s  mother  should  have  a  prejudice  against  h^r  owii 
daughter  !  It  must  be  confessed,  Mr.  Grindill,  that  of  alt 
the  inconsistent  animals  on  eartli,  men  are  the  most  so; 
Your  whole  sex  is  a  composition  of  vanity,  caprice,  and 
iDimtradi<ilion.  I  ifill  not  deny,  however,  that  there  ar6 
exceptioiis. 

But  to  return  td  the  history  of  Miss  Angelina  Celesti- 
na  Griezel  Black. 

Her  father  was  in  extravagant,  thoughtless  man,  but 
Extremely  indulgent  to  his  daughter.  The  mother  had 
faever  loved  her  husband,  and  now  disliked  him  more  than 
ever,  on  account  of  that  indulgence :  she  became  daily 
mone  peevish  and  morose  to  her  husband,  and  treated  her 
daughter  with  augmenting  severity.  Young  Angelina's 
disposition  did  not  improve  by  the  example  of  that  mutu- 
al detestation  which  existed  between  lier  father  and  mo- 
ther. She  coaxed  and  laughed  at  the  one,  dreaded  and 
hated  the  other,  and  tried  to  deceive  both.  The  ex- 
travagance of  the  sons  ruined  the  father^s  affairs,  and 
brought  him  to  his  grave.  Narrow  circumstances  increas- 
ed the  malignant  tempers  of  the  mother  and  daughter, 
who  now  lived  in  a  state  of  most  acrimonious  discord  with 
each  other.  The  former  was  sometimes  overheard  pour- 
ing reproaches  of  a  singular  nature  upon  lier  daughter. 
Some  people  imputed  these  entirely  to  the  intemperance 
bf  the  woman  ;  but  it  is  not  likely  that  a  mother  would 
accuite  a  daughter  without  foundation.  The  youilg  lady, 
no  doubt,  heard  of  the  rumours  which  those  accusations 
gave  rise  to,  for  she  became  at  once  Wonderfully  circum- 
spect, hypocritical,  ilnd  prudish. 

Having  seen  the  distress  which  the  ruinous  staite  of 
ber  fatlier^s  affairs  had  thrown  his  famiily  into,  tfiie  grew 
so  fond  of  money,  (a  disposition  she  had  never  l)efore  mof 
nifesced),  that,  in  her  opinion,  life  was  not  worth  holding 


without  a  great  deal  of  it.    To  secure  so  essential  an  flf» 
tide,  therefore,  and  to  be  relieved  from  the  vexations  of 
her  mother,  she  accepted  the  hand  of  Mr.  Demure,  a  man 
,  extremely  rich,  and  extremely  infirm,  of  the  same  charac- 
ter and  the  same  age  with  her  father,  and  of  an  appear- 
ance more  disagreeable  than  men  usually  are  jelI  any  age. 
He  was  generally  confined  one-half  the  year  with  the  gout 
She  displayed  a  great  deal  of  care  and  sympathy  about  this 
poor  man,  nursed  him  in  his  confinement,  warmed  his  flan- 
Hels,  smoothed  his  pillow ;  and  made  him  believe,  at  last, 
that  she  really  had  some  affection  for  him. — What  is  so  ex- 
travagant  and  inconsistent,  that  handsome  women,  assisted 
by  men's  vanity  and  self  love,  cannot  make  them  believe? 
Some  of  those  who  were  witnesses  to  her  behaviour 
were  so  imposed  on  by  the  tender  and  sympathizing  man- 
ner in.  which  she  performed  those  disgusting  offices,  that 
they  adopted  the  opinion  of  her  husband :  as  if  it  were  not 
infinitely  more  likely,  that  a  young  woman  should  act  the 
part  of  a  hypocrite,  which  is  so  natural,  and  which  the  pre- 
judices of  men  has  rendered  so  necessary  to  young  women, 
than  that  she  should  have  an  affection  for  an  infirm  man 
Besides,  Mrs.  Demure,  from  particular  circumstances, 
had  been  even  more  habituated  to  dissimulation  than 
young  women  usually  are.     She  had  been  under  the  ne- 
'cessity  of  concealing  her  feelings  from  an  earlier  date 
than  common.     She  had  served  a  long  apprenticeship  to 
hypocrisy  and  simulation. 

After  she  took  the  intrefHd  step  of  marrying  such  a 
man  as  Mr.  Demure,  it  was  incumbent  on  her  to  over- 
come  her  disgust,  however  strong  it  might  be,  and  seem 
to  love  him  :  it  was  equally  incumbent  on  her  to  perse- 
vere till  his  death ;  had  she  relaxed  in  her  caresses,  he 
might  have  served  her  as  Sir  Jeremiah  Mango  did  his 
kdy. 

Still  some  people  were  astonished  that  even  those  con- 
siderations could  prevml  on  a  woman,  so  formed  for  plea- 
sure, to  submit  to  so  long  a  deprivation ;  for  the  man 
held  out  a  full  half  year  after  her  marriage ;  which,  no 
doubt,  was  a  longer  period  than  she  had  calculated  on. 


tttit  this  difficulty  id  removed,  by  Supposing  thkt  she 
Mnitted  to  no  such  thing ;  ^hich  'U  my  fixed  opinion. 
On  the  death  of  her  husband,  Mfs.  Demure  had  toc^ 
leh  sagacity  to  over-act  the  pKtt  of  the  sorrowful  wido# 
the  jidiculous  manner  Lady  Mango  had  done.  Sh^ 
ew  very  well  that  every  person  of  common  sense  waa 
miaded.  that  she  internally  rejoiced  at  the  event ;  she 
nrefore  exhibited  no  greater  signs  of  affliction  than  de-' 
icy  required.  It  is  true  that  she  continued  her  weedtf 
iger  than  was  absolutely  necessary ;  but  that  was  be- 
ise  she  had  been  told  that  Mr.  Mordaurit  had  said  she 
#er  had  looked  so  beautiful  and  interesting  as  in  them. 
Her  partiality  for  him  was  discovered,  or  strongly  sus^ 
Bted :  though  she  had  deceived  her  husband,  she  could 
t  conceal  it  from  her  sharp-sighted  rivals.  She  hoped, 
wever,  to  overcome  his  well-known  aversion  to  mar^' 
ige ;  but  he  gave  no  hint  of  any  change  of  sentiment  in 
It  article.  Slie  tried  what  coldness  would  do ;  and  aC- 
:ted  a  reserve,  of  which  she  had  never  before  made  him 
isible :  he  bore  this  with  eqtranimity,  and  turned  his 
lentions  to  other  women  >— this  she  could  not  endure :-— 
d  therefore  drew  him  back,  by  a  display  of  all  her  for- 
if  partiality.  About  this  juncture,  as  I  am  fully  per- 
ided,  he  was  indulged  in  the  strongest  possible  proofa 
her  kindness.  At  no  very  distant  period  after  this^- 
wever,  a  complete  rupture  seems  to  have  taken  place  be« 
een  them.  Some  imputed  this  to  Mordaunt's  usual  in* 
oistancy;  others  thought  it  was,  in  a  great  measure,- 
ing  to  an  occurence  which  made  Bottke  noise  at  that 
ae.' 

Mrs.  Demure  had  a  negro-maid,  of  the  name  of  Phillis, 
104  from  her  childhood,  had  be^n  attached  to  her  person/ 
d  had  always  given  every  proof  of  affection  to  her  mis* 
;bs^  The  girl  once  forgot  to  execute  some  order  which 
r  mistress  had  issued :  the  neglect  was  of  no  imports 
ce  I;  but  it  was  discovered  when  the  lady  happened  to 
in  a  very  ill-humour.  She  threatened  to  have  the  girl 
mished  with  all  (he  severity  that  is  used  in  the  West* 
vol..  VI X.  T 
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India  ifilands^  The  girl  hinted,  that  the  law  d  Engfamd 
stood  in  the  way  of  such  an  outrage.  Mrs.  Demure  be- 
came instantly  sensible,  that  what  the  girl  insinuated  was 
true.  She  said  nothing  more  on  the  subject ;  and  appear- 
ed to  have  ^rgottea  the  affair,  and  to  be  reconeiled  to  her 
maid. 

About  two  months  after,  lumever,  FhiUis  was  decoyed 
on  board  a  ship  just  ready  to  sail  for  the  West  Indies, 
with  directions  that  she  should  be  delivered  to  the  mana- 
ger of  her  brother's  estate,  who  was  instructed  to  turn  her 
among  the  field-negroes. 

So  far  from  being  sennble  that  she  had  behaved  cruelly, 
Mrs.  Demure  boasted  of  this,  as  an  ingenious  and  pn^ier 
manner  of  punishing  the  sauciness  of  a  slave* 

People's  opinions  were  divided  on  the  subject.  The 
West-India  merchants,  and  those  concerned  in  the  slave- 
trade,  who  certainly  ought  to  be  the  best  judges,  thought 
that  Mrs.  Demure  served  Phillis  right :  others  were  c^  a 
different  way  of  thinking.  Every  body  allows  that  Phil- 
lis is  a  sweet-tempered  obliging  girl ;  but,  after  all,  she 
was  a  slave;  and  if  slaves  are  treated  with  what  they 
call  humanity,  how  are  we  to  have  sugar  ? 

People  ought  to  allow  themselves  to  reflect  seriously  oo 
consequences  before  they  decide  in  matters  of  this  kind. 
.  I  have  been  assured,  however,  that  Mr.  Mordaunt  was 
diocked  when  he  heard  of  this  transaction ;  for,  though 
be  is  by  no  means  a  weak  man  in  other  respects,  he  is  ex- 
ceedingly compassionate,  and  rather  romantic  in  his  ideas. 
Whether  this  was  the  chief  cause  of  his  breach  with  Mrs. 
Demure  cannot  be  ascertained  :  but  what  gives  some 
weight  to  that  notion  is,  that  he  wrote  to  a  friend  in  the 
West  Indies  to  purchase  FhiUis  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
send  her  back  to  England  by  the  first  opportunity;  which 
was  done  accordingly.  The  girl  is  now  free  and  happy, 
in  the  family  of  Mr.  MordaunOs  friend.  Colonel  Sommers. 

When  Mrs.  Demure  came  to  the  knowledge  of  this,  it 
redoubled  the  wrath  she  had  already  conceived  against 
Mr.  Mordaunt.  Her  usual  caution  and  dissimulation  are 
apt  to  forsake  her  at  the  bare  mention  of  his  name ;  the 


feist  allusion  to  their  ever  baTing  been  frienda  disturbs 
her.  I  sometimes  touch  on  the  tender  part  on  purpose, 
ami  die  winces  immediately.  At  my  instigation.  Lady 
Blunt  has  pressed  upon  it  more  roughly,  which  neve^  fails 
to  set  her  a  fretting,  to  the  satbfaction  of  al  who  know 
her.  This  tends  to  confirm  all  that  is  whispered ;  but,  as 
I  am  solicitous  to  have  such  confirmation  of  this  as  would 
satisfy  others,  I  have  frequently  endeayoured  to  draw  it 
iiom  Mordaunt  I  never  expected  that  I  could  bring 
him  to  a  direct  avowal ;  but  I  had  some  hopes  that  he 
would  deny  it,  as  is  usual  enough  with  certain  fine  gen- 
tlemen, in  such  manner  as  would  leave  no  doubt  of  its 
troth.  In  this,  however,  I  was  disappointed.  I  tried  to 
tempt  him  by  informing  him  of  a  strong  instance  of'Mrs^ 
Demure^s  malice  against  himself.  Even  this  bad  no  ef- 
fisct ;  and,  if  I  had  nothing  to  form  a  judgment  from  but 
the  words  and  behaviour  of  Mr.  Mordaunt,  I  should  be 
under  the  necessity  of  concluding  that  my  suspiciflps  are 
groundless. 

I  understand  that  it  is  a  principle  of  his,  that  no  in- 
stance of  rage  or  malice  on  the  part  of  a  woman  can  just- 
ify a  man  for  betraying  the  confidence  she  once  placed  in 
him.  I  believe  Mrs.  Demure  knows  this,  which  embol* 
dens  her  to  use  the  freedom  she  does  with  his  character. 

I  will  now  acquaint  you  with  the  particular  reason  I 
have  for  hating  this  woman.     After  she  had  lost  all  hope 
of  subduing  Mordaunt^s  aversion  to  marriage,  she  turned 
her  eyes  on  Lord  Deanport.     I  was  a  little  surprised  at 
the  very  obsequious  manner  in  whichi  of  a  sudden,  she 
paid  her  court  to  me,  till  I  discovered  that  my  son  was  as 
obsequiously  paying  his  court  to  her :  the  one  explained 
the  other.     I  was  seriously  alarmed,  though  this  occurred 
before  I  thought  of  Miss  Moyston.     I  knew  Mrs.  De- 
mure to  be  a  most  deceitful,  intriguing,  ambitious,  and 
interested  woman,  a  character  which,  above  all  others,  I 
abhor.     I   was  convinced  that,  from  the  moment  she 
should  become  his  wife,  I  should  have  no  influence  over 
htm:  that  he  would  be  lost  to  roe  as  much  as  if  he  were 
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in  bis  grave.  Besides,  what  renders  the  idea  of  such  a 
marriage  preposterous,  independent  of  every  other  dr** 
cumstance,  is  her  being  so  much  older  than  my  son; 
though  she  had  the  impudence'  to  assert  that  they  were 
neiEurly  of  the  same  age :  as  if  it  were  possible  that  any 
body  could  believe  that  I  am  as  much  older  than  her  as  I 
must  admit  myself  to  be  older  than  Lord  Deanport.  Yon 
cannot  be  surprised  that  I  determined  to  break  his  con- 
nection with  a  woman  capable  of  such  a  gross  calumny. 

I  do  not  assert  that  his  passion  for  Mrs.  Demure  was  as 
violent  as  that  which  he  fett  for  Miss  Clifford ;  but  still  I 
found  that  I  had  undertaken  a  difficult  task.  It  is  easier 
to  prejudice  men  against  plun-looking  women,  of  the  very 
best  character,  than  to  alienate  them  from  beautiful  wo- 
men whose  characters  are  equivocal,  or  even  positively 
bad.  The  story  of  the  negro-girl,  which  had  frozen  the 
passion  of  Mr.  Mordaunt,  had  little  or  no  effect  on  Lord 
Deanport. 

After  various  attempts  to  disentangle  him  from  the 
snares  of  Mrs.  Demure,  I  at  last  hit  on  a  device  which 
succeeded. 

It  was  not  Mrs.  Demure's  £sposition,  nor  any  thing 
respecting  her  mind,  that  bewitched  my  son :  though  it 
would  have  been  easy,  it  would  have  been  superfluous,  to 
have  attacked  her  moral  qualities.  Her  beauty,  and  the 
high  idea  he  had  of  her  personal  charms,  were  the  only 
spells  by  which  she  bound  him  to  her.  My  lum,  there- 
fore, was  to  weaken  or  dissolve  these ;  for  which  purpose 
I  had  it  distantly  insinuated  to  my  son,  that,  in  spite  of 
her  apparent  health,  she  was  tainted  with  a  certain  here* 
ditary  distemper,  for  winch  I  knew  he  had  the  greatest 
horror.  I  adopted  this  expedient  with  the  less  scruple, 
because,  for  any  thing  I  know  to  the  contrary,  the  insi* 
nuation  may  be  true : — be  that  as  it  may,  it  entirely  cured 
my  son  of  his  love. 

From  this  sketch  you  wUl  form  a  pretty  just  idea  of  my 
sweet  friend  Mrs.  Demure.  You  may  observe  the  influ- 
ence of  a  little  flattery  ;  the  praise  you  bestowed  on  my 
portrait  of  Lady  Mango  tempted  me  to  this  las^  task^ 
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'though  I  really  have  more  important  business  on  my 
hands. 

I  expect  to  hear  from  Miss  Almond  every  hour.  In 
the  expectation  of  seeing  you  soon  in  London,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Welshman's  setting  out  on  a  longer  jour- 
ney, I  remain,  yours,  &c. 

E.  DEANPO&T. 


LETTER  XL VI. 

Miss  Almond  to  the  Countkss  o/^Deakpoet. 

York. 

Ab  the  favour  and  protection  with  which  your  ladyship 
^nours  me  form  the  chief  happiness  of  my  life,  the  fresh 
proof  of  your  confidence,  which  appears  in  your  last  let- 
ter, affords  me  heartfelt  pleasure. 

Your  lady^ip  does  me  no  more  than  justice  in  think- 
ing that  I  would  not  readily  believe  your  son  would  act 
with  so  much  impropriety  as  to  forsake  a  young  lady  of 
such  shining  virtues  as  Miss  Moyston  possesses,  for  one 
who  has,  perhaps,  little  else  but  personal  charms  to  boast 
o£ 

It  would  be  astonishing,  indeed,  if  a  nobleman,  so  ac- 
complished, and,  permit  me  to  say,  though  I  know  you 
bate  flattery,  but  this  is  not  flattery,  one  who  owes  his 
best  accomplishments  to  the  best  of  mothers— -I  say  it 
would  be  astonishing  if  he  should  act  unlike  a  man  of 
quality  in  the  important  point  of  marriage.  He  ought  to 
remember  that  he  has  to  support  Uie  dignity  of  his  ances- 
tors ;  for  he  is  not  like  the  new-made  lords,  who,  they 
ny,  have  hardly  any  ancestors  at  all :  whereas  every 
liody  knows  that  few  men  in  England,  or  even  Wales, 
have  more  ancestors  than  his  lordship. 

My  Lord  Deanport  has  made  the  tour  of  Europe,  and 
seen  a  great  deal  of  the  world ;  but,*  by  making  only  the 
tour  of  Yorkshire,  he  might  have  learned  to  make  a  good 
bargain,  and  have  discovered  that  nothing  supports  the 
dignity  of  an  ancient  family  so  much  as  money,— I  once 
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8aw  Miss  Moyston  at  the  playhouse  in  York,  when 
Othello  was  acted.  To  be  sure  that  young  lady's  coun« 
tenance  cannot  be  called  exceedingly  beautiful;  but  I 
hope  his  lordship  will  view  her  yisage  in  her  vast  fortune, 
just  as  Desdcmona  says  she  viewed  the  black  visage  of  her 
lover  in  his  mind. 

I  have  delivered  your  ladyship's  affectionate  compli- 
ments to  my  aunt,  who  desires  me  to  return  the  same  to 
you  ;  and  I  am  sure  she  understands  politeness  too  well 
to  refuse  your  request,  that  I  should  wait  on  you  this  sea* 
son  in  London,  where  I  can  enjoy  as  much  rural  felicity 
as  in  the  country ;  so  that  your  ladyship  will  not  need  to 
leave  it  for  Willow-Bank  sooner  than  is  quite  convenient. 
Indeed,  I  must  confess  that  my  aunt  could  pan  with  me 
now  more  easily  than  at  any  other  time,  because  she  hag 
just  began  a  very  long  romance,  and  likewise  expects  a 
visit  from  her  sister-in4aw,  who  will  stay  with  her  at  least 
three  weeks ;  and  over  and  above,  she  has  just  received  a 
present,  which  never  fails  to  comfort  her  when  she  is  nerv« 
ous  or  in  low  spirits. 

As  for  Mr.  Proctor,  whose  proposals  your  ladyship  took 
so  much  pains  to  prevail  on  me  to  refuse,  on  account  of 
his  age  and  being  morose,  and  living  in  Northumberland, 
I  own  I  have  suffered  a  good  deal  of  ill-humour  from  my 
relations  on  that  account.  They  are  continually  telling 
me  of  young  women  like  myself,  who,  notwithstanding 
their  being  married  to  men  older  than  Mr.  Proctor,  are 
the  mothers  of  several  children ;  that,  so  far  from  being 
morose,  he  is  a  cheerful,  good-natured  man,  with  whom  I 
could  do  what  I  pleased,  and  might  eaaly  persuade  to  live 
a  good  part  of  the  year  in  London.  I  am  determined, 
however,  never  to  repent  having  followed  your  ladyship^s 
counsel,  though  he  should  never  renew  the  same  proposal, 
which  surprises  me  a  little  that  he  never  has ;  but  I  am 
fully  convinced  that  your  ladphip  will  never  allow  me  to 
be  a  loser  by  having  followed  your  advice. 

My  aunt  informed  me  yesterday  that  she  understood 
that  Mr.  Proctor^s  journey  to  -York  was  delayed ;  and 
here  fore  I  shall  not  have  an  opportunity  of  speakbg  to 
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him  on  the  subject  your  ladyship  mentions :  but,  that  I 
may  show  my  obedience  to  your  eommands,  and  do  all  in 
my  power  to  procure  you  the  infortnation  you  require,  X 
wrote  to  him  directly,  and  have  no  doubt  of  his  answering 
my  letter  speedily. 

Had  it  not  been  to  oblige  your  ladyship,  I  should  have 
scrupled  to  have  written  to  any  man  that  is  not  a  near  re- 
lation, and  far  less  to  him,  particularly  as  he  has  never 
repeated  his  proposal,  which  several  of  my  relations  think, 
ia  politeness,  he  ought  to  do;  because  a  lover  that  takes 
the  first  refusal,  they  say,  is  no  lover  at  all.  But  as  for 
that,  he  may  do  as  he  pleases;  for  I  am  quite  certain,  as 
I  said  before,  that  your  ladyship  is  too  generous  to  allow 
me  to  be  a  loser  by  following  your  advice,  being  all  from 
one  who  is,  and  ever  will  be,  your  ladyship^s  most  ffdtfa- 
ful,  most  obedient,  and  most  obliged,  humble  servant, 

MARGAUET  ALMOND* 


LETTER  XLVII. 
Mi«s  Almoxd  to  Daniel  Fkoctoe,  Esq^ 

SIR,  KptAc. 

JmLy  aunt  desires  me  to  return  you  thanks  for  the  potted 
shrimps  you  were  so  good  as  to  send,  as  well  for  the  six 
bottles  of  cherry  brandy  that  came  by  the  same  coach. 

I  am  obliged  to  you  for  the  favourable  opinion  you  still 
retain  of  me^  as  expressed  in  your  letter  to  my  aunt*  I 
can  assure  you  that  my  declining  your  pnoposol  did  mot 
prcx:eed  from  any  objection  to  your  person,  or  even  to 
your  age  ;  for,  I  must  confess,  I  never  was  an  approver 
of  tliose  giddy  women  who  have  a  taste  for  husbands  that 
are  too  young. 

My  hesitation  respecting  your  proposal  of  marriage  a« 
rose  entirely  from  a  kind  of  delicacy*  which,  as  1  am 
•ometimes  nervous,  produces  a  dread  of  matrimony,  that 
I  cannot,  all  at  once,  overcome.  From  the  friendship 
y^u  still  express  for  me,  I  dare  say  it  will  oflbrd  you  pW« 
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cure  tp  know  that  I  have  less  of  thU  neryous  complaiDt 
Qince  I  took  steel-pills,  by  the  advice  of  young  Dr.  Iron- 
aide^,  who  has  great  skill  in  women^s  complaints :  he  is 
th^  spn  of  your  acquaiptanpe,  the  old  doctor,  who  has  left 
off  practice.  But,  to  prove  to  you  that  you  possess  a 
great  deal  of  my  confidence  and  ei»teem,  I  viil  inform  you, 
that  a  person  of  high  rank  in  the  state  has  applied  tome  for 
as  many  cjrpum^tances  as  I  can  collect  respecting  the  family 
of  the  late  Mr.  Clifford  of  Northumberland,  against  some 
of  whom,  particularly  the  daughter,  }t  is  easy  to  perceive 
tb^t  my  friend  ha^  received  unfavourable  impressions. 
As  you  wqre  long  acquainted  with  that  whole  family,  and, 
I  have  heard,  hav^  been  ungratefully  used  by  them,  I 
thought  yqu  th^  properest  person  I  could  apply  to  for 
QUch  ai)  account  of  her  as  will  be  agreeable  to  my  fnend, 
whom  I  have  it  much  at  heart  to  oblige. 

Miss  Clifford  is  said  to  have  something  the  appearance 
and  air  of  a  French  woman ;  but  that  may  be  her  misfor^ 
tune  more  than  her  fault ;  for,  no  doubt,  she  would  ra- 
ther look  like  an  English  woman,  if  fhe  could ;  though, 
}i  must  be  owned,  the  French  dress  the  neatest. 

It  is  also  said,  that  in  Northumberland  she  used  to  go 
a-hunting  with  men,  and  that  her  father  carried  her  a- 
broad  very  suddenly,  which  occasioned  various  rumour% 
t)irough  the  country*  I  hope  you  will  be  able,  soon,  to 
^nd  a  satisfactory  answer,  as  to  t)ie  above  particularB, 
|0|  sir,  your  most  obedieat  servant^ 

H.   ALMOND 

P«  S.  We  hear  you  intend  to  live,  for  the  future,  one 
half  of  the  year,  at  least,  in  London ;  which  gives  greit 
pleasure  to  my  aunt,  and  many  of  your  friends  at  York, 
biecause  they  will  have  the  pleasure  o£  seeing  you  as  yoa 
go  and  return. — It  is  also  reported,  that  Miss  ProeUnr  is 
just  going  to  be  married,  and,  therefore,  to  leave  your 
house  for  that  of  her  husband.  This  must  give  great  sa- 
tisfaction to  her  as  well  as  her  husband ;  Hot  I  hear  she 
is  very  pretty.  So  I  give  you  joy,  with  all  my  heait. 
apd  hope  you  will  let  oge  know  if  the  report  \^  tnie« 
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LETTER  XLVIII. 

Mb.  F&octob  to  Miss  Almono. 

DEAJL  MISS  ALMOND,  Morpdh, 

I  AM  glad  that  the  shrimps  and  brandy  arrived  safe. 
The  last  time  I  had  the  pleasure  of  dining  with  you,  I 
remember  your  having  praised  a  dish  of  the  former,  which 
made  me  tmler  some  to  be  potted  for  you.  And,  as  your 
worthy  aunt  complained  of  a  pain  in  her  stomach,  which 
obliged  her  to  take  a  glass  of  cherry-brandy  before  she 
could  venture  to  taste  the  port  after  dinner,  I  presumed 
to  send  a  few  bottles  for  her  particular  use.  This  explains 
the  reason  of  my  choosing  these  two  articles,  which  otheiv 
wise  might  seem  unsuitable  presents  to  ladies. 

As  to  the  requests  conveyed  in  your  letter,  now  lying 
on  the  desk  before  me,  I  assure  you  that  you  cannot  be 
more  earnest  to  oblige  any  person,  however  high  in  point 
of  rank,  or  of  whatever  importance  in  the  state,  than  I  am 
to  fulfil  your  desire;  for  which  reason,  that  I  may  fulfil 
it  in  the  circumstantial  mknner  you  require,  I  shall  post* 
pone  all  other  business  until  I  shall  have  finished  this  let- 
ter, which  I  foresee  will  be  pretty  long.  I  begin  this  task 
the  more  willingly,  because  it  will  remove  the  prejudices 
of  your  correspondent  against  a  worthy  family ;  and  few 
can  be  more  worthy  than  that  of  my  late  honoured  friend 
Mr.  Clifibrd,  with  the  exceptions  however  that  shall  be 
hereafter  excepted. 

To  avoid  prolixity,  without  farther  preface,  for  brevi- 
ty's sake  I  must  acquaint  you,  that  Mr.  Clifford  was  a 
gentleman  of  a  respectable  family  and  good  estate  in 
Northumberland, 

Soon  after  he  returned  from  his  travels  he  married  Lady 
Horatia  Fitzherbert,  a  young  woman  of  quality,  with  a 
very  moderate  fortune ;  but,  were  I  to  enumerate  all  the 
good  qualities  of  this  admirable  lady,  my  letter  would  ex- 
tend to  a  very  great  length  indeed ;  and  therefore^  for 
hrwity^s  sake,  as  a  worthy  old  friend  of  mine  used  to  say, 
ffbd  I  said  befpre,  I  sl^all  only  assure  you  that  she  wai| 
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universally  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  accomplished 
woman  in  all  Northumberland,  which  is  the  hirgest  county 
in  England  except  Yorkshire* 

For  the  space  of  ten  years  after  their  marri^e,  Mr. 
Clifford  and  Lady  Horatia  spent  a  few  months  ererj  year 
in  London,  and  the  rest  in  the  country.  At  the  end  at 
that  period*  their  family  consisted  of  a  son  of  nine  years 
of  age,  and  a  daughter  of  six,  for  whose  education  Mr. 
Clifford  and  his  lady  resolved  to  live  entirely  at  London; 
a  resolution  which  occasioned  much  sorrow  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood  they  quitted.  I  was  then  intrusted  with  the 
management  of  Mr.  Clifford's  affairs,  and  had  always  op- 
portunities of  seeing  him  when  I  went  to  London ;  which 
was  as  seldom  as  I  could,  because  I  greatly  prefer  Mor* 
peth  ;  not  from  any  foolish  partiality  to  my  native  dty, 
or  because  there  are  not  agreeable  society  to  be  met  with 
in  London,  but  merely  on  account  of  the  other  being  on 
the  whole  the  pleasantest  place  of  the  two. 

Mr.  Clifford's  son  was  put  to  Westminster-school :  the 
daughter  received  the  instruction  that  was  thought  ner 
cessary  under  the  eye  of  her  mother ;  and  the  progress 
she  made  in  various  accomplishments,  in  the  space  of  two 
years,  are  said  to  be  wonderful.  At  that  period  Lady 
Horatia  died.  This  affected  her  husband  so  much,  that, 
leaving  his  son  at  Westminster-school,  he  retired  with  his 
daughter  to  his  house  in  Northumberland,  and  never  en* 
tirely  recovered  his  spirits  afterwards.  So  far  Irom  re- 
suming that  style  of  hospitality  in  which  he  bad  lived  for* 
merly,  and  for  which  his  family  had  long  been  distin^ 
guished  in  the  county,  he  now  entertained  only  a  very 
few  friends,  and  those  but  seldom. 

It  has  been  said,  that  men  who  are  passionately  fond 
of  hunting  have  no  great  relish  for  books ;  but  Mr.  Clif- 
ford had  a  very  great  relish  for  both :  from  which  you 
will  observe,  my  dear  young  lady,  that  there  is  no  rule 
without  an  exception.  But  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
that,  for  a  considerable  time  after  the  death  of  hia  lady, 
Mr.  Clifford  entirely  left  off  hunting,  and  spent  most  of 
.his  time  in  his  library ;  and  bis  chief  pleasure  was  to  oU 


oerve  the  improvement  of  his  daughter's  understandings 
who,  young  as  she  then  was,  spent  several  hours  eveiy 
day  in  reading  to  her  &ther»  and  in  conversing  with  him 
on  what  she  had  read :  by  which  means  die  acquired  a 
taste  for  some  parts  of  literature  that  are  seldom  cultivate 
cd  by  women.  Now,  it  is  generally  said,  that  this  ren* 
ders  women  pedantic  and  disputatious  in  company :  but 
h^e  again  I  must  repeat,  that  there  is  no  rule  without 
an  exception ;  for  Miss  Jloratia  Clifford  is  extremely  mo* 
dest  and  unpresuming  in  company,  which  is  what  cannot 
be  said  of  some  very  ignorant  ladies  of  my  acquaintance. 
Among  otho:  accomplishments,  Miss  Clifford  was  at 
great  pains  to  acquire  that  of  playing  on  the  harp,  an  in» 
Btmment  of  which  her  father  was  exceedingly  fond,  and 
which  she  accompanied  with  her  voice,  which  was  won* 
derfuUy  sweet.  She  generally  chose  plaintive  and  mouni« 
All  airs.  In  this,  I  confess,  I  think  she  judged  wrongs 
as  merry  tunes  would  have  been  more  likely  to  cheer  up 
his  heart ;  whereas  most  of  those  she  played  and  sung  to 
bim  were  so  very  sad,  that  they  would  have  made  the 
most  cheerfullyHdisposed  people  melancholy.  This  was 
the  more  surprising,  because  tlie  young  lady  is  naturally 
of  a  cheerful  temper,  with  a  great  deal  of  vivacity ;  but 
I  Musped  that  she  preferred  mournful  airs  not  so  much 
firom  her  own  taste  as  to  humour  her  father'*s  melancluw 

I  remember  once,  that  when  she  was  in  the  middle  of 
one  of  those  sorrowful  tunes,  the  very  tears  burst  from 
my  eyes  before  I  knew  where  I  was.  I ;  never  was  so 
much  ashamed  in  my  life,  and  I  endeavoured  to  conceal 
it  as  much  as  I  could  ;  but  whether  Miss  Clifford  perceiv-* 
ed  it  or  not  I  am  uncertain ;  for  it  is  so  contrary  to  the 
disposition  of  that  young  lady  to  hurt  any  person,  or  to 
put  them  in  the  least  out  of  countenance,  that,  I  am  sure, 
she  would  have  seemed  not  to  have  observed  this  instance 
of  my  weakness,  even  although  it  had  struck  hen 

A  little  before  his  son  left  Westminster-school  for  the 
nniversity,  Mr.  Cliflbrd  put  him  under  the  particular  care 
of  one  of  his  friends,  and  then  set  out  with  his  daughter 
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for  Switzerland.  This  did  Dot  happen  suddenly,  as  bat 
been  represented  to  you,  nor  yet  unexpectedly ;  for  he 
talked  of  it  a  full  year  before  they  went.  I  remember  of 
no  conjectures  or  rumours  upon  the  occasion,  unless  the 
sorrow  of  all  who  knew  them,  and  the  lamentations  of  the 
poor,  are  thought  such. 

After  passing  two  years  in  Switzerland,  and  makingthe 
tour  of  all  the  cantons,  Mr.  Clifford  proceeded  with  his 
daughter  to  Italy ;  where,  I  believe,  they  staid  nine  months, 
and  returned  through  France  to  England  about  the  time 
that  young  Mr.  Clifford  left  the  university,  and  soon  af- 
ter went  on  his  travels  to  France  and  other  foreign  coun- 
tries. You  say  it  is  reported  that  Miss  Clifford  looks 
very  like  a  French  woman  ;  as  for  my  own  part,  1  can 
neither  confirm  nor  refute  this  report,  having  never  had 
any  personal  experience  of  French  women.  Indeed  I 
never  saw  any,  knowing  them  to  be  such,  except  one  who 
danoed  on  the  tight-rope  at  Sadlers- Wells  when  I  was  last 
in  Iiondon.  She  was,  to  be  sure,  remarkably  nimble ;  but 
as  for  her  taste  in  dress  (begging  pardon  for  differing  in 
opinion  from  you),  I  must  confess  I  did  not  much  admire 
St.  I  therefore  think  you  are  much  in  the  right  in  choos* 
ingto  look  like  an  English  woman  ;  as  for  my  own  part,  I 
cannot  conceive  any  human  creature  more  beautiful  than 
Miss  Clifford  was  aflter  she  returned  to  England.— You 
will  please  to  remember,  my  dear  Miss  Almond,  that  the 
present  company  are  always  excepted. 

I  ought  to  have  mentioned  before,  that  the  sedentary 
VMinner  of  life  which  Mr.  Clifford  adopted,  immediately 
after  the  death  of  his  lady,  had  so  much  affected  his  health, 
that  he  was  directed  to  ride  several  hours  every  day ;  and, 
as  he  could  not  bear  to  be  deprived  of  the  company  of  his 
daughter,  she  generally  accompanied  him :  by  which  means 
bhc  became  an  expert  and  fearless  rider ;  which  when  her 
iiather  perceived,  he  resumed  what  had  formerly  been  his 
favourite  diversion,  and  his  daughter  sometimes  accompa- 
nied him  when  he  went  out  with  the  hounds.  This  I  do 
suppose  is  the  only  foundation  for  the  report  that  has 
reached  your  ears  of  her  going  a^hunting  with  men,  ami 
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which  I  suspect  to  have  been  propagated  by  eVil^lispoeed 
persons ;  for  how  can  we  otherwise  account  for  the  plural 
mem  being  adopted  instead  of  the  singular  man^  and  the 
omitting  to  mendon  that  the  man  was  her  father  ? 

I  cannot  help  remarking,  my  dear  miss,  that  you  make 
no  inquiry  concerning  the  pecuniary  circumstances  in 
irhich  Mr.  Clifford  left  his  family.  This  I  suspect  to  be 
in  omission  on  your  part,  \Thich  I  will  now  supply,  topi^^ 
vent  your  being  put  to  the  trouble  of  writing  another  let- 
ter for  information  on  that  essential  article.  Mr.  Clifford 
iras  possessed  of  a  landed  estate  of  near  three  thousand 
pounds  a  year,  and  of  a  considerable  sum  in  the  public 
Funds ;  twenty  thousand  pounds  of  which  was  intended 
br  his  daughter's  portion,  and  all  the  rest  of  his  fortune 
for  his  SOD. 

I  am  sorry  to  add  that  the  son  behaved  very  imprudent-^ 
ly,  (for  he  is  the  exception  alluded  to  at  the  beginning  of 
this  letter).  Notwithstanding  the  generous  altokance  he 
bad  from  his  father,  this  thoughtless  young  man  contract- 
ed much  debt  before  he  had  been  full  two  years  abroad. 

Mr.  Clifford  desired  him  to  give  in  a  list  of  all  his  debts, 
which  were  immediately  paid.  This  exhausted  all  that 
Mr.  Clifford  had  in  the  funds,  except  the  twenty  thou- 
Fand  pounds  which  he  had  by  will  destined  for  his  daugh- 
ter's portion,  and  which  he  had  determined  should  not  be 
feffected  by  the  song's  extravagance. 

This  young  man  from  his  childhciod  had  given  signs  of 
I  head-strong  impetuous  disposition^  and  he  was  naturally 
endowed  with  uncommon  strength  and  agility  of  body. 
The  first  often  engaged  him  in  quarrels  with  his  oompa- 
aions  at  Westminster-school ;  and  the  second  obtained  him 
the  victory  very  frequently,  when,  in  strict  justice,  he  de- 
served to  have  been  beaten.  And  perhaps  this  was  the 
Kigin,  or  laid  the  foundation,  of  that  proud  and  haughty 
temper  which  he  has  since  manifested  in  various  instances, 
which  I  could  recapitulate  if  it  were  necessary.  But  hy- 
pocrisy and  deceit  formed  no  part  of  this  young  man's 
ebaracter ;  therefore,  his  having  got  a  physician  to  write 
a  fidse  statement  of  bis  health  to  his  father,  and  his  hav* 
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iiig  pretended  tliat  the  ur  of  Naples  was  requidte  for  i 
discmler  in  his  breast,  when  he  really  was  passing  the  car^ 
niTal  at  Venice,  surprised  eTery  body :  but  it  was  after*' 
wards  known  that  those  devices  were  the  suggestions  of  a 
certain  lady,  who  shall  be  nameless,  who  was  at  Venice  at 
that  time,  and  whom  I  have  heard  called  a  woman  of 
easy  virtue,  in  my  opinion  by  a  misnomer ;  for  I  strongly 
suspect  that,  notwithstanding  her  rank,  she  was  in  reality 
a  woman  of  no  virtue  at  all.  It  also  appeared  that  he  had 
l^ven  a  false  statement  of  his  debts,  for  he  actually  owed 
five  thousand  pounds  about  a  year  after  all  was  supposed 
to  have  been  cleared. 

Mr,  Clifford  was  shocked  at  his  son^s  extravagance, 
and  still  more  at  this  deceit ;  and,  on  account  of  those 
and  other  instances  of  his  son^s  ill-conduct,  he  threatened 
to  disinherit  him,  and  leave  his  whole  fortune  to  bis 
daughter,  with  the  exception  of  a  moderate  annuity,  to 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  trustees,  for  the  young  man^s 
use.  This  would  have  taken  place,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  repeated  solicitations  of  Miss  Clifford ;  by  which  she 
prevailed  on  her  father  to  pay  all  the  debts,  by  taking 
up  a  mortgage  of  five  thousand  pounds,  part  of  what  had 
been  secured  for  her  own  patrimony.  Without  the 
knowledge  of  his  daughter,  however,  he  made  a  new  will, 
and  burdened  his  estate  with  this  five  thousand  poundi^ 
as  a  debt  due  to  her  at  his  death. 

The  ill-conduct  of  his  son  greatly  affected  not  only  the 
spirits,  but  also  the  health  of  Mr.  Clifford,  which  declin- 
ed visibly,  in  spite  of  the  medical  skill  of  those  who  at* 
tended  him.  Miss  Clifford,  being  greatly  alarmed,  pro- 
posed that  he  should  go  to  London,  and  put  himself  ua* 
der  the  care  of  the  most  celebrated  physicians  there.  The 
practitioners  in  the  North  thought  this  improper,  because 
of  the  fatigue  of  the  journey,  which,  they  said,  would  be 
attended  with  great  danger :  and  they  also  hinted,  that  be 
would  receive  no  benefit  from  the  prescriptions  of  the 
London  doctors.  Mr.  Clifford  himself  was  averse  to  the 
journey  ;  but,  perceiving  that  it  would  afford  satisfaction 
to  his  daughter,  he  resolved  to  set  out.    I  accompanied 


koa  to  the  metropolb.— So  far  from  being  this  worte 
V  the  joumeyt  he  grew  eTidently  better  all  the  time 
m  were  on  the  road.  But  though  the  northern  practi- 
oaers  were  mistaken  in  thinking  that  the  journey  would 
0  karm^  they  were  right  in  their  other  prognostie,  that 
le  prescriptions  of  the  London  physicians  would  do 
» gt>od.  Indeed,  it  is  a  rery  singular  circumstance,  in 
ns  case,  that  the  patient  should  have  mended  as  soon  as 
e  was  taken  from  the  care  of  the  doctors  in  the  country, 
nd  that  he  should  have  grown  worse  soon  after  he  was 
lit  under  the  care  of  those  of  die  town*  This  seems  al-* 
igether  unaccountable.— Mr.  Clifford  died  about  a  month 
iltr  his  arrival  in  London.  One  of  those  practitioners 
ho  attended  him  in  Northumberiand  has  since  assured 
le  that  he  would  infallibly  have  recovered  if  he  had  re- 
Muned  in  die  country  under  his  care.  I  concealed  this 
wj  carefully  from  Miss  Clifford,  as  it  would  have  aug« 
WDted  her  grief,  which  was  already  excessive.  I  was  at 
lie  time  apprehensive  that  it  would  have  thrown  her  in- 
» the  same  complaint  of  which  her  father  died, 

I  really  believe  she  was  saved  from  this  by  the  friend- 
r  and  affectionate  behaviour  of  Lady  Diana  Franklin,  a 
Oman  of  extraordinary  good  sense,  who  was  the  only 
erson  Miss  Clifford  could  bear  to  converse  with  for  a 
msiderable  time  after  her  fathex^s  death.  Lady  Diana 
ad  been  the  intimate  companion  of  her  mother,  had  al« 
mys  lived  in  great  friendship  with  her  father,  and  loved 
le  young  lady  herself  with  the  affection  of  a  mother. 

She  has  a  very  pleasant  house,  within  twenty  miles  of 
4mdon,  to  which  she  carried  Miss  Clifford,  and  where 
ley  remained  for  several  months  without  seeing  any  com* 
iny,  except  Miss  Juliet  Fortescue,  an  indmate  friend  and 
diool-companion  of  Miss  Clifford.  This  young  lady 
la  a  very  considerable  heiress ;  and  she  has  since  be* 
owed  her  hand  and  fortune  more  wisely  than  many 
eiresses  do,  being  now  the  wife  of  Colonel  Sommers^  a 
rave  officer,  with  whom  she  lives  most  happily  at  her  e- 
jte  in  tlie  bishopric  of  Durham. 

Lady  Diana  Franklin  is  not  only  a  woman  of  exraordi- 
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nary  good  sensie,  which  I  (6ld  yon  before ;  but$  wbidi  I 
did  not  tell  you  before,  she  is  also  of  a  very  cheerful  and 
sociable  disposition,  notwithstanding  that  she  is  an  old 
riiiud  :  for,  as  I  have  already  remarked  more  than  once, 
there  is  no  rule  without  an  exception. 

As  she  still  is  a  very  agreeable-looking  woman,  and 
was  very  handsome  in  her  youth,  it  seems  surprising  that 
she  has  remained  unmarried ;  yet  I  have  known  other 
women  of  that  description  who  never  had  an  offer  of  mar- 
riage in  their  life :  but  Lady  Diana  had  a  very  ample 
patrimony  besides  ^  and  I  confess  I  never  knew  a  woman 
of  this  description  who  had  not  a  great  many. 

Though  your  inquiries  are  confined  to  the  Clifford  fa> 
mily,  yet,  as  I  have  mentioned  this  worthy  lady,  I  will 
add  another  circumstance  concerning  her,  which,  I  dare 
say,  you  will  think  interesting,  notwithstanding  that  it 
occurred  many  years  ago.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two. 
Lady  Diana  was  actually  betrothed  to  a  young  man  of 
rank  and  of  very  great  expectation  ;  he  was  seized  with 
a  fever,  of  which  he  died  on  the  very  day  that  bad  been 
filed  for  their  marriage. 

One  of  your  tender  disposition,  my  dear  Miss  Almond, 
will  naturally  sympathize  with  a  woman,  though  a  stran- 
ger, on  so  severe  a  misfortune.  It  is  siud  that,  in  the 
violence  of  her  affliction,  she  determined  never  to  marry. 
This  is  not  so  extraordinary  as  that  she  should  have  ad- 
hered to  her  resolution,  notwithstanding  her  having  been 
often  solicited  to  depart  from  it.  She  did  not,  however, 
remain  very  long  in  absolute  retirement,  but  returned  to 
tlie  society  of  those  whose  friendship  she  had  formerly 
cultivated ;  for,  as  Lady  Horatia  once  told  me,  *  thou^ 
Iier  friend  Lady  Diana's  heart  was,  by  this  cruel  event,  for 
ever  shut  against  love,  it  was  still  open  to  friendsliip.'* — 
She  lived,  accordingly,  in  the  most  intimate  friendship 
with  Lady  Horatia  and  Mr.  Clifford  until  their  death ; 
after  which,  all  the  tender  attachment  she  had  for  the  pa- 
rents was  devolved  on  the  daughter ;  and  her  parental  so- 
licitude to  prevent  the  young  lady  from  becoming  a  prey 
to  continued  sorrow  was  crowned  with  success.     She  was 


gradually  brought  to  bear  compan  j^  and  to  join  ia  oon- 
Tenatiori.  I  do  not  take  upon  me  to  assert,  however, 
that  time  did  not  assist  the  endeavours  of  Lady  Diana  in 
alleviating  the  sorrow  of  Miss  Clifford ;  for  time  is  a  great 
destroyer  of  grief,  as  well  as  of  other  things,  as  I  myself 
experienced  since  the  death  of  my  wife. 

What  may  seem  to  you  very  singular  is,  that,  although 
this  young  lady  is  generally  cheerful,  and  sometimes  in 
very  high  spirits,  yet  she  can  seldom  refrain  from  tears, 
and  always  is  seized  with  a  fit  of  melancholy,  when  the 
name  of  her  father  is  mentioned.  There  are  people  who 
insinuate  that  this  proceeds  from  affectation,  because  she 
is  able  to  resume  her  natural  gaiety  soon  after }  but  those 
people  certainly  mistake  her  character,  which  is  above  af- 
fectation :  and  I  should  think  they  also  mistake  human 
nature  in  general ;  for  is  not  the  life  of  man  a  tragi-<x>- 
medy  ?  At  least  it  is  still  so  in  England ;  though  I  am 
told,  indeed,  that  in  France  it  has  been  of  late  a  continu- 
ed tragedy. 

Young  Mr.  Clifford  returned  to  England  when  he  heard 
of  his  father^s  death  ;  at  which,  from  what  I  have  hinted 
already,  perhaps  you  may  imagine  he  would  feel  little 
concern :  but  in  that  you  would  do  him  wrong ;  for  though 
this  young  man  had  been  inconsiderate  and  headstrong 
enough  to  disoblige  and  vex  his  father  when  alive,  he  waa 
not  hardened  enough  not  to  feel  sorrow  and  remorse, 
therefore,  after  his  death. 

Though  his  sorrow  was  sharp,  however,  it  was  not  last- 
ing :  the  company  he  imprudently  kept  effaced  it  too  soon, 
and  he  returned  to  foreign  countries,  where  he  now  is.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  reform,  for  he  is  still  young. 

Having  now,  with  as  little  prolixity  as  the  nature  of 
the  case  would  admit,  answered  your  inquiries  in  a  man- 
ner which,  I  make  no  doubt,  will  be  satisfactory  both  to 
yourself  and  your  noble  correspondent,  I  shall,  for  brevi- 
ty's take,  only  add,  that  I  am  glad  that  you  have  expert* 
anced  so  much  benefit  from  young  Dr.  Ironside^s  pills* 
At  for  roy  own  part,  I  have  had  an  opposite  experience, 

VOL.  VII.  u 
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being  now  convinced  that  my  own  state  of  health  ii  not 
ao  vigorous  as  I  thought  it,  though  as  much  so  ail  moet 
men  of  my  age. 

Of  this,  however,  you  may  always  rely,  that  you  will 
find  me  disposed  to  render  every  service  in  my  power, 
not  only  to  my  old  acquaintance  your  aunt,  but  also  U> 
yourself. 

I  beg  you  will  make  my  affectionate  respects  to  her*  I 
hope  the  redness  in  her  nose,  wifth  a  tendency  to  purple, 
for  which  she  was  taking  the  mfusion  of  white  po|^ 
flowers,  has  the  desired  effect.  My  anxiety  for  my  old 
friend  induced  me  to  take  the  opinion  of  a  very  experien- 
ced practitioner  of  this  place  ;  and  he  assured  me,  that,  if 
it  did  no  good,  it  could  do  no  harm  ;  which  is  more  than 
can  be  said  for  some  medicines  much  vaunted. 

I  shall  now,  for  brevity ^s  sake,  finish  this  long  epistle ; 
being,  my  dear  young  lady,  with  due  esteem,  your  well- 
wisher,  and  most  obedient  bumble  servant, 

DAKiSL  paocToa. 

P.  S.— -There  is  no  foundation  for  the  report  ef  my  in- 
tending to  remove  from  my  own  quiet  habitation  near 
Morpeth  to  such  a  tumultuous  town  as  London ;  and 
there  is  as  little  for  the  report  of  my  daughter's  marriage. 
It  will  be  time  enough  for  her  to  think  of  a  husband 
when  she  comes  to  be  a  little  nearer  your  age,  which,  if  I 
am  to  judge  by  looks,  she  still  wants  two,  or  perhiqps 
three,  years  of. 


LETTER  XLIX. 
Miss  AiMoxb  to  Daniel  Psoctoe,  Esq. 

SIR,  Tork. 

jL  am  3orry  you  have  given  yourself  the  trouble  of  writ* 
ing  so  very  long  a  letter ;  all  I  wished  any  information 
about  might  have  been  mentioned  in  a  few  lines :  but  I 
suppose  you  were  fond  of  an  opportunity  of  enlarging  up- 
qh   the  wonderful  qualities  of  this  same  Misa  Gliflbrd, 
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whom  you  seetn  to  be  in  love  with,  thouf^h  stich  a  thing 
is  Scarcely  credible  to  those  who  know  of  the  declarations 
you  made  when  you  were  last  at  York.  I  cannot  ton- 
ceive  what  you  saw  in  my  looks  that  could  lead  you  into 
so  gross  a  mistake  with  respect  to  my  age :  but  though  I 
must  confess  that  I  am  much  younger  than  you  think,  I 
hope  I  should  have  more  sense,  at  any  age,  than  to  play 
old  mournful  tunes  upon  a  harp  to  my  father  when  h6 
was  in  affliction,  which  could  only  serve  to  increase  hift 
grief;  and  far  less  could  I  return  immediately  to  gaiety 
after  shedding  tears,  which  you  say  Miss  Clifford  did,  as 
if  her  father^s  death  had  been  a  tragi-^^medy* 

I  am  glad  to  hear  that  you  are  inclined  to  believe  that 
English  women  are  the  handsomest  in  this  world,  (indeed 
the  curate  of  Willow-Bank  once  told  me  that  there  was  no 
reason  to  doubt  of  thtiir  being  the  same  in  the  next),  which 
makes  your  partiality  for  this  Miss  Clifford  the  more  sur- 
prising, because  she  seems,  even  from  your  own  account^ 
more  like  a  foreigner  than  an  English  woman. 

As  I  hinted,  in  my  letter  to  you,  that  the  person  for 
whdm  I  was  desirous  of  getting  an  account  of  the  Clif. 
ford  family  had  reason  to  be  prejudiced  against  them,  and 
was  a  person  of  quality,  I  could  not  iifiagine  that  you 
would  have  sent  a  long  letter  of  the  nature  of  your  last ; 
for  you  must  have  observed  that  people  of  qudlity  nevet 
listen  to  long  letters ;  indeed  they  cannot  bear  to  be  inform-^ 
ed  of  any  thing,  long  or  short,  that  is  not  agreeable  to 
their  wishes. 

I  first  remarked  this  at  the  houie  of  a  fine  London  lady^ 
a  near  relation  of  Lord  Dean  port,  who  was  allowed  to  die 
quietly,  because,  to  have  insinuated  that  she  was  ifi  danger^ 
or  to  have  proposed  a  drug  that  wds  disagreeable  to  her 
taste,  would  have  alarmed  and  disturbed  her.  Two  of  the 
chambermaids  recovered  from  the  same  disease,  by  tak. 
ing  the  bark,  and  being  blistered  ;  for  the  apothecary,  who 
was  all  smiles  and  simpers  when  he  spoke  to  the  poor 
dying  lady,  and  never  gave  her  any  thing  but  palatable 
draughtf,  told  thtmt  with  a  grave  coantenance^  and  ta 
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plain  wordi,  that  nothing  but  blisters,  and  Iarg«  doses  of 
bark,  could  save  them. 

I  have  remarked  also,  that  the  curate  at  Willow-Bank, 
who  in  winter  preaches  to  the  country-people  about  pre- 
paring for  death,  never  touches  on  that  subject  in  summer, 
when  my  lady  is  present,  because  nothing  is  so  offensive 
to  her  ladyship  as  reminding  her  of  death,  except  it 
be  mentioning  hell,  which  she  says  her  nerves  cannot 
bear. 

Indeed  I  was  witness  myself  to  the  truth  of  this ;  for 
her  ladyship  once  carried  me,  for  a  frolic,  to  hear  a  me- 
thodist-preacher :  unluckily,  the  man  preached  about  the 
rich  man  and  Lazarus,  which  terrified  her  to  such  a  de- 
gree,  that  she  was  carried  out  in  violent  hysterics :  and 
though,  formerly,  she  made  it  a  rule  to  go  to  church  once 
every  season,  to  show  a  good  example  to  the  ignorant  val« 
gar,  yet,  after  that  accident,  she  never  ventured  to  hear 
any  preacher  whatever,  except  the  curate  of  Willow-Bank, 
on  whose  discretion  she  can  rely,  because  his  only  hope  of 
preferment  is  in  her  ladyship.  And  I  once  heard  my 
lady  herself  say,  <  that,  notwithstanding  his  being  only  a 
oountry  curate,  he  might  be  a  London  bishop  for  know- 
kdge  of  the  world.' 

Now,  perhaps,  you  will  say,  like  Juba  in  the  play  of 
Cato— <  If  knowledge  of  the  world  makes  man  a  villain, 
Biay  Juba  ever  remain  in  ignorance.^— But  although  such 
sentiments  do  very  well  in  tragedies,  they  are  not  to  be  act- 
ed upon  in  real  life ;  besides,  Juba  being  only  a  black, 
is  not  a  very  fit  example  for  whites,  especially  Christi- 
ans. 

I  own  I  see  no  villany  in  having  a  knowledge  of  this 
world,  and  making  the  most  of  it  while  we  are  in  it, 
though  it  may  be  proper  to  act  otherwise  in  the  next ;  for, 
as  I  have  heard  you  yourself  observe—*  When  we  are  at 
Rome,  we  must  do  as  Rome  does.** 

You  see,  sir,  I  do  not  forget  the  reflections  I  have  heard 
you  make,  having  always  liad  a  very  high  opinion  of  your 
sense  and  judgment ;  which  made  me  so  fond  of  your  com- 
pany when  I  saw  you  last  at  York,  and  makes  me  regret 
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that  we  have  never  seen  you  since :  but  I  suppose  you  can 
think  of  nobody,  now,  but  Miss  Chfibrd ;  though  I  own 
that  she,  nor  no  other  woman,  can  be  more  concerned  than 
I  am  to  hear  that  you  are  in  a  weaker  state  of  health  than 
when  we  saw  you  here.  My  aunt  thinks  that  your  being 
of  that  opinion  proceeds  entirely  from  low  spirits,  owing 
to  too  much  solitude ;  and  that,  if  you  saw  more  society, 
whether  it  were  in  London  or  York,  or  even  at  your  own 
bouse  near  Morpeth,  you  would  be  more  healthful  and 
happier.  Though  your  daughter  is,  I  am  told,  a  very 
beautiful  young  lady,  and  also  very  sensible,  yet  perhaps 
some  cheerful  companion  would  render  both  your  lives 
more  agreeable ;  but  of  that  you  are  the  best  judge.— My 
aunt  desires  me  to  return  you  her  thanks  for  the  attention 
you  had  to  her,  in  consuhing  the  doctor  on  her  com* 
plaint* 

The  infusion  of  the  flowers  of  white  poppies  has  had 
no  great  efPect  as  yet ;  but  she  is  resolved  to  continue,  be- 
cause, she  says,  it  stands  to  reason  that  those  flowers  should 
do  good,  on  account  of  their  whiteness  :  but  I  fear  their  co- 
lour is  considerably  altered  before  they  come  to  her  nose. 

With  my  kindest  compliments  to  Miss  Proctor,  though 
unknown  but  by  character,  I  am,  sir,  your  most  obedient 
and  obliged  servant, 

MARGARKT  ALMONV. 

I  shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  you  when  you  have 
liesure  :  *  but  you  need  not  give  yourself  the  trouble  of 
saying  any  thing  farther  of  the  Clifford  family,  because  the 
nobleman  who  applied  to  me  has  now  received  all  the  in- 
formation she  wanted. 


LETTER  L. 
Mis3  Almond  to  the  Countess  o/'Deanport. 

MY  LADY,  rork. 

J  HAO  the  honour  of  informing  your  ladyship  in  my 
last  letter,  that  I  had>  without  delaying  ji^  single  moment, 
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written  to  Mr.  Proctor*  It  was  natural  for  your  ladyship 
to  think  4bat  his  resentment  against  young  Mr.  Clifford 
would  have  enraged  him  against  the  whole  family,  and  in- 
clined him  to  divulge  every  thing  he  knew  or  suspected  to 
their  disadvantage :  but  he  is  an  odd  kind  of  a  particular 
man,  who  knows  no  more  of  the  worJd,  particularly  the 
genteel,  than  a  child.  Though  he  served  an  apprentice- 
ship to  an  attorney,  he  has  the  character  never  to  have 
taken  the  advantage  of  any  body  ;  which  makes  it  so  un- 
acoounlable  how  he  is  in  such  good  circumstances.  He 
seems  to  have  no  resentment ;  or  else  the  favours  he  re* 
ceived  from  Clifford,  the  father,  makes  him  forget  the  in- 
juries of  the  son,  and  renders  him  unwilling  to  say  any 
thing  against  him,  and  still  less  his  sister :  yet  in  spite  of 
all  his  pains  to  set  her  off  to  advantage  ii\  his  letter  to  me, 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  character  you  have  received  of 
ber  is  pretty  exact.  There  is  no  doubt  that  she  bolh  looks 
and  acts  like  a  French  woman  ;  and  you  know  how  some 
of  them  act.  Mr.  Proctor  acknowledges  that  she  lived 
several  years  abroad  among  foreigners  and  emigrants,  and 
i4nderstands  all  their  languages ;  and,  I  dare  say,  is  a 
member  of  the  blue-stocking-club  of  learned  women,  whom 
your  ladyship  hates,  though  die  may  wear  white  stockings 
above  her  blue. 

.  Mr,  Proctor  also  owns,  that  Miss  Clifford  was  addicted 
to  go  a-hunting  with  men-  in  the  day-time,  and  playing  on 
the  harp  to  them  at  night.  What  she  did  besidles  he  does 
not  mention. 

He  pretends  to  be  ignorant  of  the  reason  of  her  father's 
taking  her  abroad  so  suddenly,  and  does  not  divulge  the 
nature  of  the  rumours  that  were  spread  over  the  neigh- 
bourliood  on  that  occasion. 

But  he  acknowledges  that  MisB  Clifford  lives  in  intima- 
cy with  Lady  Diana  Franklin,  which  must  be  the  same 
with  her  that  your  ladyship  hates  so  much,  and  who  I 
take  to  be  one  of  the  most  censorious  old  maids  living; 
both  on  that  account,  and  from  wliat  I  heard  Counsellor 
Bftnter  say,  at  the  last  York  assizes,  in  a  large  company 
pf  ladies,  at  a  tea-jdrinking,  (a^pong  whom  was  a  IxMidoDei^ 
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on  her  return  from  Scotland,  where  she  had  fled  from  her 
parents  to  be  married  to  a  very  genteel  officer  of  dragoons 
—I  believe  he  was  quarter-master), — so,  somebody  saying 
something  to  the  praise  of  Lady  Diana,  the  new-married 
lady  observed  that  she  was  an  old  maid,  and  of  course 
very  censorious.  *  Very  censorious,  indeed,  madam,'  re- 
plied the  counsellor ;  *  her  whole  life  and  conduct  is  a  li- 
bel  on  many  of  her  own  sex  !^ 

This  was  thought^  by  some  of  the  company,  too  severe ; 
but,  after  what  I  have  heard  your  ladyship  say  of  her,  is, 
I  am  convinced,  no  more  than  she  deserves. 

This  is  all  the  intelligence  I  could  procure  from  Mr. 
Proctor,  which  I  hope  your  ladyship  will  think  satisfac- 
tory, as  it  may  be  depended  on.  But  I  am  certain,  that 
if  I  was  in  London,  I  could  procure  still  more;  and, 
therefore  I  have  informed  my  aunt,  that  she  would  pro« 
bably  receive  a  letter  from  your  ladyship,  desiring  that  I 
might  set  out  very  soon.  For  my  own  part,  I  should  not 
be  in  the  least  afraid  of  going  in  the  mail-coach,  as  it  goes 
60  quick  ;  and  my  heavy  trunk  might  come  afterwards  in 
the  waggon. — In  the  hope  of  having  the  honour  of  ano- 
ther letter  from  your  ladyship  soon,  I  am,  your  ladysbip^s 
most  obedient,  faithful,  and  obliged  humble  servant, 

HARGARET  ALMOND. 

P.  S.  I  have  taken  particular  care  that  your  ladyship 
cannot  be  suspected  of  having  set  me  on  those  inquiries, 
for  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Proctor  that  they  were  not  for  a  lady, 
but  for  a  noble-mait. 


LETTER  LL 
The  Countess  o/DEAKroEX  to  James  Giiindill,  Usj.J 

London, 

I  HAVE  had  no  need  to  avail  myself  of  your  precautions 
agunst  communicating  Peggy  Almond^s  discoveries  re- 
speettng  Miss  ClifPord  too  abruptly  to  my  son.  She  dis* 
covered  nothing  but  what  was  cither  of  so  innocent,  or  so 
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general,  a  nature,  that  no  use  could  be  made  of  it.  I  hare 
therefore  abstained  from  all  insinuations  against  what  is 
called— her  virtue.  But,  in  consequence  of  your  obsenra- 
tions  respecting  my  son's  prejudice  against  clever  women, 
or  women  of  superior  understanding,  which  I  know  to  be 
well  founded,  I  once  thought  of  culling  a  few  wittidsms 
from  Joe  Miller,  and  repeating  them  to  Lord  Deanport 
as  repartees  of  Miss  Clifford ;  but  recollecting  that  his 
lordship  was  better  acquainted  with  that  book  than  inth 
most  others,  I  judged  it  would  be  safer  to  draw  from  a 
fountain  into  which  he  never  dipped ;  and,  after  having 
spoken  of  Miss  Clifford  as  a  lady  of  uncommon  erudition 
and  sagacity,  I  actually  repeated  two  of  the  proverbs  of 
Solomon  as  observations  of  hers.  This  had  not  the  effect 
I  expected ;  he  saw  nothing  alarmingly  sagacious  in  ei- 
ther, and  said,  *  If  Miss  Clifford  can  make  no  wiser  ob- 
servations than  those,  she  runs  no  risk  of  being  drowned 
for  a  witch.* 

Disappointed  in  this,  I  remarked,  <  that  I  had  heard 
she  was  a  young  woman  of  rather  an  imperious  temper  \ 
that  I  was  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  her  to  decide, 
but  I  owned  that  she  had,  on  some  occasions,  a  great  deal 
of  fire  in  her  looks/ 

To  this  he  coolly  replied,  *  That  she  had  cert^nly  an 
animated  countenance,  and  he  believed  she  was  a  young 
lady  of  spirit.^ 

I  was  so  provoked  by  this  answer,  that  I  rejoined,  with 
warmth,  *  If  spirit  be  what  you  admire  in  her,  she  will 
show  you  enough  of  it^ — I  am  told  she  is  a  complete  ter- 
mi^nt  How  she  may  accommodate  herself  to  her  lovers 
I  know  not;  but  I  am  assured  that  her  obstinate  temper 
broke  her  father^s  heart.'  7.*. 

To  this  he  made  no  reply ;  bdt,  afer  a  few  minutes  of 
musing,  introduced  another  subject,  and  in  a  short  time 
left  me. 

I  hope  what  I  threw  out  was  the  cause  of  his  musing' 
I  shall  take  care  to  furnish  him  with  more  seeds  of  reflec- 
tion of  the  same  kind ;  and  I  have  a  notion  that  the  lady 
herself  will  also  supply  him  with  some. 
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I  have  observed^  with  pleasure,  that  she  does  not  be- 
have with  that  degree  of  attention  to  him  that  would,  I 
believe,  secure  her  conquest  I  am  happy  that  her  su- 
preme adviser.  Lady  Diana  Franklin,  is  absent;  because^ 
were  she  in  Liondon,  she  would  advise  the  young  lady  to 
adopt  a  plan  of  conduct  that  would  be  more  likely  to  suc- 
ceed. Where  do  you  think  her  ladyship  is  ?— You  never 
can  devise,  therefore  I'll  tell  you. — But  I  am  interrupted, 
and  must  postpone  the  information. 

This  cousin  of  yours  drags  on  a  most  unreasonable 
length.  How  can  the  man  have  the  conscience  to  live  so 
long  ?  What  are  his  physicians  about  ?  Those  country 
doctors  have  not  half  the  dispatch  of  their  brethren  in  the 
capital.     Yours, 
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The  Same  to  (he  Same. 

London^ 

I  WAS  interrupted  when  I  was  just  about  to  inform  you 
where  Lady  Diana  Franklin  (to  the  great  grief  of  the 
blue-stocking  tribe,  those  admirers  of  madame  de  Sevigne 
and  her  associates,  who  attempt  to  substitute  conversation 
to  cards)  is  at  present — ^Why,  in  Devonshire.  Devonshire 
at  this  season  of  the  year !  And  whom  do  you  think  she 
has  gone  to  visit  in  Devonshire  ?  Some  grateful  young 
officer,  you  will  guess,  promoted  by  her  interest,  and 
whose  regiment  is  quartered  in  that  county.  You  may 
have  hit  on  the  real  motive  of  her  journey  for  ought  I 
know-^ut  the  avowed  OM  it  to  see  Mrs.  Denham.  Per- 
haps you  have  forgot  Mn.  Denham,  for  she  has  not  been 
h^urd  of  these  several  years;  but  you  must  remember  the 
sprightly  Charlotte  Brighton,  whom  you  have  so  often 
seen  at  my  assemblies,  when  her  beauty  and  vivacity  drew 
half  the  young  fellows  in  town  after  her. 

I  believe  you  were  at  Spa  when  the  catastrophe  of 
Charlotte's  romance  took  placcj  and  therefore  may  never 
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have  beard  it.  After  rejecting  two  offers  of  marriage, 
both  highly  advantageous ;  one  by  a  Mr.— Mr^-^I  can- 
not recollect  the  man^s  name — an  awkward-looking  crea- 
ture.— He  has  been  made  a  peer  since— I  cannot  recollect 
his  title  neither-*no  matter.  The  other  proposal  was  from 
a  person  whose  fortune  gave  him  a  claim  to  the  same 
honour.  He  offered  immense  settlements — to  no  purpose 
-»the  giddy  girl  refused  them  both. 

What  made  her  folly  the  more  to  be  lamented,  and 
must  have  filled  her  with  remorse  for  refusing  the  latterj^ 
is,  that  the  man  died  about  nine  months  after.  Some 
people  attempt  to  excuse  her,  by  asserting  that  she  was 
in  love  with  Tom  Denham  when  those  two  men  pud  her 
their  addresses.  I  leave  you  to  determine  the  w^gbt  of 
such  an  apology. 

She  afterwards  married  Tom,  who  was^  to  be  sure,  one 
of  the  best-natured,  gay,  thoughtless  young  fellows  in  the 
world,  but  with  a  very  moderate  fortune ;  one-half  of 
which  was  mortgaged  before  Charlotte  was  acquainted 
with  him ;  the  remainder,  with  all  his  wife^s  patrimony, 
he  spent,  it  must  be  confessed,  entirely  like  a  gentleman, 
apd  in  the  best  company.  When  it  ivat  spent,  however, 
he  and  his  wife  seemed,  for  some  time,  as  destitute  of 
friends  as  if  they  had  kept  the  worst. 

An  old  companion  of  his,  who  had  some  interest  with 
the  oiinister,  procured  him  at  last  a  situation  in  the  East 
Indies.  It  was  expected  he  would  have  opportunities  of 
pillaging  a  competency  for  his  poor  wife  and  children. 
But  though  few  people  could  spend  a  fortune  with  a  bet- 
tcr  grace  than  Tom,  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  had  any 
talents  for  acquiring  one :  the  ejqperiment,  howerer,  was 
not  fairly  made ;  for  he  died^  poor  fellow,  soon  after  bis 
arrival  in  India,  so  that  he  had  not  time  to  do  that  justice 
to  his  family  that  was  expected,  however  well-disposed  he 
might  have  been. 

His  widow,  with  two  children,  lived  some  time  in  Lon- 
don after  the  accounts  of  his  death  arrived.  Hitherto  I 
had  visited  her  occasionally ;  but  rumours  were  circulated 
to  her  prejudice :  as  she  had  always  been  rather  inatteif 
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live  to  appearances,  they  gained  strength,  I  have  been 
assured,  without  foundation  :  but  as  I  had  not  leisure  to 
ascertain  the  truth,  I  thought  it  prudent  to  leave  off  vi- 
siting her.  Others  followed  my  example ;  and  she  would, 
most  probably,  have  been  forsaken  by  all  her  female  ac- 
quaintance, had  not  the  virgin  Diana  arrived  precisely  at 
that  time  from  abroad.  Though  she  had  seen  less  of  Mrs. 
Denham,  after. her  marriage,  than  any  of  her  former  com- 
panions— for  the  rapid  rate  at  which  her  husband  and  she 
drove  through  life  ill-suited  the  slow  and  solemn  step  of 
a  vestal — ^yet,  on  finding  Charlotte  likely  to  be  abandon- 
ed by  others,  she  clung  to  her  through  sheer  vanity,  and 
that  crossness  which  prompts  her  in  what  she  calls  e«ten- 
iialtf  to  brave  the  opinion  of  the  world.  She  pretended 
that  she  had  investigated  the  scandalous  reports ;  and  not 
only  to  have  found  them  false,  but  also  that  Mrs.  Den- 
ham, having  derived  prudence  from  her  misfortunes,  had 
conducted  herself  in  a  most  exemplary  manner,  devoting 
her  whole  attention  to  the  education  of  her  children  ;  on 
which  she  was  visited  and  received  as  before  by  a  few  of 
her  old  acquaintance;  but  her  circumstances  kept  the 
greater  part  from  her  as  completely  as  if  all  that  had  been 
said  of  her  was  true*  Unable,  however,  to  maintain  her 
family  in  London,  she  retired  with  her  children  to  De- 
vonshire, and  has  hardly  ever  been  thought  of  since,  till 
Lady  Diana,  hearing  that  she  was  in  a  declining  state  of 
health,  set  out  lately  to  visit  her :  and  there  I  hope  she 
will  remain  :  for  I  understand  she  has  more  influence  with 
Miss  Clifford  than  any  body  else,  and  if  she  were  in  Lon- 
don, would  assuredly  engage  her  protege  to  adopt  a  con- 
duct more  likely  than  that  she  follows  at  present  to  secure 
the  heart  of  my  son.  To  ttU  you  the  truth,  I  rely  n^ore 
on  the  marked  coldness  and  indifference  which  the  girl 
shews  for  him  than  on  all  I  have  hitherto  b^n  able  to 
eontrive  for  the  purpose  of  giving  hini  a  thorough  dislike 
to  her. 

In  the  meantime,  you  cannot  figure  how  I  am  hara88e4 
by  the  murmurs  of  the  aunt  on  account  of  Deanport^s 
eoidiiess  to  Miss  Moyston  ;  for  she  is  more  enraged  than 
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the  young  lady  henelf.  I  am  also  vexed  by  the  new 
proofs  I  daily  receive  of  his  growing  passion  for  Miss 
Clifford — Would  to  heaven  you  were  here  i  I  never  stood 
ill  need  of  your  sage  counsels  so  much. 

X.  9BAKP0BT. 


LETTER  LIII. 

Miss  HoBATiA  Cliffobd  to  Mrs.  Somhees. 


jT ou  are  seriously  hurt,  then,  my  dear,  because  I  hare 
never  said  a  word  of  Lord  Deanport's  attentions  to  me,  of 
which,  it  seems,  some  more  communicative  correspondent 
has  favoured  you  with  so  many  particulars.  You  consider 
it  as  an  instance  of  unkind  reserve  to  a  friend,  whose  confi- 
dence in  me  has  been  unbounded.  I  dare  swear  you  sus- 
pected, that  in  this  season,  so  fertile  in  peerages,  I  was  en- 
deavouring, while  the  sun  shone,  to  secure,  for  my  own 
use,  part  of  the  harvest :  and  that,  having  succeeded,  I 
meant  to  be  suddenly  announced  to  you  as  Countess  of 
Peanport,  to  dazzle  your  eyes  with  the  brilliancy  of  my 
coronet,  and  mortify  your  heart  with  the  idea  €^  an  old 
companion  raised  to  a  situation  so  far  above  you. 

Ah  !  Juliet,  how  could  you  suspect  me  of  such  malice  ? 
Had  I  been  capable  of  it,  I  should  have  deserved  all  that 
your  friend  Miss  — -  suffered,  by  being  made  a  duchess. 

Now,  in  answer  to  your  accusation, 

*  1  will  a  round  onyamished  tale  dellyer» 
Of  what  reterTe,  deceit,  or  mighty  plot 
(For  such  proceedings  I  am  charged  withal), 
I  haye  been  guilty.*      j 

The  first  time  I  ever  saw  I^ord  Deanport  was  at  the 

duchess  of ^"s  assembly,     I  was  sitting  between  my 

aunt  and  Mrs.  Demure,  when  her  grace  presented  him 
to  me :  he  remained  with  us  till  we  left  the  room.  As 
he  was  an  acquaintance  of  Mrs.  Pemure,  I  placed  this 
piece  of  attention  to  her  account  I  afterwards  met  him 
at  other  assemblies :  he  sometimes  came  into  my  aunt*s 
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box  at  the  opera.  •  I  saw  nothing  particular  in  this,  nor 
did  I  perceive  any  thing  remarkable  in  his  lordship^  ad* 
dress,  except  an  affectation  to  whisper,  which  I  discou* 
raged  by  a  look  of  surprise,  and  by  always  answering  a* 
loud.  Most  people,  who  are  uncommonly  handsome  and 
genteel,  are  thought  conceited  ;  sometimes,  no  doubt,  un* 
justly ;  but  there  certainly  is  nothing  in  Lord  Deanporfa 
manner  that  tends  to  remove  such  a  suspicion. 

There  is  somewhat  of  constraint  that  could  not  have  been 
expected  in  a  man  of  his  rank  who  has  travelled  ;  this  b 
accompanied  with  a  stately  kind  of  obsequiousness,  a  pro* 
tecUng  bow,  often  repeated,  which  seems  to  proceed  from 
pride,  and  that  species  of  pride  that  springs  from  high 
birth,  without  the  consciousness  of  any  other  superiority : 
for,  when  a  person  is  also  conscious  of  being  superior,  or 
even  equal  to  the  company  in  other  respects,  it  generally 
produces  more  ease,  and  less  reserve. 

His  lordship,  however,  cultivated  an  acquuntance  with 
Mr.  Damley  and  my  aunt :  I  saw  him  of  course.  His 
visits  becoming  more  assiduous,  she  one  day  told  me,  with 
an  air  of  great  satisfaction,  that  1  had  certainly  made  a 
conquest  of  the  young  peer.  I  was  by  no  means  so 
much  convinced  of  this  as  she  seemed  to  be ;  and  it 
would  not  have  afforded  me  so  much  satisfaction  if  I  had. 
I  confess  I  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  mention  thia 
notion  of  my  aunt  in  my  letters  to  you ;  but  pray,  my 
dear,  if  they  are  not  dready  burnt,  will  you  take  the 
trouble  to  look  over  them  again,  and  see  if,  trifling  as 
they  are,  they  do  not  treat  of  subjects  of  just  as  much 
importance  ? 

Yet,  since  you  shew  a  partiality  for  this,  I  will  give 
you  a  little  more  of  it  I  could  not  help  remarking,  that 
the  noble  lord's  mother,  the  countess  of  Deanport,  to 
whom,  I  believe,  I  was  hardly  known  till  very  lately, 
seemed  to  view  me  with  an  evil  eye :  this  I  should  have 
borne  without  complaining.  I  knew  that  people  are  some- 
times offended  without  reason :  I  also  knew  that  people 
af  rank  are  as  subject  to  this  weakness  as  the  lowest  vul- 
var ;  but  I  did  not  know  that  they  could  manifest  it  ia 
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the  satne  manner  :«— >Lacly  Deanport  made  thii  clear  to 
me.-^My  uncle^s  relation,  Mrs.  Courtney,  bad  carried  me 
to  Lady  A  ^s  assembly.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
night,  after  she  had  ordered  up  the  carriage,  she  reool« 
lected  something  she  wished  to  mention  to  her  ladyship, 
and  went  for  that  purpose  into  another  room,  leaving  me 
seated  opposite  to  Miss  Moyston,  the  great  heiress,  and 
her  aunt.  In  that  instant.  Lady  Deanport  came,  and 
seated  herself  between  them ;  then  fixing  her  eyes  on  me, 
she  whispered  them  in  a  very  significant  manner.  They 
turned  their  eyes  also  upon  me,  tittering,  and  sometimes 
laughing  aloud.  The  company  had  left  the  side  of  the 
rodm  in  which  I  sat,  so  that  I  was  in  a  very  awkward  situ- 
ation, the  eyes  of  every  body  being  directed  towards  me, 
by  the  rudeness  of  these  three  women.  Had  they  address- 
ed any  discourse  to  me,  perhaps  I  might  have  made  some 
retort ;  but  I  could  neither  object  to  their  laughing,  nor 
their  looking  at  me.  Old  General  Randal,  who  was  play- 
ing at  whist,  observing  my  distress,  laid  down  his  ourdi, 
came  to  me,  said  he  believed  Mrs.  Courtney  waited  for 
me,  and  led  me  into  another  room,  where  she  was  talk- 
ing with  the  duchess  of  D  *  Your  young  friend 
was  impatient  to  see  you,  madam,'  said  he  to  Mrs.  Court- 
ney :  then,  addressing  the  duchess,  he  added, — *  Your 
grace  has  been  accustomed  to  find  great  beauty  an  ohjedt 
of  envy :  had  you  been  in  the  next  room,  you  would  have 
seen  it,  for  the  first  time,  the  object  of  laughter.'' — This 
behaviour  of  the  general  is  more  in  the  style  of  the  old 
than  the  new  court.  But  you  will  allow,  that  what  ap 
plied  to  her  grace  was  more  than  mere  compliment ;  par- 
ticularly when,  on  the  duchess's  accosting  me,  with  her 
usual  condescension,  he  addedg****  No  one  ever  experi- 
enced a  happier  transition  from  malice  to  benevolence 
than  the  lady  your  grace  takes  by  the  hand.^ 

I  was  at  a  loss  to  find  out  in  what  I  had  ofiended  those 
women,  particularly  the  Moystons,  with  whom  I  am  not 
acquainted. 

Mrs.  Demure  (I  believe  you  are  acquainted  with  that 
lady)  called  on  my  aunt  the  following  day.     My  auot 
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being  abroad,  ^he  stayed  great  part  of  the  forenoon  with 
me.  She  is  at  once  considered  as  the  friend  of  Lady 
Deanport  and  of  the  Moystons  I  hinted  to  her  what 
bad  happened  at  the  assembly.  She  smiled,  and  Mid 
— <  I  could  easily  ^ve  you  the  key  to  that  cabinet  of  ae*^ 
crets,  my  dear,  if  it  were  properi* 

'  If  it  is  not  proper,  I  beg  not  to  be  intriisted  with  it^* 
I  replied. 

Finding  that  I  pressed  her  no  farther — ^  Coroe,^  re^ 
sumed  she,  '  I  believe  I  may  safely  trust  you.  My 
friend.  Lady  Deanport,  is  one  of  the  moit  prudent  women 
on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  one  of  the  most  attentive  of 
mothers.  She  naturally  wishes  her  son  to  obtain  a  great 
fortune  by  marriage,  because  she  considers  his  interest  to 
be  also  hers,  and  has  been  using  all  her  address  to  pro^ 
mote  one  between  her  son  and  Miss  Moyston ;  but  the 
young  lady  and  her  aunt  having  taken  offence  at  the  at- 
tention her  son  shows  you,  her  ladyship  is  alarmedj  l&st 
it  should  prove  an  obstacle  to  a  scheme  her  heart  is  great* 
ly  set  on  ;  on  which  account  she  is  irritated,  and  disposed 
to  mortify  you.  This  is  certainly  beneath  a  woman  of 
ber  rank ;  indeed  of  even  a  plebeian^  of  any  degree  of 
elevation  of  soul.  But  the  best  of  people  have  their 
weaknesses ;  and,  I  must  confess,  my  friend  is  not  entire- 
ly exempt  frpm  them.'  She  afterwards  repeated  some 
Very  spiteful  things  that  she  had  heard  Lady  Deanport 
lay  of  me ;  begging  me,  at  the  same  time,  not  to  mind 
them.  She  then  added  some  expressions,  equally  malici- 
ous, which  she  had  heard  her  utter,  concerning  Lady 
Diana.  This,  I  do  assure  you,  provoked  me  more  than 
the  other ;  and  I  resolved  to  vex  the  malicious  woman  in 
the  only  way  in  my  powen — <  You  ought  not,  my  dear 
Miss  Clifford/  said  Mrs.  Demure,  ^  to  be  provoked  at 
my  friend.  Lady  Deanport :  it  is  not  from  ill-will  against 
you,  or  Lady  Diana,  that  she  speaks  so ;  it  is  merely  be- 
cause she, fears  that  you  will  seduce  the  heart  of  her  aon 
firom  Miaa  Moyston :  she  cannot  bear  the  loss  of  all  that 
great  fortune.  She  expects,  if  her  son  were  in  posaesalon 
ef  ity  that  she  herself  would  be  much  more  easy  in  her 


own  circuiDsUUioei.  My  firiend  is  fond  of  money— Teiy 
fond  of  money :  it  is  her  greatest  fault :— she  has  it  in 
common  with  many  worthy  people.  She  is  also  exceed- 
ingly fond  of  play;  and,  though  in  other  respects  s 
shrewd  sensible  woman,  superstitious  to  childishness  on 
that  subject.  Indeed,  the  whims  that  very  acute  people 
are  influenced  by,  in  gaming,  are  hardly  credible.  I 
must  do  my  friend  the  justice  to  say,  however,  that  she 
is  not  in  the  least  superstitious  in  religious  matters,  ex- 
cept when  she  is  in  ill  health.  Her  enemies  accuse  her 
of  being  avarickms,  and  extremely  fond  of  money ;  but 
that  is,  in  a  great  measure,  owing  to  her  often  losing  at 
play.  I  am  persuaded,  that  if  she  were  always  to  win, 
she  would  be  more  generous ;  but  what  can  a  woman  do 
who  frequently  loses  more  than  she  can  pay  ?  Her  son 
cannot  always  supply  her,  which  makes  her  so  set  on  his 
marriage  with  Miss  Moyston.* 

This  elegant  and  friendly  harangue  had  no  effect  in 
turning  me  from  the  resolution  I  had  formed :  and  which 
I  found  an  opportunity  of  putting  in  practice  very  soon 
after  at  the  duchesses,  where  Lord  Deanport  accosted  me, 
in  the  presence  of  his  mother  and  her  two  accomplices. 
I  listened  to  the  douceurs  he  whispered  in  my  ear  with  an 
air  of  far  more  complaisance  than  I  had  ever  before  shown. 
They  endeavoured  to  conceal  their  vexation  by  writhing! 
and  constrained  smiles, — such  as  a  person  on  the  rack,  if 
he  thought  himself  obliged  to  smile,  might  exhibit  I 
hope  I  was  more  successful  in  my  smiles ;  though,  I  con- 
fess, they  were  forced  also ;  but  I  was  determined  to  look 
as  pleased  as  possible. 

After  I  had  teased  the  three  ladies  sufficiently,  I  told 
my  aunt  that  I  felt  myself  a  little  indisposed ;  which  was 
really  the  case ;  for  you  have  no  idea  how  fatiguing  it  is 
to  be  continually  constraining  oner's  features  into  a  sim- 
per when  they  have  all  the  inclination  in  the  world  to  be 
indulged  in  a  yawn.  My  aunt  withdrew  immediately. 
My  lord  attended  us  to  the  carriage ;  and,  as  he  wm 
leading  me  past  her  ladyship  and  the  heiress,  I  could  not 
help  enjoying  the  rage  that  was  apparent  on  the  coun- 


lenaiiee  of  the  one,  tad  the  mortlflaitioD  in  that  of  the 
otnef* 

The  marchioneM  is  still  at  Richmond.  Her  friends 
irill  not  part  with  her.  I  drove  there  yesterday^  in  the 
intention  to  wheedle  her  from  them  i  but  what  diance 
has  an  English  woman  to  get  the  better  of  the  French  in 
the  art  of  wheedling  f  They  prevailed  on  her  to  stay,  in 
spte  of  all  my  skill*  She  promises,  however,  to  come  to 
London  after  her  return  from  Bath,  where  the  lady  in- 
tsads  to  carry  her. 

Lady  Diana  is  in  good  health  and  spirits.  Poor  Mrs. 
Benham,  she  informs  me,  is  somewhat  better. 

Adieu  f  my  sweet  friend.  Do  not  forget  to  present  my 
lore—-!  mean  my  respects,  to  your  husband. 

H.  CLiFFoan. 


LETTER  LIV. 
Mas.  SoMMEBs  to  Mi38  H.  CLiFFoan. 

I  sHOiTLn  be  seriously  displeased,  indeed,  my  dear  Ho* 
n^a,  if  you  oould  su^>ect  that  seeing  a  coronet  on  your 
head  would  raise  the  least  particle  of  envy  in  my  heart. 
Have  I  not  been  sensible  of  your  superiority,  in  almost 
eveij  accomplishment,  without  any  sentiment  but  that  of 
iscreasing  affection  ?    The  woman  who,  having  some  pre- 
tensions  to  beauty,  perceives  that  another  is  considered 
in  every  company  as  handsomer  than  herself,  and  yet  re« 
tsins  the  warmest  friendship  for  that  other,  is  assuredly 
iaeapable  of  repining  at  any  other  species  of  superiority 
she  may  have.     I  can  never  love  you  better,  my  dear, 
dhan  I  do  at  present,  when  you  are  only  a  plain  spinster  t 
bat  you  may  rely  upon  it  I  should  not  love  yon  less  though 
yon  were  raised  to  the  rank  of  duchess  to-morrow.     I  wish 
ym  to  be  my  e«|ual,  my  dear,  in  nothing  but  in  haj^iness ; 
ind  tfaatf  because  I  beUeve  no  woman  can  be  h^>pier  than 
[am. 
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I  am  mui^h  oUiged  to  you  for  your  ^  round  unvamiib- 
ed  tale,^  which  has  amused  me  yery  much ;  and,  in  le- 
tuni»  I  win  give  you  a  piece  of  advice.  People  do  not 
remain  long  in  debt  when  they  can  pay  their  creditors  ia 
this  manner.  Besidesy  I  am  entitled  to  give  you  advice : 
am  I  not  a  full  year  older  than  you  ?  and  am  I  not  a 
married  woman  ?  Listen,  therefore,  to  the  vcMce  of  a 
matron ;  for  ^  Wisdom  dwelleth  with  Age.* 

I  would  not  have  you  put  implicit  faith  in  the  informa- 
tion you  received  from  Mrs.  Demure.  .  Can  you  put  con- 
fidence in  a  person  who,  calling  herself  Lady  Deanport's 
friend,  spoke  of  her  in  the  style  she  did  ? 

Her  ladyship  may  love  money  too  well ;  but  I  have 
heard  that  Mrs.  Demure  is  hypocritical  and  revengeful, 
which  are  worse  faults.  She  once  showed  a  disposition  to 
form  an  intimacy  with  me ;  but  my  husband  gave  me  a 
hint  not  to  encourage  it.  I  believe  he  knows  more  of  her 
history  than  he  chooses  to  communicate.  I  shall  never 
ask  him  a  question  on  that,  or  any  other  subject  he  is 
disposed  to  avoid. 

But  I  wish,  my  dear  Horatia,  that  you  would  for^ 
the  resolution  of  tormenting^  Lady  Deabport.  What  wai 
represented  to  you  was  probably  exaggerated,  perhaps  en- 
tirely without  foundation  ;  and,  at  any  rate,  dedariog 
yourself  her  enemy  will  make  her  more  actively  youn, 
and  justifies  her  in  some  degree  for  being  so,  and  caa  do 
no  good.  Besides,  my  dear,  I  cannot  approve  of  the 
means  you  have  used  to  vex  her.  In  my  humble  opinioo, 
you  ought  to  be  open  with  the  young  lord.  Since  you 
are  determined  not  to  have  him,  you  ought  to  tell  him  so 
at  once.  No  woman  can  be  more  decisive  than  you  when 
you  please.  A  young  woman  may  be  forgiven  fi>r  not 
saying  a^  to  the  man  she  loves,  when  he  first  proposes 
marriage  to  her  ;  but  there  is  no  excuse  for  not  saying 
nOf  in  the  most  unequivocal  manner,  to  him  she  is  deter- 
mined to  reject,  should  he  make  the  same  proposaL  Oo 
reflection,  I  am  certain  you  will  be  of  my  opiqioDy  aod 
will  act  accordingly. 


My  husband  sends  you  his  tespectful  lore.    I  remain^ 
dear  Horatia,  ever  most  affectionately  yours, 

JULIBt  SOMMSm/^ 


LETTER  LV. 
Miss  HoRATiA  Clifford  to  Mrs.  Sommers. 

Without  waiting  for  an  answer  to  a  letter  I  wrote  to 
you  two  days  since,  as  my  aunt  is  engaged  for  the  even^ 
ing,  I  will  endeavour  to  amuse  you,  my  dear,  with  a  cu-< 
xious  conversation,  which  I  overheard  last  night  at  Mrs. 
Courtney^s^ 

She  generally  keeps  one  room  entirely  clear  of  card- 
tables,  where  they  who  decline  playing  may  converse, 
without  disturbing  or  being  disturbed  by  the  players. 

When  my  aunt^s  party  was  made  up,  I  went  into  that 
room  with  Lady  Blunt,  a  young  lady,  her  niece,  whom 
she  wished  to  make  me  acquainted  with.  Mrs.  Demure 
soon  after  seated  herself  by  me,  with  two  other  ladies  i 
and  several  gentlemen  stood  around  us«  Your  husband*s 
friend,  Mr*  Mordaunt,  was  mentioned. 

'  I  understand/  said  Sir  George  Topley,  '  that  he  is 
at  his  brother's  in  Hampshire,  and  expected  in  towa 

ioon/ 

<  When  he  comes,  George,^  said  Lady  Blunt,  <  you 
will  do  well  to  retire  to  the  country.^ 

«  Why  so?'  the  baronet  asked. 

<  Because,^  replied  she, '  copies  appear  to  disadvantage 
when  placed  near  the  original/ 

This  remark  raised  a  laugh,  in  which  its  rudeness 
would  have  prevented  me  from  joining,  had  not  the  ba- 
ronet himself  laughed  as  much  as  any  body^  without 
making  any  other  reply,  except  saying,—^  All  the  world 
knows  that  your  ladyship  is  a  wit^'  and  then  laughed 
more  heartily  than  before. 

«  There  b  ao  great  wit^  G«orge/  rejoined  Lady  Blunt^ 


<  in  rentrkliig  what  it  obrious  to  all  tha  town :  \mU  ^ 
my  opinion,  jou  had  better  dioose  another  model ;  fiaf 
there  are  people,  and  good  judges,  too,  who  think  Mr. 
Mordaunt  inimitable.^  As  she  pronounced  this,  she  fixed 
Mrs.  Demure,  who  affected  to  take  no  notice,  till  Lady 
Blunt  added, — *  Do  not  you  think  so,  madam?  You 
know  the  gentleman.^ 

<  Know  him  !**  said  Mrs.  Demure,  with  affected  indif- 
ference, but  evident  emotion,—*  a  man  who  is  every^ 
where  must  be,  in  some  degree,  known  to  everybodj; 
but  I  know  very  little  of  the  man,  and  only  as  a  oomnon 
acquaintance.^ 

'  Nay,  now,  my  dear  madam,  I  own  you  surprise  me,' 
siud  Lady  Blunt;  *  for  I  could  have  sworn  that  any  wo« 
man  who  knew  him  at  all  would  have  thought  him  rather 
an  tituomman  acquaintance.* 

<  I  do  not  understand  what  your  ladyship  means  by 
an  uncoMmon  acquaintance,*  rejoined  Mrs.  Demure,  a 
little  sharply. 

<  I  mean,*  said  Lady  Blunt,  ^  an  acquaintance  with 
one  of  the  most  accomplished  men  in  England.* 

Mr.  Clement,  the  clergjrman,  thinking  the  dialogue 
was  in  danger  of  becoming  too  warm,  and  with  the  sob 
view,  as  I  am  convinced,  to  prevent  that,  and  give  it  s 
pleasanter  turn,  said,-**  Your  ladyship  needed  not  have 
confined  yourself  to  England;  you  might  have  added 
Scotland^  and  even  the  town  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed^  Then 
observing  a  Mr.  Macdonald,  who  had  risen  from  one  of 
the  card-tables,  and  joined  our  circle,  he  added, — *  I 
Yiofpe  the  addition  might  have  been  made  without  offence 
to  any  of  the  company.* 

*  As  you  seem  to  direct  this  to  me,  sir,*  said  the  Soot, 

<  I  must  inform  you  that  I  am  neither  apt  to  take  of«- 
fenoe  where  it  is  not  intended,  nor  to  pass  it  over  when 
it  is.* 

*  In  the  present  case,*  replied  Mr*  Clement^  *  yoa 
must  be  sensible  that  none  could  be  intended.* 

*  Without  accurately  examining  what  amid  be,*  re- 
sumed the  oUier^  <  I  am  willing  to  tak^  it  for  granted 
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that  none  was  intend^ ;  and  I  am  the  more  disposed  so 
Co  do  on  account  of  your  being  a  clergyman ;  for  I  honout 
the  profession,  chiefly,  indeed,  because  my  own  father  be. 
longed  to  it/ 

•  You  are  extremely  obliging,  sir,'  said  Mr.  Clenn^nt, 
bowing. 

<  It  is  always  my  intention  to  be  obliging,  sir,*  replied 
Macdonald.— -'  But  to  return  to  the  original  assertion 
made  by  her  ladyship,  namely,  <  that  Mr.  Mordaunt  was 
one  of  the  most  accomplished  men  in  England,**  to  which 
you  said  that  she  might  have  added  Scotland,  (as  for 
Berwick-upon-Tweed,  I  leave  it  out  of  the  argument,  as 
a  neutral),— -I  must  observe  that  the  assertion  might  be 
just  simply  as  her  ladyship  made  it,  witlmut  its  being 
equally  so  conjoined  to  your  appendtige.* 

The  precise  manner  in  which  this  was  pronounced,  as 
well  as  the  terms,  seemed  to  put  all  the  company  in  a  gay 
humour.^— Mr.  Clement  replied,  with  a  smile,  *  that  it 
possibly  might  be  so.' 

^  I  only  speak  of  possibility,  sir.  To  say  the  thing  is 
probable,  though  that  may  be  my  own  private  opinion, 
would  not  be  civil  in  this  company :  <  but  I  must  add, 
that  I  have  heard  the  gentleman  in  question  spoken  of 
by  the  gallant  Colonel  Sommers,  under  whom  I  served, 
in  such  terms  as  convince  me  that  he  is  a  very  accomplish- 
ed  as  well  as  a  very  brave  man.'' 

•  I  have  heard  Mr.  Mordaunt  accused  of  being  a  very 
rifmantic  character,^  said  Lady  Blunt*s  niece. 

Her  ladyship  has  this  young  lady  much  with  her,  to 
prevent  her  from  being  witness  to  the  discord  that  exists 
between  her  father  and  mpther.  She  is,  I  am  told,  a  great 
reader  of  romances,  particularly  the  ancient. 

•  Mr.  Mordaunt  being  of  a  romantic  character,  my 
dear,  will  appear  no  heinous  accusation  in  your  eyes,'  an- 
swered the  aunt.  <  Like  the  heroes  of  romance,  he  is  al- 
ways in  love ;  and,  like  them,  too,  he  never  marries !  but 
he  has  not  the  least  resemblance  to  the  preux  cAevc/tert  in 
constancy— he  is  rather  addicted  to  change^  to  the  great 
affliction  of  some  distressed  damsclr.' 
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As  Aq  said  thU,  she  glaooed  at  Mrs.  Demure,  who 

aeemed  agun  a  little  disconcerted. 

<  3ut  the  herpes  of  romapce,^  resumed  the  young  lady, 
^  do  marry  at  the  end.' 

••  Yes,  my  dear/  s^d  Lady  Blunt,  «  a9  you  justly  ob- 
serve, at  the  end ;  for,  when  the  man  marries,  he  is  no 
longer  a  hero,  and  his  mistress  still  less  a  hercnne ;  they 
become  plain  husband  and  wife,  just  like  your  papa  and 
snamma.^ 

'  Gracious  me  !^  eiLclaimed  the  young  lady,  spreading 
her  hapds,  ^nd  casting  up  her  eyes, 

<  Though  Mordaunt's  romance  is  not  likely  to  oome  to 
so  humiliating  a  concluuon,^  resumed  Lady  Blunt,  '  it 
was  yery  near  being  cut  short  in  Italy,  when  he  served  in 
the  Austrian  armies  opposed  to  Bonaparte,  where,  I  am 
told,  he  exposed  himself  to  many  dangers/ 

<  He  had  no  more  business  to  join  the  Austrians,^  said 
Sir  George  Topley,  *  than  the  knights  you  were  talking 
of  had  to  go  to  the  Holy  Land/ 

^  There  is,  surely,  a  difference  between  the  cases,^  re- 
sumed Mr.  Macdonald :  ^  for  though  volunteering  in  the 
Austriap  anpy  is,  perhaps,  one  of  those  things  in  which 
you  would  not  like  to  imitate  Mr.  Mprdaunt ;  yet,  as  he 
liappened  to  be  in  Italy  at  a  time  when  the  French  were 
carrying  every  thing  before  them,  he  might  naturally 
think  that,  in  joining  our  allies  against  them,  he  was  server 
ing  his  country :  not  but  I  am  of  opinion  that  he  wouU 
have  judged  better  in  coming  home,  and  engaging  in  the 
inilitia,  or  in  §omf;  volqnteer  porps,  as  you,  sir,  no  doubt, 

^id; 

'  Indeed  I  did  not,  said  Sir  iSr^rge  s  because,  in  spite 
of  all  the  vapouring  of  the  French  about  invading  Eng- 
land, I  was  coi^vinced  they  would  neyer  attempt  it,  and 
fully  persuaded  of  tl^eir  being  all  sunk  or  taken  by  our 
fleets  if  they  did.** 

<  What  might  have  I^ad  some  effect  also,  my  dear  Sir 
George,  in  preventing  your  adopting  the  measures  the 
g^ntlemap  ipe^ons,^  fuldcfd  L^y  Blunt,  ^  iiras  your  b*i 
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iog  Tery  deeply  engaged  in  several  bone-raoes  in  different 
and  distant  parts  of  the  country,^ 

With  the  same  good-natured  intention  that  had  before 
induced  him  to  interpose,  Mr.  Clement  said-— <  From  all 
I  have  heard  of  Mr.  Mordaunt,  be  is,  certainly,  a  very 
gaUant  man ;  but,  perhaps,  like  the  preux  chevalier$  that 
have  been  mentioned,  he  is  sometimes  fond  of  danger  for 
danger^s  sake/ 

<  I  humbly  beg  your  pardon  for  differing  from  a  gen- 
tleman of  your  doth,*  resumed  Mr.  Macdonald.— '  I  must 
say  I  take  Mr.  Mordaunt  to  have  too  much  good  sense  to 
love  danger  merely  for  danger^s  sake.  But  I  can  conceive 
that  when  a  great  degree  of  iutrepidity  is  united  to  an  ar- 
dent desire  of  distinction,  that  a  man  may  be  fond  of  pre- 
senting himself  to  hazardous  situations,  which  he  might, 
without  dishonour,  have  avoided ;  and  this  forms  the  dif- 
ference between  an  officer  who  barely  does  his  duty,  that 
he  may  avoid  reproach,  and  another  who  is  actuated  by 
seal  for  the  service,  and  an  ardent  passion  for  honest  and 
well-merited  fame.  Mr.  Mordaunt  having  gone  a  volun- 
teer into  the  Austrian  service,  on  motives  wbicli  would 
have  weighed  with  few,  thought  it  would  be  unbecoming 
the  character  of  an  Englishman  to  keep  aloof  from  dan- 
ger, and  therefore  offered  himself,  on  a  variety  of  perilous 
occasions,  in  consequence  of  which  he  drew  the  admira- 
tion of  the  army,  and  obtained  the  praises  of  the  general. 
But,  previous  to  this,  he  was  advantageously  known  to 
many  Austrian  officers  of  distinction,  by  a  very  singular 
adventure  he  had  at  Vienna  with  an  Italian  lady,  who 
fidlowed  him  from  Rome  to  that  capital.^ 

Lady  Blunt  expressed  a  desire  to  know  all  the  circum- 
stances of  this  adventure ;  but  Mr.  Macdonald  said,  *  that 
he  had  heard  it  mentioned  only  in  general  terms  by  Co- 
lonel Sommers,  who  had  declared  that  his  friend  had  dis- 
played great  intrepidity  and  presence  of  mind  on  the  oc- 
canon,  without  communicating  the  particulars.* 

*  Perhaps,*  said  Lady  Blunt,  *  Mrs.  Demure  can  fa- 
vour us  with  the  particulars  P* 

*  I  do  not  conceive,'  replied  that  lady,  with  a  look  of 
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resentment,  ^  bow  your  ladyship  oones  to  iaigine  thst 
I  should  be  acquainted  with  the  gentleman's  ad^isotures^' 
'  I  merely  thought  it  possible,  my  dear  madaSt'  said 
Lady  Blunt ;  ^  abd  bad  not  the  least  idea  that  my  sop* 
portion  could  have  offended  you/ 

<  Offended  me  1'  replied  Mrs.  Demure,  forcing  a  smile; 
— <  your  ladyship  never  was  more  mistaken  in  your  lifsi 
if  you  imagine  that  the  supposition  offends  mo  thougjh  I 
must  acknowledge  it  Murprisu  me  a  good  deaL* 

<  There  are  people,^  rejoined  Lady  Blunt,  <  who  ais 
very  much  offended  when  they  are  surprised.' 

Mrs.  Courtney  joined  us  at  that  instant,  and  pressed 
Lady  Blunt  to  a  card-party,  which  put  an  end  to  the  al« 
tercation.  But  I  have  some  curiosity  to  know  tbe  ci^ 
cumstances  of  the  adventure  to  which  Mr.  Maedonald  al* 
luded — ^Your  husband  undoubtedly  knows  tbe  whdei 
He  must  be  a  singular  kind  of  man,  this  friend  of  the  oo« 
lonel.— Pray,  my  dear,  invite  your  husband  to  tell  you  the 
particulars ;  and  at  your  convenience  transmit  them  to 
me— the  sooner  the  better.  What  a  Jong  and  ciicon* 
atantial  epistle  this  is !— *-I  hope  your  next  will  be  in  tbe 
same  style. 

Lady  Diana  informs  me  that  poor  Mrs.  Denham  is  still 
in  too  feeble  a  state  of  health  to  be  lefu  Her  eldest  soa 
has  obtained  a  commission  in  the  army  throii^b  her  ii> 
fluence.  The  young  man  is  to  join  hb  r^ment  direcU 
ly.     The  marchioness  has  set  out  for  Bath.     Farewell  1 

H.  CLUPFOU. 

I  hope  tbe  Yienna  adventure  ivill  be  the  subject  of  yoor 
next. 


LETTER  LVL 

Mrs^  Somjiers  to  Miss  Horatia  Clifford. 

IfY  DEAR  horatia,  MkmOpL 

Wh^n  I  received  your  last  letter,  my  husband  was  go« 
ing  to  a  county-meeting,  and  not  to  return  till  the  feUov- 
ipg  day,    I  ^pdte  to  him  on  tbe  subject  yoa  desired. 
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He  tmnicdUiely  todc  fnim  his  bureau  a  paper,  which  he 
said  was  a  narrative  of  that  affair.  I  had  previouslj  beea 
iDfonned  that  he  was  at  Rome  when  Mr.  M ordaunt  first 
IcNTBied  an  acquaintance  with  the  Italian  Udj  in  question. 
That  gentleman  was  then  only  about  twenty  years  of  age» 
His  graceful  appearance  and  address  produced  the  same 
efie^t  in  Italy  that  they  had  previously  done  in  France 
aad  Germany.  He  was  very  much  distinguished  by  the 
ladies.  This  one  in  particular  used  all  her  art,  and  she 
was  mistress  of  a  great  deal,  to  captivate  him.  She  sue* 
eeeded  in  such  a  degree  as  to  alarm  all  his  friends,  par- 
lioularly  my  husband,  who  was  his  greatest  intimate.  She 
was  graced  with  a  title,  was  of  a  majestic  person,  and 
beautiful.  I  have  heard,  however,  that,  on  certain  oe« 
casions,  something  a  little  too  masculine  appeared  in  the 
expressive  features  of  her  countenance.  She  possessed 
aumy  accomplishments,  and  all  the  powers  of  seduction* 
Though  she  affected  to  be  passionately  enamoured  of  Mr* 
Mordaunt,  yet  she  maintained  a  reserve  of  behaviour  with 
him,  which  it  was  pretty  generally  believed  she  had  not 
always  preserved  with  other  men.  She  was  involved  in 
debt,  was  five  years  older  than  Mr.  Mordaunt  Herum 
was  to  entice  him  into  marriage.  She  would  have  gained 
her  point,  had  not  my  husband,  who  is  also  older  by  two 
years  than  his  friend,  at  the  risk  of  mortally  offending 
him,  prevented.  He  succeeded  in  opening  Mr.  Mor« 
daunt^s  eyes  with  regard  to  the  character  of  the  woman, 
and  in  convincing  him  of  the  folly  of  marrying  a  woman 
whQ  had  nothing  but  beauty,  and  a  flw  showy  acconu 
plishments,  to  recommend  her.  But,  even  after  my  hus« 
band  was  convinced  of  all  this,  he  still  dreaded  the  lady*s 
powers  in  case  of  an  interview.  He  prevailed  on  his 
friend  to  leave  Rome  without  informing  her  of  his  inten^ 
tion.  The  two  friends  passed  with  rapidity  to  Venice  ; 
from  whence,  after  a  short  stay,  they  proceeded  to  Vienna^ 
where  they  intended  to  spend  the  summer. 

But  my  husband  at  that  time  having  only  the  rank  of 
captain  in  tlie  army,  and  hearing  that  there  were  some 
new  levies  to  be  made^  and  a  chance  of  actual  service, 
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returned  suddenly  to  England^  leaving  Mr.  Mordaunt  at 

Vienna. 

This  much  of  the  story,  my  dear  Horatia,  I  knew  be- 
fore ;  the  written  narrative  delivered  to  me  by  my  hus- 
band begins  at  this  period. 

On  giving  it  to  me,  he  sud,  <  Having  heard  indistinct- 
ly of  this  affair,  I  wrote  to  Mordaunt  for  the  particulars; 
but  whether  it  proceeded  from  a  dislike  to  what  so  many 
peojde  are  fond  of,  namely,  being  the  hero  of  his  own  tale, 
or  from  a  natural  impatience  of  temper,  which  hurried 
him  into  new  scenes  where  he  expected  new  enjojrment, 
and  deprived  him  of  both  leisure  and  inclination  to  wriu 
ing,  I  never  received  any  thing  but  a  few  general  expres* 
sions  in  his  letters  to  me  on  the  subject.  The  narrative  I 
now  give  you,^  my  husband  continued,  <  was  sent  to  mt 
by  a  friend  of  Mordaunt^s  and  mine,  who  remained  witk 
him  at  Vienna  after  I  left  it,  and  had  been  informed  of  all 
the  particulars.  This  adventure,  with  some  others  he  has 
since  met  with,  have  given  my  friend  an  unlucky  pre|ii- 
dice  against  marriage.  Had  he  been  as  fortunate  as  I 
have  been  in  female  acquaintance,^  added  the  colonel,  *  he 
would  at  this  moment  be  convinced  that  matrimony  is  tht 
happiest  of  all  states.' 

There,  my  dear  Horatia,  is  a  gallant  husband  for  you  I 
As  soon  as  he  left  me  I  began  to  copy  the  narrative,  u 
follows.— 

[As  the  comtessina  was  persuaded  that  Captain  Sonw 
mers  had  always  opposed  her  views  on  his  friend,  and  thst 
it  was  through  iiis  influence  that  Mr.  Mordaunt  jiad 
quitted  Rome  so  abruptly,  she  no  sooner  heard  of  the 
captain's  having  returned  to  England,  than  she  determin- 
ed on  a  journey  to  Vienna,  in  the  view  of  regaining  the 
bold  she  formerly  had  on  the  affections  of  Mr.  Mordaunt 
To  this  she  combined  a  plan  of  intimidation,  in  case  the 
other  should  fail  in  accomplishing  her  end. 

With  these  views  she  made  the  journey  from  Rome  to 
Vienna,  accompanied  by  a  tall,  fierce  looking,  Neapolitan 
officer,  whom  she  called  her  brot(ier. 
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Mr.  MordauDt  was  more  surprised  than  displeased 
vhen  he  heard  of  her  arrival. 

Though  he  was  fully  oonvinoed  that  her  ostentatious 
tenderness  was  all  art  and  dissimulation,  and,  of  course^ 
be  was  in  a  great  measure  cured  of  the  affection  and  en* 
ihasiastic  admiration  he  had  at  one  time  entertained,  she 
idll  interested  him  to  a  considerable  degree. 

When  they  met,  after  complaining,  with  a  pathetic  ac- 
3ent,  of  his  abrupt  departure  from  Rome,  she  said,  <  that 
I  few  days  after  he  disappeared  her  brother  had  arrived 
iom  Sicily :  his  scheme  being  to  proceed  to  Germany, 
m  purpose  to  improve  in  his  profession  by  viewing  the 
liadj^ine  of  the  German  armies,  he  had  persuaded  her  to 
M^oompany  him  as  far  as  Vienna,  where  she  intended  to 
remain  while  he  should  visit  the  Austrian  and  Prussian 
psriaons ;  and,  on  his  return  to  Vienna,  her  brother  and 
ibe  proposed  to  go  back  to  Rome  tc^ther. 

The  brother  thanked  Mr.  Mordaunt,  in  the  politest 
etms,  for  the  attentions  which,  he  understood,  he  had 
Mud  to  his  sister  at  Rome ;  expressed  a  high  admiration 
^the  English  nation,  and  great  satisfaction  in  the  thought 
jf  his  sister  having  so  accomplished  a  cavalier  to  aocomr 
jany  her  to  the  public  places  while  she  remained  at  Vi. 
iona. 

Mr.  Mordaunt  was  not  without  suspicion  that  ther^ 
ras  some  secret  design  under  all  this ;  but,  as  he  found 
deasure  in  the  lady's  company,  and  was  sufficiently  de- 
lermined  against  her  principal  object,  he  continued  to  vi* 
it  them. 

The  lady  appeared  as  alluring,  and  rather  more  corn- 
dying  than  ever.  One  evening,  which  Mr.  Mordaunt 
Mssed  with  the  brother  and  sister,  she  let  fall,  as  if  acci« 
lentally,  that  her  brother  was  to  assist  at  a  review  of 
ome  regiments  of  Hungarian  cavalry  that  was  to  take 
>laoe  the  following  morning.  *  Very  true,^  said  the  bro- 
her :  '  and  I  hope  you  will  accompany  me,^  added  he, 
ddressing  Mordaunt ;  <  but  it  will  be  rather  too  early 
or  my  sister.' 

Iff*  Bfordaunt  was  just  going  to  agree  to  the  propq^al, 
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Irhei  be  felt  his  foot  gently  preited  by  that  of  the  kdj. 
So  strong  a  hint  could  not  be  misunderstood :  he  saidt 
^  that  he  recollected  a  business  which  would  put  it  out  of 
his  power  to  be  at  the  review/ 

The  next  day  he  Tisited  the  lady.— They  were  sur« 
prised  by  the  brother,  and  another  ferocious-looking  fel- 
low in  an  officer^s  uniform. 

The  lady  shrieked,  and  then  exhilnted  a  fidnting-fit 
pretty  naturally. 

The  stranger  in  the  uniform  said,  with  seeming  eno- 
lion—-*  Alas !  signor,  your  sister  is  dead/ 

The  NeapoUtan'^s  countenance,  which  before  expieised 
rage,  now  assumed  the  appearance  of  despair.  Mofdaunt, 
collecting  his  presence  of  mind,  was  attentive  to  all  their 
movements. 

The  lady,  slowly  opening  her  eyes,  looked  around  with 
an  air  of  amazement,  as  if  she  had  forgot  what  had  pt«- 
ad. — *  Where  am  I  ?'  exclaimed  she,  in  a  solemn  tragic 
▼oice.  '  Good  heavens  !  my  dearest  brother,  is  it  yoo  T 
continued  she,  with  an  affected*  look  of  wildness. 

This  being  over-acted,  convinced  Mr.  Mordaunt  of 
what  he  had  suspected  from  the  beginning. 

«  Yes,  wretched  woman  !  it  is  your  brother,^  exdailii* 
ed  the  Neapolitan ;  <  in  what  a  situation  have  I  foond 
you  !  Have  you  disgraced  your  noble  family  ?  hafe 
you  sullied  the  purity  of  your  illustrious  blood  T  Then, 
observing  a  smile  on  Mr.  Mordaunt's  countenance,  he  add- 
ed, with  a  furious  look,  <  What !  does  your  undoer 
smile  at  the  ruin  he  has  produced  !^ 

Mordaunt  burst  into  laughter. 

This  kindled  the  Neapolitan's  rage  more  fiercely.  Af« 
ter  a  flourish  of  oaths,  he  expatiated  on  the  crime  of  se* 
during  a  woman. 

Mr.  Mordaunt  coolly  said — *  Seduction  is  oertunly  i 
crime,  whether  the  seduced  be  man  or  woman.' 

The  Neapolitan,  raising  his  voice,  declared—^  that  his 
sister's  honour  could  not  be  repaired  otherwise  than  by 
marriage.' 

Mordaunt  replied«i>-<  that  he  had  no  objeetion  to  her 
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repimng  it  that  way^  or  any  other,  that  would  answer  tha 

*  It  is  well,  signer,^  said  the  Neapolitan,  in  a  gentle 
tone»  being  deceived  by  what  Mordaunt  had  said.  *  I 
could  not  doubt  of  your  acting  like  a  man  of  honour.^ 

'  You  shall  have  less  reason  to  doubt  it  now  than  ever/ 
resumed  Mordaunt.  <  You  shall  find  that  I  am  neither 
to  be  deceived  by  an  infamous  conspiracy,  nor  bullied  by 
a  couple  of  bravos.* 

The  Neapolitan  looked  at  his  companion,  who  seemed 
confounded  at  the  resolute  behaviour  and  words  of  Mor« 
daunt. 

Perceiving  the  Neapolitan  to  put  his  hand  to  the  hilt 
of  his  sword,  Mordaunt,  who,  at  the  first  alarm,  had 
sprung  from  the  couch  and  seized  his  own  sword,  which 
be  held  undrawn  in  his  hand,  addressed  the  two  men  in 
these  words:— -^  If  you  intend  assassination,  you  may 
perhaps  succeed ;  but  not  before  I  shall  have  had  the  sa« 
tiifaction  of  killing  the  first  of  you  who  makes  the  at* 
tem[^;  and  I  am  convinced  that  my  friends  have  interest 
enough  to  get  the  other  broken  on  the  wheel.' 

Having  said  this,  he  moved  to  the  door,  and  withdrew, 
without  interruption,  from  the  Italians,  who  were  over- 
awed and  confounded  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  remained 
silent  and  motionless  for  some  minutes  after  he  had  left 
the  room.  The  woman  was  the  first  that  recovered  the 
use  of  her  tongue,  which  she  employed,  until  she  was  out 
of  breath,  in  vain  execrations,  and  in  abuse  of  her  two 
companions,  as  poltroons,  particularly  the  stranger  in  the 
uniform.  This  man  was  a  Dalmatian,  whom  they  had 
picked  up  at  Venice,  and  whom  they  dropped  at  the  same 
city  on  their  return  to  Rome. 

I  afterwards  met  this  very  Dalmatian  at  Venice ;  and, 
without  much  difficulty,  prevailed  on  him  to  tell  me  all 
he  knew  of  the  story ;  without  which,  I  should  not  have 
been  acquainted  with  some  of  the  particulars  above  euu- 
meraied.] 

After  copying  this  long  paper,  you  will  not  expect  that 
I  should  add  much  from  myself.    I  cannot  help,  however. 


m^ 
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expressing  a  wish,  my  dear^  that  ycm  mfty  foliow  the  oowf- 
sel  I  gave  at  the  end  of  my  last— Adieu  t  my  dearest 
Horatia ;  believe  me  eter  yoars, 

jrULIET  SOMMSmt. 


LETTER  LVII. 
The  Countess  of  Dmanport  to  James  6aiNi»iLLf  £ff. 


1  AM  more  provoked  nt  this  girl  Clifford  than  ever.    Sbe 
behaved  in  the  most  insolent  manner  possible  at  an  as^ 
sembly,  since  the  last  time  I  wrote.     I  sat  by  Miss  Moy- 
ston  and  her  aunt :— my  son  entered, — I  endeavoured  iff 
dutch  his  eye,  and  draw  him  to  them ;  but  the  ttioment 
be  saw  Miss  Clifford,  regardless  of  my  beckoning,  be 
made  up  to  her.     As  I  bad  reason  to  think  she  was  not 
very  much  pleased  with  me  at  that  time,  I  had  some 
hopes  that^  from  spite  against  me,  she  would  have  behav- 
ed coldly  at  least  to  him  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  she  re* 
ceived  his  assiduities  with  the  most  flattering  com[^aceo- 
cy :  she  seemed  to  attend  to  none  of  the  young  feQows 
who  surrounded  her  but  him.     She  certainly  perceived 
me  make  signs  to  him  to  approach  us.     As^  often  as  he 
seemed  ready  to  Comply,  she  addressed  herself  with  such 
smiling  earnestness  to  him  that  he  could  not  quit  her. 
She  evidently  enjoyed  the  grimaces  of  the  aunt,  the  mor- 
tified looks  of  Miss  Moyston,  and  the  rage  which,  I  fetr, 
was  but  too  apparent  in  my  countenance.     You  cannot 
conceive  with  what  a  triumphant  air  she  past  us,  as  be 
led  her  to  her  carriage.     If  I  ever  forgive  her  the  look 
she  threw  on  me,  I  hope  she  will  immediately  after  marry 
my  son,  and  govern  him  as  she  pleases  for  life. 

It  is  clear  that  she  has  consulted  her  oracle ;  and  the 
entire  change  of  her  conduct  towards  Deanport  is  in  con- 
sequence of  the  response  of  the  Great  Diana.  From  the 
hatred  which  I  bear  to  that  goddess  I  cannot  doubt  of 
hers  to  me ;  for  it  is  not  likely  that  an  old  maid  should 
have  more  good  nature  than  other  wontn*    I  ooosidff 
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the  tettal,  (herefore^  as  the  first  morer  of  the  late  insult^ 
and  shall  act  accordinj^y^ 

It  is  in  YUD  to  attempt  to  tutn  my  son  from  his  pre^ 
sent  pursuit,  especially  as  long  as  the  object  of  it  encou<« 
rages  the  chace ;  but  it  is  not  impossible  to  give  it  a  ter« 
mination  very  di£Ferent  from  what  the  damsel  herself,  or 
her  chaste  instructress,  dreams  of.  In  the  meantime,  I 
shall  endeavour  to  cajole  the  M oystons,  and  keep  them  in 
as  good-humour  as  I  can. 

The  very  day  after  Miss  Clifford  had  enjoyed  her  tri- 
umph, though  my  breast  was  still  glowing  with  resent* 
ment,  I  met  Deanport  at  breakfast  with  a  gay  countenance^ 

I  wished  to  put  him  in  good-humour,  which,  by  the 
way,  is  no  easy  task,  particularly  at  breakfast  I  don^t 
know  whether  you  have  observed  it ;  but  people  who  are 
naturallv  ill-humoured  show  it  more  at  breakfast  than  at 
any  other  time.  Besides,  he  knew  I  had  some  reason  to 
be  displeased  with  htm ;  of  course  he  looked  rather  sulky 
at  me.  I  took  no  notice  of  that,  and  proceeded  to  eon« 
verse  in  the  most  easy  and  cheerful  style  on  indifferent 
subjects.  When  I  saw  that  the  gloom  oi\  his  countenance 
was  dispersed,—^  Apropos  !^  said  I,  <  you  go  on  trium- 
phantly in  your  affair  with  that  girl/ 

He  stared,  and  asked,  <  What  girl  ?* 

<  Why,  the  Clifford/  answered  I.  <  Every  body  re* 
marks  that  you  have  already  turned  her  head,  and  may  do 
with  her  what  you  please.* 

^  Lord  V  said  he,  his  eyes  sparkling  with  vanity,  ^  what 
idle  conjectures  people  make !  Miss  Clifford  behaves  to 
me  only  with  common  politeness.* 

*  Nay,  Deanport,*  said  I,  '  I  have  no  design  to  pene^ 
trate  into  what  you,  as  a  man  of  honour,  ought  to  keep 
secret ;  nor  do  I  wish  to  be  your  confidant  in  such  afiairs. 
I  have  no  particular  affection^  it  is  true,  for  the  girl,  yet 
I  am  sorry  to  see  attentions  paid  to  her  whieh  lead  to  her 
ruin;  though,  according  to  the  unjust  notions  of  the 
world  of  gallantry,  they  may  add  to  your  reputation.  I 
wish  you  no  fresh  laurels  at  such  expense.* 


«  I  do  ndl  beliere,^  Hud  he^  <  that  any  tliiiig  of  AH 
nature  is  suspected.' 

^  What  else,  my  dear  Deanpart,^  laid  I,  '  caa  bf  flus- 
pected  ?    Nobody  thinks  so  meanly  of  yoa  as  to  suqieBl 
you  have  any  serious  Tiews  on  such  a  giri ;  and  yoa  u$ 
bhimed  for  persevering  in  your  attentions  to  her,  because 
it  may  prevent  some  man,  more  suitable  to  her   lanki 
firom  paying  his  addresses  to  her.     Yon  are  aiacuaed  rf 
acting  the  part  of  the  boys  in  the  fable  of  the  frogs :  what 
was  sport  to  the  former  was  death  to  the  latter.     The 
more  reason  there  is,  therefore,  from  the  levity  of  this 
girPs  character,  and  your  reputation  as  a  man  of  gallaal^ 
ry,  to  imagine  that  you  may  carry  your  point  with  bet,  I 
am  the  more  solicitous  that  you  should  give  up  the  pur* 
suit    You  may  depend  iqpon  it,  my  dear  Deanporl,  thst 
■uch  an  instance  of  sel£Jenial  would  afford  you  mora  Mh 
lid  and  permanent  comfort  than  your  success  can  pottiUy 
do.    But,  if  these  reflections  should  fail  in  deeiding  yon 
antirely  to  abandon  your  designs  on  this  girlt  I  hope  a 
proper  regard  ibr  your  own  interest  will  induce  you  to 
suspend  them  at  JeasL    Your  attentions  to  Miss  Cliflbid 
alarm  Miss  Moyston ;  and,  if  continued,  may  provoke 
her  to  that  degree,  that  she  may  throw  herself  into  the 
arms  of  Lord  Sordid,  or  some  other ;  for,  depend  upon  it, 
she  may  choose  a  husband  from  the  whole  unmarried 
peers  of  the  realm.     It  will  afford  you  endless  remorse, 
should  a  transient  phantasy,  which  will  be  over  in  a  few 
months,  preclude  you  from  the  means  of  gratifying  eveiy 
wish  of  your  heart  during  your  whole  life.^ 

It  was  evident,  from  the  attention  he  paid  to  this  ha* 
rangue,  that  some  part  made  a  strong  impression.  He 
hinted,  <  that  I  was  in  an  error  with  respect  to  Miss  CHf* 
ford ;  that,  notwithstanding  her  natural  vivacity,  be  knew 
no  woman  whose  conversation  and  manner  gave  less  ca- 
couragement  to  any  attempt  of  the  nature  I  bad  slhidffd 
to.* 

With  a  smile,  expressive  of  compassion  and  contempty 
I  said,  *  I  was  extremely  happy  that  he  was  of  that  way 
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)f<  tlfiAkingi  becaase  it  w6uld  prevent  him  ftom  making 
my  such  attempt,  and  of  course  from  ever  feeling  the  re* 
oBOfrse  which  would  uhimately  attend  his  being  undeceiT-* 
ed/ — ^To  this  he  made  no  answer,  and  we  separated. 

If  he  was  erer  so  silljr  as  to  have  matrimony  in  his  head, 
I  am  pretty  certain  that  I  have  shaken  his  purpose.  He 
srill  noW)  at  least,  make  an  essay  to  carry  his  pmnt  on  ea« 
lier  terms.  I  confess  I  have  no  very  sanguine  hopes  o 
his  success.  The  girl  seems  to  have  firmness  as  well  as 
[yride^  and  a  comfortable  degree  of  respect  for  herself:  all 
rhese  are  against  my  son.  If  she  had  less  sense  and  spirit^ 
t  should  hate  better  hopes ;  howeveri  there  is  no  know- 
ng  what  may  happen  :  any  woman  may  be  caught  nap* 
sing.  But  if,  from  her  own  pride,  and  the  adnionitiona 
if  the  chaste  Diana^  she  should  be  on  her  guards  in  that 
aise^  depend  upon  it,  the  young  lady  will  give  herself 
ligh  airs  of  indignation :  her  purity,  no  doubt,  will  be 
ironderfully  oiFended  ;  and  she  may  chance  to  say  or  do 
iomething  that  will  wound  his  lordshlp^s  vanity :  and  I 
Aould  not  be  surprised,  if,  in  his  wrath  against  Miss  Clif* 
Ford,  he  made  proposals  of  marriage  to  Miss  Moyston.-— 
tTou  smile  at  the  folly  of  a  .man  proposing  marriage  to  a 
woman  about  whom  he  is  indifferent^  on  purpose  to  vex 
(he  woman  he  love?<  Absurd  as  it  seems,  I  have  knownr 
tnore  than  one  of  the  wise  lords  of  the  creation  commit 
this  very  folly*  And  as  my  son^s  conduct  is  as  often  re- 
gulated by  caprice  as  that  of  any  of  his  brethren,  why 
ihould  I  think  him  secure  from  the  same  folly  ? 

But,  should  it  happen  otherwise  in  the  present  instance^ 
should  he  bear  the  rebuff  with  patience,  still  it  will  occa« 
uon  a  temporary  breach,  that  will  require  time,  and  the 
irt  of  the  chaste  Diana,  to  repain 

But  do  you  know,  that,  after  having  put  this  attempt 
it>to  his  head,  I  am  by  no  means  clear  that  I  ought  to  wish 
him  success  (and,  to  my  knowledge,  he  has  been  success* 
All  with  women  higher  bom  than  this  Clifibrd)?  For, 
though  it  would  gratify  my  hatred  against  her  present  di* 
^ress,  as  well  as  that  I  feel  against  the  insolent  gipsy 

VOL.  vii.  T 
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herself,  to  see  her  my  son^s  mistress,  she  might  even  thtt 
retain  too  great  ascendency  over  him.  In  short,  I  am 
not  absolutely  certain  that  she  might  not  persuade  him, 
after  all,  to  make  her  his  wife.— What  say  you  ? 

I  heartily  wish  that  this  cousin  of  youra  would  ooodude 
the  business  one  way  or  the  other.  I  sympathise  with  you 
very  sincerely.  I  know  what  horrible  constraint  it  u  to 
attend  a  dying  relation,  from  whom  one, has  expectatiow, 
during  a  tedious  illness : — to  be  obliged  to  wear  the  moit 
melancholy  aspect,  to  speak  in  a  sympathising  accent,  to 
raise  his  head,  to  smooth  his  pillow— Ah !  how  disgust- 
ing !  I  went  through  the  whole  nauseous  process  in  the 
very  flower  of  my  youth,  in  the  last  illness  of  my  grand- 
'father ;  and,  after  all,  the  ungrateful  dotard  left  his  whole 
fortune  to  my  brother,  who  never  handed  him  a  cup  of 
water-gruel !     Farewell  I 

K.  DRANPOtT. 

p.  S.  I  had  almost  forgot  to  inform  you,  that  your  old 
acquaintance,  Mr.  Townly,  is  a  good  deal  with  my  sod  si 
present  Townly  has  long  lived  a  painful  life,  to  msin- 
tain  the  reputation  of  a  man  of  pleasure ;  and  though  nov 
unfit  for  Uie  practice,  he  b  thought  to  be  profiiundly  skill- 
ed in  tlie  theory  of  gallantry.  As  my  son  haa  been  accus- 
tomed, from  his  childhood,  to  consider  him  in  that  viev, 
and  at  the  top  of  fashion,  what  he  suggests  would  hMin 
great  weight  with  his  lordship.  I  do  not  choose  to  ooo- 
mit  myself  so  far  as  to  give  any  hint  to  Townly,  but  jou 
may. 

Send  me  your  notions  at  large,  on  all  I  have  written. 

On  reflection,  I  have  resolved  on  a  complete  alterstioa 
in  my  behaviour  to  Miss  Clifford.  I  intend  to  make  up 
to  her  with  every  appearance  of  esteem ;  aa  much,  if  I  sm 
able  to  assume  it,  as  I  feel  of  real  resentment— Do  not 
you  tliink  this  proper  ?  It  will  facilitate  the  views  of  mj 
son,  put  tlic  nymph  off  her  guai'd,  and  dispose  her  toit« 
ceive  his  advances  with  more  indulgence. 
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LETTER  LVIII. 
Mrs.  Darnlst  to  Lady  Diana  Fraioclt!^. 

I  CANNOT  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of  informing  your 
ladyship  that  young  Lord  Deanport  has  of  late  shown  so 
much  attention  to  my  niece  Horatia^  that  I  am  convinced 
he  means  to  make  her  a  proposal  of  mi^rriage. 
•  Independent  of  his  rank  and  fortune,  he  is  handsome^ 
extremely  polite,  and  was  pretty  generally  allowed  to 
have  danced  the  second  best  minuet  at  the  last  birth-day 
ball.  He  never  speaks  in  parliament,  not  being  of  a 
talkative  disposition  :  besides,.!  am  told  that  all  speaking 
there  is  considered  now  as  superfluous.  His  lordship  has 
no  great  taste  for  politics-— partly,  I  believe,  because  it 
has  of  late  been  the  prevailing  taste  of  the  vulgar.  There 
is  a  report  that  he  is  speedily  to  be  appointed  to  an  im- 
portant office ;  but  whether  in  the  cabinet  or  household 
is  not  certain. 

Your  ladyship  must  be  sensible  of  the  many  advantages 
of  such  a  match  to  the  dear  girl  in  whose  welfare  I  know 
you  take  so  sincere  an  interest;  but  you  will  be  surprised 
and  concerned  to  hear,  that,  with  all  her  understanding, 
she  herself  seems  to  be  less  moved  by  those  advantages 
than  her  best  friends  could  wish ;  though  of  late,  indeed, 
she  behayes  with  more  respect  to  the  young  nobleman 
than  she  did  at  first :  but  in  a  private  conversation  I  had 
with  her  last  night,  she  betrayed  so  great  a  disregard  of 
bis  endowments,  and  a  blindness  to  the  other  advantages 
of  such  a  connection,  as  distresses  me  extremely.  Your 
kdjrship  knows  that  Horatia  refused  a  man  of  still  greats 
er  fortune  than  his  lordship  when  she  was  abroad  with 
her  fatlier.  He  was  only  a  commoner,  indeed,  though 
rich  enough  to  have  made  three  peers.  But  it  was  not 
on  account  of  his  not  being  a  peer  that  she  refused  him. 
I  have  reason  to  believe  it  was  merely  because  she  thought 
rather  meanly  of  his  understanding ;  though,  in  other 
points,  an  exceeding  respectable  man* 


As  ray  dear  brother  never  blamed  his  daughter  for  thii| 
I  shall  not  take  on  me  to  condemn  her :  but  this  I  must 
say,  that  if  several  women  of  my  aoquaintaace,  who  are 
very  comfortably  married,  had  possessed  a  particle  of  the 
same  scruple,  they  would  never  have  been  united  to  their 
present  husbands.  So  Horalia  ought  not  to  allow  a  ptfe- 
jodice  of  this  nature  to  have  too  much  weight. 

As  yoar  ladyship  has  more  influence  with  her  than  anj 
body,  I  thought  it  right  to  acquaint  you  with  what  I  ooo* 
ceive  to  be  Lord  Deanport^  intention « that  you  may  pie-' 
v<ent  her  from  falling  into  an  error  similar  to  the  formert 
if  the  former  was  an  error ;  because  it  would  be  more  in- 
excusable now,  when  she  is  of  a  riper  age,  and  ought  to 
have  acquired  more  wisdom. 

I  have  not  spoken  M  01k  subject  to  my  husband,  be- 
cause I  cannot  say  that  Lord  Deanport  has  directly  made 
a  proposal  of  marriage  to  my  niece ;  but  I  have  a  thou- 
sand reasons  for  believing  that  it  is  her  fault,  and  not  his. 
Those  reasons  I  am  not  ibnd  of  stating  circumstantially 
to  my  husband,  because  men  in  general  do  not  fully  com- 
prehend sucb  matters,  and  tie  man  in  particular  kss  than 
Mr*  Darnley,  tlmugh,  in  most  other  things,  he  hn  a  very 
dear  judgment 

I  am  convinced,  from  your  ladyship's  acknowledged 
good  sense,  and  from  the  friendship  you  have  alwajf 
shown  my  nieoe,  that  you  will  not  delay  to  warn  her  a- 
gainst  the  folly  and  danger  of  keeping  a  person  of  Lord 
Deanport's  rank  long  in  suspense,  particularly  as  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  bis  mother  wishes  bim  to  court  the 
rich  Miss  Moyston,  who,  in  conjunction  with  her  lady- 
sliip,  is  dcnng  alt  in  her  power  to  engage  his  affections.— 
The  countess,  I  know,  is  reckoned  a  proud  and  design- 
ing woman ;  and,  notwithstanding  her  poike  bebavkiur 
in  your  presence,  I  dare  say  you  are  not  ignorant  of  her 
real  sentiments  respecting  you*  But,  when  Horatia  it 
married,  she  will  certainly  have  more  inSucnee  with  her 
husband  than  the  countess  can  be  supposed  to  have  ;  and 
she  will  tlien>  no  doubt,  be  proud  to  live  on  a  good  foot- 
ing n  itlr  your  ladyship. 
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I  am  extremely  glad  to  hear  that  Mrs.  Deulaam  is  b^- 
ter.-^I  beg  you  will  present  my  best  compliments  ip  hef* 
I  rcmaini  your  ladyship's  most  obedient  humble  aervaiU> 

K.  DARKLKV. 


Do  yoM  not  think  that  Horatia  would  bp  using  yovr 
ladyship  and  her  other  friends  very  ill,  if  she  were  to 
pve  Lord  Deanport,  or  any  other  man  who  may  pay  his 
iddresses  to  her,  a  refusal,  witliout  informing  them,  and 
taking  their  advice  ?  it  that  is  your  ladyship^  opinion^  I 
dare  say  you  will  tliink  it  right  to  express  it  in  your  letter 
to  her. 


LETTER  LIX. 

Lady  Diana  Franklik  (q  Mrs.  Darnls>y. 

MY  dear  madam, 

JSl&  the  person  you  mention  has  not  hitherto  made  any 
proposal  to  our  young  friend,  it  would  be  improper  for 
ne  to  write  or  speak  to  lier  on  the  subject.  Indeed,  I 
should  take  no  notice  of  it  to  her,  though  J  were  liereafter 
to  be  informed  tliat  he  had  actually  made  proposals,  un- 
less she  herself  asked  my  opinion  or  advice.  From  what 
I  know  of  the  character  find  disposition  of  your  niece,  I 
am  persuaded  that  she  will  not  give  her  Hand  to  any  mao, 
without  informing  Mr.  Darnley  and  you,  and  endeavour* 
ing  to  obtain  your  approbation.  This,  I  think,  ouglit  to 
saUsfy  all  her  relations  and  friends;  especially  as  she 
really  never  has  given  any  proof  of  capriee,  or  want  of 
disoernfment,  in  her  likings  or  disliking.  As  for  the  gen- 
ikman  to  whom  you  allude,  whom  she  refused  to  marry- 
when  she  was  only  seventeen,  the  debasing  tastes  which 
be  has  since  displayed,  and  the  wretched  figure  he 
makes  in  life,  should  prevent  either  herself  or  her  friends 
from  regretting  her  rejection  of  him*  Assuredly,  my  dear 
madam^  you  have  not  been  informed  of  his  present  style 
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of  life :  and  jou  have  too  much  penetration  not  to  hate 
observed  that  the  most  affluent  fortune  would  be  no  com- 
pensation to  a  woman  of  Horatia^s  turn  of  mind,  for  hav- 
ing a  ridiculous,  an  ignorant,  or  even  a  weU-meaning 
weak  man,  to  her  husband.  She  never  will  marry,  I  am 
fullj  persuaded,  until  she  is  asked  by  a  man  whom  she 
highly  esteems,  independent  of  his  fortnne,  his  rank,  and 
his  disposition.  She  must  hatie  a  man  of  understanding 
for  her  husband. 

You  hint  that  I  have  reason  to  complain  of  Lady  Deaa- 
porOs  sentiments  of  me.  While  she  refrains  firom  injuiioos 
actions  I  shall  remain  indifferent  about  her  sentiments. 

If  ever  Horatia  diould  consult  me  on  the  subject  of 
your  letter,  you  noay  rest  satisfied  that  my  advice  shall  be 
given  without  any  consideration  of  that  lady^s  pn^udioe 
against  me. 

Mrs.  Denham  is  better,  but  not  so  well  as  to  allow  me 
to  think  of  leaving  her.  She  has  su{qmted  a  severe  and 
tedious  illness  with  rengnation  and  fortitude ;  and  hss 
given  proofs  of  a  most  anuable,— nmd,  what  is  more,  of  a 
Christian  dispotttion.  She  will  have  reason  to  say,  <  it 
is  good  for  me  that  I  have  been  afflicted.' 

I  remain,  my  dear  madam,  with  reqpectful  oompUmenti 
to  Mn  Oarnleyy  your  ipost  obedient  humble  servant, 

PIAXA  FBANKLIV. 

In  answer  to  the  question  in  your  postscript,  I  think  w 
young  woman  ought  to  give  her  consent  to  a  proposal  of 
marriage  without  consulting  her  friends.  But,  if  she  if 
determined  to  refuse  the  proposal,  she  acts  with  delicscy 
to  the  man  in  concealing  it ;  because  no  man  likes  to  have 
it  kpQwn  that  he  has  been  rejected.  She  also  acts  with 
delicacy  to  her  own  relations ;  because,  though  thqr  shouU 
think  her  objectiQus  frivolous,  she  might  feel  them  to  he 
insurmountable. 


LETTER  LX. 

■ 

Jambs  Griniull,  Esq.  to  the  Countess  o/'Deanport. 

SoiOh  WaUt. 

\  £KTCR  wRrmly  into  yoar  ladyship's  resentment  against 
Miss  Clifford. 

Your  having  i^ipeared  in  good-humour  the  morning 
after  the  scene  at  the  assembly  was  necessary  for  retain- 
ing your  influence  with  Lord  Deanport,  and  for  giving 
weight  to  the  inuendos  you  threw  out  Had  you  seemed 
^pleased,  or  permitted  any  upbraiding  expression  to  fall 
From  you,  on  account  of  his  attachment  to  Miss  Clifford, 
the  effect  would  have  been  to  have  made  him  pay  his 
court  to  her  more  assiduously  than  ever.  Your  ladyship 
must  have  observed  that  nothing  is  so  apt  to  make  some 
peq>le  adhere  to  whatever  whim  they  take  into  their  head 
than  opposing  it  Argument,  however  strong,  instead  of 
eonvindng,  irritates:  and,  even  when  convinced  that  the 
measure  they  are  inclined  to  is  pernicious,  the  pleasure  of 
croesing  the  disapprovers,  though  they  may  be  their  best 
friends,  overcomes,  in  the  minds  of  people  of  this  charac- 
ter, every  consideration  of  =  decorum,  or  even  of  interest 
But  why  do  I  mention  this  to  your  ladyship,  who  under- 
stands diaracter  so  well ;  and  who,  I  am  sure,  will  n^ver 
be  so  much  off  your  guard  as,  from  heat  or  want  of  tem- 
per, to  provoke  a  person  it  is  so  much  your  interest  to 
manage  ?  The  motive  to  which  you  imputed  all  his  at- 
tentions, and  the  hints  that  they  would  be  successful,  flat- 
tered  his  vanity  without  showing  disapprobation  of  his 
taste,  and  will,  probably,  stimulate  him  to  what  he  might 
not  otherwise  have  had  hardihood  sufficient  to  undertake. 
Notwithstanding  the  cautious  in  my  last  against  any 
rough  attack  on  the  lady's  character,  the  ingenious  man- 
ner in  which  you  conducted  it,  I  imagine,  will  answer  one 
or  the  other  of  the  purposes  y^u  proposed.  I  also  ap- 
prove of  your  abstaining,  on  that  occasion,  from  all  praises 
of  the  lady's  wit  or  understanding,  because  they  might 
haye  given  him  a  suspicion  of  your  having  a  personal  ma? 


lignity  against  the  girl,  and  of  having  some  privnte  view 
In  mtJcing  her  peculiarly  odious  to  him.  Fanegyrios  of 
that  insidious  nature  may  be  found  expedient  on  some  fu- 
ture occasion  however ;  and,  I  am  convinced,  will  not  fail 
of  the  intended  effect.  The  discernment  with  which  you 
have  peraeiTed,  and  the  sagacity  with  which  you  intend 
to  repair  the  small  mistake  you  committed  in  showing  re* 
aentment  against  Miss  Cliflbrd,  is  most  admirable,  I 
have  not  the  l^ast  doubt  that  your  former  bebiiviour  bat 
piqued  the  damsel,  and  tliat  she  has  given  herself  the  sin 
you  mention,  merely  to  ve%  you,  and  in  revenge  for  jour 
preferring  Miss  Moyston.  Whether  the  late  change  in 
Miss  Clifford's  behaviour  to  your  son  prooeeda  from  brr 
being  more  struck  thap  formerly  with  his  lordship^s  sp- 
pearancej  or  from  resentment  or  caprice,  it  is  laudable  in 
your  ladyship  to  render  the  circurosuince  subservient  to 
your  own  views,  which  are  those  of  a  prudent  mother, 
Ijinxious  for  th^  permanent  happinesa  of  her  son* 

Miss  Moyston  and  Miss  Clifford  are  as  diffierent  in 
character  as  in  appearfsee ;  yet  the  difference  in  one  ■»< 
terial  part  of  their  character,  very  probably,  has  depend- 
ed, in  a  great  measure,  on  the  difference  in  their  appear* 
iancet   A  Ifu-ge  proportion  of  prudes  are  to  be  found  among 
women  decidedly  ugly;  whereas,  in  general,  the  handsome, 
or,  which  forms  a  greater  number,  those  who  think  them* 
selves  so,  have  a  tendency  to  coquetry.     We  might  expect 
H  would  be  so,  even  though  we  had  not  observed  that  the 
truth  of  the  remark  is  conBrmed  by  experience.    The 
consciousness  of  beauty  naturally  pspires  gaiety,  and  a 
desire  of  exciting  admiration  by  a  display  of  personal 
charms.     The  consciousness  of  a  fotal  want  of  personal 
charms  is  apt  to  inspire  discontent,  envy,  and  oensorious^ 
ness.    From  this  may  have  sprung  that  moroseness  and 
prudery  which  is  ren  arked  in  Miss  Moyston  ;  as  well  as 
the  gaiety,  versatility^  'and  occasional  coquetry,  of  Mi» 
Clifibrd^s  behaviour.     But,  though  different  in  those  re* 
spects,  each  of  those  ladies  is  possessed  of  attractions  for 
a  young  liobleman  like  Lord  Deanport.     What  alone  ia 
ijfairab]^  ia  the  opci  unqDe^ioqably,  is  h^  fortune,  whiA 
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ctDootjbe  obtained  otherwiftc  thafi  by  marriage;  hut  what 
attracts  bini  in  the  other  may  be  enjoyed  without  thatde* 
grading  ceremony.  I  wish  him  success  io  both.  But  if 
be  is  to  fail  in  one  of  his  objects^  it  had  better  be  in  that 
to  which  be  is  prompted  by  a  transient  inclination,  than 
in  the  other,  which  is  founded  in  a  passion  for  money  ;  a 
-passion  of  which  his  lordship  has  already  given  indicft* 
tions,  and  which  generally  strengthens  with  age. 

Your  iadydiip,  with  admirable  penetration  into  the  se«> 
cret  sources  of  human  conduct,  expresses  a  fear  that  tlie 
pride  you  observe  in  Miss  Ciifford^s  character  will  prove 
a  defence  against  bis  lordship^s  attempts;  but  what  I 
imagine  will  contribute  to  the  same  effect,  is  that  species 
of  pride  which  belongs  to  his  own  character,  which  is  too 
visible  in  his  manner,  and  hurts  the  selt-love  of  others. 
There  is  a  certain  loftiness  in  his  address,  even  to  wo^ 
men,  which  gives  the  impression  that  he  is  prepossessed 
with  the  notion  that  his  notice  does  them  honour.  There 
is  reason  to  dread  that  this  will  be  a  bar  to  bis  success 
with  Miss  Clifford,  who,  with-Ms  statcliness,  has  the  pre^ 
sumption,  I  suspect,  of  being  as  proud  as  his  lordship. 
It  may,  however,  have  the  effect  which  your  ladyship  al- 
so foresees,  of  making  her  repulse  him  with  an  arrogance 
which  will  convert  his  love  into  hatred.  There  is  no 
knowing  how  it  may  affect  her.  No  experience  of  your 
diarming  sex,  my  dear  Lady  Deauport,  can  enable  one 
Id  decide  how  any  individual  woman  will  act,  on  particu- 
lar emergencies ;  as  no  experience  of  ours  can  make  it 
eeruiu  how  any  individual  man,  who  is  under  the  influ- 
ence of  love,  will  be  affected  by  the  scorn  or  caprice  of 
the  woman  he  loves. 

Your  ladyship  justly  remarks,  that  any  woman  may  bo 
caught  napping;  but  it  is  also  true,  that  some  women 
have  a  greater  disposition  to  be  drowsy  than  others :  and 
tliose  who  are  endowed  with  that  pride,  which  you  sus* 
pect  to  belong  to  the  character  of  Miss  Clifford^  are  the 
most  wakeful. 

I  own  I  do  not  much  dread  a  danger,  which  you  seem 
to  spprebcud  might  be  the  conscqucuQe  of  his  victory  f 
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namely,  that,  after  being  his  mistress,  she  might  persuade 
him  to  make  her  his  wife,  and  retain  an  ascendancy  ofes 
him  tliat  would  annihilate  all  your  ladyship^s  influence. 
I  beg  leave  to  remind  you  of  what  you  have  often  com- 
plained, in  your  son^s  disposition,  that,  though  eager  to 
obtain  whatever  strikes  his  fancy,  and  miserable  if  he 
misses  it,  yet,  when  obtained,  and  in  his  possession,  it  di- 
rectly begins  to  lose  its  charms,  and  soon  becomes  inapid. 
You  may  rest  assured  that  this  versatility  b  never  more 
eudden  than  in  the  connection  of  men  of  that  disposition 
with  women*  Favours  are  said  to  be  the  food  of  love; 
yet,  in  my  opinion,  it  often  dies  of  that  aliment.  Bat  I 
imagine  Uiat,  on  this  occasion,  your  ladyship  confounds 
the  conduct  of  such  men  in  their  youth  with  what  is  often 
their  fate  in  the  decline  of  life.  If  at  that  period  they 
chance  to  be  bachelors,  they  are  apt  to  be  the  slaves  of 
mercenary  mistresses,  who  rule  them  with  a  rod  of  inn. 
In  youth  they  are  ever  in  search  of  variety ;  in  age  thejr 
are  governed  by  habit.-— I  confess,  that  if  Lord  Deanport 
was  verging  towards  okMge,  or  if  his  constitution  was  so 
broken  by  excesses,  that  he  had  anticipated  its  imbc«»li> 
ties,  I  should  have  the  same  apprehensions  with  your  la- 
dyship; and  think  it  probable  that  any  woman  who  could 
accommodate  herself  to  his  caprices,  and  bear  occasional 
fits  of  ill-usage,  would  have  the  management  of  him,  and 
finally  prevail  on  him  to  marry  her :  but  from  a  woman 
of  Miss  Clifford's  character  nothing  of  that  kind  is  to  be 
dreaded,  either  in  his  present  state  of  health,  or  in  that 
above  supposed ;  because,  in  the  first  case,  she  would 
soon  lose  all  hold  of  him  from  his  natural  fickleness,  and, 
in  the  second,  she  would  not  bear  to  live  with  him,  even 
were  he  to  ofier  her  marriage. 

You  will  observe,  that  my  best  hopes  are  founded  on 
this  damsePs  giving  herself  such  airs  as  will  wound  his 
lordship's  vanity,  and  occasion,  at  least,  a  temporary 
breach  between  them,  which  your  ladyship  may  then  rea- 
der irreparable. 

1  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you,  that  appearances  in 
this  quarter  of  the  world  are  more  favourable  than  everf 
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and  I  am  in  full  hope  that  this  tedious  business  is  very 
near  a  conclusion ;  after  which,  you  may  depend  on  my 
abridging  all  ceremonies  here,  that  I  may  have  the  happi- 
ness of  waiting  on  your  ladyship  as  soon  as  possible.  I 
remain,  your  faithful  and  obedient  servant^ 

J.  CaiNDILL* 

P.  S.  I  shall  write  to  Townly  by  this  very  post,  in 
the  style  your  ladyship  wishes :— it  may  be  of  service.  He 
is  wonderfully  flattered  by  being  thought  an  adept  in  the 
•nenoe  of  gallantry.  He  will  boast  to  my  lord  of  his  own 
fttcoesses;  and  perhaps  stimulate  him  to  an  attempt, 
which,  whatever  way  it  ends,  must  be  favourable  to  your 
views. 


LETTER  LXI. 
Jamks  Gaindill,  Esq*  to  BoassT  Townly,  Esq. 

JL  on,  my  dear  Townly,  have,  through  life,  sacrificed 
what  is  called  business,  and  every  other  object,  to  the 
pursuit  of  pleasure ;  and  no  man  alive  is  supposed  to  have 
been  more  successful  in  the  chace. — However  ambitious  I 
may  have  been  to  imitate  you,  I  am,  at  present,  as  you 
may  have  learned  from  Lord  Deanport,  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  sacrificing  the  pleasure  of  being  with  those  I 
love  in  town  to  the  painful  occupation  of  attending  a  dy« 
ing  relation  in  Wales. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  my  penance  draws  near  a  close. 
In  the  meantime,  I  am  going  to  write  to  you  confiden- 
tially on  a  subject,  in  which,  from  your  friendship  to  the 
earl  of  Deanport,  I  am  persuaded,  you  will  feel  yourself 
as  much  interested  as  I  am. 

The  relations  of  that  young  nobleman,  as  I  am  inform- 
ad,  are  extremely  uneasy  on  account  of  his  attachment  to 
a  Miss  Clifford  of  Northumberland.  How,  indeed,  can 
they  be  otherwise,  considering  the  number  of  young  men 
»f  rank  and  fortune  who  have  thrown  themselves  away  of 
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*  Rt  bid'a  tetr  Ibr  pity*  and  •  hand 
Open  at  dmj  fmr  meltiof  ehailQr.* 

She  bad  no  sooner  pronoonced  this,  than  a  pale 
dated  man,  who  had,  perhaps,  heard  her,  presented  Um* 
self  at  the  open  side  of  the  box,  and  implored  her  cha* 
rity. 

What  made  her  lose  her  temper  I  cannot  imagine ;  for 
nothing  in  the  poor  man^s  appearance  and  manner  was 
calculated  to  excite  any  sentiment  but  that  of  compassion. 
Mrs.  Demure,  however,  turned  on  him  with  anger,  eaDcd 
him  an  idle  intruding  vagabond,  and  added,  <  that  she 
thanked  God  she  knew  how  to  bestow  her  money  better 
than  on  lazy  fellows  like  him  !^ — The  man  bowed  with  a 
look  of  resignation,  and,  without  making  any  other  reply, 
withdrew. 

Mrs.  Demure  then  resumed  her  eulogium  on  the  de« 
ceased  nobleman,  which  she  concluded  by  saying,  with  a 
plaintive  tone  of  voice,  *  she  was  much  afraid  that  few 
men  alive  could  be  compared  to  him  for  genuine  benevo- 
lence of  heart.* 

My  aunt  stepped  for  a  minute  out  of  the  box.— I  at 
terwards  discovered  that  it  was  to  send  her  footman  with 
a  guinea  to  the  poor  man. 

I  wished  to  have  had  some  discourse  this  morning  with 
my  aunt  on  Mrs.  Demure'^s  conduct  on  that  occasioo: 
she  only  said,  *  she  was  persuaded  that  her  friend  had 
mistaken  the  poor  man^s  character  f  and  then  changed  the 
subject,  which  is  her  constant  practice,  when  she  has  no- 
thing advantageous  to  say  of  the  person  spoken  of. 

I  widi,  however,  my  aunt  may  not  be  more  mistakes 
in  Mrs.  Demure^s  character  than  that  lady  was  in  tk 
man's.— What  could  be  a  surer  indication  of  character  thso 
what  I  have  just  related  ? — At  the  veiy  instant,  whcoibe 
seemed  enraptured  with  sentiments  of  benevolence,  sn 
occasion  presents  itself  for  putting  them  in  practice:  A^ 
not  only  shrinks  from  it,  but  is  enraged  at  tbe  misenU^ 
object  who  furnished  her  with  the  opportunity  she  appear* 
ed  to  be  so  desirous  of. 

For  the  sake  of  some  people  of  my  aequaintancc^  I 
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ould  be  sorry  to  think  that  all  whom  I  have  observed  to 
!  fond  of  expressing  heroic  and  disinterested  sentiments 
e  deficient  in  the  practice  of  benevolence ;  but  I  acknow- 
]ge  that  I  am  a  little  suspicious  of  those  who  are  profuse 
such  declarations. 

The  fears  you  express  in  your  last,  lest  my  openly  brav- 
g  the  countess  of  Deanport  should  expose  me  to.  her 
ogeance,  are  worthy  of  your  friendship,  and  of  a  piece 
.th  that  forgiving  mildness  of  disposition  which  I  have 
Dg  admired  in  you,  my  sweet  friend,  without  always 
tDgable  to  imitate  it.    In  the  present  instance,  however, 

have  followed  your  counsels— -»I  have No ;  let  me 

}i  try  to  deceive  you  in  the  most  trifling  particular— let 
e  not  hang  out  false  colours  to  my  friend^et  her  regard 
e  just  as  I  am.  If  I  thought  any  part  of  your  affection 
IS  derived  from  your  believing  me  to  be  possessed  of 
lalities  I  have  not,  it  would  abate  in  some  degree  the 
easure  I  have  in  reflecting  on  your  friendship.  I 
lould  say.  It  is  not  me  that  Juliet  loves  and  esteems,  it  is 
better  woman.  In  asserting  a  trutli,  I  was  on  the  point 
'leading  you  to  believe  a  falsehood  :  it  is  true  that  I  have 
me  exactly  what  you  advised  ;  but  it  was  not  in  compli- 
ice  with  your  advice,  as  I  was  leading  you  to  believe,  for 
had  begun  to  do  so  for  other  reasons,  before  I  received 
Mir  letter.  , 

I  accompanied  my  aunt,  a  few  nights  since,  to  the  am- 
lisadress^s.  Lady  Deanport  was  there.  You  will  na- 
irally  believe,  that  all  I  wished  was,  that  she  might  take 
>  notice  of  me.  You  cannot  conceive  my  surprise*,  when^ 
ter  addressing  Mrs.  Darnley  in  the  usual  terms  of  polite* 
Mf  she  spoke  to  me  in  the  most  obliging  manner.  I 
iswered  her  at  first  a  little  drily ;  but  she  continued  with 
«h  an  easy  air,  and  in  so  affable  a  style^  that  it  was  im- 
iflsible  for  me  to  preserve  the  coldness  I  had  assumed. 
ou  know,  my  dear,  that  however  strong  my  resentment 
ay  be^  it  never  could  resist  the  first  symptoms  of  repent- 
loe  in  the  person  who  had  raised  it.  The  countess  spoke 
so  eonciliating  a  tone,  that  I  really  thought  she  was 
nsible  she  had  behaved  to  me  improperly,  and  was 
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heard  from  my  friend  Lady  Diana.  This  waa  near  rektiidi> 
Img  my  resentment  It  brougbt  what  Mrs.  Demure  had 
toM  me  back  to  my  reeollection  ;  but^  before  I  had  nait 
to  give  any  answer,  she  added  so  many  obliging  exprea* 
sions  coneeming  l^dy  Diaria,  that  I  began  to  think  Mrs^ 
Demufe^s  representations  must  ha?e  been  founded  on 
mistake :  my  cddnesa  dissolved,  and  I  met  ber  kdyship^a 
advances^  not  only  with  a  conciliating  ooonttnanee,  but 
with  real  good-wilF.  My  lord  joined  ua  whife  we  were 
fimversing  in  this  cordial  manner^  He  seemed  delight^ 
to  find  bis  mother  and  me  on  such  terms.  My  behationr 
to  him  was  more  frank  than  it  had  ever  been ;  more  so  even 
than  his  to  me ;  for  when  he  attempts  to  be  frank  he  hit 
the  air  of  condescending :  besides^  it  is  difficult  ia  keep  up 
a  Conversation  with  him^  beeause  what  one  is  to  say  de-r 
pcnds  upon  what  was  last  said  ;  but  he  is  exceedingly  apt 
16  gire  a  simper  for  an  answer ;  and  then,  if  one  has  not 
tiie  talent  of  Lady  Voluble,  whose  discourse  admits  no 
commas,  colons^  nor  stops  of  any  kind,  one  must  of  course 
be  a  little  at  a  loss;  for  far  am  I  from  being  able  to  in« 
terpret  the  meaning  of  all  his  simpers  or  smiles,  if  you 
please,  that  I  sometimes  cannot  decide  whether  the  most 
expressive  of  them  mean  jfet  or  no. 

With  regard  to  your  advice,  *  that  I  should  give  htm 
an  nnequTtocal  answer,^  you  may  depend  upon  it  he  shall 
have  it ;  but  he  must  ftrst  put  the  question,  which  he  bat 
never  yet  done ;  and  which,  now  that  my  resentment  a- 
gainst  Lady  Deanport  is  dissipated,  I  sincerely  hope  be 
never  intends  to  do. 

I  am  better  pleased  to  be  on  a  good  foottrtg  thaw  a  badl 
with  Lady  Deanport :  and  I  feel  some  sense  of  obl^;atiM 
to  her  son  for  the  civilities  he  shows  to  me :  but  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  connected  with  either  by  any  other  link  than 
that  of  general  acquaintance^  What  gives  me  uneasiness^ 
and  really  mortifies  me  a  good  deali  is  to  perceive  that 
my  aunt  Darnley  is  mightily  elated  by  the  Mtentiona  of 
this  nobfe  peer.  My  aunt,  yon  know^  is  one  of  the  most 
benevolent  of  women  ;  she  kfves  me  with  the  afleodon  €f 
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a  Biother :  her  partialitj  to  me  GODvmceB  her  that  I  would 
make  a  good  figure  ag  a  peeress ;  my  partiality  to  my- 
selfy  you  may  suppose,  inclines  me  to  the  same  opinion. 
She  ardently  wishes  that  I  may  marry  a  peer.  Feriiaps 
I  wish  the  same,  though  not  so  ardently.  She  would  pre* 
ftr  a  duke,  but  would  be  for  my  accepdng  of  an  earl,  if  he 
diould  make  the  ofier  at  present,— because  delays  are  dan- 
gerous. Unfortunately,  not  so  much  as  a  baron  has,  as 
yet,  had  that  complaisance ;  and  the  noble  earl,  on  whom 
her  hopes  are  now  fixed,  is  not  to  my  taste.  In  case  he 
really  has  the  intention,  which  I  evidently  see  she  sup- 
poses, I  should  dread  some  disagreeable  scene  between 
my  aunt  and  me  on  that  account,  were  it  not  for  my  uncle, 
who,  with  equal  benevolence,  is  of  a  difierent  character, 
and,  I  am  certain,  would  approve  of  my  preferring  a  com- 
moner, with  a  moderate  fortune,  to  a  peer  with  the  most 
opulent,  provided  I  esteemed  the  former  most.  I  do  not 
know  that  you  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with  Mr.  Darn- 
ky,  my  dear.  He  is  a  man  that— But  I  am  interrupted. 
In  my  next  I  shall  give  you  a  pretty  distinct  notion  of 
what  sort  of  a  man  my  uncle  is.    Farewell ! 

H.  CLIFFO&D. 


LETTER  LXIII. 
Hiss  Horatia  Clifford  to  Mas.  Soiimers. 

iVhen  I  was  interrupted,  I  was  going  to  tell  you,  my 
dear  Juliet,  that  Mr.  Darnley  is  a  man  whom  few  things 
can  much  elate  or  depress — whose  blood  and  judgment  are 
wdl  co-mingltd :  he  has  taken  Fortune^s  buffets  and  retoardi 
w&k  equal  thanke.  He  seems  to  have  been  formed  by  Na> 
ture  for  a  Stoic  philosopher.  No  consideration  will  make 
him  deviate  from  what  he  thinks  the  line  of  integrity.  In 
other  matters  he  is  yielding  to  the  humour^  of  others,  par- 
ticularly to  those  of  my  aunt. 
At  her  solicitation,  he  lives  eight  months  every  year  in 
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town,  and  only  four  at  his  estate  \n  Oxfordshire.  H« 
said  nothing  could  be  more  reasoni^le  ;  bec^^Kse,  thp^gb 
his  library  was  in  his  country-house,  yet  be  oould  have 
(he  use  of  any  book  he  pleased  while  he  was  at  I^ondon  ^ 
whereas,  bis  wife  could  not  have  assemblies,  and  operas, 
and  plays,  which  were  to  her  what  books  were  to  him, 
in  the  same  perfection  in  the  country  as  in  London.  He 
h^d,  originally,  a  very  good  estate ;  which  he  has  not  di- 
minished, nor  ever  had  a  wish  to  augment. 

He  was  forty  years  of  age  when  he  married  my  aunt, 
who  was  about  ten  years  younger.  He  once  told  ne— 
<  That  he  had  been,  in  some  degree,  attracted  by  her 
beauty,  more  by  her  cheerful  and  accommodating  temper^ 
and  most  of  all  by  his  friendship  for  my  father  and  mo- 
ther. I  was  more  ambitious  to  be  connected  with  them,' 
added  he,  *  than  with  any  duke  or  duchess  in  England.  I 
certainly  love  you  for  your  own  sake,  my  dear  Horatia ; 
but,  I  believe,  in  my  conscience,  still  more  for  theirs. 
You  will  be  a  good  woman,  indeed,  ipy  dear,  if  you 
should  ever  be  thought  equal  to  your  mother.* 

Though  he  uttered  this  with  fervour,  his  eyes  were 
dry :  tliat  was  not  the  case  with  mine. — *  I  did  not  mean/ 
resumed  he,  ^  to  distress  you,  but  to  give  you  pleasure. 
Is  it  not  an  hononr,  and  ought  it  not  to  afford  you  plea- 
sure,  to  be  the  offspring  of  two  of  the  worthiest  people  in 
England  ?  We  see  people  proud  of  their  birth  and  titles, 
even  when  those  titles  were  obtained  without  merit ;  but 
you,  my  dear,  have  a  legitimate  claim  to  the/>rtVff  ofUrik, 
You  must,  however,  always  keep  in  your  mind,  that  if 
the  daughter  of  such  a  father  and  mother  as  you  can  boast 
has  only  an  ordinary  share  of  merit,  she  will  be  thought  to 
have  degenerated.* 

I  cannot  describe  how  I  was  affected  by  this  diacourse 
of  Mr.  Damley.  In  spite  of  the  sadness  which  the  recol- 
lection of  the  loss  of  my  parents  always  occasions,  to  hear 
them  praised  was  delightful, — ^it  was  the  joy  of  griif-^ 
pleasant  like  the  shower  of  springs  whenU»ofiens  the  brtmeh^ 
ft  of  the  oak,  and  the  young  leaf  lifts  its  green  heaJL^ 

•   OMiAB. 


i  will  conelude  this  rambliog  letter  with  ed  anecdote  at 
tmce  characteriBtic  of  both  my  uncle  and  ^unt.  She,  you 
Ilpqw,  my  dear,  is  of  a  very  hospitable  disposition  ;  she 
lotes  to  give  frequent  entertainments,  and  h  peculiarly 
gratified  by  having  people  of  rank  at  her  table,  Butj 
though  she  annually  exhausts  the  sum  which  he,  with 
ibore  regard  to  her  taste  than  hi^  own,  most  liberally  al- 
lows for  household  expenses,  yet  she  endeavours  not  td 
exceed  it.  A  person  who  possessed  a  considerable  annui- 
ty from  my  uncle  died  lately.  My  aunt,  willing  to  add  a 
little  more  splendour  to  their  present  Establishment,  before 
die  would  make  the  proposal,  observed  to  my  uncle,  on^* 
day  at  breakfast,  that  this  annuity  made  such  an  aug- 
m^tatioti  of  their  income,  as  would  enable  him,  without 
inconveniency,  to  increase  their  expenses,  unless  he  chosen 
rather  to  lay  it  iip. 

*  I  have  no  intention  to  lay  it  up,  my  dear/  said  he. 

*  indeed,^  replied  she,  *  I  should  think  it  hardly  worth 
while/ 

<  I  an)  glad  you  are  of  my  opinion,  iny  dear ;  and 
fthall  now  inform  you,  that  t  have  destined  one-half  of 
that  annuity  to  the  maintenance  and  education  of  thef 
orphan  children  of  our  late  curate  in  the  country,  and 
the  other  half  to  that  distant  relation  of  yours  who  was 
^uck  with  the  palsy  ;  unless,^  continued  he^  <  you  have 
thought  of  some  more  useful  way  of  employing  it;** 

A  very  deep  blush  spread  over  my  aunt  s  countenance  i 
she  threw  her  eyes  on  the  ground ;  and,  after  a  pause, 
she  said — *  Indeed,  my  dear,  I  can  think  of  no  way  of 
bestowing  it  that  is  half  so  good :  I  should  now  be  ex. 
tremely  sorry  to  see  it  employed  otherwise.  But,  alas  f 
few  in  the  world  have  do  much  generous  reflection  and 
benevolence  as  you.^ 

<  That  remark  is  by  Hiuch  too  severe  on  the  worlds 
iny  dear,'  said  my  uncle  ;  ^  but,  as  we  are  of  one  mind 
l-espectiQg  the  disposal  of  the  annuity^  I  shall  go  and  give 
directions  accordingly.* 

ITou  i^^  my  dear  ttuUet,  th»^  I  endeavour  to  rep9J 
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you,  in  quantity  at  least,  for  the  nairative  you  sent  me** 
I  suppose  you  will  soon  have  a  visit  from  the  hero  of  that 
tale.  The  marchionesses  friends  at  Richmond  will  oo  no 
account  part  with  her.  I  am  convinced  they  will  not  be 
able  to  keep  her  an  hour,  however,  after  she  hears  of 
Lady  Diana^s  arrival  in  London.  Adieu!  my  dearest 
Juliet 

H.  CLIFFOmn. 


LETTER  LXIV. 
The  Honourable  John  Mordaunt  to  Colokel  Sokmeis* 

BEAA  SOMMERS,  WkukgHtr. 

J.  RAVERS  and  I  set  out  from  London  for  Hampshire 
this  morning.  We  were  detained  here  by  some  business 
I  had  with  a  person  whom  I  found  waiting  for  me  at  the 
inn.  Travers  is  gone  to  bed.  As  I  do  not  find  myself 
so  disposed,  I  will  recount  a  little  incident  that  occurred 
on  the  road,  and  which  has  never  been  entirely  oat  of  my 
thoughts  since.  For  aught  I  know  it  is  that,  and  that 
only,  which  keeps  off  all  disposition  to  sleep  :  my  account 
of  it  will  perhaps  have  a  contrary  effect  on  you. 

We  rode  on  horseback  the  two  first  posts ;  and,  as  the 
weather  was  fine,  sometimes  deviated  on  purpose  to  have 
a  more  commanding  view  of  the  country. — ^The  real  vieir 
of  fine  landscapes  is  as  pleasing  as  most  verbal  descripdoos 
of  them  are  fatiguing. 

As  we  returned  to  the  road,  after  one  of  these  short  ex- 
cursions, we  observed  a  post-chaise,  with  a  woman,  some- 
thing in  the  style  of  a  lady's  maid,  in  it,  before  the  door 
of  a  cottage.  Just  as  we  came  up,  a  lady  came  out  of 
the  cottage,  stepped  into  the  chaise,  the  door  of  which 
her  footman  shut,  mounted  his  horse,  and  desired  the 
postillion  to  drive  on. 

I  had  two  views  of  this  lady^s  face-— one  as  she  went 
from  the  cottage-door  to  the  chaise ;  the  other  after  she 
was  in  it,  when  she  put  her  head  a  moment  from  the  win* 
dowy  looking  at  Travers  and  me. 
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Iq  the  course  of  my  life  I  ne^er  beheld  so  charming  ^ 
countenance.  Nothing  could  equal  the  loveliness  of  her 
face,  except  the  elegance  and  symmetry  of  her  person. 
I  never  was  so  forcibly  struck  with  the  lightning  of  mere 
personal  beauty :  but  it  was  not  merely  personal,  fior,  in 
the  two  short  views  I  had,  I  could  perceive  that 

*  Her  eyes  shot  MMe,  distinct  and  clear 
As  anj  muse's  tongue  could  speak.** 

*  An  Phoeb]  soror?  an  Nympharum  sanguinis  una?* 

said  Travers,  as  he  followed  the  chaise  with  his  eyes ; 
tiien,  turning  to  a  young  fellow,  ia  a  sailor^s  dress,  who 
stood  near  the  door  of  the  cottage — ^  I'll  give  you  a  shil- 
ling, my  lad,^  said  he,  <  if  youll  tell  me  who  the  lady  is 
who  went  last  into  the  chaise  ?^ 

*  I  would  give  half  a  crown  myself  to  know  who  she 
is,*  answered  the  sailor. 

*  I  honour  your  generosity  as  well  as  your  taste,  my 
honest  fellow,*  cried  Travers ;  <  and  you^ll  oblige  me  by 
accepting  this  half-guinea,  to  drink  the  woman'^s  healUi 
you  admire  so  much.* 

<  Thank,  your  honour,*  replied  the  sailor.  <  All  the 
information  I  can  give  you  concerning  the  lady  who  has 
just  set  sail  is,  that  I  am  sure  she  is  an  English  womgi/ 

*  How  can  you  be  sure  even  of  that  ?*  said  Travers. 

*  Because  all  your  foreign  women,  were  they  ever  so 
handsome,  have  something  of  an  outlandish  look,  which 
this  lady  has  not,*  replied  the  sailor. 

^  You  have  seen  a  great  many  foreign  women,  per- 
haps,* resumed  Travers. 

*  I  have  sailed  round  the  world,'  answered  he. 

^  You  must,  theUf  have  had  great  opportunities.— And, 
pray,  where  did  you  see  the  handsomest* 

*  Why,  please  your  honour,  taking  them  all  in  all,' 
rejoined  the  sailor,  *  I  do  not  know  but  the  handsomest 
women  I  ever  saw,  that  is  to  sav^  out  of  England,  was 
iluring  a  voyage  up  the  Mediterranean,  where  I  chanced 
to  get  a  glimpse  of  some  4Grreek  girls  belonging  to  an  old 
Turk. 

•  Prior. 
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f  To  an  old  Turk  ?'  said  Trovers, 

'^  Yes,  very  old,  please  yoqr  honour*  Ooe  might  have 
thought  he  had  no  more  use  for  so  many  girls  than  a  dog 
has  for  a  side-pocket,  as  the  saying  is.  But  the  sight  1 
had  of  them  had  like  to  have  cost  ipe  very  dear.*  ' 

<  Those  Greek  girls  came  nearest  in  beauty  to  thehidy 
who  is  just  gone,  you  think  P^  said  Travers. 

<  No,  please  your  honour— Nell  Smith,  of  Liverpool, 
pomes  nearest  in  the  article  of  face,  which  is  all  I  can 
speak  to  in  respect  of  NellJ* 

^  You  think,  then,  that  Nell  Smith  herself  ia  not  quits 
so  handsome  as  that  lady  ?* 

<  I  cannot  in  conscience  say  she  is,**  replied  tbt 
sailor ;  *  though,  for  my  own  part,  I  would  prefer  NcU| 
for  old  acquaintance  sake.** 

*  There  is  ^encouragement  to  matrimmy,*  exclaimed 
Trarers,  addressing  me* 

<  Let  us  step  in(o  the  cqttage,*  said  I,  dismounting. 
Traters  did  the  same ;  and  having  desired  the  saiki 

to  deliver  his  compliments  to  Nell  Smithy  he  felk>irc4 
me. 

We  found  a  woman  suckling  an  infant,  and  two  girls, 
oaf  about  eight  years  old,  and  the  othw  about  thr^ 
poarsely  but  neatly  dressed. 

On  inquiring  of  the  woman  who  the  lady  was,  abe  an- 
swered, with  fervour,  <  The  lady  is  an  angel  !^ 

<  This  much  I  knew  before.  But  I  wish  to  know  her 
name,  and  the  family  she  belongs  to,^  said  I,  slipping  a 
guinea  into  her  hand. 

*  It  is  not  in  my  power,  sir,  to  satisfy  you  \n  any  of 
those  matter^,*  replied  the  poor  womi^n,  offering  me  the 
guinea  back  again ;  which  having  refused  to  tat^e,  I  saki| 
*  It  seems  a  little  particular  that  you  should  not  know  the 
name  of  a  lady  who  visits  you.^ 

She  then  infomied  me  *  that  her  husband  was  a  labour- 
ing man,  who  worked  at  a  place  about  a  mile  from  the 
cottage  ;  that,  some  weeks  ago,  she  had  occasion  to  send 
))er  eldest  daughter  to  him  three  hours  before  ^be  usual 
^e  of  bis  return  home  ;  tl^at  the  youngest  fallii^  a  cr/: 


ing  to  be  allowed  to  aeoompany  bbr  lister,  and  the  wea-> 
ther  being  fair,  $he  had  consented ;  but  when  the  child- 
ren arrived  at  the  place  where  he  usuailj  was  at  wof k, 
lli^ir  father  was  gone  elsewhere,  and  thej  were  obliged  to 
return.  On  their  way  home  an  unexpected  rain  had  fall. 
en  ;  the  children  were  drenched  to  the  skin  ;  and  thcr 
youngest  not  being  able  to  walk  the  whole  way,  the  ddest 
cSluTied  her  till  she  was  ready  to  sink  with  fatigue.  The 
lady  was  passing  in  her  carriage  at  that  moment :  moved 
with  compassion  at  the  sight  of  the  children,  she  had  stop- 
ped her  carriage^  and  taken  Uiem  into  it/  By  the  elder 
ehild'*8  direction,  the  postillion  drove  to  the  cottage.  The 
rndhef  had  not  gone  in  search  of  them,  because  she  never 
doubled  their  having  found  their  father,  and  being  binder 
bis  care.  The  poor  woman  added,  <  that  the  lady  had 
entered  the  cottage,  seen  the  children  put  to  bed  with  as 
nuch  care  as  if  she  had  been  their  mother,  had  given  her 
money  to  buy  them  clothes  ■  Oh  !  gentlemen,^  continue 
ed  she,  with  fervour,  *  the  lady  you  are  inquiring  after  is^ 
indeed,  an  angel,  if  ever  there  was  one  on  earth,  though 
njr  husband  will  not  allow  me  to  say  so.* 

*  Why  will  he  not  allow  you  ?* 

*  He  says  there  are  no  angels  but  those  which  coma 
from  heaven ;  and  this  lady  has  never  beea  there  as  yet.* 

*  Your  husband  is  a  very  religious  man  f* 

*  Yes,  that  he  is ;  but  he  is  a  very  honest  man  alsa* 

*  You  do  not  thitak  him  the  worse  6>r  his  religion^ 
then?* 

«  Not  a  bit — ^it  rather  does  him  good.  It  made  him 
contented,  even  when  things  were  at  the  worst  with  us. 
The  same  cross  accidents  which  set  others  a-cursing  makes 
him  say  his  prayers.  When  I  told  him  that  the  lady*b 
happening  to  pass  just  when  the  children  were  on  'the 
road  was  a  very  lucky  accident,  he  said  *  there  was  no  aoN 
qident  in  it;  for  it  was  all  owing  to  Providence;  and 
therefore  I  ought  to  be  thankful  to  God.* 

*  Well,  what  had  you  to  answer  to  that  ?* 

*  I  answered,  I  was  thankful  to  Grod,  whether  it  was 


owing  to  accident  or  to  Providence.    But,  after  all,  I 
thought  myself  chiefly  obliged  to  the  lady.* 

*  What  is  the  lady^s  name  T  said  I. 

*  I  asked  that  oftener  than  once/  said  the  woman; 
*  but  the  servants  had  orders  not  to  tell  it :  but  I  disco- 
vered where  she  lived/ 

*  I  am  glad  of  that,^  replied  I.— -<  Where  does  she  live  ?* 
'  I  am  next  to  certain,**  answered  the  woman,  *  that  she 

lives  in  London— for'— — 

<  What  part  of  London  T 

<  Nay,  that,**  rejoined  she,  *  I  never  could  learn.' 

As  it  was  now  too  late  to  think  of  overtaking  the  chaise, 
I  continued  my  inquiries,  and  was  informed  that  the  lady 
had  promised  to  place  the  eldest  fpilf  of  whom  she  seem- 
ed particularly  foud,  at  a  school  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  to  continue  rci  assist  the  family  in  other  respects. 

The  poor  woman,  observing  that  this  information  made 
me  more  anxious  to  knew  who  the  lady  was,  sidd,  <  I  am 
sure  your  honour  will  not  be  long  in  finding  her  out ;  tcx 
I  have  already  told  you  that  she  lives  in  London :  and, 
from  what  I  have  heard,  there  are  not  a  great  many  such 
women  there ;  and  what  there  are  must,  no  doubt,  be  of 
the  first-rate  quality.'* 

With  this  I  was  obliged  to  be  satisfied,  and  so  took 
leave  of  the  cottage,  whicli  I  pos«bly  may  revisit  on  my 
return  to  London, — Travr*  s  and  I  had  a  good  deal  of 
conversation  oi|  this  incognita  as  we  proceeded  on  our 
journey ;  and  after  I  had  finished  my  business  with  the 
person  who  waited  for  me  here,  we  resumed  the  same  af- 
ter supper,  till  he  became  drowsy  and  went  to  bed.  I 
sdzed  the  pen,  and  have  given  you  this  important  narra- 
tive. 

To*morrow  we  shall  be  at  my  brother's  by  his  hour  of 
.breakfast.    Adieu ! 

J.  MO&PAUKT, 
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LETTER  LXV. 
The  Honourable  John  Morhaunt  to  Colonel  Sou heu. 

Jiote^Mouui, 

JljLeue  I  bave  been  these  tbree  dajTB ;  and,  though  I 
have  no  information  to  give  you  on  the  main  point,  I  feel 
mjself  disposed  to  write  to  jou. 

Habit  is  said  to  be  a  second  nature.  I  used  to  think 
myself  an  exception  to  that  maxim ;  yet  my  long  practice 
of  scribbling  from  Vevay  has  rendered  letter-writing  a 
pleasure,  which  I  formerly  considered  as  a  task.  In  proof 
of  this  effect  of  habit  I  could  also  name  some  of  our  ac- 
quaintance who  married  for  oonveniency,  without  one 
particle  of  love,  and,  of  course,  began  their  conjugal  ca- 
reer in  a  state  of  indifference  towards  their  yokemate; 
but,  by  the  habit  of  dragging  the  same  weight  together, 
botli  acquired  a  kind  of  affection  for  each  other,  which 
gradually  increased,  and  now  they  are  never  happy  asun- 
der. 

These  observations,  you  will  presume,  will  naturally 
incline  me  to  break  my  resolution  against  marrying,  and 
listen  to  my  brother's  advice.  So  perhaps  they  might,  if 
I  could  not  name  a  greater  number  of  couples  of  our  ac- 
quaintance who  married  for  love,  and  love  alone ;  grew 
sick  of  each  other  within  a  few  months ;  found  their  mu- 
tual complaint  to  increase  the  more  they  were  together, 
and  never  were  tolerably  easy  unless  they  were  asun- 
der. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  this  contrariety  ?  Is  it  posu- 
ble  to  believe  that  habit  operates  so  fantastically  as  to  re- 
concile us  only  to  what  we  dislike,  and  to  render  us  a- 
verse  to  what  we  are  fond  of?  No,— this  idea  is  too 
whimsical  to  be  just.  Your  experience,  my  dear  Sommers, 
and  that  of  your  Juliet,  will  refute  it 

Those  in  the  first  predicament,  who  marry  in  spite  of 
dislike  or  indifference,  are  generally  men  whose  leadingpas* 
sion  is  avarice,  who  think  domestic  disgust  and  disquiet  do 
not  overbalance  the  pleaaltires  which  money  can  procure » 


or  phlegmatic  indolent  women,  incapable  of  a  lively  pts< 
gion,  who,  being  sensible  of  no  such  great  difference  be« 
tween  one  man  and  another  as  a  difference  of  fortune 
makes,  sacrifice  the  man  thej  prefer  in  all  other  respects, 
if  he  is  deficient  in  fortune,  to  him  they  contemn  or  are 
entirely  indifferent  about,  if  he  be  well  provided  in  that 
article:  and  it  frequently  happens,  that  their  original 
contempt  of  their  husband  mellows  into  indifference;  and 
indifference,  by  dint  of  habit,  and  by  the  continued  af- 
fectation of  love,  produces  at  last  n  species  of  liking  bor- 
dering on  good- will :  just,  by  way  of  example,  as  those 
who  cannot  afford  claret  take  to  port,  or  perhaps  porter ; 
which,  though  unpalatable  at  first,  becomes  less  and  less 
so  by  dint  of  patience  and  perseverance,  and  at  last  toler-i 
libly  suits  their  taste. 

Those,  on  the  other  hand,  who,  despising  all  other  con* 
sideratiuns,  marry  from  love,  and  separate  soon  after  from 
hatred,  may  be  compared  to  people  who  are  so  fond  of 
claret,  that,  without  thinking  of  the  price,  indulge  In  ex- 
cesses which  create  disgust  and  remorse. 

Notwithstanding  the  experience  I  have  had  that  habit 
can  overcome  dislike  in  the  instance  of  letter-writing,  and 
notwithstanding  that,  in  the  foregoing  illustrations,  the 
latter  produces  the  most  dismal'  catastrophe,  I  am  so 
framed,  that  if  I  ever  should  venture  on  matrimony  at 
all,  I  am  convinced  I  would  choose  to  risk  the  fate  of  the 
Claret-drinkera, 

That  my  brother  has  a  particular  lady  in  his  eye,  to 
whom  he  wishes  me  united,  I  suspect ;  that  I  do  not 
know  the  woman,  to  whom  I  should  not  think  it  a  great 
misfortune  to  be  so  united,  is  certain.  If  I  were  obliged 
at  this  moment  to  make  a  choice,  I  do  not  know  that  I 
should  not  fix,  at  all  risks,  on  the  lady  of  the  cottage, 
mentioned  in  my  last.  Can  any  thing  be  a  stronger  proof 
of  the  slight  impression  which  all  my  female  acquaintance 
have  made  on  me  ?  The  truth  is,  none  of  them  ever  oc- 
cupy my  thoughts;  whereas,  that  incognita  has  seldom 
been  absent  from  my  mind  since  I  saw  her.  I  dou^t  know 
tbat  I  have  not  before  seen  womcp  of  equal  beauty;  but 
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I  am  sure  I  never  beheld  so  intelligent  a  oountenanCe,  or 
one  80  peculiarly  to  my  taste.  On  my  soul,  it  is  singular 
that  she  should  engross  me  so  much.  I  shall  surely  for- 
get her  within  a  day  or  two.  I  had  but  a  mere  glance  oic 
tbe  woman.  Were  I  to  allow  the  transient  apparition  to 
tease  me  much  longer,  I  should  deserve,  as  Benedict 
s^ys,  *  to  have  my  eyes  pickt  out)  and  to  have  my  persoq 
hung  up  for  the  sign  of  blind  Cupid.' 

Lord  Cardon  arrived  here  the  day  after  Travers  and  %. 
I  believe  you  are  not  acquainted  with  that  agreeable  old 
peer.  To  give  you  some  notion  of  him,  as  well  as  of  my 
kinsman  Grovernor  Flint,  shall  be  the  subject  of  this  let«r 
ter. 

To  an  excellent  understanding  Lord  Cardon  joins  the 
most  cheerful  disposition,  and  the  happiest  talent  of  pleas^ 
ing.  Some  people  think  that  he  has  rather  more  wit  and 
humour  than  is  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  the  peert 
age.  Lord  Gelid  once  told  me  so,  and  lamented  it  great* 
ly,  because  he  acknowledged,  *  that,  in  some  other  re* 
ipects.  Lord  Cardon  was  much  of  a  nobleman.^ 

With  $\l  his  pleasantry,  and  air  of  carelessness,  few 
men  pay  more  serious  attention  to  the  calls  of  humanity. 
He  often  makes  tbe  first  subserviept  to  the  purposes  of 
the  last ;  and  has  often  drawn  those,  whom  compassion 
could  not  have  moved,  into  acts  of  beneficence  for  the 
jokers  sake.  He  once  prevailed  on  Lord  Grelid,  the  most 
unfeeling  of  mankind,  to  perform  an  act  of  charity  from 
pure  sympathy.  Having  applied  for  an  office  in  his  lord* 
ship's  gifl,  for  a  person  whom  he  represented  to  be  in  pe- 
culiarly hard  circumstances,  and  mentioned  his  having 
five  children  to  maintain, — Lord  Gelid  answered,  *  tliat 
it  was  no  hardship  for  a  man  to  maintain  his  own  child<r 
ren.* 

Seeing  that  this  statement  had  no  effect,  Lord  Cardon 
tried  another,  which  he  thought  might  create  more  sym- 

*  I  am  of  your  lordsiiip^s  opinion/  replied  he^  *  that  it 
|s  no  hardship  ibr  a  man  to  maintun  his  wm  chikjhren ; 
|Nit  I  hope  you  will  acimit  that  it  )s  %  considetfible  Iuurd*« 
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rfiip  for  a  man  to  be  obliged  to  maintain  cbildien  thai  are 
not  bis  own.^ 

*  Not  his  own  !^  exclaimed  Lord  Grelid :  '  Whose 
children  are  thej  then  V 

*'  Alas !  my  lord,*  replied  Lord  Cardon,  *  what  aug- 
ments the  hardship  of  this  man's  case  is,  that  the  question 
you  put  is  what  none  but  his  wife  can  answer.  All  that 
the  worthy  man  himself  is  physically  certain  of  is,  that 
the  children  arc  not  his.^ 

There  was  something  in  this  statement  which  awaken- 
ed the  feelings  of  Lord  Gelid  so  uncommonly^  that  ha 
granted  the  favour  demanded. 

Since  his  arrival  here.  Lord  Cardon  has  also,  in  a  man* 
Ber  peculiar  to  himself,  prevailed  on  my  brother  to  pro- 
mise to  serve  a  person  against  whom  he  had  been  a  good 
deal  prejudiced. 

You  have  heard  the  story  of  Mrs.  >     After  that 

affair  was  first  talked  of,  and  when  it  was  thought  that  no 
part  of  her  fortune  would  be  recovered,  many  who  had 
called  themselves  her  friends,  and  had  profited  by  her 
extravagance,  abandoned  her  entirely,  widiout  examin- 
ing whether  she  was  so  much  to  blame  as  was  said,  or 
not. 

Lord  Cardon  for  some  time  seemed  to  be  her  only  adv(v 
cate  :  and  yesterday,  at  breakfast,  he  endeavoured  to  i&* 
terest  my  brother  in  her  case,  which  is  soon  to  be  brought 
before  the  House  of  Peers. 

My  brother  expressed  some  surprise  at  his  taking  so 
warm  a  part  in  a  person  who  had  behaved  so  very  impnu 
dently. 

*'  Had  she  always  behaved  with  prudence,  my  lord,* 
said  Lord  Cardon,  *  she  would  not  have  stood  in  need  of 
any  body  to  take  her  part.  But  I  am  convinced,  that  ad- 
vantage has  been  taken  of  her  imprudent  conduct,  to  give 
a  much  worse  representation  of  her  than  she  deserves. 
At  all  events,  my  lord,  the  imprudence  of  her  conduct 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  justice  of  her  claim.  It  is  your 
attention  to  her  case  only  that  I  solicit  your  lordship  for : 
from  me  she  has  a  right  to  expect  ali  the  support  in  my 


power ;  I  lie  under  a  very  important  obligation  to  that 
lady/ 

<  I  cannot  conceive,^  said  my  brother,  <  how  your  Iord« 
ship  can  lie  under  an  important  obligation  to  so  frivolous 
a  woman  f  * 

<  You  will  be  still  more  at  a  loss,^  rejoined  Lord  Cardon, 
*  when  I  assure  you  that  the  obligation  under  which  she  laid 
me  is  increased,  instead  of  being  diminished,  by  the  frivolity 
of  the  unfortunate  lady's  character.  In  short,  my  lord,^  con* 
tinned  he,  *  though  no  traces  of  it  remain  now,  Mrs.  . 
was,  about  twenty  years  ago,  a  very  beautiful  woman ; 
and  at  that  time  I  was  (and  I  fear  some  traces  of  it  re- 
main still)  a  very  giddy  fellow ;  so  much  so,  that  I  actu- 
ally made  a  proposal  of  marriage  to  the  lady  in  question, 
which  she  had  the  goodness  to  reject.  This  was  an  oblw 
gation  of  such  importance,  as,  without  being  the  most  un- 
grateful of  men,  I  never  can  forget.^ 

*  Now  that  I  am  acquainted  with  the  very  essential  obli- 
gation which  your  lordship  lies  under  to  Mrs*  — ,  you 
may  rely  upon  it,^  answered  my  brother,  <  that  I  shall 
take  pains  to  understand  her  case ;  and,  if  I  think  she 
has  justice  on  her  side,  I  will  join  your  lordship  in  doing 
her  all  the  service  in  my  power.** 

I  am  summoned  to  dinner ;  but  if  it  rains  to-morrow 
as  incessantly  as  it  has  done  to-day,  I  shall  give  you  a 
little  more  of  Lord  Cardon.     Farewell ! 


LETTER  LXVL 
The  Honourable  John  Mobdaunt  to  Colonel  Sou msbs, 

Jlov  perceive  the  rain  continues.  I  will  give  you  a 
sketch  of  a  curious  conversation  that  took  place  yester* 
day. 

Some  gendemen  of  the  neighbourhood  dined  with  us« 
The  discourse  turned  on  the  present  unhappy  state  o 
Eun^>e.    Governor  Flint,  according  to  custom,  inveigbed 
vehemently  against  the  whoie  Fiench  nation.    One  gen- 
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would  love  your  country  for  a  lucrative  office  of  any 
kind; 

The  laugh  which  proceeded  from  the  company  increas- 
ed the  indijipiation  of  the  governor. 

*  Do  you  infer,  sir,^  said  he,  and  was  proceeding 
in  great  warmth^  when  my  brother,  chipping  him  on  the 
shoulder,  said-— 

*  Come,  come,  governor,  let  us  have  no  more  of  in- 
ferences. We  all  equally  abhor  Jacobins  and  their  prin- 
ciples ;  and  we  also  know  that  very  improper  inferences 
are  sometimes  drawn  from  innocent  or  well-meant  expres- 
sions.^ 

To  assist  my  brother  in  restoring  the  good-humour  of 
the  company — 

<  That  is  very  true,  my  lord,^  rejoined  Lord  Garden ; 
^  and  I  will  give  you  a  curious  instance,  which  came  un- 
der my  own  observation  when  I  was  last  at  my  estate  in 

ohire. 

*  I  had,  with  great  pleasure,  observed  that  the  vaunt- 
ing proclamations  of  the  French  directory,  and  their  re- 
peated threats  of  invading  this  island,  had  excited  general 
indignation  over  the  country,  augmented  the  zeal  and  af- 
fection of  the  inhabitants  towards  his  majesty  and  the 
royal  family,  and  increased  their  detestation  of  all  whom 
they  suspected  to  harbour  different  sentiments.  At  such 
periods  there  is  always  some  risk  that  base-minded  per- 
sons will  attempt  to  make  a  merit  with  their  superiors, 
by  misconstruing  the  innocent  or  indifferent  words  or  ac- 
tions of  their  neighbours,  and  bringing  them  forward  as 
proofs  of  disloyalty  or  treasonable  intentions. 

*  Instances  of  this  kind  may  have  occurred  where  the 
accuser  himself  was  fully  convinced  of  the  innocence  of 
the  accused.  This  which  I  am  going  to  mention  was  not 
of  that  atrocious  nature.  Here  the  accuser  was  as  inno- 
cent as  the  accused,  however  ridiculous  the  accusation 
may  appear. 

<  I  was  called  on,  one  morning,  by  a  person  who  has 
a  considerable  property  in  the  county,  but  whom  I  knew 
to  be  wonderftilly  weak  and  hot-headed. 


<  He  told  me^  a»  seoft  m§i  be  ceuld  articulate^  (for,  when 
kt  entered^  be  wast  out  of  breath),  <  that  a  wealthy  fiurm^ 
r  in  the  neigfabourhobd  had  committed  high*tre8floii/ 

<  Higb-treason  !— How  ?^ 

*  Bj  speaking  diarespectfuUj  of  his  migestyj  and  othet 
ffHicbes  of  the  royal  family,^  he  answered. 

*  I  could  not  believe  that  the  man  had  been  guilty  of 
i  t^Hig  so  revolting^ 

*  He  said^  *  he  could  not  have  believed  it  himself,  if  be 
ad  not  reeeiyed  it/rom  those  who  knew  it  by  ocular  de^ 
lonstratiou,  having  beard,  with  their  01011  fonr,  the  very 
Nords  which  the  farmer  had  pronounced/ 

*  I  desired  him  to  repeat  the  expressions. 

<  He  said  that  the  expressions  were — *  That  the  king  wa^f 
el  a  Christian  monarch ;  and  that  their  royal  highnesses 
^  prince  of  Wales,  the  duke  of  York,  and  the  duks^ 
f  ClarencCaL  ought  not  to  be  trusted.* 

*  Though  I  thought  this  a  most  unlikely  story,'  contif* 
aed  Lord  Garden,  *  and  particularly  so,  ai$  I  had  al- 
ajrs  heard  the  farmer  spoken  of  as  a  religious  and  good 
iod  of  a  man ;  yet  I  determined  to  make  a  careful  in(iui- 
t  into  the  truth  of  the  accusation,  and  to  have  him  pro-' 
WHed^  if  it  was  well  founded. 

*  On  investigation,  the  fact  turned  out  to  be  this  :— 
lie  farmer,  with  others,  had  been  drinking  at  a  public-' 
Miae.  Goe  of  the  company  bad  said,  <  He  hoped  there 
euld  soon  be  peace  all  over  Europe:*— >to  which  the 
irmer  answered — <  That  no  Christian  monarch  would 
!br  la  make  peace  with  such  iufidels  as  the  French/  The 
nner  had  rejoined,  *  That  some  crowned  heads  had  al* 
sady  shewn  a  disposition  towards  peace.'  On  which  the 
nner  said — <  That  we  ought  not  to  put  our  trust  in 
rinces.' 

*  This  conversation,'  added  his  lordship,  <  had  been  re* 
H^ed  to  the  person  who  brought  me  the  information,  in 
le  presence  of  an  attorney  of  the  village,  who  remarked 
that  the  iarmer^s  discourse  was  treasonable,  because  it 
[^lied  that  his  majesty,  who  had  offered  to  make  peaee 
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with  the  French,  was  not  A  Christian ;  and  that  the  prince 
of  Wales,  duke  of  Vork,  and  duke  of  Clarence,  who  were 
all  princes,  were  not  to  be  trusted.* 

*  When  the  investigation  was  completed— *  NoWy^said 
my  informer,  *  is  not  your  lordship  convinced  that  those 
expressions  respecting  his  majesty  amount  to  high-trea* 
son?' 

*  I  told  him-^<  that  I  did  not  think  they  amounted  to 
quite  so  much,  because  the  original  author  of  that  cautioa 
against  our  putting  trust  in  princes  was  a  king  himselT 

<  The  man  seemed  a  good  deal  startled  at  this. 

<  He  declared,  ^  that  he  was  entirely  ignorant  of  that 
circumstance.' 

<  He  not  only  was  a  king,'  said  I,  <  but  he  had  a  nu- 
merous family  of  sons,  and  all  his  sons  were  princes ;  so 
that  it  was  not  probable  that  he  had  any  wish  to  calumni- 
ate either  princes  or  kings ;  particularly  his  present  ma- 
jesty, King  George  III,  who,  though  pf  a  different  cha- 
racter, in  some  respects,  from  King  David,  yet  was,  in  com- 
mon with  him,  a  great  king,  and  the  father  of  princes.' 

<  This  representation,'  added  Lord  Cardon,  *  seemed 
to  have  great  influence  on  the  mind  of  my  informer.  He 
began  to  suspect  that  he  had  given  too  great  weight  to  the 
inferences  made  by  the  attorney ;  declaring,  ^  that  they 
would  not  have  made  such  an  impression  as  they  did,  if 
he  had  not  known  that  the  farmer  was  a  presby teriao  f 
which,  in  his  opinion/  he  said,  ^  was  much  the  same  as  a 
papist.' 

*  After  I  had  praised  his  zeal  and  loyalty,  he  took  hb 
leave ;  but  returned  before  he  had  got  five  steps  from  the 
door,  to  put  me  in  mind  ^  to  admonish  the  farmer  to  be 
moce  guarded  in  his  language  in  future.' 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  humour  with  which  Lord 
Cardon  narrated  tliis  story.  The  company  in  general 
seemed  highly  entertained.  But  I  do  not  remember  ever 
to  have  been  witness  to  a  stronger  instance  of  a  man's  in- 
sensibility to  his  own  particular  failings,  and  all  alive  to 
those  of  his  neighbours,  than  when  I  beard  the  govemar 
remark — <  That,  though  weak  people  were  apt  to  expose 


UiMiselves  to  ridicule  by  intemperate  ztel^  a  conduct  tbhkh 
fuAody  dupiitd  more  than  he  did,  yet  it  was  an  enl  of  little 
importance,  in  comparison  with  the  mischief  which  would 
result  from  permitting  traitors^  and  friends  to  France,  to 
qpread  their  abominable  doctrines  without  checkj  and  to 
aarist  the  designs  of  the  public  enemy/ 

To  prevent  Travers,  who  seemed  impatient  to  comment 
OQ  the  gOTemor^s  observation,  my  brother  immediately 
said— ^  That  nothing  could  be  more  just  than  the  gover* 
nor^s  remark ;  and  it  was  equally  true,  that  though  the 
one  was  more  mischievous,  the  other  was  more  probable ; 
for  base-minded  men  had  been  found,  in  all  ages  and  coun- 
tries, ready  to  give  false  or  exaggerated  accusations,  from 
blind  zeal  or  interested  motives ;  but  nothing  seemed  less 
likely,  than  that  Englishmen  could  be  so  absurdly  wicked 
as  to  assist  those  whose  evident  plan  is  to  lay  waste  their 
country,  seize  their  property,  and  overturn  that  constitu* 
tioD,  under  which  they  have,  for  above  a  century,  enjoyed 
more  liberty,  and  more  happiness,  than  any  other  people^ 
ancient  or  modem/ 

^  Wicked  and  absurd  as  that  may  seem,  my  lord,^  said 
the  governor,  *  I  am  convinced,  that  the  spirit  of  party 
can  carry  some  men,  and  those  not  of  the  lowest,  or  even 
middle  rank  in  life,  that  length/ 

*  It  is  evident,^  added  Travers,  *  that  prejudice,  and 
the  spirit  of  party,  can  carry  some  men  very  absurd 
lengths/ 

^  You  said,  sir,'  resumed  the  governor,  who  could  not 
be  diverted  from  Travers,  *  that  the  spirit  of  party  car^* 
ried  men  great  lengths/ 

*  I  did  so,'  replied  Travers. 

*  But  when  it  carries  them  the  length  of  treason,  and 
of  abetting  the  French/  rejoined  the  governor,  with  a 
furious  accent,  <  I  hope  you  have  no  objection  to  their 
being  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered  ?* 

*  Not  the  least,  sir,'  said  Travers.  <  Let  them  be 
banged  for  traitors,  drawn  for  fools,  and  quartered  for  your 
amusement ;  but^  in  the  first  place,  let  them  havea  fair  trial/ 
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«  D— ««ie)if  I  tkmk  traitart  dntrre  n J  trial  fli  aB  P 
Fejoioed  the  governor. 

T6  prerent  farther  dupnte,  n^  bvotfaer  ordeied  ooAe; 
and  the  governor,  who  could  no  longte  bear  the  a^t  of 
Travers,  left  us  looo  after. 

In  a  short  conversation  I  had  widk  Lord  Gaidon,  I  ob- 
served that,  ^  notwithstanding  th^  careless  manner  and 
inattentive  ur  of  my  friend  Tf  avers,  he  had  the  fiicu%  of 
distinguishing  characters.^ 

*  That  is,'  repKed  Iiord  Garden^  <  certansiy  a  vcrj 
useftil  faajkj ;  but  what,  peiiiapB,  is  still  more  useful,  ia 
the  fhoulty  of  concealing  some  of  the  discoveries  we  make, 
and  allowing  men  to  believe  that  we  think  them  jost  what 
they  wish  to  appear.  This  is  a  talent  which  I  fear  your 
friend,  Mr.  Travers,  has  not  acquired.  He  too  plaialy 
shows  that  he  sees  through  the  disguise  men  are  prone  t» 
assume  a  degree  of  penetration  as  oflensive  ta  the  afict- 
ed  and  hypocritical  as  wit  generally  is  to  the  dulL*  Admr 
my  dear  Sommei^ 

J.  uouBAjam* 


LETTER  LXVIL 

From  the  Same  to  the  Same. 

AIy  brother  has  at  length  opened  himself  fully  to  me  on' 
the  grand  article.  He  took  an  early  opportunity  after 
Lord'  Cardon  had  left  us.  Indeed,  I  threw  it  in  hit 
way  :  for  knowing  a  discussion  on  that  point  waa  abiding 
me,  I  wished  to  have  it  over.-— I  have  always  bad  this  im- 
patience of  temper.  If  I  were  convinced  that  I  could  not 
avoid  being  hanged  or  married  to-morrow,  I  should  be  in- 
clined to  have  which-ever  of  the  ceremonies  I  was  doom* 
ed  to  performed  to-night. 

In  consequence  of  a  hint  I  gave  Travers,  be  ordered 
his  horses  dfter  breakfast,  and  told  me,  in  my  lord^s  hear- 
ing, that  he  should  not  return  till  the  hour  of  dinner. 

'  brother  soon  after  began  the  attack,  marching  overall 


the  old  groiAid^*^^  his  own  ddieate  health,  the  kuM  of 
«pUqytic  complttnt  he  has  been  subject  to^  the  dread  of 
traamittiiig  it  to  his  posteritj^  tb^  satisfaction  it  would 
afford  him  to  know  that  his  estate  tod  title  would  descend 
to  the  children  of  a  brother  he  loved,  and  not  to  a  hxhilj 
be  had  so  much  reason  to  be  displeased  with/  To  all 
this  I  made  no  odiet  answer  than  <  that  I  was  oonvifeiced 
he  viewed  his  own  health  in  a  worse  light  than  his  pbysi<> 
ifeians  did ;  that  he  had  been  free  6f  the  attacks  fbr  a  long 
interval ;  and  poanbly  Ibey  might  never  return/  &d  &e* 

He  interrupted  me,  shaking  his  bead^  with  aa  air  of  in^^ 

Credulity,  and  asked,  <  Whether  I  was  perfectly  free 

fram  all  amorous  engagement ;  because,  if  I  was  not,  he 

would  abstain  from  making  to  me  the  proposal  he  intend* 
ed' 

Though  it  instantly  struck  me,  that  a  pretended  en« 
tanglement  of  that  nature  would  free  me  from  farther  so» 
lioitation  on  a  subject  highly  irksome,  yet  I  overcame  the 
temptation,  and  fairly  acknowledged,  *  that  I  was  free 
from  all  particular  engagement,  though  no  man  loved  the 
sex  in  general  more/ 

He  than  began  an  eulogium  on  matrimony ;  the  com* 
forts  attending  a  regular  uniform  life  in  the  society  of  an 
agreeable  woman;  the  advantages  attending  entering  early 
into  that  state,  by  which  a  man  had  the  happiness  of  di^ 
recting  the  education,  and  forming  the  minds,  of  his 
children,  with  the  prospect  of  seeing  them  rise  and  pros* 
per  in  the  world. 

I  could  easily  have  balanced  this  last  article  with  in- 
stances of  an  opposite  complexion ;  but  I  only  hinted  it 
in  general  terms,  with  regard  to  the  uniformity  he  had 
mentioned.  I  said,  <  that  I  never  had  derived  much 
comfort  from  that  quarter ;  that  those  people  who  were 
uniformly  surrounded  with  what  they  called  their  com* 
forts  aeemed  to  me  to  live  the  most  insipid  comfortless  life 
in  the  world ;  th^y  made  no  exertions,  overcame  no  diffi- 
culties: thai  I  had  a  curiosity  oflen  to  go  where  comforts 
of  their  kind  were  not  to  be  founds  ^nd  had  enjoyments 
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which  those  who  were  wallowing  in  comforts  could  not 
taste;  yet,  when  I  returned  iVom  such  excurnons,  I 
could,  for  a  time,  relish  their  comforts  as  much  as  and 
more  than  those  who  thought  of  nothing  but  pampering 
and  lining  snugly  did ;  that  I  was  so  unluckily  framed, 
that  persisting  long  in  a  continual  jog-trot  of  comforts 
tired  me,  even  although  a  plentiful  table,  an  easy  car- 
riage, and  a  sofit  bed,  were  of  the  number ;  that  I  knew 
very  well  that  he  could  give  me  instances  of  prudenter 
people,  who  thought  very  differently,  who,  for  the  sake  of 
those  very  comforts,  had  bound  themselves  to  insipid  com* 
panions,  and  disagreeable  bed-fellows,  for  life ;  and  would 
drawl  on  until  they  were  cut  short  by  an  apoplexy,  or 
suffocated  by  fat,  and  decently  interred  in  a  church-yard; 
but  that,  for  my  own  part,  I  could  not  help  preferring  the 
free  life  of  a  bachelor,  for  some  time  longer  at  least,  to 
all  those  comforts.* 

My  brother  laughed  the  more  willingly  at  this  sketch, 
because  he  saw  it  was  partly  taken  from  an  unhappy 
kinsman  of  our  own,  who,  being  in  easy  circumstances, 
had  married  a  widow  of  great  wealth  and  corpulency ; 
and  though  the  woman  was  of  so  quiet  a  disposition,  that 
her  voice  was  hardly  ever  heard  in  the  family,  except 
when  she  was  in  labour,  he  became  so  ashamed  of  what 
little  she  spoke,  that  he  carried  her  to  the  country,  sunk 
into  low  spirits,  and  has  as  little  relish  for  the  comforts 
she  brought  him,  as,  from  the  beginning,  he  bad  had  for 
herself :— there  the  poor  man  remains,  waiUng  impatient- 
ly for  one  or  other  of  the  catastrophes  above  mentioned. 

Resuming  a  serious  air,  my  brother  said,  in  an  earnest 
and  most  affectionate  manner,  <  You  cannot  imagine,  my 
dear  Jack,  that  I  am  so  unreasonable  and  selfish  as  to  ex- 
pect that  you  shall  make  a  sacrifice  of  your  happiness  to 
my  whim  or  vanity.  I  acknowledge,  that  it  would  be  a 
very  great  satisfaction  to  me  to  see  you  happily  married : 
in  your  children  I  should  behold  the  future  inheritors  of 
my  fortune  and  title ;  but  I  willingly  give  up  every  idea 
of  that  enjoyment  until  you  meet  with  a  woman  entirely 
to  your  taste,*  , 
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^  It  18  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world,^  reptied  I,  *  to 
ind  a  woman  to  my  taste :  the  difficulty  or  hardship  lies 
n  my  being  bound  to  her  for  life.^ 

^  Without  that  circumstance,  you  know^  my  dear  bro- 
her,  that,  by  the  laws  of  our  country,  what  I  hare  in 
dew  cannot  be  accomplished/  He  then  expressed  asto- 
lishment  at  the  singular  aver^on  I  seemed  to  have  against 
narriage,  enumerated  the  number  of  marriages  among 
people  of  rank  of  late. — By  the  way,  matrimony  was  never 
n  my  time  so  very  much  the  ton.  Though,  in  many  par- 
ticulars, the  young  fellows  of  the  present  age  imitate  the 
[Banners  of  the  age  of  Charles  II ;  yet,  in  this,  they  fol- 
bw  the  example  of  Henry  VIII,  who,  when  he  took  a 
hncy  for  a  woman,  thought  of  no  other  expedient  but 
narrying  her.  It  is  fortunate  for  the  wives  of  some  of 
Jiose  gentlemen,  however,  that  they  have  not  the  power 
)f  that  tyrant,  who,  whenever  he  tired  of  a  wife,  thought 
if  no  other  resource  but  cutting  off  her  head. 

Among  the  list  of  marriages,  my  brother  did  not  omit 
fours,  my  dear  Sommers;  and  enlarged  on  the  account 
Jut  had  been  given  himjof  your  happiness,  and  the  admi* 
rable  qualities  of  your  Juliet. 

To  all  this  I  answered,  (for  I  wished  to  give  the  whole 
liscussion  an  air  of  jocularity),  ^  that  although  I  had  al- 
iraya  endeavoured  to  be  in  the  fashion,  yet  it  was  more 
langerous  to  indulge  my  inclination  in  this  present  point 
than  in  any  other  ;  because  fashions  were  apt  to  change, 
lud,  if  once  I  adopted  this,  it  might  not  be  in  my  power 
to  conform  to  the  new  mode,  however  much  it  might  be 
my  inclination,  when  the  taste  for  a  single  lif|?  should 
prevail.^ 

^  You  will  have  your  friend  Sommers,  at  least,  to  keep 
jfou  in  countenance/  said  he :  ^  and,  I  am  sure,  you 
ivould  be  better  pleascfd  to  be  classed  with  him,  than  with 
Jiose  idle  young  fellows  of  fashion  who  attempt  to  tura 
the  married  state  into  ridicule.' 

<  I  am  not  sure  of  being  classed  with  Sommer^  my 
lord.  The  rare  qualities  which  you  have  just  envroeralf- 
ed#  as  belonging  to  Mrs.  Sommers  and  of  which  I  bavp 
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imi  the  same  accoont  from  others,  render  it  higUy  impror 
i»ble  that  such  another  wooaan  is  to  be  met  with,  and  stiQ 
more  that  she  would  condescend  to  marry  me.^ 

^  But  in  case  a  woman  shall  be  met  with  wbo  possenes 
fqual  accomplishments  with  Mrs.  Sommers,  and  who  it 
«lso  humble  enough  to  be  willing  to  marry  you,  do  yoo, 
in  thait  case,  promise  to  pay  yow  court  to  her  f* 

^  Who  is  to  be  the  judge  of  the  req>ective  merits  cftha 
two  ladies  P' 

*  You  yourself^' 

f  In  that  case  I  agree.* 

^  To  make  any  comparison  of  this  invidious  Idod,^  re? 
fumed  my  brother,  *  would  be  improper ;  but  I  will  make 
our  agreement  still  more  favourable  for  you ;  beoaust, 
irere  I  even  to  find  a  woman  whom  you  could  not,  io 
your  conscience,  think  inferior  in  beauty  and  acoompBA- 
fnents  to  Mrs.  Sommers,  still  she  might  not  hit  ao  caprici* 
pus  a  fancy  as  yours  :  in  that  case  I  should  not  insist  on 
your  proposing  marriage  to  her.  It  is  only  in  the  efent 
liiat  the  woman,  I  shall  at  some  future  period  mention, 
^oes  please  you,  that  I  shall  claim  the  perfixmiaoce  of 
your  agreement** 

*  Why,  in  that  event,^  said  I,  ^  do  not  yon  imagine 
^lat  I  should  act  as  you  wish  without  any  agreement  f 

*  I  question  it  very  much,*  replied  he.  <  I  imagne 
your  prejudice  iigainst  matrimony  is  so  strong,  that  it 
would  keep  you  from  proposing  marriage  even  .to  the  wo> 
man  you  love  and  esteem,  l^st  you  should  not  eanfMne  to 
love  and  esteem  her.  And  it  is  this  whivisioal  nodoa 
alone  I  wish  to  guard  against  by  pur  agreement  If  I 
do  not  point  out  a  woman,  whom,  on  acquaintance^  yoa 
shall  love  and  esteem  above  all  others,  I  shall  willingly  sa- 
crifice my  favourite  wish  to  see  you  married :  but,  if  I  do 
find  such  a  woman,  I  expect  that  you  will  sacrifice  yoor 
whim,  dread,  caprice,  (call  it  what  yoa  please),  to  my  &• 
vourite  wish.* 

80  very  friendly  and  candid  a  proposal  could  not  be 
resisted.  I  promised  to  aUde  conscientiously  by  the  con- 
ations* 

i  . 
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Thk  igreement,  however,  woidd  give  me  more  uncan- 
!H,  if  I  thought  it  at  all  pvobaUe  that  he  could  fin'1  a 
'onum  with  the  rcquintes  conditiGned  finr.    Adieu  I  deipr 
Biwniui'i  I 

J.  iioiBAu^rr. 
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'The  Same  to  the  Same. 

Bom  IffiMif. 

Xhoitgh  I  have  been  kmg  coDvinped  that  my  bralher 
had  some  particular  lady  in  view  for  me,  yet  I  was  not 
Mt^  till  very  lately,  to  form  a  probable  ts^njepture  who 
the  UDfortmate  womaa  oouki  be ;  I  say  unfortunate,  be* 
CBiiae  there  is  but  too  much  reason  to  think  that  a  woasan 
0£  delicacy  would  run  a  great  risk  of  being  unba[^y  as 
my  wife,  liMrever  attentively  I  might  continue  to  behave 
to  her  after  pasnon  was  gone.  My  brother  avoids  all  ex- 
planation on  that  head.  He  expects,  I  suppose,  that  hia 
«kui  is  more  likely  to  succeed  by  my  meeting  the  lady,  as 
af  it  were  accidentally. 

From  an  expression  that  fell  from  him  unawares,  and 
liDm  some  other  circumstances,  I  am  almoA  convinced 
that  Lady  Amelia  Melton  is  the  woman  my  brothor  wiA» 
•a  me  united  ta-*She  is  v  young  lady  of  distinguished 
•beauty,  accomplished,  and,  in  pmnt  of  birth  and  fortune, 
-aaperior  to  what  I  have  a  right  to  expect 

Immediately  before  I  went  last  abroad,  I  met  her  at 
Bath ;  and,  during  the  time  I  remained  there^  was  a  good 
4eal  in  her  company.**-!  was  then  struck  both  with  her 
beauty  and  accomplishments.  You,  I  believe,  have  never 
aeen  her.—* Were  I  to  describe  her  face  to  you,  feature  by 
feature,  you  would  bi^ve  the  idea  of  as  handsome  a  woman 
•as  could  be  conceived  :  yet,  when  you  came  to  see  her, 
jou  would  recollect  having  seen  still  more  beautiful  wov 
num.  Lady  Amelia's  features  are  all  r^ular,  and,  aepa- 
lately  considered,  seem  perfect;  but  the  union  of  the 
whol^  is  somewhat  de6dent  in  animation.    Her  ^oQverM- 
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tkm  is  always  sensible,  without  being  lively  or  very  en* 
tertaining.  Though  she  never  knew  any  difficulty  her« 
eelf,  yet  she  is  ready  to  assist  those  who  are  in  distressed 
circumstances  :  and,  what  in  the  eyes  of  some  may  ap* 
pear  more  meritorious,  though  in  mine  it  is  less  amiable, 
she  seems  to  perform  acts  of  benevolence  more  from  a 
sense  of  duty  than  from  any  very  warm  sympathy  with 
the  distress  of  the  persons  she  relieves.  While  in  Lady 
Amelia's  company,  you  cannot  fail  being  pleased  with  her 
appearance,  and  approving  of  what  she  says :  when  out  of 
her  company,  she  is  apt  to  be  out  of  your  memory.  Her 
Teal  presence  is  necessary  to  keep  up  the  fervour  of  her  a- 
dorers. 

She  lost  both  her  parents  when  she  was  only  eleven 
years  of  age ;  a  misfortune  great  in  itself,  because  thej 
were  both  of  excellent  characters,  but  rendered  still  great- 
er  from  the  circumstance  of  her  being  put,  from  that  time^ 
under  the  care  of  her  aunt.  Lady  Aspic,  [wbo^  at  one  pe- 
riod of  her  life,  was  pretty  generally  thought  one  of  the 
handsomest  and  proudest  women  in  England.  It  is  now 
several  years  nnce  she  lost  oneJudf  of  that  reputation-* 
the  other  she  retains  in  full  force,  and  evidently  borrows 
all  the  aid  that  paint  can  lend  her  to  retain  both. 

The  hi^  value  she  puts  on  her  opinions  appears  in  the 
dow  decided  tone  in  which'  she  pronounces  them  Her 
health  was  at  one  time  a  little  injured  by  dis^pation  and 
fashionable  hours.  Instead  of  remedying  this,  by  remov» 
ing  the  cause,  she  applied  to  medicine  to  remove  the  e£> 
feet  while  the  cause  was  continued.  Her  health  is  now 
more  broken  than  ever.  Her  discourse,  which  formeriy 
consisted  of  slanderous  anecdotes,  is  now  in  to-larded  with 
the  nauseous  jargon  of  tremors,  bile,  nerves,  8cc. 

Nothing,  therefore,  could  be  more  unfcHrtunate  for  La- 
dy Amelia  than  Co  be  obliged  to  live  with  a  woman  of  this 
cast.  Whoever  is  early  accustomed  to  that  kind  of  dis- 
course is  apt  to  make  it  a  prevailing  topic  of  discourse 
through  life,  and  to  become  needlessly  and  whimsically 
solicitous,  about  the  state  of  their  health.  All  persons  of 
this  dispoutiop  are  as  certain  to  be  governed  by  physici* 
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•US  Gur  apothecaries  as  bigots  are  by  priests  and  father- 
confessors.  Perhaps  I  have  caught,  from  my  friend  Tra- 
vers,  part  of  this  aversion  to  the  company  of  those  who 
are  eternally  speaking  and  thinking  of  their  complaints, 
past,  present,  and  to  come :  but,  from  whoever  it  is  de- 
rived, few  things  seem  to  me  so  oppressive.  I  was  high- 
ly pleased  with  what  Captain  — —  of  the  navy  once  sud 
to  me. — In  spte  of  the  severe  shock  which  his  consitution 
veceived  by  his  long  residence  in  the  West  Indies,  he  re- 
tains all  his  natural  cheerfulness :  and  on  my  observing  to 
liim,.that  I  never  heard  him  complain  of  his  health— <  Nor 
never^shall,^  replied  he ;  *  that  being  a  subject  which  would 
give  my  friends  pain :  I  reserve  it  for  those  to  whom  it 
may,  perhaps,  afford  pleasure,  and  speak  of  it  only  to  the 
doctors.^ 

This  habit  (for  it  is  entirely  a  habit  which,  like  others, 
increases  by  indulgence)  is  more  odious  in  women  than  in 
men.  For  my  part,  were  sentence  of  immediate  marriage 
to  be  pronounced  on  me,  I  should  beg  in  mercy  to  be 
coupled  to  a  woman  who  never  had  heard  that  nerves, 
veins,  arteries,  or  bile,  formed  any  part  of  her  composi* 
tion. 

My  fnend.  Dr.  P — ,  a  man  versed  in  the  science,  and 
disdaining  the  mummery  of  his  profession,  assured  me 
that  few  things  are  more  pernicious  than  sueh  topics  of 
discourse,  and  nothing  more  infectious  to  young  women 
than  the  sight  of  others  under  what  are  called  nervous  at* 
tacks.  He  declared,  <  that  he  had  once  known  a  whole 
boarding-school  thrown  into  fits  by  the  example  of  one 
hysterical  girl.  Some  he  conceived  to  be  really  so  affect* 
ed,  others  were  suspected  of  acting  the  part,  to  be  excus- 
ed from  some  task,  or,  perhaps,  merely  with  a  view  to  be* 
come  an  object  of  attention  and  sympathy.** 

I  will  mention  another  instance  of  the  force  of  this  kind 
of  contagion,  which,  however  extravagant  it  may  seem,  is, 
nevertheless,  literally  true. 

I  had  once  a  footman,  who  came  to  me  directly  from 
the  service  of  Lady  Aspic  With  the  legs  and  shoidders 
of  an  Irish  chairman^  tbb  fellow  bad  the  cheeks  of  a  Ger« 


man  trumpeter.  He  occasionally  consulted  the  apotht* 
cary  who  attended  the  family,  and  was  by  him  assured 
that  he  had  nenres  and  bile  as  well  as  his  mistress. 

Before  his  being  engaged  in  this  lady^s  service^  the  maa 
had  always  been  under  the  necesnty  of  working  a  great 
deal,  and  eating  very  moderately  ;  of  course  be  oould  hare 
digested  more  Tictuak  than  he  eat ;  but  afterwards,  having 
little  to  do^  and  bring  allowed  to  eat  as  much  as  he  pleoi- 
ed,  he  generally  eat  more  than  he  could  digest.     Th'is,  st 
last,  deprived  him  of  what  he  had  never  felt  the  want  of 
Hbefore,  and  his  chief  anxiety  was  derived  from  a.nev 
source :— instead  of  labouring  for  victuals  to  his  a{q>etitc, 
he  applied  to  the  apothecary  for  an  appetite  to  his  vic- 
tuals ;  but,  not  satisfied  with  the  stomachic  bitters  sod 
other  medicines  sent  to  himself,  he  occasionally  preferred 
those  directed  for  his  mistress ;  and  being  more  pleased 
with  either  the  effect  or  taste  of  her  nervous  draughts 
than  his  own,  he  continued  to  steal  them  without  le* 
morse,  until,  being  detected,  he  was  dismissed  her  senr- 
ice,  and  soon  after  was  engaged  in  mine,  where,  as  Ben  tL 
ways  rode  out  with  me,  he  had  little  or  nothing  to  do, 
but  to  meditate  on  his  nerves,  and  his  bile,  and  his  flatu- 
lencies, which,  he  had  learned  from  the  apothecaiy,  were 
the  origin  of  all  his  misery.    I  was  a  little  surprised^  oos 
morning,  to  see  this  fellow  enter  the  room  without  being 
called.     He  told  me,  in  a  doleful  voice,  <  tliat  he  was  ih 
fraid  he  was  infected  with  the  hysterics,  for  he  had  a  psi* 
pitation  and  a  beating  in  his  veins,  which,  he  dreaded, 
would  reach  his  arteries,  if  it  was  not  stof^>ed  in  time ; 
for  he  felt  a  dejection  of  spirits,  and  was  ready  to  cry.' 

I  ordered  him  to  go  and  cry  below  stairs ;  and  next 
day  paid  him  his  wages  and  dismissed  him. 

When  he  had  spent  his  money,  he  came  and  told  me 
that  he  was  in  great  distress,  and  begged  that  I  would 
recommend  him  to  some  other  service.— I  said,  *  that  no 
service  would  suit  him  so  well  as  his  majesty ^s ;  and  thtti 
if  he  pleased,  I  would  recommend  him  to  my  friend. 
Colonel  W  ,  of  the  foot-guards.^  He  accordingly  en* 
listed  as  a  grenadier.    I  met  him  some  muoths  After  ia 
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rare  that  the  drill-serjeaDt  had  drtv«Q  them  entiraly  %p 
wj  before  he  had  completely  leaned  hb  exefciflft.***-*  And 
mr  palpiutions/  cootinued  1 1-^^  Mm§  ivm  a  aoMiei^  I 
ipe  you  are  free  from  them  T 

*  That  I  BXOy*  said  he.  <  There  is  no  such  disease  in 
ir  brigade ;  as  the  French  will  £[nd^  come  when  they 
U.— Your  honour  has  made  a  complete  cure  of  me/ 
^  A  complete  cure  deserves  a  fee,^  rejoined  I :  <  and  as 
will  be  more  convenient  for  you  to  receive  than  to  pay 
here  is  a  guinea  for  you/ 

I  have  since  been  assured  that  he  is  as  alert  a  soldier 
any  in  the  corps.  Thus  an  usefirf  subject  was  »ade  of 
Dum,  who,  had  he  been  allowed  tp  vemaia  ia  the  huly^s 
rvioe,  was  in  danger  of  beeoming^  from  OAera.  iadoleoca 

d  example,  an  effeminate,  pufFy,  wwisrible  wn^9h»  fer 

» 

Now,  if  this  kind  of  discourse  aufd  examplsi:  oould  hav? 
sh  influence  on  a  robust  feUow,  1  leave  you  to  judgsr 
lat  it  is  likely  ta  have  on  a  delicate  girl. 
I  do  remember  that,  doriag  tbie  time  I  visited  I^djf 
aelia  at  Bath,  her  aunt  was  continually  admonishing 
r  about  her  health ;  narratiog  the  dire  efiects  of  open 
ndows  and  piercing  air ;  interdicting  one  dish,^  and  <^ 
mnending  another ;  in  short,  doing  ail  in  hef  powet  to 
liject  a  girl  in  good  health  tp  all  the  ineonveoiences  of 
t  in  bad,  and,  perhaps^  rendering  haf  a  nuseiaUegj  sack- 
drug-taker  for  life. 

[  could  not  help  thinking  thai  such  adiQAoaitioAB  and 
ib  discourse  tended  to  produce  two  pernicious  effects-*^ 
render  her  constitution  more  delicate,  and  be?  ears  less 
than  they  originally  had  been.  And  were  a  woman  as 
iutiful  as  Helen,  as  virtuous  as  Penelope,  with  the  in? 
ite  variety  of  Cleopatra,  she  would  be  odious  to  me  if  she 
med  to  take  delight  in  medical  discoursef  or  could  bear 
most  distant  allusbns  to  certain  subjects,  when  con- 
sing  with  any  person  except  her  physician.  Tf^ii  civ* 
oslanoe  has  brought  the  attachments  I  hajre  experienced 
he  course  of  my  life  to  certain  wopnw^  pavticiilaf Ij 
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French  women,  to  a  tennlnation,  sooner  than  othenritf 
would  have  happened. 

I  have  a  great  notion  that  I  shall  have  occasion  to  write 
soon  more  particularly  of  Lady  Aspic  and  her  niece« 
Meanwhile,  I  am^  &c. 


LETTER  LXIX. 

Prom  the  Same  to  the  Same. 

Xt  happened  as  I  expected.  I  had  accidentally  heard 
that  Lady  Aspic,  with  her  niece,  had  arrired  at  the  duch- 
ess-dowager of  ,  who  lives,  at  present,  at  no  great  dis^ 
tance  from  my  brother^s^ 

Knowing  that  he  has  the  highest  esteem  for  her  grace, 
I  was  somewhat  surprised  that  he  had  not  proposed  to  pay 
her  a  visit.  As  he  did  make  this  proposal,  however,  im^ 
mediately  after  the  arrival  of  those  two  ladies,  I  was 
iio4onger  at  a  loss  for  his  reason  for  not  propoang  it  soon- 
er. 

He  did  not  mention  to  me  his  knowledge  of  Lady 
Amelia  being  with  the  duchess,  and  I  allowed  him  to  re* 
main  in  the  belief  that  I  was  as  ignorant  of  that  drcum- 
stance  as  he  thought  I  was. 

Lady  Aspic  is  an  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Pluntive.  I 
knew  tiiat  Travers  had  sometimes  visited  her  with  him. 

When  the  day  was  fixed  for  our  visit  to  the  duchess,  I 
informed  Travers  what  company  was  with  her  grace,  and 
added—'  Your  uncle  will  be  glad  to  receive  from  you  a 
particular  account  of  Lady  Aspic^s  health  :  I  hope,  tiiere- 
fore,  you  will  take  the  jaunt  with  us.** 

*  I  thank  you  kindly,^  replied  he,  making  a  very  wry 
face :  *  but  I  would  just  as  soon  take  a  dose  of  phyuc^ 

'  What  shall  I  say  to  my  brother  ?  He  expects  yoii  will 
accompany  us.* 

<  Tell  him  I  am  engaged  to  dine  with  the  parson— He 
b  a  very  worthy  fellow.^ 


<  That  he  U.  But,  to  my  knowledge,  he  set  out  for 
London  yesterday.^ 

<  Tell  him  I  am  to  dine  with  the  parson's  mother— She 
18  a  very  worthy  woman,  and  never  complains  of  her 
health; 

My  brother,  I  knew,  would  not  be  ill  pleased  that  Tra* 
Ters  did  not  accompany  us,  which  was  my  reason  for  in- 
forming him  that  Lady  Aspic  was  with  the  duchess. 

When  my  brother  and  I  arrived  at  her  grace\  we 
found  the  duchess  alone.  After  half  an  hour  of  agreeable 
conversation.  Lady  Aspic  entered.  She  entertained  us 
with  the  history  of  a  head-ach,  which,  before  she  had  fi- 
nished, began  to  infect  me.— <  It  was  occasioned,^  she 
said,  <  by  vexation  on  account  of  her  niece.  Lady  Amelia, 
who  had  been  indisposed/ 

The  duchess  expressed  surprise,  as  well  as  uneasiness; 
saying— <  that  she  had  never  seen  Lady  Amelia  look  bet* 
ter  than  when  they  separated  the  preceding  night.^ 

^  Looks  are  fallacious,^  said  Lady  Aspic ;  <  but  I  observ* 
ed  her  to  change  colour  a  little  before  she  retired :  on 
which  account  I  persuaded  her  to  take  some  drops,  which 
always  agree  with  her;  and,  accordingly,  though  she 
seemed  a  little  sickish  after  taking  them,  she  was  better 
towards  morning,  and  will  appear  at  dinner.^ 

Though  I  had  seen  Lady  Aspic  immediately  before  I 
went  last  abroad,  and  knew  that  she  laid  on  white j  as  well 
as  redf  pretty  liberally,  yet  that  seemed  nothing,  when 
compared  to  the  profusion  in  which  she  deals  in  Uiose  ai^ 
ticles  now.  The  pains  she  takes  to  conceal  age  and  wrinkles 
render  them  more  apparent.  Her  grey  locks,  fantastical- 
ly twisted  and  perfumed,  her  cheeks  deeply  rouged,  and 
her  youthful  dress,  brought  Shakespeare^s  lines  to  my  re- 
collection :— 

■  •  Hoarjr-headed  frosts 

Fall  in  the  fresh  lap  of  the  crimson  rose* 
And  on  old  Hymen's  chin*  and  icy  crown  t 
An  odorous  chaplet  of  sweet  summer-budt 
Js,  as  in  moekery,  set.'— — 

A  gentleman  of  the^  neighbourhood,  with  whom  I 
was  unacquainted,  was  announced ;  and,  soon  after^  two 


of  the  most  spruce  6furai  I  ertr  beheld ;  tbe  one  «  eler- 
gjrman,  the  other  an  officer. 

It  was  evideni,  Ikat  in  the  iteas  of  the  frat  ra  usieus 
atteniioB  had  faeen  pmd  tq  he  up  to.  the  aiuamil  of  tbe 
fashion,  in  the  most  minute  particular :  and  thoq|^  he 
kept  vithia  the  linuls  prescribed  by  custom  for  the  eccle- 
siastics of  this  country,  jet  the  whok  of  his  dress  betnjr- 
ed  this  geotleman^s  desire  to  overleap  them,  aoad  get  tci 
something  more  buckish* 

TraTers  has  since  told  me,  *  that  this  young  ma&t  whoie 
name  is  Milliner,  had  received  a  liberal  education^  ef 
which  few  traces  remain,  except  his  knowledge  and  taste 
in  the  cut  o[  clothes,  which  he  acquired  at  the  uoiveisitj, 
from  some  young  students  of  fashion  with  whem  he  wss 
acquainted  there,  and  in  whose  company  he  made  frequent 
eicursions  to  the  capital.  He  is»^  continued  Travers, 
*  always  silent  when  any  religious  or  literary  subject  i^ 
introduced  into  eonversatiom ;  but  he  can  speak  very  do. 
quently  on  the  cut  of  a  frock,  a  button,  or  a  button-bde; 
and  ihakes  a  very  pretty  figure  in  a  pulpit,  in  all  respecti^ 
except  preaching. — My  friend,  the  reverend  IMck  Mil- 
liner,' he  added,  <  has  okiFy  two  moderate  livings  at  pre* 
sent ;  but  it  id  thought  he  cannot  be  long  without  getting 
one  of  greater  value :  for,  besides  his  knowledge  of  dress, 
he  {Jays  very  well  on  the  piano-forte ;  and  few,  unless  it 
be  professed  singers,  excel  him  at  a  catch.' 

'the  officer  was  dressed  in  a  brilliant  uniform,  witfi  a 
most  umbrageous  helmet  on  his  head,  and  an  immense 
sabre  fastened  to  his  side,  and  trailing  on  the  ground. 
This  warlike  figure  I  soon  recognised  to  be  no  other  than 
Billy  Vapour.  Perhaps  you  may  forget  the  name— *bat 
you  must  remember  the  little  trim  gentleman  whom  Tnu 
vers  accused  of  multiplying  his  person,  like  Henry  IV  at 
the  battle  of  Shrewsbury :  and  when  somebody  said,  ^  that 
Mr.  Vapour  was  no  conjuror,' — *  How,  then,  will  you  ac- 
count,' said  Travers,  *  for  his  having  been  seen  in  three 
fruit-shops,  two  auction-rooms,  tbe  exhibition,  and  pano- 
rama, all  much  about  the  same  time  ?' 

Billy  now  belongs  to  a  volunteer-corps  of  light-horse 
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quartered  in  this  neighbourhood ;  and  as  he^  aft  well  as 
Mr.  Milliner,  is  a  distant  relation  of  Lady  Aspitf  th« 
luchess  had  sent  both  an  invitation  to  dinner. 

Though  Captain  Vapour's  jacket  sits  as  close  tjb  his 
body  as  that  of  Harlequin,  yet,  as  his  movements  are  aho 
somewhat  in  the  style  of  that  gentleman,  in  whirHug 
round  to  place  a  screen  between  Lady  Aspic  and  the  fire, 
be  whisked  a  book  off  the  table  on  the  floor.<— <  Lard  I* 
med  l^ady  Aspic,  ^  you  military  gentlemen  pay  no  atten- 
tion to  books.  Let  me  see  what  book  you  have  thrown 
[bwn/ 

^  ^  is  a  volume  of  Spencer^s  *  Fairy-Queen,^  which 
pur  kdyship,  no  doubt,  has  read/  said  the  duchess. 

<  Fairy-Queen  T  replied  Lady  Aspic ;  ^  no,  I  cannot 
lay  I  have :  nor,  indeed,  did  I  know  that  Spencer  had 
eirer  written  a  book  :  but  people  of  all  ratiks  Write  books 
[iow-a-days.^-How  does  your  grace  like  it  ?^ 

*  I  like  it  very  much,^  said  the  duchess.  <  In  my  opi- 
sion,  it  is  not  so  much  read  as  it  deserves  to  be.^ 

*  After  what  your  grace  has  said,  I  shall  certainly 
read  every  word  of  it,  when  I  have  finished  an  exceeding 
pretty  thing  that  I  received  lately  from  the  circulating 
library.     Nothing  of  equal  genius^  has  appeared  since 

Betsy  Thoughtless.^ 

The  duchess,  who  i3  as  good-natured  as  polite,  intrcH 
luced  another  topic. 

She  complimented  Captain  Vapour  on  the  appearance  of 
lis  troop,  which  she  had  seen  exercise  on  the  precedingday. 

He  regretted  *  that  her  grace  had  not  seen  tliem  when 
irst  raised,  and  when  their  clothes  were  new ;  because 
he  men  had  been  since  so  much  harassed  with  field-days, 
md  damaged  with  rainy  weather,  that  they  had  lost  a 
;ood  deal  of  their  military  appearance.^ 

<  I  understand  that  your  lieutenant-colonel  is  a  very 
tctive  and  intelligent  officer,^  rejoined  the  duchess. 

*  Active  enough,^  said  Billy  :  *  he  works  and  wears  us 
o  such  a  degree,  that  in  a  little  while,  in  my  opinion,  the 
egiment  will  not  be  worth  looking  at.^ 

VOL.  VII^  9r  B 
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<  He  is  more  tolieilous  that  it  should  make  a  good  ip* 
pearanoe  before  the  enemy,  than  on  the  parade,^  said  the 
duchess. 

<  It  is  a  hundred  to  one,  however,*  said  Captain  Va- 
pour, ^  against  its  ever  appearing  before  the  enemy: 
whereas,  it  must  appear  on  the  parade  every  day.^ 

<  I  should  not  think  the  chance  of  your  seeing  the  e- 
nemy  so  small  as  you  mention,*  resumed  her  grace ;  <  for 
I  understand  your  colonel,  and  the  officers,  are  disposed 
to  offer  their  services  in  Ireland,  if  necessary. 

<  Not  all  the  officers,  I  can  assure  your  grace,'  said  the 
captain. 

<  I  do  think,*  resumed  Lady  Aspic,  ^  that  fatigmng 
marches  to  distant  parts  of  the  island,  and  serving  in  o- 
ther  countries,  ought  to  be  confined  to  the  mereenaiy 
army.  The  ministry,  in  my  opinion,  are  to  blame,  in  a!« 
lowing  such  services  to  fall  on  the  militia,  or  volunteer 
corps,  whose  officers  are  private  gentlemen,  and  men  of 
family.^ 

I  must  assure  you,  by  the  way,  Sommers,  that  how- 
ever ridiculous  you  may  think  some  of  Lady  Aspic^s  senti- 
ments, half  of  the  ridicule  is  lost  to  those  who  do  not 
hear  them  uttered  by  herself.  She  speaks  in  a  sfev, 
quavering  tone,  through  her  nose— a  habit  she  first  con- 
tracted by  twisting  up  that  feature  when  she  qpoketo 
those  whom  she  considered  beneatli  her ;  in  which  tkm 
she  includes  the  whole  human  race,  except  such  Engfish 
nobility  whose  titles  are  higher,  or  of  a  more  ancient  date, 
than  that  of  her  father.  As  for  foreign  nobility,  she 
makes  no  account  of  them  at  all.  This  habit  is  now  so 
confirmed,  that,  even  when  she  addresses  those  to  whom 
she  wishes  to  be  respectful,  she  cannot  entirely  £vest 
herself  of  it :  yet  her  nasal  quaver  was  in  a  more  mel- 
low tone,  when  she  spake  to  the  duchess  and  my  brother, 
than  when  she  addressed  any  other  person  in  the  com- 
pany. 

*  Suppose  the  French  were  to  elude  the  vigilance  of 
our  fleet,  and  actually  land,*  said  the  duchess. 

^  Suppose  they  shouH,*  replied  Lidy  Aspic— ^  If  everj 
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tegilllent  of  aiilitia  and  vdimtMr  coirpB  fthall  defend  the 
county  or  perish  to  which  they  bekmg,  yoor  grace  cannot 
help  observing  that  the  whole  kingdom  will  be  defended.* 

The  solemn  and  dedded  tone  in  which  Lady  Asfit  pro« 
nounoed  this  ahnost  o?ercame  her  graoe^s  gravity:  she 
durst  not  trust  herself  with  any  answer :  which  my  bro* 
tber  observing,  said-^*  Your  ladyship^s  plan  would  un* 
que^onably  be  a  considerable  alleviation  of  the  fiitiguei 
of  war  to  our  militia  and  volunteer  corps** 

*  I  do  assure  yoU|  my  lord,*  resumed  her  ladyship, 
*  that,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  though  they  do  not  like 
to  complain,  yet  many  of  them  begin  to  feel  the  war  rather 
inconvenient ;  and  the  more  so,  on  account  of  this  new 
mode  of  transporting  the  militia  to  serve  in  other  coun« 
tries.  AH  innovations  are  dangerous,  my  lord*  This 
abominable  French  revolution  was  entirely  owing  to  a  spi* 
rit  of  innovation.    Does  not  your  lordship  think  so  ?  * 

^  In  a  great  measure,  assuredly,*  replied  he.  *  Alto* 
gether,  depend  upon  it,  my  lord,*  continued  she,  *  no* 
thing  is  more  dangerous  than  taking  men  out  of  their 
usual  line  of  life.  It  is  highly  reasonable  that  noblemen 
and  gentlemen,  who  enter  into  the  army  as  a  profession, 
should  be  obliged  to  serve  in  foreign  countries,  or  sell 
their  commissions*  It  is  also  proper  that  clergymen 
should  be  obliged  to  preach  occasionally,  until  they  at- 
tain the  rank  of  bishops ;  but  it  would  be  cruel  to  expect 
it  afterwards.  The  militia  should  be  confined  to  the  pro« 
lection  of  the  county  to  which  they  belong,  and  sent  to 
DO  other,  for  fear  of  accidents.  Volunteer  corps  should 
be  reviewed  when  the  weather  is  good,  and  receive  their 
colours  from  women  of  quality.  All  classes  of « people 
should  remain  within  the  limits  for  which  nature  intended 
them ;  the  high  should  continue  high,  the  low  should  re« 
Bfi^in  low,  with  a  middle  rank  between  the  twa  The  ori« 
ginal  source  of  the  horrid  French  revolution  was  remmr* 
ing  low  men  from  their  proper  spheres,  and  making  them 
kgiaUtors.  I  hope  there  are  no  instances  of  the  sasM 
in  the  class  to  which  your  lordship  belongs.* 

2b  X 
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'  I  hope/  replied  my  brother^  ^  we  are  in  no  danger 
of  imitating  the  conduct  of  those  who  at  present  gorem 
France,  in  that,  or  in  any  thing  else.* 

<  Yet  those  very  five  villainB  of  the  directory,  tu  it  is 
called,*  resomed  Lady  Aspic,  '  who  make  such  a  shock- 
ing-figure  in  the  eyes  of  all  Europe  as  statesmen,  may, 
perhaps,  formerly  have  Excelled  in  their  r^pective  pro- 
fessions. Indeed,  I  have  heard,— 4br  what  can  be  said 
in  favour  of  criminals  should  be  told  as  well  as  what  is 
against  them — I  have  been  assured,  I  say,  that  one  lead- 
ing member  of  their  convention  was,  previous  to  the  re- 
Wution,  a  very  reputable  butcher.  All  the  members  of 
the  directory  may  have  been  as  highly  distinguished  in 
their  particular  lines  as  he  was  in  his  ;  but  it  ought  not 
to  have  been  presumed  that  they  were  equally  fit  for  go- 
verning kingdoms.  All  the  mischief  they  have  produced 
has  arisen  from  their  having  been  removed  from  the  sphere 
in  which  they  were  useful.  Is  there  no  persuading  the 
wretches,''  continued  she,  in  the  same  drawling  nasal  mo- 
notony with  which  she  had  begun,  *  Is  there  no  per- 
suading the  creatures,  I  say,  to  return  to  the  making  of 
shoes,  and  of  fricassees,  and  all  their  former  occupations, 
and  leave  the  world  ia  peace  ?— Do-  you  not  think,  my 
lord,  that  this  is  mightily  to  be  wished  P' 

.    <  I  certainly  do,**  replied  my  brother. 

<  Why  then,  a-God's  name,  my  lord,'  resumed  she, 
«  why  does  not  our  ministry  try  to  persuade  the  brutes  to 
return  to  their  old  trades.  The^  have  tried  long  enough 
to  get  them  hanged ;  but  that  will  not  do,  though  the 
brutes  themselves  must  be  sensible  they  deserve  it;  yet, 
depend  upon  it,  they  never  will  agree  to  that  measure : 
but  they  may  think  it  a  very  good  compromise  to  be  al- 
lowed quietly  to  return  to  the  exercise  of  their  ancient  oc- 
cupations. A  great  many  of  the  emigrants,  I  know,*"  con- 
tinued she,  *  would  be  against  this,  even  although  the 
king's  restoration  depended  on  it.  Nothing  will  satisfy 
them  but  having  all  the  guiky  executed :  but  the  emi- 
grants must  be  overruled  in  that  point ;  and  the  present 
rulers  allowed  quietly  to  resume  their  lasts^  and  their 
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:urling4ron6,  and  their  needles,  for  the  sake  of  peace, 
since  a  better  cannot  be  made  of  it. — Have  you  any  ob* 
jection  to  this  plan,  my  lord  T 

<  None/  replied  my  brother :  *  but  it  may  be  difficult 
to  persuade  those  low  fellows  in  the  directory  to  agree  to 
it.    Low  fellows  are  sometimes  very  obstinate.^ 

<  If  they  cannot  be  persuaded,  my  lord,*  said  she, 
'  they  should  be  bribed ;-— that  is  a  method  that  general- 
ly succeeds  with  low  fellows  as  well  as  with  high  * 

The  entrance  of  Lady  Apielia  ^ut  an  end  to  the  dia^ 
lofi;ue.     Farewell  { 

J.  MOKDAUNT. 


LETTER  LXX. 

The  Same  to  the  Same. 

MY  DEAR  SOMMEBS,  Rou-MoumL 

LiADY  Amelia  Melton  is,  undoubtedly,  an  elegant  and 
t)eautiful  woman :  her  person  and  manner  are  both  im- 
proved since  I  last  saw  her.  A  slight  blush  svxffused  her 
Sne  countenance,  when  the  eyes  of  the  company  turned 
jpon  her,  as  she  entered  th^  room  :  this  was  a  fresh  em- 
l)ellishment ;  for,  naturally,  her  face  is  rather  too  pale. 
My  brother  glanced  at  me  with  an  air  of  triumph— im- 
plying, you  never  saw  so  handsome  a  woman.  Except 
iie  incognitay  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  did*  I  have  not  yet 
)eeu  able,  you  will  perceive,  to  shake  that  woman'^s  figure 
rom  my  imagination.  I  wish  she  had  stopped  a  little 
onger  at  the  cottage,  that  I  might  have  discovered  some* 
bing  in  her  face,  or  person,  to  have  found  fault  with ;— . 
)ut  she  was  whisked  away  when  I  was  in  the  height  of 
idmiration ;  and,  in  the  glance  she  threw  from  the  chaise* 
Jiere  was  an  expression  mqre  pleasing  than  I  ever  beheld 
n  the  human  countenance  before;  but  which  I  have  had 
dnce  repeated  a  thousand  times  to  my  imagination,  sleep- 
ng  or  waking. 
A^  for  the  usual  paleness  of  Lady  Amelia's  face,  I  bc^ 
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lieve  it  pfooeedt^  m  a  gteal  memaref  fiom  the  aiinCs  pte« 
aeriptioDS. 

A  little  after  the  young  lady  eDtered»  one  of  the  tomm 
pany  mentioned  a  new  disease^  to  which  oows  are  ]iMt ; 
which  gave  Lady  Aspic  oocanon  to  remark^  <  that  there 
was  an  astonidiing  affinity  between  the  diseases  of  bmtes 
and  those  of  the  human  species ;'— and  sha  was  proceed- 
ing, when  Captun  Vapour,  struck  with  a  very  hadmeyed 
allusion,  which  he  seemed  to  consider  as  a  bright  thought, 
interrupted  her  by  adding,  ^  pariicularfy  heiween  flaea  md 
homed  caitU^ 

Many  a  man  has  injured  his  fortune  by  his  wit.  I  did 
not  imagine  that  Billy  Vapour  would  ever  be  of  the  num- 
ber:  and  nothing  can  be  a  stronger  proof  of  the  difficulty 
of  suppressing  any  idea  which  a  man,  however  erroneous* 
ly,  conceives  to  be  witty,  than  that  Captain  Viqpour  could 
not  retain  this,  though  he  was  solicitous  to  keep  the  good 
opinion  of  Lady  Aspic,  knew  that  she  could  not  bear  to 
be  interrupted,  and  abhorred  allusions  of  that  nature. 

Her  brow  was  immediately  contracted  by  additioasJ 
wrinkles ;  her  breast  began  to  swell  with  additional  ve* 
Dom,  which  was  ready  to  be  poured  on  the  captain,  whea 
a  servant  announced  dinner.  The  duchess  rose,  and,  by 
the  most  flattering  attentions  to  her,  restoppd  goodJm« 
mour. 

My  brother  was  seated  between  the  duchess  and  Lady 
Aspic ;  I,  between  her  grace  and  Lady  Amelia ;  and  I 
had  some  agreeable  conversation  with  both ;  which,  how- 
ever, was  sometimes  interrupted  by  hints  from  Lady 
Aspic,  on  what  dishes  were  most,  and  what  least  salutary. 
I  observed^  with  pleasure,  that  Lady  Amelia,  though  she 
received  on  her  plate,  yet  hardly  tasted,  what  her  aunt  re« 
commended,  and  showed  a  partiality  for  what  she  con- 
demned. But  I  was  sorry  to  perceife,  thUt  she  seemed 
somewhat  infected  with  the  aunf  s  fantasies  concerning 
air  and  nerves.*— From  all  the  contemptuous  malignity 
that  distinguishes  the  aunt*s  conversation,  that  of  the 
niece  is  entirely  free  :  indeed,  had  she  not  naturaHy  beeo 
of  an  opposite  dis^ositiouj  the  dis{deasing  manner  ia 
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%luch  her  aunt^s  ill-temper  was  continually  bursting  forth 
might  have  influenced  the  young  lady  to  adc^t  a  behaviour 
as  different  as  possible  from  hers.  So  irresistible  was  her 
ladyship'^s  propensity  to  say  what  was  disobliging,  that 
she  not  only  attacked  those  who  had  given  her  any,  even 
the  least,  provocation,  but  she  could  not  always  rtfrain 
firom  sarcasm  agunst  people  who,  so  far  from  wishing  to 
offend  her,  did  every  thing  they  thought  most  likely  to 
gain  her  good  c^inion.  Several  proofs  of  this  she  exhi- 
bited before  we  had  done  with  dinner. 

I  should  have  mentioned,  that,  immediately  before  the 
duchess  seated  herself,  she  had  desired  the  clergjrman  to 
say  grace.  He  was  at  that  instant  complimenting  me  on 
the  fancy  of  my  waistcoat.  Her  grace^s  request  came  on 
bim  like  a  clap  of  thunder  in  the  middle  of  serene  wea- 
ther— he  had  not  the  least  suspicion  of  such  a  demand 
fifom  a  person  of  her  rank.  He  saw  that  Captain  Vapour 
was  ready  to  laugh  ;  and  he  blushed  like  a  young  maid- 
en, to  whom  a  very  unbecoming  proposal  had  been  unex- 
pectedly made.  Becovering  himself  at  Jast,  liowever,  in 
some  degree,  he  mumbled  a  few  words  in  a  rapid  and 
Bsoat  irreverent  style,  and  then  tried  to  resume  his  usual . 
pert  air. 

The  duchess  had  observed  all  this ;  and,  as  it  struck 
me,  was  highly  offended.  She  behaved  to  him  after- 
wards with  a  degree  of  coldness,  very  different  from  the 
noeption  he  had  received  at  his  introduction ;  but  still 
with  politeness. 

In  the  course  of  conversation  at  table.  Captain  Vapour 
expressed  himself,  with  more  dedsion  than  he  had  done 
before,  against  the  measures  of  sending  any  part  of  the 
militia,  or  accepting  the  offer  of  any  volunteer  corps,  to 
serve  out  of  the  kingdom,  on  any  account  whatever. 
Notwithstanding  her  having  before  spoken  to  the  same 
purpose.  Lady  Aspic  could  not  let  this  opportunity^slip 
of  venting  her  displeasure  agiunst  the  poor  captain  t-^ 
'  Well,*  said  she,  in  a  more  distinct  tone  of  voice  than 
usual,  '  nothing,  in  my  opinion,  can 'be  more  cootempti*  * 
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ble^  tban  for  any  man,  who  pretends  to  be «  aoUier,  to 
he  deficient  in  the  essential  article  of  ooumge/ 

^  Upon  my  word,^  said  Mr.  Milliner,  <  I  am  entirely  of 
your  ladyship's  opinion.  Nothing,  indeed,  can,  as  your 
ladyship  observes,  be  more  contemptible.^ 

f  Unless  it  be,^  resumed  Lady  Aspic,  in  the  same  decir 
aive  and  distinct  tone  of  voice,  <  a  clergyman  without  the 
least  appearance  of  rdigion.^ 

Having  pronounced  this,  she  presented  her  snuiflf-boK 
to  Mr.  Milliner,  saying— <  I  perceive,  sir,  you  take  scoff 
^will  you  try  a  little  of  mine  ?* 

Mr.  Milliner,  without  betraying  the  same  discompo- 
sure he  had  done  when  he  was  desired  so  say  grace,  took 
a  pinch,  and  said  <  it  was  excellent.' 

*  I  was  afraid,*  added  she,  ^  that  you  would  have 
found  it  too  pungent.- 

<  Not  in  the  least,^  replied  he. 

<  Indeed,"  resumed  her  ladyship,  <  this  snuff  is  very 
much  in  fashion.^ 

<  Is  it  ?*  said  the  clergyman :  *  I  beg  your  ladyship 
will  indulge  me  in  another  pinch.^ 

The  duchess  rising,  the  ladies  withdrew  with  her 
grace ;  and  the  men  followed  soon  after,— all  but  Captaip 
Vapour  and  the  clergyman,  who  being  informed  that  their 
chaise  was  at  the  gate,  retired  together. 

When  we  joined  the  ladies,  I  overheard  the  duchesi, 
in  a  jocose  manner,  accuse  Lady  Aspic  for  having  beeo 
too  severe  on  her  relations.—*  As  for  the  captain,"  replied 
ahe,  *  your  grace  could  not  but  observe  that  he  had  pro- 
voked me  by  his  petulance," 

<  Perhaps  so,"  s^d  the  duchess;  ^  but  that  will  not 
palliate  what  you  said  to  the  clergyman ;  for,  though  th^ 
young  man  seems  to  have  the  weakness  to  be  out  of 
countenance  at  performing  the  duties  of  a  profession, 
which  a  wiser  and  more  pious  man  would  consider  as  an 
honour,  yet  I  do  think  what  your  ladyship  siud  to  him 
was  a  little  too  severe.— 'Why,  you  might  really  as  well 

fiav^  ii|sinu|itc4  tbtft  he  \va$  an  ath^is^* 


^  If  ^  had,^  said  Lady  Aspic,  *  1.^  would  not  bav# 
milled  it,  nor  any  thing  else,  unless  I  had  insinuated 
that  he  was  a  *  Quiz,^  which,  I  understand,  is  the  favhion^ 
able  term  for  a  person  ridiculously,  that  is,  unfashionablyt 
dressed.^ 

As  all  the  time  that  Lady  Aspic  can  spare  from  tha 
care  of  her  own  health,  and  calumniating  her  neighboura^ 
is  dedicated  to  cards,  the  duchess  arranged  a  party  i^ 
whis^  ia  which  neither  Lady  Amelia  nor  I  were  includ- 
ed. Her  grace  and  my  brother  were  partners  against 
Lady  A$pic  and  a  gentleman  who  had  dined  with  us. 
Lady  Amelia  having  declined  playing,  I  remained  coiu 
versing  with  her  during  the  whole  evening,  which  I  p«ssv 
ed  v^ry  agreeably.— Thi?  was  not  the  case  with  the  gen^ 
tleman  who  was  Lady  Aspic^s  partner,  particularly  dur- 
ing the  two  last  rubbers.  She  murmured  through  her 
Bose  many  severe  re^ectiops  against  him  for  holding  ba4 
cards. 

He  bore  it  with  great  patience ;  acknowledging  the 
fault,  and  modestly  hinting  that  it  was  involuntary. 

At  the  end  of  the  third  rubber.  Lady  Aspic,  having 
lost  all  the  three,  expressed  herself,  while  paying  the  mo» 
ney,  with  redoubled  bitterness. — ^  She  could  not  coa» 
ceive  what  was  the  meaning  of  his  holding  sucli  very  bad 
pards.^ 

The  gentleman  confessed,  with  every  mark  of  oqptriv 
tion,  *  that  his  cards  had  been  very  bad.** 

*  Bad  1*  rejoined  she ;  *  they  were  detestable,  sir  I— 
I  never  saw  any  body  hold  such  cards  :  I  own  I  do  not 
understand  it.^ 

'  Why,  madam,  said  he,  *  that  my  cards  were  bad  waf 
my  misfortune  as  well  as  your  ladyship's.'* 

<  That  is  nothing  to  the  purpose,  sir,**  rejoined  she. 

<  I  really  do  not  know  what  apology  would  satisfy  you/ 
resumed  the  gentleman ;  *  but  I  may  safely  assure  your 
}adyship,  upon  my  honour,^  laying  his  band  on  his  breast, 
f  that  I  had  all  tlie  inclination  in  the  world  to  hold  good 
pards.^ 

f  ^ir^^  replied  sh]^,  w jtli  a  look  pf  d'gQtty,  and  ip  tho 


aoeent  peculiar  to  henelf,  *  I  wcnild  not,  williof  ly,  caB 
any  gentleman^s  honour  into  question  ;  but  I  cannot  help 
remarking  that  you  had  good  hands,  and  generally  held 
two  honours  during  the  first  rubber,  when  you  were  her 
grace^s  partner :  it  was  not  till  you  became  mine  that 
you  had  bad  cards,  and  seldom  a  single  honour  among 
them.  ^This,  you  will  permit  me  to  say,  seems  to  be  a 
little  unaccountable.^ 

The  gentleman  being  at  a  loss  how  to  understand  or 
answer  such  an  insinuation,  the  duchess  interfered,  sajr- 
ing,  with  a  gay  air,  *  however  unaccountable  it  mi^ 
seem,  I  think  I  can  explain  it  on  your  kdyship^s  own 
principles.  You  have  often  told  me  that  the  countess 
of  Deanport^s  notion,  that  every  thing  at  whist  depends 
on  seats,  is  quite  erroneous.  Your  ladyship  maintains 
that  winning  or  losing  depends  on  what  you  call  raar; 
and,  that  when  any  body  is  in  a  run  of  good  luck  at  whisi 
he  often  holds  honours ;  whereas,  if  he  is  in  a  run  of  hsd 
luck,  he  seldom  does.  The  gentleman's  having  held  ho- 
nours when  he  was  my  partner,  and  not  when  he  was 
yours,  therefore,  may  have  proceeded  from  my  being  at 
present  in  a  run  of  good  luck,  which  I  own  is  the  ease^ 
and  your  ladyship^s  being  in  a  run  of  bad.* 

*  That  will  account  for  it,  unquestionably,*  replied 
liady  Aspic ;  <  but  I  wish  your  grace  had  been  so  good 
as  to  have  informed  me  a  little  sooner  of  your  being  in  a 
lucky  run,* 

<  Why,  truly,*  replied  the  duchess,  *  I  only  began  to 
suspect  it  myself  after  I  had  won  the  second  rubber;  and 
I  was  not  absolutely  certain  until  after  I  had  won  the 
third.* 

My  brother  and  I  were  pressed  by  the  duchess  to  stqr 
all  night :  but  he  seldom  sleeps  out  of  his  own  bed ;  and, 
as  the  weather  is  mild,  we  returned  to  Rose-Mount  very 
late. 

He  was  highly  delighted  with  the  pleasure  I  aeeroed 
to  have  taken  in  Lady  Amelia*s  company ;  and  I  jcnned 
very  sincerely  in  the  praises  he  bestowed  on  her  as  we 
returned.    He  inibrmed  me  that  the  ducheasj  who  ia  bar 


SfUnt  relatioQi  regretted  that  she  continued  to  live  eo 
niich  with  her  aunt,  and  would  be  happy  to  have  mora 
af  die  society  of  the  one,  if  it  could  be  obtained  without 
the  oppremve  taxation  of  the  others. 

But  Lady  Amelia  thinks  herself  under  obligation  to 
her  aunt  for  the  attention^  she  paid  her  after  her  mother^s 
death.  That  attention,  undoubtedly,  has  been  a  real 
misfortune ;  but,  in  spite  of  this,  as  Lady  Amelia  knows 
ihat  it  would  afflict  Lady  Aspic  if  they  were  to  live  se- 
parate, she  is  unwilling  to  propose  'it*  And,  though  she 
probably  wishes  it,  the  duchess  thinks  she  will  not  have 
the  resolution  to  make  any  such  proposition;  and,  of 
•ourse,  will  continue  to  live  with  Lady  Aspic  until  her 
marriage.  This,  you  will  naturally  imagine,  cannot 
lender  her  more  averse  to  matrimony ;  and  a  woman  of 
her  beauty,  birth,  fortune,  and  accomplishments,  musty 
of  course,  have  had  many  suitors. 

On  this  subject  the  conversation  was  pushed  no  far* 
dttr  s  but  I  clearly  believe  that  Lady  Amelia  is  the  per- 
mo  he  wishes  me  united  ta  I  do  not  dispute  that  the 
ufl&m  would  do  me  honour  {  but  I  question  much  whe* 
iher  it  would  render  either  of  us  happy.  She  has  been 
fared  up  with  infinite  tenderness  and  delicacy.  They  say 
she  is  of  great  sensibility,  and  easily  alarmed.  This  may 
be  called  amiable ;  but  it  is  dreadfully  troublesome.  She 
made  an  observation  about  nerves,  which  I  own  cdarmed 
me.  But  I  hope  this  is  merely  a  plan  of  my  brother^ 
fad  that  Lady  Amelia  herself  has  no  thought  of  ever  bet- 
ing united  to  me,  but  would  reject  such  a  proposal  with 
disdain,  if  it  were  made  to  her.  I  have  so  much  good* 
will  to  her,  that,  were  she  to  consult  me  on  the  subject, 
J.  s|iot)ld  ipost  sincerely  give  her  that  advice.*— Adieu ! 

J.   MOEDAVXTf 

P.  S.  Just  as  I  was  gcing  to  seal  this  long  letter,  my 
brother  came  in,  and  told  me,  *  that  he  had  received  a 
note  from  the  duchess,  informing  him,  that  Lady  Aspic 
had  heard  of  a  business  that  required  both  her  own  and 
ber  &iece\(  pretence  in  Ijondra ;  and  that  they  h$d  act 
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out  this  very  morning.' — I  perbeived  that  this  gave  hiv 
some  uneasiness,  though  he  came  to  no  farther  expiana* 
tion  with  me.  As  I  intended  returning  to  the  capital  in 
a  day  or  two^  this  incident  will,  I  imagine,  make  him  a> 
gree  to  my  leaving.him  with  lest  difficulty  than,  perh^, 
he  would  otherwise  have  done.  I  am  impatient  to  see 
the  marchioness,  who  has  returned  from  Richmond.  My 
next  will  probably  be  from  London.«-Farewell ! 


LETTER  LXXI. 
Miss  H.  Clifford  to  Mas.  Sotfi££Bo. 

MT  DEAR  JULIET, 

In  my  last  I  informed  you  of  my  recondliation  with  Lady 
Deanport,  and  the  more  easy  footing  I  was  then  oo  with 
both  the  mother  and  the  son.     All  that  is  now  orer:  ai 

least  I  am  inclined  to  think  so You  shall  judge. 

Her  ladyship  visited  my  aunt  the  very  day  afW  Am 
had  spoken  so  courteously  to  me  at  the  ambassador^  Her 
behaviour,  in  all  respects,  was  calculated  to  eonvinoe 
me,  more  and  more,  that  Mrs.  Demure  had  miarepreseot- 
ed  her.  Two  days  ailer,  she  called  again  in  the  forenooa. 
She  turned  the  discourse  on  poor  Mrs.  Denham.  She 
said,  ^  that  having  beard  that  her  eldest  son  was  destined 
for  the  army,  Lord  Deanport  had  offered  to  make  an 
application  for  an  ensigncy  in  the  guards  for  him;  that 
his  lordship  was  on  such  a  footing  with  administratioii, 
and  the  commander  in  chief,  that  she  had  no  doubt  of  bis 
succeeding,  and  desired  me  to  write  to  Lady  Diana  on  the 
object ;  and,  in  case  it  was  agreeable  to  the  youth^s  mo- 
ther, that  the  application  would  be  directly  made.  You 
may  imagine  how  much  I  was  delighted  with  all  this. 
Notwithstanding  that  I  have  usually  been  hurt  by  the 
obsequious  behaviour  of  my  aunt,  both  to  Lady  Deanport 
and  her  son,  yet  I  joined  in  the  attentions  she  paid  him 
when  he  came  into  her  box  at  the  opera,  after  tliis  obliging 
conduct  on  the  part  of  his  mother.  I  now  most  sinoerdy 
^jsl)c(i|  tli^t  my  «un(  might  be  ^tirely  misuken  ia  h^ 
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KhMion  of  his  lordship^s  passion  for  me,  because^  bein^ 
sensible  that  I^Hxnild  not  make  him  a  suitaUe  return,  it 
jgaVe  lite  uneasiness  tcr  think  I  should  ever  b^  under  the 
necessity  of  giving  him  any.  I  really  felt  so  much  good 
will  towards  him,  that  it  must  have  been  apparent  in  my 
whole  looks  and  manner. 

Alter  the  opera,  he  attended  us  to  our  carriage.  One 
of  his  footmen  told  him,  just  as  we  were  stepping  in,  that 
his  own  <:haTiot  was  far  behind^  and  could  not  get  up  to 
the  door  for  some  time.  My  aunt,  observing  that  it  rain- 
ed a  little,  offered  to  set  him  down  dt  his  own  house,  whicl^ 
was  not  much  out  of  our  way,  I  did  not  entirely  relish 
tome  of  his  behaviour  in  the  coach,  which  could  not  be 
observed  by  my  aunt ;  but  which,  I  afterwards  thought, 
must  have  been  merely  accidental, — so  unwilling  was  I  to 
construe  any  thing  to  his  disadvantage  which  could  bear 
It  favourable  meaning*  Lady  Deanport  called  the  follow- 
fag  morning  ;  and,  without  coming  out  of  her  chariot,  sent 
word  that  she  waited  for  my  aunt,  who  I?ad  just  before  in* 
fermcd  me  *  that  she  expected  her  ladyship  to  carry  her 
to  see  a  collection  of  birds,  at  no  great  distance  from  town, 
and  that  she  should  not  return  until  about  the  usual  time 
of  dressing  for  dinner.^ 

After  she  was  gone^  I  took  up  a  pamphlet,  which  had 
been  brought  that  very  morning.  When*  I  tell  you  that 
it  pleased  me  highly,  you  will  readily  believe  that  it  was 
not  of  the  nature  of  those  irsually  sent  to  my  uncle :  it  had 
no  reference  to  that  everlasting  source  of  calumny  and 
dissension,  the  politics  of  the  day^  Much  that  has  been 
written  on  that  subject  might  be  catted.  The  Pain^  of  Be- 
eollectioB.  The  performance  which  pleased  me  so  much 
is  entitled.  The  Pleasures  of  Memory.  I  have  sent  it  to 
you  by  the  stage,  with  an  earnest  prayer,  my  dearest  Ju- 
liet, that  your  life  may  continue  to  be  supplied  with  inciw 
dents  of  the  most  {^casing  remembrance. 

Ab  I  finislied  the  perusal.  Lord  Deanport  was  shown  in- 
to the  room.  Though  I  was  a  little  surprised  at  his  lord- 
ship^s  entrance,  the  pleasure  I  had  received  from  the  poem 
must  have  been  predominant  in  my  countenance,  and 
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may  have  been  imputed  by  him  to  my  aatisfiietioii  at  till 
appearance :  inde^»  as  sooa  as  I  reodllected  what  he  had 
undertaken  in  favour  of  youdg  Denham^  he  judged  ia 
aome  measure  right 

He  had  not  sat  long,  befinre  he  began  to  coaBpliment 
me  on  my  looks,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

I  bowed,  and,  without  taking  farther .  notice  of  tbe 
common-place  praise,  started  another  subject.  He  did 
not  answer  my  lead,  but  resumed  the  stale  strain^ 

<  Why,  you  told  me  all  this  last  nighty  my  lord,*  mi 
I.  '  Are  you  surprised  that  I  look  as  wdl  in  the  nioni« 
ing  as  I  did  in  the  evening  ?* 

To  this  he  replied,  at  first,  with  the  smile  which  is  fail 
usual  resource  when  he  has  no  other  answer  ffeady.  And| 
lAer  recollection,  he  added,  with  an  obsequious  gesture, 
and  in  a  tone  which  appeared  to  me  rather  ridiculous, 
though  certainly  intended  to  be  very  captivating,  *  Thtt 
be  thought  me  charming  at  all  times ;  that"*  But  I 

need  not  repeat  what  he  said ;  you  have  had  it  all  acU 
dressed  to  yourself,  my  dear,  twenty  times,  by  twenty 
different  men. 

<  Pray,  my  lord,*^  said  I,  interrupting  him,  '  did  yea 
never  feel  remorse,  for  trying  to  render  the  hraissof 
women  more  giddy  than  they  naturally  are,  by  flattery  f 

<  I  know  one  woman,*  said  he,  bowing  very  obeequi« 
ously,  *  to  whose  merits  I  cannot  do  even  justice.* 

<  Leave  the  woman  then,^  replied  I,  laughing,  *  to  io 
justice  to  herself;  she  is  probably  fully  apprised  of  all 
the  merit  that  really  belongs  to  her.  Her  faults,  indeed, 
may  esoape  her  discernment ;  but,  believe  me,  my  kxd, 
it  is  a  thousand  to  one  that  the  most  minute  of  bar  good 
qualities  will  not.* 

I  remember  I  spoke  this  in  a  very  gay  manner.  How 
it  struck  the  man  I  know  not ;  but,  with  a  vivadty  un« 
usual  to  him,  he  swore  I  was  irresistible,  seised  my  hand, 
and,  before  I  could  disengage  it,  proceeded  to  other  li- 
berties. 

Fordng  myself  from  him,  I  rung  the  bell  twice,  very 
briskly*    He  stood  disconcerted.    When  the  servant  en- 
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Itfedy  I  proncHiDoedy  whh  as  much  0oldMiB  M I  eoold  a»* 
come,  *  Atf  hriik^'^B  carnage,'^ 

*  I  walked  hither,*  said  he,  with  is  disturbed  voioe. 

I  nodded  to  the  footman  to  retire ;  which,  when  he  had 
dooe^  I  replied,-—*  Your  lordship  may  return  in  the 


same  manner/ 


He  began  an  apology ;  but,  before  he  had  finished,  I 
left  the  room. 

When  my  aunt  returned,  I  made  no  mention  to  her  of 
what  had  happened ;  nor  shall  I  to  any  other  person.— > 
I  hope  we  shall  see  no  more  of  his  lorddiip ;  and  I  shall, 
with  patieiice  and  resignation,  bear  being  pitied  by  my 
munt  and  others,  as  one  of  those  unfortunate  nymphs, 
who,  afteP' having  entertained  ambitious  hopes,  have  been 
forsaken  by  highborn  faithless  swains.  The  lamentations 
of  my  aunt  will  be  sincere  t  those  of  some  other  of  my 
female  friends,  who,  I  could  easily  perceive,  saw  his  lord* 
ship^s  attentions  to  me  with  envy,  will  be  uttered  with  the 
accent  of  sorrow,  and  the  sensation  of  joy. 

Yet,  people  are  so  dexterous  at  finding  excuses  for 
their  own  conduct,  and  so  ready  to  censure  thatof  others^ 
that,  I  dare  say,  his  lordship  thinks  I  behaved  like  a 
coquette  at  the  beginning  of  this  business,  and  like  a 
prude  at  the  conclusion.  I  regard  not  what  he  and 
many  others  may  think;  but,  as  I  dislike  both  tbtm 
characters,  it  is  of  importance  to  me  that  my  friend,  and 
only  confidant  in  this  transaction,  should  be  satisfied  that 
I  was  actuated  by  the  spirit  of  neither.  You  cannot  but 
have  observed,  my  dear,  that  when  I  relaxed  a  little  in 
appearance  from  the  indifference  I  really  felt  for  this 
lonl,  on  my  first  getting  acquainted  with  hiip,  it  was  not 
from  a  spirit  of  coquetry,  but  merely  to  vex  Lady  Dean- 
port,  who,  I  perceived,  was  dreadfully  out  of  humour  at 
her  son*s  attentions  to  me,  and  I  had  no  other  way  of  re- 
taliating on  her  for  the  malicious  style  in  which  she  spoke 
of  Lady  Diana.  When  I  afterwards  had  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  I  had  been  misinformed  with  regard  to  her, 
and  knew  his  intentions  regarding  young  Denham,  my 
behaviour  was  still  less  prompted  by  coquetry,  but  en- 
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tireljr  by  genuine  ^ood  wiH,  as  it  would  have  Been  to. 
wards  any  man  of  his  rank,  for  whom  I  had  no  other  tsak" 
timeot. 

As  for  the  imputation  of  prudery,  that  gives  me  still 
leas  concern ;  for,  although  his  lordship^s  behaviour  in 
the  coach  was  equivocal,  and  the  liberties  he  attempted 
nei^t  day  of  no  very  heinous  nature,  yet  I  could  not  help 
considering  the  second  as  an  explanation  of  the  first 
PerhAps  in  this  I  may  be  mistaken ;  but  the  very  circum- 
stance of  liis  rank  in  life,  which  had  increased  ray  sense 
of  obligation  for  his  friendly  conduct  regarding  Mrs.  Den- 
ham'^s  family,  and  which  softened  my  behaviqur  to  him, 
bad  a  contrary  effect  when  he  attempted  liberties  which  I 
should  have  repelled  in  any  man,  but  which  ought  to  be 
jmore  guarded  against  from  a  man  of  rank  than  another,*-^ 
and  which  excite  greater  indignation,  because  the  idea  be 
himself  entertains  of  his  high  birth  may  be  the  ^urce  of 
his  presumption 

I  should  not  like  to  be  thought  oVer-nice  and  scrupu^ 
Ions  by  any  tooihan  of  sense  and  virtue,  (for  men  are  no 
proper  judges) :  but  a  becoming  pride,  independent  of 
any  superior  consideration,  I  ant  convinced,  will  justifj 
my  treating  this  noble  lord  as  I  did. 

I  sliould  be  as  well  pleased,  however,  to  hear  notlnag 
more  on  tlvis  subject/  It  is  not  likely  that  bis  lordship 
should  ever  mention  it.  You  write  sometimes  to  Lady 
Diana :  I  beg,  my  dear,  that  you  will  give  no  hint  to  her. 
i»— Whether  Lord  Deanport  will  eVer  wish  to  see  me 
more,  I  know  not ;  but  I  am  determined  to  avoid  him  al 
much  as  I  decently  can.  It  will  be  difficult  to  account 
for  this  to  my  aunt,  without  letting  her  know  the  whole, 
which  I  am  not  inclined  to  do.  This  difficulty  I  must 
encounter  directly,'  for  I  hear  her  coming.     Adieu  ! 

H    CLIFFOft0.' 
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LETTER  LXXIL 
James  Gbikdill,  Eiq,  to  the  Countess  of  DEANPoar. 

MY  DVAft  LADY  DEAKPOIT,  — -iMne,  fValu, 


fY  HY  should  I  expatiate  on  the  cruel  disappoiiitmeiit  I 
have  met  with,  when  I  can  give  you  a  cottiplete  idea  of  it 
in  three  words. — The  man  is  dead  !•— his  whole  fortune  is 
left  to  another,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  legacies  to  poor 
relations,  and  one  hundred  pounds  to  me,  to  purchase  a 
mourning  ring.—^Curse  the  legacy  and  the  legator  I— Did 
you  ever  hear  of  any  thing  so  perfidious  ?— I  never  had 
the  least  suspicion  of  the  fellow  whom  he  has  appointed 
his  heir— How  could  I  ?  He  is  but  a  very  distant  rela- 
tion, of  the  name  of  Evans,  a  young  artist,  as  poor  as 
Job— said  to  have  genius :  that  alone  would  have  pre* 
vented  me  from  suspecting  him?— Whoever  knew  for^ 
tune  so  very  bountiful  to  genius  ?-^As  it  is  now  appa* 
rent  that  he  is  one  of  her  favourites,  he  will  henceforth 
be  ranked  among  the  dunces. 

This  young  fellow  had  been  sent  abroad  by  the  old  hy- 
pocrite, who  remitted  him  small  sums,  to  enable  him  to 
prosecute  his  studies  as  a  painter.  I  met  him  when  he 
was  last  at  Dresden ;  and,  as  I  knew  that  he  wrote  some- 
times to  Phillips,  I  thought  it  prudent  to  show  the  fel- 
low every  civility  in  my  power.  I  recommended  him  to 
Mr.  Mordaunt,  and  to  several  English  gentlemen,  who 
bought  pictures  of  him.^— He  seemed  wonderfully  grate- 
ful, and  be  d — d  to  him  !  Every  body  is  grateful,  as  your 
ladyship  knows,  while  they  are  receiving  favours :  ingra- 
titude never  begins  till  the  benefactor  lo0es  the  power  or 
inclination  of  granting  more.  One  person,  who  had  pur- 
diased  several  of  his  pictures,  carried  them  to  England, 
and  showed  them  to  Phillips,  speaking,  at  the  same  time, 
very  highly  of  the  lad^s  private  character—*  that  he  would 
be  an  honour  to  his  family j*"  &c.  This  gave  the  old  do* 
tard  the  first  idea  of  making  him  his  heir.-«-The  will  was 
made  privately-^the  attorney  and  witnesses  were  sworn 

VOL.  VII.  He 
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to  secresy.— Never  was  an  innocent,  unsuspecting  man, 
so  completely  duped  as  I  have  been.  It  is  enough  to 
drive  one  mad,  to  think  on  the  cursed  fatality  by  whidi 
I  contributed  to  my  own  misfortune.  If  I  had  not  re- 
commended this  young  puppy  to  the  officious  blockhead 
who  carried  his  works  to  Phillips,  and  spoke  of  hhn  asone 
who  would  do  honour  to  his  family,  the  old  rascal  would 
never  have  dreamt  of  leaving  him  more  than  two  or  three 
hundred  pounds ; — even  that  would  have  been  too  much 
for  such  a  beggarly  dog.— Honour  to  the  family? — ^D— n 
him,  he  is— What?— a  painter, — a  fellow  employedi 
from  morning  to  night,  in  spreading  colours  on  canvass^ 
in  endeavouring  to  impose  on  mankind,  by  giving  beauty 
io  features  intended  to  express  deformity:  by  putting 
sense  into  countenances  which  honest  nature  intended  for 
fools ;  and  very  often  representing  actions,  for  which  those 
who  performed  them  deserved  to  be  hanged.  I  have 
heard  of  one  of  them,  (who  is  called  a  man  of  great  genius 
too),  who  is  employed  in  painting  a  scries  of  pictures,  in 
which  Satan  himself  plays  a  principal  rolL-^And  this  they 
call  one  of  the  fine  arts. — ^A  very  fine  art,  truly ;  but,  fine 
or  coarse,  is  nothing  to  the  purpose :— Phillips  had  no 
taste  for  it,  in  any  of  its  branches :  he  never  paid  a  &r* 
thing  for  a  picture  in  his  life,  except  once,  to  an  itinerant 
Kmner,  whom  he  accidentally  met  at  the  inn  at  Landila 
— As  the  story  will  give  your  ladyship  some  idea  of  what 
a  brute  tliis  kinsman  of  mine  was,  it  is  worth  recounting. 
The  limner,  being  in  distress  for  money,  offered  to  paint 
Fhillips^s  portrait,  or  that  of  any  of  his  friends,  for  a  mo- 
derate sum;  Phillips  took  him  home  in  his  carriage^  say- 
ing,— ^  That,  as  for  his  own  face,  it  was  not  worth  paint- 
ing ;  but  that  he  should  like  to  have  the  portnut  of  s 
worthy  friend  of  his,  who,  he  feared,  was  in  a  declining 
way.' — Who  do  you  think  this  friend  was  ?  Why,  an  oW 
Welch  pony,  who  had  carried  him  up  and  down  the. 
mountains  for  above  a  dozen  years :  and  who,  as  he  assert- 
ed, had  rendered  him  more  essential  services  than  any 
friend  he  had.  The  portrait  of  the  horse  was  painted  ac- 
cordingly :  it  was  thought  so  like,  that  Phillips  paid  the 
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artitt  double  the  sum  be  fuid  bargained  for,  hung  it  up  in 
bis  parlour,  and  never  looked  at  it,  after  the  death  of  the 
original,  without  a  sigh,  and  a  short  panegyric  on  his  ex- 
cellent qualities.— Did  your  ladyship  ever  hear  of  any 
thing  so  ineoftsistent  ?  That  the  same  man,  who  could 
behave  with  such  generosity  to  a  vagrant  dauber,  and 
showed  so  much  regard  for  the  memory  of  an  old  horse, 
should  be  capable  of  the  blackest  ingratitude  to  his  near^ 
eat  male  relation— one  who  had  hurried  from  the  conti* 
nent  on  the  first  rumour  of  his  danger— who  had  attend* 
ed  him,  with  much  assiduity,  during  a  tedious  illness— 
wbo^  on  his  account,  had  been  agitated  between  hope  and 
fear,  for  months  together; — and,  after  all,  to  be  thus 
treated  !  I  hope,  from  the  bottom  of  my  soul,  that  the 
old  villain  is  now  suffering,  in  the  other  world,  for  all  bis 
— — .  No,  no,  I  will  not  carry  my  resentment  that 
length.  I  have  strong  reasons  for  hoping  there  is  no  such 
place ;  it  is  best,  on  the  whole,  that  he  should  remain  with- 
out feeling.-— Hang  him  !  he  never  had  either  feeling  or 
natural  affection,  otherwise  he  would  not  have  blasted  all 
my  expectations  in  this  manner.  So  far  from  having  any 
sympathy  with  me,  on  recollection,  and  putting  circum- 
stances together,  I  begin  to  think  that  be  enjoyed  my  pre- 
sent disappointment  by  anticipation.  I  now  perfectly  re- 
member, that  several  times,  when  I  was  displaying  great 
uneasiness  on  account  of  his  sufferings,  or  was  more  than 
commonly  assiduous  in  offering  him  my  assistance,  a  kind 
of  contemptuous,  or  sarcastic  smile,  appeared  in  his  coun- 
tenance.— Is  it  possible  that  the  old  fox  really  penetrated 
through  all  my  disguises,  and  saw  the  true  state  of  my 
mind  ?     On  my  conscience,  I  half  suspect  it. 

To  maintain  the  appearance  of  genuine  sorrow,  when 
the  heart  overflows  with  joy,  is  a  very  difficult  attempt. 
We  see  it  tried,  every  day,  by  heirs,  widows,  and  others, 
without  imposing  on  any  mortal.  I  do  not  believe  it  was 
ever  executed  in  a  more  exquisite  manner  than  by  ymir 
ladyship,  after  my  lord^s  death.  I  have  reason  to  believe 
that  my  tdtempts  have  been  less  successful.— I  remember. 
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one  time  in  particular,  a  little  before  Hiillips  died,  I  stood 
at  his  bed-side,  sighing  verj  boisterously,  and  making 
every  effort  to  muster  affliction  or  despair  (if  possible)  in- 
to my  countenance ;  I  shall  never  forget  the  cipitsaive 
ironical  g^ce  he  threw  on  me  ;-^it  made  a  trannent  im« 
{nres^on  at  the  moment ;— it  makes  a  deeper  on  reeoUee- 
tion.  I  believe,  in  my  conscience,  that  the  unrelenting 
old  villain  meant  it  to  say-— <  Sigh  and  sob  as  you  please. 
Cousin  Grindill — ^you  do  not  deceive  me ;  and,  with  all 
your  hjrpocrisy,  you  will  be  confoundedly  bit^ 

But,  if  that  glanee  had  meant  as  much  as  Burleigh^s 
shake  of  the  head  meant  in  the  play  of  The  Critic f  I  de- 
serve it  all,  for  recommending  Uiat  cursed  little  prig,  at 
Dresden,  to  the  notice  of  any  of  my  acquiuntaace. — Oh  I 
that  stings  deep. 

Yet  I  cannot  accuse  myself  of  hirnng  beett  often  guilty 
ci  teasing  my  friends,  in  favour  of  needy  vagabonds,  nei- 
ther. What  a  cruel  aggravation  !  that  I  should  have  de- 
viated from  my  usual  prudence  in-  this  nngle  instance, 
and  thereby  contributed  to  his  happiness  who  is  the  ruin 
of  mine ! — After  all,  this  may  not,  perhaps,  tend  to  lus 
happiness  at  the  long  run  :  there  i»  some  comfort  in  that 
thought  Had  Phillips  left  him  only  a  moderate  legacy, 
he  would  have  persevered  in  the  practice  of  an  art  in 
which  he  took  much  delight,  and  in  which  I  was  assured 
(in  spite  of  what  I  said  before)  he  was  daily  improving : 
be  might  gradually  have  acquired  fortune  and  high  re- 
putation, and  passed  his  life  more  agreeably  than  he  is 
likely  to  do  after  this  windfall,  which,  it  is  a  thousand  to 
one,  will  relax  his  eifi)rts,  blast  his  hopes  of  improvement 
as  a  painter,  sink  him  into  indolence,  and  overwhelm  him 
with  ennui.  This  might  have  occurred  to  the  old  scoun- 
drel on  his  deathbed.  He  might  have  reflected,  that  by 
such  an  unjust  will  he  would  render  me  miserable,  with- 
out making  this  distant  cousin  of  his  happy. 

Tct  I- question  whether  even  that  consideration  would 
have  had  any  weight  with  a  man  so  completely  selfish  and 
devoid  of  principle :— but,  of  one  thing  I  am  certaiOf 
that,  by  this  d'mbolical  will,  he  has  made  me  sufier  u 
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Buch  vexation  ia  reality,  as  I  bad,  in  appearance,  on  ac- 
count  of  his  illness.  I  am  sure  I  need  suffer  no  other4 
But  though  I  may  say,  with  Hamlet,  ^  Mun  ddighit  not 
meP  I  cannot  add,  nor  tooman  neither  ;  for  I  still  have  the 
pleasure  of  reflecting  on  the  favour  with  which  your  lady- 
ship honours  me,  on  every  reverse  of  fortune. 

I  could  not  delay  a  moment  in  acquainting  you  with 
what  has  happened  ;  and  your  ladyship  will  not  be  sur- 
prised that  my  letter  is  written  in  an  incoherent  style. 
Prompted  by  a  variety  of  painful  feelings,  I  must  remiun 
in  this  cursed  country  for  some  time  longer ;  but  I  shall 
bave  the  honour  of  waiting  on  you  in  London  very  soon. 
I  remain,  your  ladyship's  most  faithful  and  most  aflSicted 
bumble  servant, 

J.  GRINDILL. 

P«  &  This  misfortune  has  come  so  unexpectedly,  that 
I  have  nothing  provided ;  and  never  in  my  life  stood  in 
more  need  of  a  supply. 


LETTER  LXXIIL 

Miss  Horatia  Clifforp  to  Mrs.  Somm£rs. 

Ltmiam* 

JL  ou  are  right,  my  dear— this  business  did  not  end  where 
I  expected.  I  really  was  in  hopes  that  his  lordship^s 
pride  would  have  been  so  much  wounded  by  the  issue  of 
cur  last  interview,  that  he  would  never  have  deigned  to 
attempt  to  renew  it— In  this  hope  I  have  been  disap* 
pmnted.  I  received  a  letter  from  him  of  apology  for  his 
conduct,  imputing  it  to  the  fervour  of  his  passion,  admira- 
tion, &c.  which  made  him  forget  himself  for  a  moment ; 
and  this  is  followed  by  a  thousand  protestations  of  re- 
spect, affection— I  don^t  know  what ;  and  concludes  with 
a  request  to  be  allowed  to  wait  on  me  the  same  dajrp  or 
the  following,  on  a  burineee  on  which  the  happine^B  of  hie 
fohok  life,  as  he  very  formally  protests,  depends. 

This  letter  vexed  me  heardly.   I  fbresaw  that  it  would 
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be  the  forerunner  of  disfMites  with  my  aunt^  which  I  hare 
always  endeavoured  very  carefully  to  avoid.  Being  toid 
that  the  servant  who  had  brought  the  letter  waited  for  an 
answer,  I  immediately  wrote  one  to  the  following  effiDct 
— <  That  I  should  think  no  more  of  the  affur  whidi  he 
seemed  so  anxious  about,  and  hoped  that  he  would  pve 
himself  as  little  concern.— ——I  thanked  him  for  the  po- 
lite expressions  in  his  letter ;  but  as  I  was  fully  oonTinped 
that  I  had  not,  and  never  could  have,  a  connection  with 
any  thing  on  which  the  happiness  of  his  iord8hip%s  life  de- 
pended, I  desired  to  be  excused  from  the  interview  h« 
rec|uested,  and  also  firom  the  honour  of  receiving  any  more 
letters  from  him.^ 

A  few  days  after,  I  was  a  good  deal  surprised  to  under- 
stand, on  my  return  from  an  airing  with  my  uncle,  that 
Lord  Deanport  had  called  and  passed  a  full  hour  with 
my  aunt*  I  saw  by  her  countenance  that  she  was  full  of 
wluit  she  had  considered  to  be  of  great  importanee,  and 
waitied  with  impatience  for  an  opportunity  of  nmmunicat- 
ing  it  to  me.  My  uncle  asked  two  or  three  times,  during 
dinner,  if  any  thing  partipular  had  happened.— He  receiv- 
ed a  note,  which  obliged  him  to  go  out  earlier  than  usual. 

My  aunt  then  informed  me  that  Lord  Deanport  had 
fyeen  with  her,  and  had  expressed  great  uneasiness  on  ac* 
count  of  a  coldness  which  had  taken  place,  on  my  part, 
towards  him ;  that  he  had  spoken  of  me  in  the  highest 
terms  of  admiration,  and  had  begged  of  her  to  use  her  ii^ 
fluence  with  me,  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  pay  his 
court  to  me  as  formerly.  She  then  commented  to  me  oo 
the  folly  of  behaving  with  coldness  to  a. suitor  of  his  im- 
portance :  *  for,^  added  she^  *  although  he  did  not  speak  of 
marriage  in  direct  terms,  ^t  is  evident  that  he  intends  it, 
and  probably  will  make  the  proposal  the  very  first  time 
you  give  him  an  opportunity.' 

As  I  perceived  that  he  had  not  mentioned  to  my  aunt 
the  immediate  origin  of  the  coldness  he  complained  of,  I  al- 
so thought  it  best  not  to  enter  into  any  detail  on  that  sub- 
ject. I  contented  myself  with  expressing  mudi  coooem 
for  not  being  able  to  meet  the  wishes  of  so  near  and  so  af- 
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fectioiiftte  a  relation  ;  but  that,  in  an  affair  of  this  person- 
al nature,  I  roust  be  allowed  to.be  directed  by  mj  own 
feelings. 

As  I  oould  guess  pretty  nearly  what  she  would  have 
urged,  and  as  I  wished  to  avoid  altercation,  I  pronoun- 
ced this  in  a  more  decided  manner  than  I  ever  spoke  to 
my  aunt  before.  The  consequence  was  what  I  expect- 
ed—She parted  from  me  without  deigning  to  say  another 
word. 

Next  forenoon  I  happened  to  be  amusing  myself,  look- 
ing at  a  collection  of  prints  in  a  small  room  adjoining  to 
the  library,  when  my  aUnt  entered  it  with  my  uncle,  who 
Was  just  returned  from  his  ride.  She  immediately  began 
to  state  to  him  what  had  passed  between  Lady  Deanport 
and  her  the  preceding  day.— -The  door  was  not  quite 
shut — I  heard  distinctly  what  was  said.»-She  certainly 
thought  I  was  in  my  own  apartment — I  believe  I  ought 
to  have  »with drawn :  but  as  tliere  was  no  other  way  of 
quitting  the  room,  than  by  passing  through  the  library,  I 
had  not  the  courage  to  move:  and  this  enables  rac  to  give 
you  the  following  dialogue.— After  complaining  of  my  un^ 
acecuntable  obstinacy  in  refusing  to  hearken  to  the  ad« 
dresses  of  Lord  Deanport,  my  aunt  begged  of  her  hus- 
band to  use  his  influence  with  me,  that  I  mi^^ht  not  a  se- 
cond time  allow  a  most  advantageous  match  to  escaj^e 
from  me ;  and  concluded  by  asking,  '  when  he,  or  any  of 
my  friends,  could  expect  that  I  should  have  such  another 
offer?' 

Mr.  Darnley,  That  is  a  question,  my  dear,  which,  I 
confess,  I  cannot  answer. 

Mr9.  Darnley.  The  Earl  of  Deanport  is  young,  hand- 
some,  rich,  of  high  rank,  and  likely  to  obtain  some  distin- 
guished office  in  the  household. 

Mr.  D.  Perhaps  you  mean  in  the  state  or  army,  my 
dear? 

Mrs.  D.  By  no  means,  my  dear.  The  one  is  trouble- 
some, and  the  other  dangerous,  especially  at  the  present 
times.  An  office  in  tlie  household  is  equally  honourable, 
and  by  much  the  safest.    And,  besides,  my  lord's  lady 
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may  have  an  office  in  it  as  well  as  his  Idrdship^  which  die 
could  not  have  in  the  state  or  army. 

Mr,  D,    Have  you  represented  all  this  to  HonUia  ? 

Mrs,  2>.    That  I  have,— again,  and  again,  and  again. 

Mr*  />.  Since  so  many  alluring  circumstances,  unit- 
ing in  one  man,  are  not  able  to  bias  her  in  his  favour,  do 
you  not  imagine,  my  dear,  that  this  forms  a  strong  pre- 
sumption of  her  having  a  very  valid  reason  for  refusing 
him? 

Mrs,  D,  No,  Mr.  Damley,  she  can  have  no  reason 
for  refusing  such  a  man  as  Lord  Deanport,  except  her 
having  taken  a  fancy  for  some  other. 

Mr,  D,  Well,  my  dear,  if  that  should  be  the  case,  do 
you  not  think  it  a  pretty  valid  reason  ? 

Mrs,  D.  Not  at  all :  for  that  must  be  mere  caprice, 
and  will  soon  wear  off. 

Mr,  D.  Let  us,  at  least,  wait,  my  dear,  till  it  doa 
wear  off. 

Mrs.  D,    It  will,  then,  be  too  late, 

Mr.  D,  Of  that,  my  dear,  we  cannot  be  sure ;  bat  of 
this  we  are  absolutely  certain — that  to  begin  to  persuade 
a  woman  to  marry  one  man,  before  her  love  (or  caprice, 
if  you  please)  for  another  is  worn  off,  would  be  beginning 
too  soon. 

Mts,  D*  I  have  known  many  instances  of  women  who 
have  become  fond  of  their  husbands  after  marriagei 
though  they  were  not  in  love  with  them  before*  People*s 
tempers  conform  and  accommodate  to  each  other  on  nctr 
acquaintance,  and  when  they  have  a  common  interest 

Mr,  D.  I  have  known,  at  least,  as  many,  my  dear,  of 
woihen,  who,  being  indifferent  about  their  husbands  be- 
fore marriage,  dsme  ^  detest  them  after  it,  precisely  be- 
cause they  became  better  acquainted  with  them.  I  disll 
only  instance  your  relation,  poor  Charlotte,  who,  in  spite 
of  her  dislike  of  the  man,  was  persuaded  to  marry  Sir  Jo- 
seph Waddel.  She  was  told  that  she  would  like  him 
better  and  better  by  degrees,  that  she  would  enjoy  great 
affluence,  and,  of  course,  live  very  comfortably.  Instead 
of  better  and  better,  however^  the  poor  woman  (you  fold 
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me  yourself)  likes  him  worse  and  worse,  lives  very  imeom- 
forUMjf^  and,  of  course,  has  little  or  no  enjoyment  in  her 
affluence. 

Mrs,  D.  There  is  a  difference  between  Sir  Joseph 
Waddel  and  a  handsome  young  man. 

Mr,  2>.  There  is  so.  Yet  a  woman  who  dislikes  them 
both,  in  my  humble  opinion,  should  marry  neither. 

Mt9,  i>.  Besides  being  young  and  handsome.  Lord 
Deanport  is  a  peer. 

Mr.  D.  You  seem  to  have  a  great  partiality  for 
peers. 

Mrs.  2>.    Depend  upon  it,  all  womankind  have. 

Mr.  D,  I  have  sometimes  thought  that  men  sacrificed 
rather  too  much  to  obtain  that  rank-~I  can  be  no  longer 
of  that  opinion ;  but  now,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I 
regret  very  much  that  I  am  not  a  peer. 

[My  aunt  was  certainly  a  good  deal  affected  by  this 
last  speech  of  my  uncle. — I  distinguished  the  tone  of 
tenderness  and  emotion  in  her  voice,  while  she  said] 

Mr9>  D.  You  do  me  great  injustice,  if  you  are  not 
persuaded  that  there  is  one  commoner  whom  I  prefer  to 
the  whole  house  of  peers. 

Mr.  i>.  Since  that  is  the  case,  my  dear,  I  am  again 
reconciled  to  my  rank  in  life,  and  have  no  longer  a  wish 
for  a  peerage. 

Mr$.  D.  After  all,  my  good  friend,  donH  you  think 
the  world  will  be  greatly  surprised  if  you  neglect  to  do 
every  thing  in  your  power  to  prevail  on  your  niece  to  ac- 
cept of  so  advantageous  an  offer. 

Mr.  D.  I  have  made  it  a  rule  through  life,  my  dear, 
to  consider  whether  a  measure  is  right  or  wrong  in  itself, 
and  to  act  accordingly,  without  considering  in  the  least 
whether  the  world  would  be  surprised  or  not«  If  Hora« 
tia  does  not  like  the  man,  which  there  is  great  reason  to 
believe  is  the  case,  it  would  be  wrong  in  us  to  persuade 
the  girl  to  marry  him,  merely  to  prevent  the  world  from 
being  surprised. 

Mrs.  D.  Not  merely  for  that,  though  the  opinion  of 
the  world  ought  to  have  some  weight,  but  also  because 
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the  man  in  question  U  elegant,  accc^plished,  and^- 
and— 

Mr.  D.    And  a  lord. 

Mrs.  D.  Very  well— -I  do  adcnowledge  that  in  my  o- 
pinion,  that  very  circumstance  ought  to  have  oonndeFable 
iveight. 

Mr.  D.  I  graot  it,  my  dear :  but  you  must  admit  al- 
ao,  tliat  although  all  women  have  a  taste  for  lords,  yet 
aome  lords  are  not  to  every  woman's  taste.  Now  thejMUti- 
cular  lord  in  question,  with  all  his  elegance,  ha^^iens  not 
to  be  to  the  taste  of  your  niece,  which,  in  my  opinion, 
overbalances  the  advantages  which  you  think  he  pos- 
aesses.  Let  me  tell  you,  my  dear,  that  a  young  woman 
is  placed  in  a  very  dangerous  situation  who  is  nyarried  to 
a  man  she  does  not  like. 

Mrs,  D.  I  feel  no  uneasiness  on  thi^  score.  Horatia 
has  had  too  fa^ood  an  education,  and  is  of  too  virtuous 
principles,  ever  to  deviate  from  thie  fidelity  she  will  owe 
to  her  husband. 

Mr.  D.  I  have  a  very  high  opinion  of  Horatia,  and 
the  utmost  affection  for  her;  on  which  account  I  am  tbe 
inore  averse  from  having  any  hand  in  persuading  her  to 
become  the  wife  of  a  man  she  does  not  love. — I  wish  to 
keep  those  I  value  out  of  danger. 

Mrs.  D.  Good  Heavens !  Mr.  Darnley,  what  strange 
fancies  you  have.  Can  you  imagine  that  a  woman,  wcQ 
(educated,  who  has  always  been  in  good  company,  who  is 
married  to  a  man  of  high  rank        i 

Mr,  D.  Rank  makes  no  odds :  there  are  as  many 
cuckolds  in  the  House  of  Peers  as  in  the  Court  of  Alder- 
men. 

Mrs.  D.  Well,  Mr.  Darnley,  you  really  astonish  me. 
I  never  heard  you  speak  such  language.  Have  you  sucii 
an  opinion  of  Horatia  Clifford  as  to  think  that 

Mr.  D.  You  mistake  me,  my  dear ;  I  mean  no  insi- 
nuation  against  Horatia  :  I  love  her  as  much  as  I  could 
were  she  my  daughter.  There  is  no  young  woman  on 
earth  of  whom  I  have  a  higher  esteem  ;-— but,  I  repeat  it, 
I  would  not  place  any  person  I  lov<^  young  cr  t^dd,  loan 
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or  woman^  in  dangerous  ntuations,  if  I  could  avoid  it : 
and,  a  young  woman  who  is  married  to  a  man  she  dislikes^ 
is,  in  my  opinion^  in  a  very  dangerous  situation.  But,  if 
you  will  not  admit  it  to  be  dangerous,  you  cannot  deny 
it  tliat  it  is  disagreeable,  whicli  is  su£$cient  to  deter  her 
friends  from  presaog  her  into  it.  Besides,  my  dear,  as 
women  do  not  enjoy  all  the  privileges  which  men  do,  I  am 
£x'  leaving  them  in  the  full  possession  of  those  they  have. 

Mn.  Z>.    I  do  not  understand  to  what  you  allude. 

Mr.  D,  Why,  my  dear,  as  the  fair  sex  are  not  allow- 
ed to  pay  their  addresses  to  those  they  like,  I  am  clear 
for  supporting  them  in  the  privilege  of  rejecting  the  ad- 
dresses of  those  they  do  not  like,  whether  peer  or  conw 
inoner. 

Mtb.  D.  As  Horatia  ha^  never  hinted  a  prcpossesuoa 
in  favour  of  another  man,  her  objection  to  Lord  Dean^ 
port  must  proceed  from  her  having  heard  something 
against  his  temper  or  disposition.  Do  you  not  think,  tlien, 
it  would  be  worth  wl^ile  to  make  ^ome  inquiry  on  thif 
head  ?— «nd,  in  case  of  its  being  found  tliat  such  rumours 
^re  groundless,  you  will  then,  perhaps,  juc}ge  proper  to 
convince  my  niece  of  her  error. 

Mr.  D.  If  the  case  were  precisely  the  reverse,  my 
.dear ; — if  Horatia,  on  account  of  his  rank  and  handsome 
person,  were  inclined  to  marry  a  man  of  a  bad  character 
or  temper ;  I  should  think  it  my  duty  to  bring  proofs  of 
fhis  to  her,  that  she  might  alter  her  intention :  but,  in  the 
present  case,  notwithstanding  her  having  no  prepossession 
JQ  favour  of  another,  she  seems  to  be  averse  from  marry, 
ing  this  man.  It  is  true  that  there  are  women,  who^ 
from  motives  of  interest  or  ambition,  do  marry  men  for 
whom  they  have  a  contempt  or  aversion ;  but  Horatia 
does  not  possess  tliat  kind  of  philosophy.  And  she  hasy 
on  so  many  occasions,  manifested  so  great  a  desire  to 
oblige  me,  that  I  cannot  bear  to  make  a  request  which  shq 
may  have  an  invincible  repugnance  against  complying 
withy  and  yet  have  great  pain  in  refusing.— I  feel  much 
uneasiness  at  this  moment,  my  dear^  in  not  agreeing  to 
what  you  have  proposed  with  so  much  earnestness  •— why 
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should  I  give  equal,  or,  perhaps,  greater  uneasiness,  to 
one  who,  I  know,  has  the  utmost  incHnation  to  oUige 
mef 

[There  was  no  immediate  answer  made  to  this.  After 
a  short  pause,  my  aunt  said] 

Mrs.  D.  My  dear,  I  cannot  answer  what  you  have 
ssdd— I  believe  I  have  done  wrong  in  pressing  Horatia— 
I  ought  not  to  reason  with  you — I  am  a  weak  reasoner— 
I  wonder  you  could  think  of  marrying  a  woman  who  can 
argue  so  ilL  x 

Mr.  D.  It  was  not  on  account  of  your  arguing  talents 
that  I  married  you,  my  dear,  but  for  a  thousand  more 
amiable  qualities,  by  which  you  have  rendered  me  a  very 
happy  husband.  One  of  them  is,  that  you  acknowledge 
a  mistake  as  soon  as  you  are  made  sensible  of  it,  even 
though  it  be  in  the  heatof  the  dispute,  which  is  a  degree 
of  candour  that  very  few  great  disputers  are  capable  of. 

[Here  a  footman  entered,  and  having  pronounced  the 
name  of  General  Randal,  they  both  left  the  library  with 
that  eagerness  which  they  always  have  to  see  that  gentle- 
man, and  I  slipped  to  my  own  apartment,  extremdy 
pleased  not  to  be  known  to  have  overheard  so  singular  s 
conversation.] 

My  aunt  entered  my  room  some  time  after^-<  Your 
uncle  has  convinced  me,  my  dear,^  sud  she,  holding  forth 
her  hand,  <  that  I  was  wrong  to  trouble  you  in  the  num- 
ner  I  did  about  Lord  Deanport.  I  know  you  are  angiy— 
Pray  let  us  be  friends.* 

I  need  not  inform  you,  Juliet,  what  return  I  made  to 
so  an  affectionate  an  address— it  quite  overpowered  me. 
I  do  not  know  that  I  could  have  refused  her  any  thing. 
—I  am  glad  she  did  not  at  that  moment  renew  her  re- 
quest  respecting  liOrd  Deanport-— I  will  not  describe  the 
scene  which  passed  between  us,  farther  than  just  to  men- 
tion one  expression  of  my  aunt—*  You  have  been  pecs- 
liarly  fortunate,  my  dear  Horatia,^  said  she,  <  in  yosr 
nearest  relations.  Your  father  was  aman  of  acknowledg- 
ed honour  and  admirable  good  sense ;  your  mother  was  s 
^int ;  and  to  your  poor  <^unt  you  are  obliged  iot  bcii^ 
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iiiebe  to  the  most  just  and  most  benevolefit  mta  in 
knd/ 

I  oould  not  love  my  aunt  more  than  I  did  i  but  I  cer- 
tainly bare  a  higher  esteem  for  her  than  ever. 

I  knew,  my  dear  Juliet,  that  this  detail  would  give  you 
pleasure;  I  stayed,  therefore,  from  the  opera^  that  I 
might  have  the  pleasure  of  writing  it    Yours,  ever, 

H.  CLIFFOaOw 


LETTER  LXXIV. 
tiADt  Diana  Franklin  to  Miss  H.  Clifford. 

ICr  DEAR  HORATIA,  Plimtom. 

I  HAVK  bad  hints,  in  various  letters  from  London,  rei' 
specting  the  attentions  which  have  been  of  late  paid  to 
you  by  the  earl  of  Deanport )  but,  as  you  never  men* 
Ikmed  that  nobleman  In  jrour  own  letters,  I  took  it  for 
granted  that  my  correspondents  had  mistaken  the  usual 
politeness  of  a  man  of  high  birth  for  extraordinary  cour- 
tesies ;  therefore,  in  my  letters  to  you,  I  took  no  more 
notice  of  the  hints  than,  in  yours  to  me,  you  did  of  the 
attentions.  I  should,  probably,  have  continued  the  same 
conduct,  had  I  not  received  a  letter  from  your  uncle  by 
the  last  post,  in  which  he  tells  me,  that,  though  at  one 
time  you  seemed  rather  pleased  with  the  preference  which 
the  earl  gave  you,  which  was  also  countenanced  by  the 
countess  his  mother,  you  have  since  declared  to  your 
aunt,  ^  that  you  were  determined  to  discourage  his  ad- 
dreaaes,  and  even  to  avoid  giving  him  any  opportunity  of 
making  them.' — ^Do  not  imagine,  my  dear,  that  I  mean  to 
impute  blame  to  you  for  not  consulting  your  relations  or 
friends  respecting  your  acceptance  of  a  man  whom  you 
felt  yourself  determined  to  reject,  in  case  he  should  make 
you  a  proposal  of  marriage.  I  think  it  rather  conform- 
able to  your  general  conduct,  that  you  waved  informing 
them  you  had  an  admirer  of  that  rank,  since  you  felt  no 
inclination  to  favour  his  addresses.  Many  young  ladies, 
eve^  if  they  had  come  to  the  same  resolution,  would  still 
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have  thought  they  derived  importRiice  from  having  it 
known  they  refused  such  an  offer. 

As  this  young  nobleman  has  been  represented  to  me, 
however,  as  remarkably  polite,  handsome,  accomplished, 
and  free  from  some  of  the  excesses  of  which  the  joung 
men  of  the  age  are  accused ;  and  as,  at  one  period,  yoa 
received  his  attentions  in  a  favourable  manner  ;  I  confess 
I  should  like  to  know  (provided  you  feel  no  reluctance  a* 
gainst  giving  me  the  information)  what  determined  yoa 
to  change  your  behaviour,  and  take  such  a  decided  reso- 
lution agunst  him. 

I  have  tried  to  account  for  this  by  various  conjectures; 
and  particularly  by  one,  which  nothing  but  the  strongest 
proofs  of  attachment  and  affection  to  me,  which  you  hare 
on  different  occasions  evinced,  joined  to  the  indignatioa 
you  feel  against  all  whom  you  have  reason  to  believe  are 
ill-disposed  towards  me,  could  have  raised  in  my  mind- 
It  is,  that  the  coldness  which  has  long  existed  between 
Xiady  Deanport  and  me  may  have  had  weight  in  deter« 
mining  you  on  this  occasion.  If  there  is  any  foundatioa 
for  this  conjecture,  I  beg  that  every  thing  of  that  nature 
may  be  thrown  out  of  the  scale ;  for,  whatever  prejudices 
agunst  me  may  have  arisen  on  her  ladyship^s  part,  thej 
would,  in  all  probability,  be  effaced  in  case  the  connectioa 
in  question  should  take  place ;  and,  even  although  no 
great  intimacy  should  ever  exist  between  her  and  me,  I 
should  still  feel  a  very  sensible  satisfaction  in  your  beiog 
advantageously  married. 

Notwithstanding  what  you  tell  me  of  the  agreeable  si- 
tuation of  the  marchioness  at  Richmond,  I  fear  she  will 
think  it  strange  that  I  have  been  so  long  without  waiting 
on  her.  On  other  accounts  my  absence  from  town  at  pre- 
sent  is  vexatious ;  but  I  plainly  perceive  that  my  leaving 
Mrs.  Denham  at  present  would  afflict  her  more  than  her 
weak  state  of  mind  and  body  could  bear. — I  must  not  pro- 
pose it  till  she  gains  a  little  more  strength  :  she  has  no 
other  friend.-^Adieu !  my  dear  Horatia. 


Pray  give  me  a  little  light  respecting  Lord  D. 


LETTER  LXXV. 
Miss  Hosatia  Clifford  to  Ladt  Diana  Fbakklik. 

ICY  DKA&  LADY  DIAKA,  Lomioiu 

u  ATI  KG  sometimes  heard  people  turned  into  ridicule  for 
liking  their  friends  advice,  whether  they  should  accept 
ir  reject  those  to  whom  they  were  already  married,  or  at 
east  fully  determined  to  marry,  I  thought  it  would  be 
equally  ridiculous  to  consult  mine  respecting  the  addresses 
if  a  man  whom,  in  case  of  his  ever  making  the  proposal  to 
He,  I  was  fully  resolved  to  refuse. 

I  am  happy  to  find  that  you  do  not  disapprove  of  this* 
)ut  you  wish  to  know  my  objections  to  a  man  of  high 
ank,  who  has  been  represented  to  you  as  handsome,  po« 
ite,  and  accomplished. — With  regard  to  the  first,  it  would 
m  afiectation  to  pretend  to  look  on  it  as  an  article  of  no 
reight ;  but  I  may  say,  with  truth,  that  when  I  perceive 
t  has  a  great  deal  with  the  man  himself,  it  has  very  little 
rith  me 

As  for  the  second,  I  do  consider  it  as  essential  to  the 
faaracter  of  a  gentleman  ;  and  I  know  that  Lord  Dean- 
KMTt  is  spoken  of,  by  some  people,  as  remarkably  polite. 
Without  troubling  you  with  my  precise  idea  of  that  term, 

shall  only  say,  that  I  dislike  his  lordship^s  kiud  of  po* 
iteness.  He  performs  the  common  civilities  of  society  as 
Fthey  were,  in  him,  acts  of  condescension.  His  air,  his 
;esture,  his  stately,  yet  obsequious  bows,  all  betray  a  no* 
ion  of  his  own  superiority. 

The  great  use  of  politeness,  as  my  dear  and  ever-la- 
Rented  father  explained  it  to  me,  is  to  correct  the  parti- 
lity,  and  check  the  rapacity,  of  self-love.  He  compared 
N>liteness  to  a  mask  with  the  features  of  benevolence,  by 
rhich  men  try  to  cover  the  deformity  of  selfishness.  Some 
rear  this  mask  so  awkwardly,  that  they  continually  show 
art  of  the  ugly  features  behind  it ;  others  let  it  fall  from 
heir  face  entirely,  by  too  profound  and  -too  frequent 
endings.  This  accident  has  frequently  bappened  in  my 
resence  to  the  noble  lord  in  question     He  who^  in  the 
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midst  of  the  homage-  he  pays  to  tlie  company^  plainly  dis- 
covers that  he  thinks  himself  superior  io  them  all,  certaiD- 
ly  defeats  the  purpose  of  politeness.  Such  a  man  is  like 
one  who,  in  the  very  act  of  obsequiously  bowing  to  ano- 
ther, is  all  the  while  admiring  his  own  attitudes,  in  a  mir- 
ror placed  behind  Uie  person  he  pretends  to  be  treating  to 
courteously. 

I  have  often  beheld  Lord  Deanport  acting  thi»  ridicu- 
lous part,  and,  all  the  time,  he  seemed  convinced  that  be 
was  admired  by  die  spectators  as  much  as  be  admired 
himself. 

I  tried  to  discover  on  what  his  own  admiration  could  be 
founded ;  for,  after  all,  a  man  must,  in  spite  of  the  ddu- 
sions  of  vanity,  know  something  of  himsel£  I  could  find 
out  nothing  on  which  he  could  possibly  rest  it,  unless  it 
were  his  figure  and  rank :  in  every  attainment  that  de- 
pends on  genius  and  exertion  he  must  be  sensible  of  de« 
ficiency.  This  consciousness  would  have  been  advantage- 
ous if  it  had  prompted  him  to  acquire  what  he  felt  the 
want  of.  It  has  had  no  such  effect  on  this  noble  lord: 
he  seems  only  solicitous  to  conceal  the  deficiences ;  and 
can  hear  with  complacency,  instead  of  blushes,  praise  for 
imputed  accomplishments ;  than  which  I  know  no  strong* 
er  proof  of  a  mean  mind.  Pride  on  account  of  qualities 
we  do  not  possess,  or  actions  we  never  performed,  b  pride 
which,  according  to  Pope'^s  expres«on,  ^  licks  the  dust* 
I  acknowledge,  at  the  same  time,  that  pride,  on  account 
of  high  birth,  is  natural  to  man :  and,  when  accompanied, 
as  it  often  is,  with  a  desire  of  imitating  the  example  of 
illustrious  ancestors,  it  is,  in  a  great  measure,  justifiable. 
But,  to  be  inflated  with  pride  on  account  of  being  de- 
scended from  those  to  whose  characters  our  own  has  no 
resemblance,  and  whose  example  we  never  attempt  to  fol- 
low, is,  in  my  opinion,  equally  absurd  and  ridiculous. 

From  what  I  have  had  opportunities  of  observing  in 
life,  I  am  led  to  think,  that  persons  bom  of  h^  rank  are 
in  general  more  unassuming,  and  possessed  of  greater  ease 
of  manner,  than  those  who  are  raised  to  the  same  rank  by 
marriage,  or  otherwise.    If  what  I  have  beard  of  the  lale 
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iOfd  Deanport  be  true,  hialordship  and  his  lady  were  in- 
tances  of  the  truth  of  this  remark ;  for  he  has  been  de« 
cribed  to  me  as  a  man  of  very  elegant  manners.  It  is  to 
le  regretted,  indeed,  that  the  politeness  and  elegance  of 
Banner,  which  generally  belongs  to  people  of  birth,  is  not 
Iways  accompanied  with  benerolence.  It  gave  me  pain, 
a  a  company  where  I  was  lately,  to  hear  it  asserted,  that 
be  late  Lord  Deanport  was,  with  all  his  politeness,  de- 
md  of  that  virtue ;  and  that  every  appearance  of  it  in  his 
onduct  proceeded  from  ostentation  and  vanity. 

To  return  to  your  letter,— you  have  been  informed, 
hat  at  one  time  I  behaved  to  Lord  Deanport  in  a  manner 
hat  made  people  imagine  that  his  addresses  were  agree* 
ble  to  me ;  and  you  wish  to  know  my  reasons  for  the  aU 
eration  that  afterwards  took  place  in  my  conduct.— I 
<wn  I  intended  to  have  concealed  this  from  you ;  but  the 
ndination  you  express  to  be  acquainted  with  the  whole  is 
Bore  than  sufficient  to  make  me  overcome  the  reluctance 

had  to  trouble  you  with  such  a  communication. 


N.  B.  The  rest  of  this  letter  consists  of  an  account  of 
ilias  CliiTord^s  first  acquaintance  with  Lord  Deanport,  the 
ude  manner  in  which  Lady  Deanport  had  behave'dto  her, 
he  manner  in  which  she  herself  had  retaliated,  the  altera-^ 
bn  that  took  place  in  her  ladyship^s  conduct ;  and  con-* 
ludes  with  an  account  of  Lord  Deanport^s  behaviour  at 
ir,  Darnley^s  :  but  as  this  narrative  is,  in  substance,  the 
une  with  what  is  contained  in  the  letters  addressed  to 
drs.  Sommers,  it  is  here  omitted. 


LETTER  LXXVL 
Lapt  Diana  Franklin  to  Miss  Hoeatia  CLiFFoa]>r 

MT  DEAR  HOEATIA, 

L  HAVE  considered,  very  attentively,  the  account  you  pvtr 
f  your  adventure  with  the  noble  lord,  and  every  other 

TOt.   VII.  2  J> 
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part  of  your  last  letter :  the  whole  is  written  Irith  ttiKt 
energy  and  sprightliness  which  belong  to  your  character. 
The  proofs  it  contains  of  that  generous  and  warm  friend- 
ship, which  has  long  been  a  source  of  happiness  to  me, 
affected  me  greatly ;  yet  I  must  acknowledge  that  some 
pain  was  mingled  with  the  pleasure  I  felt  in  the  perusal, 
from  the  idea  that  your  sensibility  to  whatever  concerns 
roe  has  led  you  a  little  out  of  the  direct  line  of  propriety, 
which  you  usually  pursue.  I  will  not  allow  your  warm 
affection  for  myself,  my  dearest  girl,  however  pleasing  to 
my  hearty  to  prevent  me  from  communicating  to  you  my 
real  sentiments,  when  I  find  the  least  thing  censurable  in 
any  part  of  your  conduct. 

Though  you  do  not  say  it,  yet  I  am  quite  certain  that 
the  manner  in  which  you  have  heard  that  Lady  Deanport 
expressed  herself,  regarding  me,  provoked  you  more  thin 
her  insolence  to  yourself;  yet  your  own  observation  might 
have  convinced  you  that  such  intemperate  expressions  tre 
more  hurtful  to  the  people  who  use  them  than  to  those 
they  mean  to  injure,  and  are  best  answered  by  silent  coO' 
tempt. 

I  will  not  take  upon  me  to  decide  whether  your  remark 
on  the  manners  of  people  bom  to  high  rank,  compared  to 
those  of  persons  raised  to  it,  be  well  founded  or  not;  but 
I  can  assure  you  tbat  the  construction  you  heard  put  on 
the  late  earl  of  Deanporf  s  conduct  is  equally  uncharitable 
and  unjust.  I  had  the  honour  of  his  acquaintance ;  and 
I  always  thought  him  a  man  of  real  politeness  and  bene- 
volence. Nothing  can  display  a  more  malicious  turn  of 
mind  than  a  disposition  to  put  bad  constructions  on  actions 
which  naturally  would  bear  good  ones.  When  a  person 
takes  trouble,  and  puts  himself  to  expense,  not  in  giving 
sumptuous  entertainments  to  the  great  and  powerful,  but 
in  relieving  the  wants,  and  preparing  some  comforts  to  the 
poorest  and  most  wretched  class  of  our  fellow-creatures, 
Iiow  ungenerous  is  it  to  assert,  or  insinuate,  that  this  pro- 
ceeds from  any  unbecoming  motive !-— yet  I  have  heard 
the  annual  entertainment  provided  at  Portman  Sqiuur, 
for  the  poor  chimney-sweepers  of  the  capital^  imputed  to 
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rnniiy  ftnd  ostentation.  The  imputation  gave  me  a  Tery 
unfayourable  impression  of  the  person  who  made  it,  with- 
out, in  the  smallest  degree,  diminishing  my  esteem  for  the 
institutor,  whose  enlightened  mind  may  exult  in  the  re« 
flection  that  her  benevolent  festival  diffuses  more  enjoy- 
ment  than  all  the  luxurious  entertainments  that  are  wast- 
ed, on  sated  wealth,  from  the  beginning  of  the  year  to  the 
end. 

In  these  sentiments,  my  dear  Horatia,  I  am  persuaded 
you  join  with  me :  but  I  fear  we  differ  a  little  in  our  no* 
tions  of  the  manner  in  which  you  resented  Lady  Dean- 
port^s  rudeness.  Instead  of  despising  a  behaviour  which 
dishonoured  her,  not  you,  perceiving  that  she  was  alarm- 
ed at  her  son^s  attentions  to  you,  although  you  had  re- 
ceived them  before  with  coldness,  you  now  seemed  to  re» 
lish  them,  and  assumed  an  air  of  complaisance  to  him, 
merely  to  vex  and  tease  her,  without  regarding  the  con- 
struction he  would  put  on  an  alteration  in  your  behavi- 
our, so  flattering  to  him.  I  greatly  suspect,  that  if  any 
improper  sentiment,  respecting  you,  ever  suggested  itself 
to  the  mind  of  Lord  Deanport,  it  was  at  this  time ;  and 
that  he  never  would  have  dared  to  have  behaved  to  you 
as  he  did,  when  he  found  you  alone  at  your  uncle's,  if 
the  sudden  alteration  in  your  manner  had  not  encouraged 
him. 

How  can  his  conduct  be  otherwise  accounted  for  P— 
How  came  he  to  change  his  behaviour  to  you,  immediate- 
ly after  you  changed  yours  to  him  ? — He  then  ventured 
on  freedoms  he  had  never  risked  before.  Why  did  he 
not  make  a  proposal  of  marriage  when  he  found  you 
alone  ? — he  never  could  expect  a  more  favourable  oppor- 
tunity. Instead  of  this,  he  began  to  take  unbecoming 
liberties.  It  is  clear,  my  dear  Horatia,  that  the  man  put 
a  libertine  construction  on  the  alteration  of  your  behaviour 
to  him.  This  alteration  consisted  not  only  in  its  being 
expressive  of  more  kindness  than  formerly,  but  also  of 
more  than  you  really  felt.  His  subsequent  conduct  is 
one  proof,  among  ten  thousand,  of  the  construction  which 
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men  put  on  a  coquettish  behariour  in  women.  Thii  is 
not  unworthy  of  your  serious  attention,  my  lovely  youi^ 
friend.  Pray  dbserve  :-«The  same  man,  who  had  always 
treated  you  with  the  most  respectful  politeness,  takes  free^ 
doms  which  shock  you,  the  moment  that  someth'mg  of 
coquetry  intermingles  with  your  behaviour  to  him ;  and, 
as  soon  as  you  reassume  your  natural  character,  and  the 
dignity  of  a  virtuous  woman,  he  is  overawed,  disconcert- 
ed, and,  in  the  humblest  tone,  begs  forgiveness. 

Though  I  am  not  at  all  uneasy  at  being  called  an  old 
maid,  I  should  be  sorry  to  be  thought  a  prude ;  parti* 
cularly  if  great  austerity  be  implied  in  the  word  :  yet  I 
would  much  rather  be  a  prude  than  a  coquette. 

It  will  be  said,  that  a  coquette  may  be  a  virtuous  wo- 
man ; — she  only  amuses  herself  by  attracting  the  atten* 
tion  of  men,  and  deceiving  them  with  false  hopes.  I  am 
not  now  speaking  of  that  playful  and  thoughtless  coque- 
try which  has  no  object  beyond  drawing  a  little  admira- 
tion ;  of  that  spec  es  of  coquetry  nothing  need  be  said, 
but  that  it  is  sometimes  a  dangerous  game,  and  that  tbe 
object  it  aims  at  may  be  better  attained  by  other  meaD& 
But  of  the  other  kind  of  coquetry,  I  own,  my  opinion  is 
very  different. 

Deceiving  men  with  false  hopes  ! — Hopes  of  what  na- 
ture?—What  do  you  think  of  this,  my  dear,  as  an  oc- 
cupation for  a  virtuous  woman  ?  For  my  own  part,  so 
little  of  a  prude  am  I,  that  I  do  not  think  that  a  woman 
of  the  town  is  a  vast  deal  more  reprehensible. 

I  am  sensible,  my  dear  Horatia,  that  you  despise  real 
coquetry.  The  alteration  of  your  behaviour  to  the  young 
lord  flowed  from  a  different  source :  but,  though  differ- 
ent, it  was  not  perfectly  pure.  You  wished  to  punish 
the  insolence  of  Lady  Deanport,  and  the  childish  im- 
pertiomce  of  the  two  other  women,  by  making  them  be- 
lieve that  you  had  some  partiality  for  the  noble  lord,  and 
that  you  intended  to  accomplish  what  they  dreaded. 
This,  in  my  opinion,  was  not  only  improper,  but  super- 
fluous :  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  overlooked  the 
malevolence  of  all  the  three.    Envy  and  malevolence  con- 
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tain  their  own  punishment ;  for,  while  those  women  seem- 
ed so  merry,  at  your  eipense,  they  were,  in  reality,  feel- 
ing more  pain  than  they  gave.  Besides,  my  dear,  you 
ought  to  have  recollected  that  you  were  not  only  deoetv- 
ifig  them,  but  also  Lord  Deanport,  who,  at  that  period, 
had  given  you  no  cause  of  offence. 

However  displeased  Lady  Deanport  may  have  been 
with  her  son^s  attentions  to  you,  it  appears  that  she  is  of  a 
different  way  of  thinking  now.  This,  I  confess,  I  do  not 
perfectly  understand :  but,  since  you  have  ranked  his  lord* 
ship  among  the  polite  gentlemen  who  are  bowing  to  the 
pretty  fellow  in  the  glass,  while  they  pretend  to  be  mak- 
mg  obeisance  to  the  company,  I  am  convinced  she  has  no 
reason  to  dread  that  he  ever  will  be  the  husband  of  my 
Horatia  Clifford.     Adieu  !     Yours,  a£Qectionately^ 

DIANA  FSANXLIK. 


LETTER  LXXVII. 
Miss  Horatia  Clifford  to  Lady  Diana  Franklin. 

MY  dear  lady  DIANA,  SouffUmry^Park,  Surry. 

JL  HE  day  after  sending  my  last  letter  to  you,  I  accom- 
panied Mr.  Darnley  and  my  aunt  to  this  place.  They 
had  expressed  a  wish  to  pass  a  few  days  with  their  friends, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tranquil.  Sometime  this  month  I  press- 
ed them  to  put  their  intention  into  immediate  execution, 
while  the  marchioness  remained  at  Richmond,  that  I 
might  not  be  absent  when  she  should  return  to  town.  I 
wished  also  to  have  no  chance  of  meeting  Lord  Deanport 
for  some  time  at  least. 

We  have  passed  some  days,  very  agreeably,  with  this 
family.  What  can  be  more  agreeable  than  living  with 
benevolent  people,  of  elegant  manners,  cultivated  minds, 
and  accommodating  tempers;  fond  of  each  other,  and 
esteemed  by  their  neighbours  ? 

We  intended  to  have  remained  some  time  longer ;  but 
I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  my  brother.  He  has 
been  already  three  days  in  London ;  and  my  uncle,  per« 
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ceiving  that  I  was  impatient  to  see  hiin,  and,  unwilling  to 
let  me  go  to  town  alone,  we  are  all  to  leave  this  place  to- 
morrow morning.  His  servant  brought  your  letter  thia 
evening*  I  can  have  no  chance  of  sleeping  until  I  an- 
swer it.  I  will  frankly  tell  you,  my  dear  Lady  Diana, 
that  some  parts  of  it  vex  me.  I  cannot  subscribe  to  your 
doctrine  of  bearing  injuries  without  retaliation,  under  the 
refined  pretence  of  despising  them,  or  on  the  suppodtion 
that  the  aggressor  will  be  sufficiently  punished  by  the 
punful  sensations  which  malevolence  excites. 

What  sensations  malevolence  excites  none  but  wicked 
people  can  precisely  know ;  but  we  see  them  exult^  and 
express  pleasure,  in  the  pain  they  give  to  others.  This 
is  not  easily  to  be  borne,  particularly  by  those  they  in- 
jure ;  nor  do  I  see  sufiicient  reason  for  not  retorting  upoq 
theqn,  and  making  them  feel  in  their  turn. 

This  is  absolutely  requisite  for  preserving  the  peace  of 
society :  forbearance  provokes  fresh  insults. 

I  could  put  you  in  mind,  my  dear  madam,  of  various 
instances,  in  which  your  having  despised  the  darts  of  ma- 
lignity, and  remained  passive,  has  only  served  to  draw 
from  your  enemies  a  fresh  s}iower,  dipped  in  sharper 
poison  than  the  former, 

It  is  true,  the  point  fell  blunted  to  the  ground,  and  the 
poison  had  no  effect ;  but  the  aggressors  were  equally  cri- 
minal ;  and  their  remaining  unpunished  will  render  them 
still  more  ready  to  make  new  attacks  on  you  or  others. 

You  will  say,  that  we  are  enjoined  to  forgive  our  ene-. 
nies.  I  cannot  think  that  precept  is  to  be  understood  in 
the  literal  sense,  and  to  the  extent  you  do ;  for  those  who 
contend  for  this  entire  forgiveness  still  think  it  their  du« 
ty  to  give  testimony  against  their  injurers,  and  to  deliver 
them  up  to  the  cognisance  of  law.  I  am  persuaded, 
therefore,  that  this  precept  is  wrong  interpreted.  When 
the  injuvf r  expresses  sorrow  or  contrition,  tio  mortal  would 
be  more  ready  to  forgive  than  I ;  and,  if  those  who  had 
injured  me  were  fallen  into  misfortune  and  misery,  I  hope 
I  should  have  no  hesitation  in  endeavouring  to  relieve 
^cm ;  but  to  allow  an  arrogant  woman  to  insult  and 
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tread  upon  me,  as  if  I  were  a  wonoy  without  using  the 
privilege  which  even  worms  use,  is  a  degree  of  patience 
and  long  suflTering  which  I  cannot  attiun. 

Besides,  though  it  is  written  that  we  ought  to  forgive 
our  own  enemies,  yet  it  is  nowhere  written  that  we  are 
bound  to  forgive  the  enemies  of  our  friends*-— No,  my 
dearest  Lady  Diana,  I  have  endeavoured  to  imitate  you 
in  many  things,  particularly  in  that  attachment  to  your 
friends,  which  remains  unshaken,  not  only  by  their  er^- 
n>rs,  but  (and  this  is  stiil  more  rare)  even  by  their  mis- 
fortunes, it  never  will  be  in  my  power,  from  the  heart,  to 
forgive  those  who  calumniate,  and  show  an  inclination  to 
injure,  the  persons  I  love  and  reverence. 

The  construction  which,  you  say,  may  be  put  on  co- 
quetry, never  occurred  to  me  before.  Acquitting  me  en- 
tirely of  it,  in  that  sense  of  the  word,  you  still  accuse  me 
of  having  deceived  Lord  Deanport,  by  listening  to  his  ad- 
dresses with  an  air  of  greater  satisfaction  than  I  had  done 
before ; — but  you  forget  that  I  told  you,  in  my  last,  my 
dear  Lady  Diana,  that,  after  he  expressed  a  desire  to  serve 
Mrs.  Denham^s  family,  I  really  felt  more  good*will  to  the 
man;  and,  though  I  still  continued  to  put  a  just  value 
on  the  silly  things  he  whispered  in  my  ear,  yet  they  did 
not  create  the  same  disgust  as  formerly  (-—so  that  very 
little  deceit  can  be  laid  to  my  charge  on  that  aocount: 
And  as  for  the  attentions  I  shewed  him,  immediately  af- 
ter Lady  Deanport  and  the  Moysjtons  had  behaved  with 
such  rudeness  to  me,  if  you  had  been  present  to  see  how 
much  my  complai&am^e  disconcerted  her  ladyship,  teased 
the  aunt  and  niec^,  and  set  the  whole  three  9l  Jidgeiiing^ 
I  am  convinced  you  would  have  been  very  much  enter- 
tained ;  and,  I  cannot  help  being  still  of  opinion,  that  the 
entertainment  was  a  very  innocent  one. 

As  for  the  effect  which  any  harmless  gaiety  of  mine 
may  have  on  him,  or  on  any  presumptuous  fool  or  liber- 
tine' whatever,  I  do  not  think  myself  at  all  answerable  for 
it.  Your  ladyship,  however,  may  be  in  the  right  in  sup- 
posing that  the  small  alteration  in  my  conduct  produced 
tbe  audacity  of  his ;  and  that  idea  will,  vou  may  be  qsm 
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cared,  keep  me  on  my  guCkrd,  to  prevent  hu  having  any 
opportunity  of  renewing  it  in  future. 

Whether  the  change  in  Lady  Deanport'^s  behaviour  it 
a  complete  proof  of  her  having  no  displeasure  at  her  son's 
attentions  to  me,  as  your  ladydiip  supposes,  is  what  I  cap* 
not  determine :  nor  can  I  comprehend  from  what  motive 
she  acts ::— but  of  this  I  am  certain,  that  I  wish  to  have 
no  farther  intercourse  of  any  kind  with  him,  and  as  httle 
as  possible  with  her  ladyship. 

Having  now  said  every  thing  I  wished,  oil  certun  ex- 
pressions in  your  letter,  which,  I  own,  hurt  me  a  little,  I 
shall  go  to  bed  and  dream  of  my  meeting  with  William, 
instead  of  dreaming  of  those  same  expressions,  as  I  cer- 
tainly should  have  done,  had  I  not  told  you  all  that  was 
on  my  heart. 

Farewell !  my  dearest  Lady  Diana.  Continue  to  love 
your  own 

HORATIA  CLIFFOSP. 


LETTER  LXXVIII. 
James  Grindill,  Esq.  to  the  Countess  o^Deanpoat. 


MY  DEAR  COUNTESS,  jftjrj^  SomA  Wda. 

±  DID  not  imagine  that  the  devil  himself  could  have  con- 
trived any  thing  more  vexatious  to  me  than  that  which 
was  the  subject  of  my  last  letter* 

I  now  find  that  I  have  under-rated  the  deviPs  talents: 
—he  has  improved  on  his  last  by  a  new  invention  to  tor- 
inent  me ;  and  he  instigates  the  very  person,  from  whom 
I  expected  relief  in  the  midst  of  my  sufferings,  to  point  it 
against  me  with  the  most  infernal  energy. 

I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  Lord  Deanport,  full 
of  reproaches.  He  accuses  roe  of  exciting  your  ladyship 
to  tease  him  to  form  connections  which  he  loaths,  and  to 
prejudice  him  against  persons  he  loves.  He  advises  me 
to  take  no  farther  concern  in  his  affairs,  but  to  look  after 
my  own,  adding,  with  an  infernal  sneer,  *  that  he  under^ 
Sfands  they  require  my  uimt^i  aiiaUum!     He  does  not 
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eondescend  to  explain  the  cause  of  his  ilKhumour ;  but 
Townly  informs  me,  <  that  Lord  Deanport  had  fuled  in 
the  execution  of  his  instructions,  had  made  a  premature 
and  feeble  attack  on  the  damsel,  by  which,  instead  of  car- 
rying her  in  his  own  terms,  he  had  discovered  to  her  that 
die  could  have  him  on  hers ;  and,  in  consequence  of  this, 
die  had  beaten  him  out  of  his  pursuit,  and  dismissed  him 
ftom  her  presence,  with  all  the  dignity  of  the  heroine  of 
a  romance ;  which  has  enraged  him  against  me,  made 
him  break  with  Townly,  and  rendered  him  more  her  ad« 
mirer  than  before.**— Townly  adds,  <  that  he  is  fully  con- 
TOioed  that  the  next  news  I  shall  hear  of  them  will  be 
dieir  marriage ;  for  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  a  woman 
of  so  much  address  as  Miss  Clifford  has  shown  herself  to 
be,  will,  to  prevent  accidents  and  anticipate  his  repent- 
«nce,  take  care  to  have  the  ceremony  performed  as  soon 
after  the  proposal  as  possible/ 

I  dare  swear  he  has  already  made  the  proposal,  and 
that  his  lordship^s  fury  against  me  is  in  consequence  of 
an  explanation  and  treaty  with  the  lady« 

This  is  the  more  likely,  as  Townly  informs  me  that 
Miss  Clifford's  brother  is  returned  from  abroad,  and, 
flince  his  arrival  at  London,  has  been  much  with  his  lord- 
ahip. — I  know  they  were  intimate  formerly. 

This,  unquestionably,  is  an  unfortunate  business,  and 
much  to  be  regretted.  Notliing  could  have  been  more 
wisely  arranged  than  your  ladyship^s  scheme  of  uniting 
him  to  Miss  Moyston,  She  would  have  been  easily  guid- 
ed by  your  ladyship ;  her  immense  fortune  would  have 
enabled  him  to  be  useful  to  his  friends ;  and  she  would 
have  enjoyed  about  as  much  of  his  affections  as  Miss  Clif- 
ford will  do  half  a  year  hence.  These  considerations  are, 
DO  doubt,  painful.  My  fear  that  they  may  make  too  deep 
an  impression  on  a  mind  of  such  exquisite  sensibility  as 
that  of  your  ladyship,  and,  perhaps,  prompt  you  to  a  con- 
duct inconsistent  with  your  usual  prudence  and  lasting 
interest,  is  the  cause  of  my  submitting  the  following  sug« 
gestions  to  your  calm  consideration. 

In  the  present  state  of  Lord  DcanpcMTt^t  mind,  he  is  not 
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to  be  reasoned  with.  Opposition  to  what  he  seems  so  de« 
tennined  on  would  be  vain,  and  might  provoke  him  to 
measures  highly  distressing  to  your  ladyship.  If  I  ru 
member  rights  the  additional  thousand  pounds  ofjoiiUure  ii 
not  as  yet  confirmed  hjf  an  irrevocaUt  deed. 

Your  ladyship  has  already  condescended  to  make  ad« 
vanccs  to  Miss  Clifibrd.  Though  this  was  done  witB  dif- 
ferent prospects  than  exist  at  present,  yet  it  will  be  high<^ 
ly  expedient  to  continue  the  same  conduct,  and  let  her 
carry  her  point ;  she  cannot  fdl  being  greatly  flattered. 
Her  influence  with  Lord  Deanport  will  b^  without  any 
limits  wh'de  it  lasts — but  it  will  not  last  long  after  their 
inarriage.  You  may  apply  that  interval  to  an  important 
use.  The  young  lady  is  of  a  careless  disposition  respect* 
ing  money :  the  least  hint,  if  you  are  on  friendly  termf 
with  her,  will  make  h^r  eager  to  fix  the  affair  of  thejointr 
ure — vanity  will  hurry  her  on  to  it.  The  time  will  come, 
no  doubt,  when  she  will  repent  it ;  and  that  time  will  be 
when  his  lordship  begins  to  feel  remorse  for  having  pre- 
ferred her  to  Miss  Moyston.  He  will  regret,  at  the  same 
time,  v^ry  probably,  the  augpientation  of  your  jointure ; 
but  it  will  then  be  too  late, 

Fropi  what  I  have  heard  of  Miss  Clifibrd,  I  am  con- 
vinced that,  while  she  lives  on  good  terms  with  her  hus- 
band, she  will  allow  no  other  person  to  have  the  manage- 
ment of  him  :  but  they  will  not  live  on  good  terms  a  vtst 
while.  Her  beauty,  which,  whatever  other  qualities  she 
may  possess,  is  the  opiy  one  that  he  values,  will  soon  be> 
come  familiar  to  him.  Women,  whom  at  present  he  con- 
siders as  less  handsome,  will  then  appear  more  beautiful 
than  her.  He  will  neglect  her;  she  will  despise  him, 
without  taking  the  trouble  to  conceal  it ;  in  consequence 
of  whiph  he  vpW  hate  her.  Your  ladyship  will  then  seize 
(lie  reins ;  and  may,  with  prudent  management  and  ad- 
dress, govern  him  for  life. 

I  heartily  hope  that  your  admirable  good  sense  will  pre- 
vent the  recollection  of  Miss  Clifibrd^s  former  insolence 
from  precluding,  or  even  retarding,  a  line  of  conduct  so 
strongly  required' by  the  present  circumstances.     Let  oo^ 
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XAxr  pride  be  at  all  alarmed  by  this  behaviour.  Please  to 
eooUect,  that  by  acting  as  I  advise,  so  far  from  submit* 
iog  to  Miss  Clifford,  you  arc  using  her  a*}  a  mere  tool  for 
iffecting  your  own  purposes.  Though  I  desire  you  to 
»DciIiate  the  mind  of  the  girl  by  every  appearance  of  af« 
ection,  you  cannot  think  I  have  an  idea  tbat  your  lady- 
(hip  should  abate  the  least  portion  of  the  genuine  hatred 
fou  fipel  against  her,  and  which  you  may  rely  on  my  as- 
fisting  you  to  gratify,  at  a  proper  opportunity,  by  any 
lafe  means  which  you  may  propose. 

Your  ladyship  knows  of  what  importance  his  lordship^s 
favour  is  to  me,  particularly  after  the  diabolical  dispensa* 
tion  that  has  lately  taken  place :  you  cannot  doubt,  therc^ 
fore,  of  my  having  adopted  the  plan  I  recommend.  Not- 
withstanding the  stinging  severity  of  some  expressions 
in  bis  letter  to  me,  I  have  answered  in  a  style  calculated 
to  remove  his  respntment : — in  the  language  of  self-con*- 
demnation,  I  retract  every  insinuation  against  the  purity 
of  Miss  Clifford's  character  and  the  lustre  of  her  beauty — 
I  pretend  to  have  Just  received  the  most  delightful  ac« 
count  of  that  young  lady's  disposition  from  a  person  who 
bad  knowiHier  from  her  childhood  :  no  accomplishment 
or  quality  that  can  render  a  woman  amiable  is  omitted.— 
X  hope  he  will  show  her  my  letter. — I  take  due  notice  of 
his  discernment  in  preferring  her  to  such  a  vulgar  dowdy 
86  Miss  Moyston»  and  selecting  such  a  genuine  jewel  from 
the  counterfeits  that  glister  in  every  assembly.  This 
would  be  thought  too  sudden  a  wheel,  and  too  strong  a 
dpse  of  flattery,  by  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the 
real  reach  of  hi^  disceirnipcnt,  and  his  capacity  in  swal- 
lowing praise. 

I  hope  soon  to  havp  the  honour  of  throwing  myself  at 
the  feet  of  yo\ir  ladyship ;  being,  with  the  sincerest  an4 
most  inviolable  attachment,  your  faithful,  Sid 

J.  CniNDILL. 

P.  S.  I  saw  a  gentleman  yesterday  who  had  just  ar^ 
irived  from  London :  he  told  me  that  he  had  seen  your 
ladyship  at  an  assembly  with  Mrs.  Demure ;  he  gav^  ipe 
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the  pleasure  of  knowing  that  you  looked  charmingly :  be 
also  commended  her  appearance.  But  I  could  not  help 
smiling  when  he  added*-'  that  what  struck  him  most  was 
the  looks  of  mutual  affection  that  passed  between  you  and 
that  lady  :'  he  said  <  it  afforded  him  real  pleasure  to  see 
such  genuine  marks  of  friendship,  as,  he  was  persuaded, 
existed  between  you.' 

From  the  account  with  which  you  once  favoured  me  of 
that  lady,  it  is  pretty  evident  that  this  gentleman  is  no 
very  accurate  physiognomist. 


LETTER  LXXIX. 

Mrs.  Berkley  to  Lady  Diana  Franrlin. 


DEAR  lady  DIANA, 

X  INTENDED  to  havc  doDC  mysclf  the  honour  of  waiting 
on  you ;  but  am  prevented  by  a  threatening  of  my  old 
complaint ;  which  obliges  me  to  trouble  you  with  this  let- 
ter :  the  subject  of  which  I  shall  acquaint  you  with  in  as 
few  words  as  I  can. 

My  nephew,  Mr.  Carelton,  I  find,  is  greatly  smitten 
with  your  young  friend  Miss  Clifford.  Indeed,  I  am  not 
surprised  at  it ;  for,  though  I  understand  she  has  no  such 
fortune  as  could  be  a  temptation  to  him,  yet,  I  must  con- 
fess, that  a  lovelier  or  genteeler  young  woman  I  have  sel* 
dom  seen,  either  in  Devonshire,  London,  or  anywhere 
else. 

He  informs  me,  that  his  intention,  when  last  in  Lon- 
don, was  to  have  mentioned  this  matter  to  Miss  Cliflbrd^s 
uncle,  Mr.  Darnley ;  of  whom,  by  the  way,  every  body, 
almost  without  exception,  speaks  well :  but,  understand- 
ing that  the  earl  of  Deanport  was  at  that  time  paying 
his  addresses  to  her,  he  thought  it  most  prudent  to  denst 
But,  since  he  came  to  the  country,  he  has  received  a  let- 
ter from  one  of  his  friends  in  London,  assuring  him  that 
his  lordship's  suit  is  now  entirely  at  an  end.  As  soon, 
therefore,  as  my  nephew  has  concluded  the  business  which 
brought  him  to  the  country,  I  have  reason  to  believe  that 
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le  intends  to  return  directly  to  London,  with  a  view  to 
lay  his  addresses  to  Miss  Clifibrd. 

I  can  assure  your  ladyship,  that,  both  from  what  I  saw, 
ind  from  what  I  have  heard  you  and  others  relate,  of  that 
jfoung  lady,  I  most  heartily  wish  he  may  succeed.  The 
chief  consideration,  which  renders  tliis  at  all  doubtful  to 
me,  is  her  having  refused  Lord  Deanport;  because  it 
rarely  happens  that  a  simple  gentlewoman  refuses  to  marry 
an  earl ;  and  the  reason  is  plain,— -though  men  have  vari« 
ous  methods  of  being  made  lords,  marriage  is  the  only 
means  by  which  spinsters  can  be  made  ladies.  But  Miss 
Clifford's  refusing  him  may  have  proceeded  from  her  hav- 
ng  a  prepossession  for,  or  being  under  an  insurmountable 
mgagement  with,  another.  If  either  of  those  happens  to 
je  the  case,  I  should  take  it  as  a  great  favour,  and  yet 
lot  greater,  I  hope,  than  your  friendship  for  me  will  in- 
line you  to  bestow,  to  give  me  a  hint  of  it. 

My  reason  for  making  this  request  I  will  frankly  tell 
x>  your  ladyship.  About  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  when 
ny  nephew  was  only  twenty  years  of  age,  he  fell  despe- 
■ately  in  love  with  a  lady,  five  years,  at  least,  older  than 
limself,  but  still  a  good  deal  admired  for  her  beauty ; 
rho,  after  having  encouraged  his  addresses  some  months, 
married  a  rich  West-India  merchant,  to  whom  she  said 
ihe  had  been  engaged  from  her  childhood. 

In  consequence  of  this,  my  nephew  fell  into  a  dejec* 
ion  of  spirits,  which  alarmed  all  his  friends,  and  parti- 
rularly  myself,  who  have  the  most  affectionate  regard  for 
lim,— as  well  I  may,  for  a  better  disposed  young  man,  I 
fill  venture  to  say,  England  cannot  boast. 

My  nephew  succeeded  to  the  great  Wiltshire  estate  the 
fcar  immediately  after,  though  there  had  been  no  less 
lian  two  lives  between  him  and  it  at  the  time  when  the 
ady  preferred  her  merchant,  who,  by  the  way,  has  since 
)eeome  a  bankrupt,  which  made  her,  no  doubt,  griev- 
ously repent  having  refused  my  nephew.  I  do  not  men« 
ion  this  from  any  satisfaction  it  gives  me,  for  I  hope  I 
im  a  better  Christian  than  to  rejoice  in  any  person's 
aisfortune ;  but  I  cannot  help  thinkings  that  whatever 
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pain  and  remorse  this  woman  may  experience,  she  well 
deserves  it,  as  a  just  punishment  for  her  folly. 

To  cure  him  of  love,  my  nephew  was  advised  to  turn 
bis  head  to  politics,  because  they  usually  beget  hatreds 
He  accordingly  obtained  a  seat  in  parliament,  applied 
his  mind  to  public  affairs,  and  his  spirits  have  ever  unce 
been  rising  in  proportion  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country* 

With  regard  to  both  his  own  estates,  I  believe  I  need 
not  inform  your  ladyship,  that,  taken  together,  they  are 
considerably  more  valuable  than  Lord  Deanport\  and 
they  are  quite  clear  of  debts  and  encumbrances.  I  know 
that  your  ladyship  regards  titles  and  estate  as  of  less  im- 
portance than  a  good  character :  and  I  dare  say  you  hare 
inspired  the  same  sentiments  into  your  young  friend,  who 
has  been  for  some  years  in  a  manner  what  Lady  Mincing 
calls  your  eieve. 

I  shall  therefore  give  you  my  nephew's  character  in  a 
few  words.  He  is  a  stout  comely  youth,  of  twenty*nine 
years  of  age ;  rather  full-faced  ;  and  in  person  what  Ladj 
Mincing,  who  often  prefers  a  French  word  to  an  English, 
would  call  embonpoint,  though  plump,  in  my  ojunkW} 
would  do  as  well. 

He  is  good-natured  and  obliging,  having  alwajrs,  from 
his  youth,  done  to  the  best  of  his  abilities  what  his  near- 
est relations  desired  him  to  do ;  which,  your  ladyship 
will  admit,  is  a  valuable  disposition  in  a  husband ;  because, 
when  a  man  is  married,  his  wife  becomes  his  nearest  re- 
lation. 

He  is  of  a  sedate  temper,  and  solid  understanding, 
though  given  to  silence  through  modesty.  He  never 
spoke  in  the  House  of  Commons  but  once ;  when,  in  the 
middle  of  a  debate,  a  certain  noisy  member,  looking  ac- 
cidentally at  him,  bellowed,  *  Hear  !  hear  !  hear  f — to 
which  my  nephew  calmly  replied,  *  /  never  do  any  thing 
else,  sir  ;*  which  immediately  got  the  applause  of  the 
whole  house,  and  showed  that  he  could  speak  to  the  pur- 
pose when  he  pleased. 

My  nephew  is  rather  charitabFe  to  the  poor  than  other- 
wise, which,  I  know,  is  a  quality  particularly  esteemed 


by  your  ladyship ;  and,  I  dare  say,  he  will  be  more  so 
still,  if  Miss  Clifford  desires  him. 

Your  ladyship  may  have  heard  it  laid  to  my  nephew'^s 
charge,  that  he  never  applies  to  the  people  in  power,  with 
whom  he  has  influence,  in  favour  of  any  of  his  poor 
friends  or  acquaintance.  This  is  very  true ;  but  it  does 
not  proceed  from  want  of  good-will  to  the  people,  but 
merely  because,  as  he  needs  nothing  for  himself,  he  does 
not  choose  to  be  laid  under  any  kind  of  obligation.  As 
be  keeps  a  remarkable  good  table,  is  extremely  hospitable, 
and  represents  one  of  the  oldest  families  in  the  county, 
few  men  are  more  respected. 

Having  now,  using  the  freedom  of  an  old  acquaintance, 
represented  those  things  to  your  ladyship,  I  renew  my 
request,  that  if  you  know  (and  nobody  is  so  likely  to 
know  it  as  yourself)  of  Miss  Clifford's  being  engaged  to 
another  man,  you  will  be  so  obliging  as  to  acquaint  me, 
that  I  may  prevent  my  nephew  from  embarking  in  a  hope- 
less project,  and  being  subjected  to  a  mortification  similar 
to  that  from  which  he  suffered  so  severely  on  a  former  oc- 
casion. 

But,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  dear  young  lady  is  entire* 
ly  disengaged,  my  nephew  will  immediately  set  out  for 
London,  to  pay  his  addresses  to  her,  in  the  hopes  that 
you  will  promote  his  suit  with  your  influence :— *in  doing 
which,  your  ladyship  will  not  only  most  particularly  o» 
bilge  an  old  friend ;  but  also,  as  1  am  firmly  persuaded, 
greatly  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  the  young  lady. 

I  beg  you  will  present  my  best  compliments  to  Mrs. 
Denham,  whom  every  body  must  think  exceedingly  lucky, 
in  the  midst  of  her  misfortunes,  in  having  a  friend  like 
you.  I  remain,  your  ladyship^s  most  sincere  friend,  and 
obedient  servant, 

A.  BERKLSY. 
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LETTER  LXXX. 
Lady  Diaka  Feanklik  to  Miss  Horatia  Cliffoeo. 


If  you  were  as  determined  to  Ihre  single  as  I  am,  my 
dear  Horatia,  you  would  find  it  more  difficult  to  adhere 
to  your  resolution  than  I  ever  did ;  because  a  greater 
number  of  people  are  interested  in  persuading  you  to  a- 
bandon  it.  No  sooner  have  you  dismissed  one  suitor  than 
another  appears.  I  have  just  received  the  inclosed  letter 
from  my  old  acquaintance  Mrs.  Berkley.— I  do  not  re- 
member ever  to  have  seen  the  gentleman ;  but  I  have 
often  heard  him  spoken  of  as  a  very  worthy  man.  Eveiy 
body  agrees  in  his  being  extremely  good-natured ,  modest, 
and  by  no  means  deficient  in  understanding.  He  is  of 
an  honourable  family,  much  respected  in  the  county.  He 
appears  to  greater  disadvantage  in  his  aunt's  letter  than 
in  any  account  I  ever  received  of  him  ;  but  that  proceeds 
from  the  peculiar  character  and  style  of  my  old  friend, 
and  will  have  no  effect  on  your  judgment,  particularly  is 
you  have  seen,  and  are  in  some  degree  acquainted  with^ 
Mr*  Carelton. 

Modesty  and  good-nature  are  valuable  qualities ;  and, 
when  joined  to  a  good  understanding,  never  fail  to  form 
an  estimable  character,  and  one  far  more  likely  to  secure 
domestic  felicity  than  some  which  are  composed  of  BKnre 
brilliant  qualities.  How  many  women  have  I  known, 
who  have  been  rendered  neglected  and  miserable  wives 
by  those  very  qualities  in  their  husbands  for  which  tbey 
themselves  most  admired  them  before  marriage  !  whereas 
good-nature,  probity,  and  plain  good  sense,  are  securi- 
ties for  a  man^s  continuing  an  afiectionate  husband  lo  a 
virtuous  wife  for  ever.  And  if  with  these,  he  is  in  pos- 
session of  a  large  fortune,  the  pleasure  of  her  life  will  in* 
crease  with  her  power  of  doing  good.  A  woman  of  this 
disposition  is  not  only  an  ornament  to  her  husband,  but 
ftn  extensive  blessing  to  the  country  in  which  she  lives* 


Thut  she  might  not  imagine  I  had  consulted  you  \^ 
bi&  t  answered  her  letter,  I  wrote  to  Mrs.  Berkley  di* 
ectly,  that  I  knew  of  no  engagement  of  the  nature  she 
sentioned ;  that  I  knew  too  little  of  Mr.  Caielton  to  rf« 
er  any  advice ;  and  so,  with  a  few  civil  ezpresrions  to 
ay  old  friend,  concluded  my  letter.  I  dare  say  you  will 
ee  Mr.  Carelton  some  time  next  week,  and  will  then 
ndge  for  yourself;  but,  before  you  come  to  an  absolute 
lecision,  I  shall,  perha)>s,  hear  from  you. 

I  hope  you  will  have  a  happy  meeting  with  your  bro- 
iler.—Adieu,  my  dearest  Horatia ! 


LETTER  LXXXI. 
Miss  Horatia  Clifford  to  Lady  Diaka  Franklik* 

9  Ltmitm* 

[  coKFRSs,  my  dear  Lady  Diana,  that  I  am  a  little  mor* 
ified  at  your  having  answered  that  strange  letter  of  Mrs. 
lerkley  in  the  style  you  did ;  as  also  with  the  conclusion 
f  yours  to  me,  in  which  you  seem  to  think  me  in  such 
anger  of  marrying  a  libertine  wit,  that  you  are  disposed 
)  push  me  into  the  arms  of  a  good-natured  dunce. 

Though  I  do  not  expect  ever  to  experience  the  mi^ty 
aasion  of  love  in  the  degree  that  poets  and  romance^ 
Titers  describe,  yet  I  hope  not  to  be  thought  very  ro- 
lantic  in  determining  never  to  be  the  wife  of  a  man  for 
'bom  I  have  not  a  very  high  esteem.  And,  without  bar- 
ouring  any  doubt  of  the  gentleman  in  question  being  se» 
ate,  good-natured,  well-disposed,  and  plump  into  the. 
argain,  I  acknowledge  that  I  do  not  precisely  entertain 
lat  sentiment  for  him. 

I  will  not  condemn  those  women,  who,  having  no 
armer  sentiment  for  any  other,  consent  to  marry  men,  for 
hom  they  have  a  complete  indifference,  from  views  of 
ealth,  grandeur,  or  from  compliance  with  the  request 
*  their  relations ;  but  I  cannot  envy  them  their  prudence 
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nor  complafisfinoe.  I  ww  blest  with  parents  yifho  nerer 
would  b^ve  urged  me  on  such  a  sulject  t  but  bed  it  bein 
otberwisff  I  am  oonvinoed  I  should  have  displayed  a  4e< 
gree  of  resi^ta^pe  to  their  ipoHna^ion  which  I  neter  nhow* 
ed  on  any  other  oeeasioe. 

On  this  principle  I  acted,  when,  pretty  early  in  life,  I 
refused  the  hand  of  a  young  man,  of  immenie  weeltb, 
abroad ;  and,  lately,  when,  with  less  hentation,  I  rejeeU 
ed  the  proposals  of  Lord  Deanport.  I  never,  for  a  mo- 
ment, repented  my  determination,  and,  I  am  fully  satis- 
fied,  never  shall.  Yet  I  imagine  that  I  have  a  due  re- 
gard for  wealth,  and  that  I  put  a  proper  value  on  the 
comforts  and  conveniences  it  puts  in  our  power.  From 
such  observations  as  I  have  been  able  to  make,  I  am  led 
to  believe,  that  few  things  are  so  much  over-valued,  in 
this  country  particularly,  as  riches. 

For  my  part,  I  am  certain  that  I  should  feel  more  last- 
ing mortification  and  pain  frem  being  put  to  the  blush  by 
one  instance  of  ignorance,  dulness,  want  of  spirit,  or  of 
generosity,  in  my  husband,  than  I  could  receive  ph 
from  his  possessing  the  wealth  of  ten  nabobs,  and 
in  all  the  magnificence  of  the  East.^— Good  heaven  f  how 
many  personages  do  we  see  yawning  through  life  in  mag- 
nificence !  I  have  a  notion  that  I  know  a  greater  number 
of  very  opulent  people,  particularly  of  our  seic,  who  pass 
their  lives  with  less  enjoyment,  and  more  fretting,  thaa 
any  class,  except,  perhaps,  those  who  are  in  want  of  the 
common  conveniencies  of  life. 

The  fate  of  poor  Fanny  Faukener,  with  whom  I  was 
intimately  acquainted  at  Lausanne,  made  a  strong  im- 
pression on  my  mind. 

I  have  known  few  young  women  of  more  amiable  dis- 
positions, more  accomplished,  or  more  capable  of  render- 
ing a  man  of  sense  and  sentiment  happy,  and  of  being 
rendered  happy  by  him. 

Her  greatest  weakness  lay  in  her  having  too  little  re- 
liance in  her  own  judgment,  and  being  too  pliant  to  the 
importunities  of  others.  She  was  persuaded,  by  her  re- 
lations, to  marry  Mr.  Buckram,  a  young  man  who,  by 


ftth  of  an  elder  brother,  bad  ao^uirecl  an.  immense 
e4  Her  relations  assured  her»  <  that  he  was  the 
oung  man  in  the  world  ;^  and  if  hen  she  coiifessed 
09,  that,  in  spite  of  his  good  qualities,  it  was  impos- 
(>r  her  to  meet  with  a  man  for  whom  she  could  feel 
ndifference,  she  was  told,  thai  was  an  objection  of 
portance,  because  she  might  come  to  like  him  morie* 
ould  never  like  him  less,  which  was  an  advantage 
married  women  did  not  enjoy.  She  might,  perhaps^ 
aken  a  small  bias  in  his  favour^  from  the  reflection 
e  had  given  a  preference  to  her  over  the  prodigious 
tr  of  young  ladies  in  London,  whom  he  might  have 
r  the  asking ;  but  one  of  her  good-natured  friends 
\ed  her  in  confidence,  a  little  after  her  marriage,  that 
uckram  had  never  once  thought  of  paying  bis  ad- 
s  to  her  until  he  was  desired  to  do  so  by  bis  grand-r 
r. 

f  although  Mr.  Buckram  had  never  paid  Miss 
ner  any  particular  attention  befiire,  he  thought  it 
ty  to  fall  in  love  with  her  as  soon  as  his  granAno- 
gnified  her  inclination  that  he  should  do  so ;  and, 
he  same  sense  of  duty  and  decorum,  he  was  very 
ve  to  her  after  she  became  his  wife. 
Buckram  was  a  great  observer  of  decorum  and  uni- 
|r,  and  particularly  fond  of  whatever  was  new.  As 
[  taken  a  wife,  which  was  quite  a  new  thing  to  him, 
see  his  grandmother,  he  resolved  to  have  othef 
[>f  his  establishment  as  new  as  her^  to  please  him- 

therefore  took  a  new  house,  ordered  new  furniture^ 
Lrriages,  new  liveries ;  caused  his  old  pictures,  par- 
ly a  holy  family  by  Raphael^  to  be  new  varnished ; 
t  exchanged  an  antique  statue,  which  his  father  had 
It  from  Rome,  for  one  a  great  deal  newer.  He  re- 
the  proposal  of  having  some  old  fan^ily  jewels  to  be 
t  for  his  wife,  and  ordered  others  for  her,  all  spick 
an  new : — In  short,  every  thing  he  presented  her 
'as  new,  except  his  ideas :  of  these  be  had  but  a 
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Bcantj  portion  ;  and,  what  few  he  had^  irere  virara  thteii!^ 
bare  by  use. 

The  frequent  repetition  of  obsenrations,  not  worth  mak« 
ing,  was  rather  tiresome  to  the  most  patient  of  his  ao* 
quaintance,  but  to  his  wife  became  oppressive.  As  Mr^ 
Buckram  was  a  very  good-natured  man,  he  woidd  probs* 
biy  have  corrected  this,  in  some  degree,  if  he  had  had  any 
suspicion  of  it ;  but,  unfortunately,  however  tiresome  bis 
observations  were  to  others,  they  seemed  so  amusing  to 
himself,  that  he  generally  introduced  them  with  a  sinqier^ 
and  accompanied  them  with  a  laugh« 

As  young  Mr.  Buckram  lived  as  well,  according  to  the 
phrase,  as  most  men,  he  had  abundance  of  visitors.    Hif 
house  was  peculiarly  convenient  to  some  of  his  wife's  le^ 
lations,  who  were  fond  of  entertainments,  and  to  whoni 
it  was  more  i^eeable  to  enjoy  them  in    th^ir  friend*t 
houses  than  in  their  own.     Poor  Fanny  was  thought  bjr 
some  to  have  been  made  a  sacrifice  to  this  taste  of  her 
nearest  relations;  for,  whatever  happiness   they  might 
have  in  her  house,  she  had  none^    She  was  misecabfe, 
however^  in  a  different  style  from  other  unfortunate  peo- 
ple; not  from  want,  but  from  superabundance :— die 
had  a  profusion  of  every  thing,  and  seemed  to  have  a  re- 
lish for  nothing.     There  were  few  things  of  which  she 
had  a  greater  share,  and  for  which  she  had  a  smaller  le' 
lish,  than  her  husband''s  company:  indeed,  few  women 
would  have  been  flattered  with  the  reason  he  gave  for  be* 
stowing  on  her  so  much  of  it.     He  said  he  ooosidered  it 
as  a  duty,  incumbent  on  every  husband,  to  be  as  mud) 
with  his  wife  as  his  other  avocations  would  permit.  What 
he  began  from  a  sense  of  duty,  he  continued  from  habit 
But  habit  had  an  opposite  effect  on  her :  she  relished 
his  company  less  and  less ;  and,  when  she  told  him  that 
she  was  so  dejected  she  could  not  utter  a  word,  (which 
was  often  the  case)^  he  declared  that  he  would  remain 
with  her,  on  purpose  to  raise  her  spirits  by  hisconversatioa 
When  I  first  knew  Fanny  Faukener,  she  lived  with 
her  mother,  in  a  frugal  manner,  and  she  was  one  of  the 
most  cheerful  girls  I  was  ever  acquainted  with. 
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I  visited  her  after  her  marriage,  I  found  her  in 
ke  a  palace,  surrounded  with  gaudy  superfluity  ; 
lerself,  with  a  face  of  langour  and  dejection.  At 
me  her  features  were  enlivened ;  I  recognised 
tenance  of  my  old  companion ;  but,  her  hus- 
ling  in,  it  resumed  its  former  dejection.  No- 
be  sure,  could  be  more  teasingly  ceremonious 
behaviour,  or  more  oppressively  insipid  than  the 
ion,  of  this  worthy  man.  His  wife  blushed  as 
le  spoke.  She  made  one  attempt  to  get  rid  of 
cutting  him  in  mind  of  an  engagement.  *  There 
I  more  impropriety,^  said  he,  <  in  leaving  you 
iady,  my  dear,  than  in  breaking  the  engagment.* 
ated  he  might  use  no  ceremony.  He  said,  *  he 
>d  politeness  better.^ 

I  saw  the  case  desperate,  I  rose  to  withdraw. 
le  through  several  rooms  to  exhibit  his  new-co- 
LCtures,  and  the  splendour  of  the  furniture.—* 
e,  madam,^  said  he,  addressing  me,  '  that  your 
in  possession  of  every  thing  that  can  render  a 
appy.''^-The  tears  started  into  my  poor  friend^s 
d  I  hurried  away,  that  she  might  not  see  I  had 

it 

\d  not  been  so  determined  before,  this  example 
ve  made  me  resolve  never  to  be  the  wife  of  a 
d  not  both  love  and  esteem  in  a  supreme  degree, 

his  wealth  and  his  good-nature  miglit  be. 
!Stionably,  instances  may  be  produced  of  women 
!  been  rendered  unhappy  by  husbands  whom  they 
d  and  esteemed  at  the  time  of  their  marriage  ;— 
those  women,  though  on  the  whole  unfortunate, 
irment  for  a  certain  period  at  least ;  whereas  poor 
skram  has  never  had  a  day  free  from  tedium  since 
er  marriage.  Her  hours,  which  formerly  danced 
ightly  as  those  of  Guido's  Aurora,  now  move  at 
pace,  along  a  heavy  cheerless  road.  All  she  has 
n  them  is,  a  constant  routine  of  entertainments 
:f«,  in  the  company  of  a  man  whom  i^be  was  p^r* 
J  marry  on  account  of  his  riches ;  who,  she  knew^ 
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had  married  her  at  the  request  of  his  grandmoAir:;  wbo 
kept  her  company  at  fin^t  from  a  sense  of  iuiy  ;  and  who 
now  declares  he  can  no  more  lite  without  her  than  be  can 
without  snuiF.  She  hears  it- daily  repeated,  bo#efer,  by 
her  own  relationd,  that  she  has  been  wonderfully  ftrtunate 
in  her  marriage,  and  that  she  is  one  of  the  happiest  women 
in  Englfifid ;  and  if  any  6f  her  husband^s  relatioils,  par- 
ticularly his  grandmother,  chance  to  be  present,  the  poor 
girl  suppresses  a  sigh^  constrains  her  features  into  asmik^ 
and  answers—'  Oh  dear !  yes,  I  am  vel-y— «*Tery  bappj 
indeed  !* 

I  am  certain,  my  friend,  that  a  Want  of  elevation  of  miod 
in  my  husband,  an  insensibility  to  that  honourable  dis- 
tinction which  arises  firom  tident  and  character,  wodU 
render  my  fate  similar  to  that  of  poor  Fanny  Faiikener. 
Good  sense,  generosity,  and  spirit,  with  humanity,  are 
indispensable  requisites  in  the  husband  who  has  any  chance 
to  render  my  condition  happier  than  it  is. 

I  began  this  immediately  after  receiving  yours ;  and 
shall  send  it  by  this  nighty's  post,  that  you  may  oontrire, 
if  possible,  to  save  the  plump  gentleman  the  fatigue  of  s 
journey  to  London,  and  a  mortification  when  be  arrives 
that  I  am  convinced  will  be  as  ptunful  for  me  to  gife,  is 
for  him  to  receive. 

I  have  not  yet  seen  my  brother.  I  expect  that  pleason 
(Bvery  minute.    Adieu  !  my  dear  Lady  IMana. 

H.  CLIFPOID. 


LKTTER  LXXXIL 
Lady  Diava  Franklin  to  M|ss  Horatia  CLiFFoan, 


MY  BEAR  HORATIA, 

J  WRITS  this  to  free  you  from  all  apprehen«on  of  being 
visited  by  the  person  whose  addresses  would,  you  say, 
distress  you.  Immediately  on  receiving  yours,  I  wrote  to 
Mrs.  Berkley  in  terms  that  will,  unquestionably,  indues 
ber'to  prevent  her  nephew  from  taking  the  journey  beia» 
^nded. 


Perhaps  I  judged  wrong  in  sending  you  her  letter.  But 
as  you  bad  frequently  seen,  and  were,  in  some  degree, 
acquainted  with  the  gentleman,  and,  as  I  expected  that, 
at  all  erents,  yon  would  hate  opportunities  of  knowing; 
him  still  better  in  the  course  of  the  visits  he  propbsed 
making  to  you,  I  thought  your  judgment  would  iiot  be 
nisled  by  the  awkward  light  in  which  he  is  put  by  my  old 
friend  in  her  letter  to  me.  Instead  of  making  extracts^ 
therefore,  I  sent  you  the  original.-^This  might  have  con- 
vinced you  that  I  meant  to  leave  you  to  your  own  re- 
flections,  without  wishing  to  attempt  persuasion. 

Be  assured,  my  dear,  that  I  never  shall  endeavour  ttl 
persuade  you  to  marry  a  man  you  do  not  like ;  but  know- 
ing that  Mr.  Carelton  was  a  gentleman  much  respected  in 
the  county,  on  account  of  his  family,  fortune,  and  bene^ 
volent  character,  I  thought  it  highly  proper  that  ydu 
should  have  allowed  yourself  to  be  more  fully  acquainted 
with  him  before  you  should  come  to  the  decision  of  re- 
jecting his  suit. 

Though  I  never  shall  wish  you  to  marry  a  man  you 
dislike,  yet  I  am  not  so  fully  certain,  my  dear  Horatia, 
that  I  may  not  wish  you  to  dislike  some  man  whom  you 
may  have  an  inclination  to  marry. — You  are  wrong  in 
thinking  I  am  disposed  to  push  you  into  the  arms  of  a 
dunce  on  purpose  to  secure  you  from  falling  into  those  of 
a  libertine.  I  hope  you  will  fall  into  the  hands  of  nei« 
ther.  But  I  acknowledge  that  it  is  my  decided  opinion 
that  you  would  have  opportunities  of  doing  mure  good, 
and  would  be  a  happier  woman,  on  the  whole,  as  the  wife 
of  a  man  of  the  character  of  Mr.  Carelton,  than  by  being 
married  to  a  man  of  brighter  talents,  looser  principles,  and 
less  benevolence. 

I  am  sufficiently  acquainted  with  your  turn  of  mind,  to 
know  that  you  are  not  to  be  bribed  into  matrimony  by 
fortune  or  by  rank ;  but  I  do  think,  my  dearest  Horatia, 
that  there  is  a  possibility  of  your  being  allured  into  it  by 
qualities  in  a  man,  which  give  as  little  security  for  a  wife^s 
happiness  as  either  fortune  or  rank ;  aiid  it  would  be  easy 
for  me  to  give  you  the  history  of  woipeh  married  to  men 
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of  bright  talents  and  acknowledged  wit,  who  have  been 
tendered  fuUy  as  unhappy  by  marnage  as  your  friend 
Fanny  Faukener.  Thb  consideration,  my  dear,  may 
make  those  who  are  solicitous  for  your  welfare  wish,  that, 
instead  of  becoming  the  wife  of  a  brilliant  man  of  this 
kind,  you  were  united  to  a  respectable  man,  of  a  disposi- 
tion and  fortune  to  allo^  your  beneficent  and  generous 
mind  free  scope. 

I  have  heard  again  from  the  marchioness:  she  seems 
highly  delighted  with  what  she  has  seen  of  the  coun- 
try of  England  ;  she  is  ^reatly  struck  with  the  high  cul- 
tivation, the  pleasing  variety,  and  smiling  verdure  of  the 
fields.  This  is  often  the  case  with  French  people.  But 
I  never  met  with  one  of  them  who  did  not  think  London 
un  triste  syour  in  comparison  with  Faris-^I  mean  before 
the  revolution ;  for,  since  that  period,  I  should  think  the 
latter  by  much  the  most  mournful  abode  on  earth :  y^  I 
am  told  it  is  not  so.  I  have  heard  that  the  Pariaan  wo- 
men are  more  gay  and  fantastical  in  their  dress  than  ever; 
and  that  the  men  frisk  through  the  streets,  hummiog 
cheerful  i^rs,  as  merrily  as  before.— Is  this  credible?  Oc 
shall  we  s{ty,  that,  like  Cymon  in  the  fable, 

*  They  whittle  ••  they  walk,  for  want  of  thought  ?* 

Pray  write  the  moment  you  have  seen  your  brodier* 
Yours  afiectionatelyj) 

p.  FKANKLIK. 

f  •   * 


LETTER  LXXXIIL 
Miss  Hokatia  Clifford  to  Lady  Diana  Fbakxlik. 


iiLFTER  so  long  an  absence,  I  was  most  impatient  to  meet 
my  brother.-— A  few  kind  expressions  in  his  letter  hsd 
effaced  the  impression  which  sonfie  part  of  his  conduct  had 
left  on  my  mind ;  I  recollected  nothing  but  the  agreeable 
scenes  of  our  childhood,  and  his  striking  likeness  to  my 
father.  On  our  way  to  town,  I  put  my  uncle  and  aunt 
in  mind  of  this  resemblance. 
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My  uncle  said,  <  he  hoped  ihat  time  %nd  roQeclion 
vould  incline  William  to  endeavour,  in  all  respects,  to  re^ 
semble  the  excellent  man  to  whom  he  had  so  strong  a 
likeness  ii|  the  features  of  bis  countenance.'  My  aunt, 
with  whom  my  brother  ever  was  a  favourite,  added,  *  that 
die  was  sure  it  would  be  so/ 

The  tender  remembrance  of  my  father,  ever  linked  tq 
that  of  my  mother,  gratitude  for  the  kindness  of  my 
uiicl.e  and  aiint,  a  thousand  endearing  ideas  and  reooUec* 
tipns,  rushed  on  ipy  mind  i|t  once.  When  I  attempte4 
to  thank  them  for  the  pleasing  hopes  they  imparted,  my 
heart  was  so  full  that  I  could  not  articulate-^I  pressed 
their  hands,  and  burst  into  tears ;  yet  my  sensations  were 
not  panful :  and  though  I  hardly  spoke  during  the  whole 
of  our  journey,  my  reverie  was  not  painful. 

I  sent  word  to  my  brother  of  our  arrival*  We  expectp- 
ed  to  have  seen  him  that  night-»he  did  not  come  till  the 
fi^llofring  day. 

Mrs.  Demure  called  soon  after  breakfast  As  my  uncle 
expected  William  every  instant,  and  did  not  wish  to  havq 
our  first  interview  disturbed  with  the  presence  of  any 
stranger,  he  ha^  given  orders  to  admit  nobody. 

Mrs.  Demure  found  her  way  in,  notwithstanding.  She 
made  her  apology,  by  saying,  <  she  knew  we  were  all  at 
Ifome,  and  waiting  for  my  brother ;  that  she  would  witli- 
draw  as  soon  as  he  arrived ;  but,  in  the  interval,  she  hop- 
ed we  would  forgive  her  impatience  to  see  friends  for 
whom  she  had  so  high  a  value  as  soon  as  possible  after 
(heir  return  from  tlie  country.^ 

I  asked  if  she  had  seen  my  brother,  and  how  he  looked^ 

She  answered,  with  a  vivacity  unusual  to  her,  *  that  shc{ 
had  seen  him  the  preceding  night  at  Lady  Deanport's  as- 
sembly, to  which  he  had  been  brought  by  his  lordship, 
w^th  whom  he  had  almost  constantly  been  ever  since  his 
arrival ;  that  his  appearance  was  generally  admired ;  and 
fome  of  the  ladies  present  had  pronounced  him  to  be  the 
handsomest  man  in  town.** 

*  That  would  not  have  been  the  case,  perhaps/  said  my 
uncle,  *  if  your  friend  Mr.  Mordaunt  had  been  present/ 
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^  My  friend  !^  she  repeated,  with  an  air  of  surprise. — 
<  I  cannot  conceive,  Mr.  Damley,  what  should  make  jou 
think  Mr.  Mordaunt  a  particuUr  friend  of  mine/ 

<  I  did  not  say  a  particular  friend,  madam,'  rephed  Mr. 
Damley. 

<  Mr.  Mordaunt,^  resumed  she,  <  is,  unquestionably,  of 
my  acquaintance.^ 

<  I  meant  no  more,^  said  he. — <  We  are  apt  to  call  peo- 
ple^s  acquaintance  their  friends,  though  the  people  then* 
selves  may,  perhaps,  have  reason  to  think  them  their  ene* 
mies.* 

<  We  are  so,  Mr.  Darnley,^  replied  she,  simpering,  and 
with  an  air  of  indifference :  <  but  the  person  you  men* 
tioned  happens  to  be  neither  friend  nor  enemy  of  mine. 
Yet,  if  I  recollect  his  figure  perfectly,  even  if  he  were  in 
town,  I  should  think  Mr.  Clifford  still  the  handsomest 
«— Would  not^ott,  my  dear?''  added  she,  looking  to  me. 

I  reminded  her  that  I  had  been  in  the  country  or  a> 
broad  when  Mr.  Mordaunt  was  last  in  town,  and  had  ne* 
Ter  seen  the  gtatleman. 

My  aunt  said  <  she  had  seen  him ;  that  he  was,  certain- 
ly, both  a  handsome  and  an  agreeable  man  :  though,*  she 
sdded,  *  I  must  confess  I  am  of  Mrs.  Demure^s  opnioo, 
that  he  is  not  quite  so  handsome  as  my  nephew.^ 

<  Quite  so  handsome  I*  exclaimed  Mrs.  Demure ;  ^  not 
within  a  hundred  degrees  so  handsome :  nor  can  he  be 
compared  with  your  nephew,  Mr.  Damley,  in  any  respect, 
either  in  mind  or  body.^ 

<  I  will  not  pretend  to  give  any  opinion  on  Mr.  Mor- 
daunfs  beauty,  after  the  point  has  been  decided  against 
him  by  much  better  judges,^  said  my  uncle,  smiling; 
*  but  I  think  he  is  generally  allowed  to  be  a  man  of  wit* 

*  Many  a  man,*  replied  Mrs.  Demure,  <  who  passes 
for  a  wit  among  fools,  would  be  thought  a  fool  among  wits.* 

*  It  is  pretty  clear,*  said  my  uncle,  *  that  the  gentleman 
in  question  has  not  had  the  wit  to  retain  your  favourable 
opinion.* 

*  He  could  not  retain  what  he  never  possessed,'  replied 
^he,  with  quickness.    Then,  turning  to  my  aunt  and  mci 


she  added,-*-'  I  cannot  conceive  how  we  come  to  talk  so 
mnch  about  a  man  whom  none  present  have  any  concern 
iM^th,  when  we  are  in  expectation  of  seeing  one  in  whom 
we  are  all  so  much  interested.** 

This  is  not  the  first  time  I  have  remarked  that  the  men« 
tion  of  the  name  of  Mr.  Mordaunt  seemed  to  agitate  Mrs. 
Demure.  There  are  particular  points  on  which  the  most 
circumspect  are  thrown  off  their  guard.  Mrs.  Demure 
creates  a  strong  suspicion  that  Mr.  Mordaunt  is  a  person 
who  interests  her  a  great  deal  by  her  earnest  and  repeated 
declarations  that  he  does  not  interest  her  at  all. 

What  my  uncle  said  was  without  any  meaning  beyond 
the  plain  import  of  his  words.  He  mentioned  Mr.  Mor- 
daunt merely  as  a  common  acquaintance  of  Mrs;  DemureV 
I  have  some  reason  to  believe  he  thinks  somewhat  differ* 
ently  now. 

Mrs.  Demure  regretted  that  my  brother  was  on  such  an 
intimate  footing  with  Lord  Deanport,  who  seems  to  be  as 
little  a  favourite  of  hers  as  Mr.  Mordaunt. 

I  recollect  Lord  Deanport's  having  told  mc  that  he  had 

met  with  my  brother  abroad.     He  spoke  of  him  in  high 

terms  of  commendation.    The  panegyric  afforded  me  small 

satisfaction,  because  I  had  no  high  opinion  either  of  his 

'  brdship^s  sincerity  or  judgment. 

My  brother  did  not  arrive  till  near  one  oVlock.  He 
was  received  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Darnley  in  the  most  affec- 
tionate  manner.  I  need  not  tell  you  how  I  was  affected  at 
seeing  him.  Mrs.  Demure  did  not  leave  us  till  a  consi- 
'  derable  time  after  his  arrival.  She  then  repeated  her  apo* 
logy  for  having  intruded  at  such  a  moment  among  near 
relations :  for  which,  she  hoped,  her  warm  regard  for  all 
the  company  would  be  received  as  an  excuse. 

My  brother  handed  her  to  her  carriage — a  ceremony  I 
hardly  ever  saw  him  perform ;  but,  indeed,  he  could  not 
well  avoid  it  on  the  present  occasion  ;  for,  as  she  retired, 
she  actually  presented  her  hand  to  him ;  and,  after  she  was 
in  the  carriage,  she  continued  to  speak  to  him  with  an  air 
of  great  satisfaction,  and  did  not  order  her  coachman  to 
drive  OD  till  she  taw  me  at  the  window. 


My  aunt  had  before  this  told  me,  *  that,  previous  to 
my  brother's  going  abroad,  he  had  seemed  to  be  m  good 
4eal  paptivated  with  Mrs.  Demure ;  that  her  behaviour 
then  was  so  cold  to  him,  that  he  had  fallen  off  in  his  assi- 
duities ;  but  that  she  had  certainly  repented  afterwards  of 
the  neglect  she  had  shown  him,  for  of  late  she  seemed  fond 
of  speaking  of  my  brother  to  her,  and  always  with  com-> 
meudation.' 

My  aunt  at  one  time  added,  ^  that  if  Mrs.  Demure  re-t 
fUy  had  a  partiality  for  William,  which  she  began  to  hope, 
nothing  could  be  more  fortunate  for  him ;  because  she 
lirould  make  just  such  a  wife  as  suited  him  in  all  respects, 
being  a  woman  of  great  beauty,  wealthy,  and  of  admiran 
ble  good  sense.^ 

If  this  woman  were  possessed  of  all  the  wealth  of  Peru, 
I  should  be  shocked  with  the  alliance.  The  emotion  she 
always  betrays  at  the  name  of  Mordaunt  I  do  not  like ; 
(he  adyentufe  in  KIen$ington  has  lefl  a  very  unfavourable 
impression  on  my  mind  \  and  I  fim  by  no  means  pleased 
with  her  behaviour  to  my  aunt.  Though  she  is  more 
pautious  before  my  uncl^,  she  flatters  her  intollerably 
yfhen  he  is  not  present*  After  pouring  forth  rather  a  pro- 
fusion of  this  incense,  the  other  day,  she  ventured  to  in- 
sinuate something  in  favour  of  the  acuteness  of  her  dis- 
cernment and  reach  of  her  judgment*  My  aunt  blush- 
ed*—begged  she  would  give  over ;— but  that  same  even- 
ing she  told  m^,  *  that  Mrs.  Demure  was  by  much  the 
most  judicious  woman  of  her  acquaintance.^ 

My  aunt  told  me,  at  the  same  time,  <  that  she  had 
blamed  her  friend  for  the  coldness  she  had  formerly  shown 
to  William.^  This  accounts  for  the  alteration  in  her  be- 
haviour now. 

She  also  informed  me,  <  that  Mrs.  Demure  had  suc- 
ceeded to  a  considerable  West-India  estate  since  the  death 
of  her  husband  i*  adding,  <  that  as  she  believed  I  had 
more  influence  with  my  brother  than  herself,  that  I  could 
not  use  it  more  for  his  advantage  than  by  advising  bim 
to  pay  his  addresses  to  Mrs.  Demure.^ 

Without  informing  her  pf  all  I  thpught  on  that  sul^ 
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ject,  t  ansffered,  ^  that  the  effect  of  my  advice  on  the 
last  person  to  whom  I  ventured  to  give  It  was  sufficient  to 
prevent  my  attempting  any  thing  of  that  nature  again ; 
that  a  young  lady,  a  relation  of  my  own,  who  I  had  rea- 
son to  believe  of  as  docile  a  character  as  my  brother,  but 
Irhose  face  was  rather  plain,  affected  the  lisp  of  a  distin** 
guished  beauty ;  that  all  her  acquaintance  knowing  thiit 
she  could  speak  in  the  most  distinct  manner,  turned  her 
into  ridicule ;  but  as  I  had  a  great  deal  of  good-will  to  the 
young  woman,  this  gave  me  uneasiness,  and  I  advised 
her,  in  the  gentlest  and  most  friendly  terms,  to  give  over 
lisping ;  she  thanked  me  for  my  obliging  advice,  has  al^ 
Ways  avoided  speaking  to  me  since,  and  lisps  more  than 
ever  to  all  the  world  beside.* 

Where  have  I  been  wandering  ?  Do  I  not  abuse  the 
privilege  you  gave  me  of  writing  whatever  occurs.  With- 
out troubling  myself  with  arrangement,  I  sat  down  with 
the  intention  of  giving  the  particulars  of  what  passed  be- 
tween William  and  me  when  we  were  left  alone.  I  still 
bave  time,  and  now  you  shall  have  them* 

MY  DEAR  LADY  DIANA^ 

I  must  defer  them  to  another  opportunity.  My  aunt 
hftsjust  informed  me  that  Lady  Blunt  met  with  a  very 
extraordinary  accident  as  she  returned  last  night  from 
the  opera.  Her  chair  was  stopped  near  her  own  house, 
which  is  in  a  remote  street,  her  footman  knocked  down^ 
the  flambeau  snatched  out  of  his  hand,  and  thrust  through 
the  glass  of  the  chair,  which  was  overset,  as  were  both  the 
chairmen,  by  three  ruffians,  who  rushed  suddenly  upon 
them,  and,  as  soon  as  they  had  performed  this  strange 
exploit,  made  their  escape* 

The  most  unaccountable  circumstance  is,  that  no  at- 
tempt was  made  to  rob  her  ladyship :  but,  by  the  account 
which  my  aunt  received,  her  face  is  scorched  by  the  flam- 
beau, and  she  is  otherwise  a  good  deal  hurt. 

This  affair  has  agitated  and  disordered  my  aunt  so 
much,  that  I  do  not  choose  to  quit  her  long.  Adieu !  my 
Jbeloved  friend* 

H.  c. 
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if  ^86  HoUatu  Clifford  to  LABt  Diana  FaAKCfiv. 


I  Was  a  good  degl  surpriaed  to  find  Mrs.  Demure  agap 
with  my  aunt  Id  the  evening.  Her  pretext  for  citing 
was  to  knovr  the  particulars  of  the  accident  that  has  h^fh 
pened  to  Lady  Blunt,  for  whom  she  expressed  very  grtat 
concern.  She  informed  us,  however,  of  a  circumstance 
ve  had  not  before  heard.  The  three  men  who  stopped 
her  ladyship^s  chair  were  frightened,  it  seems^  by  a  car- 
riage which  was  passing.  This  accounts  for  their  having 
fled  without  robbing  her ;  and  renders  it  probable,  that 
their  thrusting  the  burning  torch  into  the  chair  happened 
ia  consequence  of  their  alarm  and  confusion.  Poor  Lady 
Blunt  is  miserably  scorched,  but  in  no  danger. 

If  Mrs.  Demure  returned  in  the  evening  in  the  hope 
of  seeing  William,  she  was  disappointed.  He  sent  a  note 
to  inform  Mr.  Darnley  that  he  was  engaged  to  suppo*. 
A  little  after  this  note  arrived,  Mrs.  Demure  recc^ected 
that  she  had  an  engagement,  and  took  her  leave. 

I  will  now  inform  you  of  what  passed  between  Wil 
liam  and  me  on  the  day  we  first  met. 

As  soon  as  my  uncle  and  aunt  left  us  together,  my 
brother  informed  me,  ^  that  Lord  Deanport  had  acquiunt- 
ed  him  with  what  he  termed  his  passion  for  me,  and 
that  he  had  authorized  him  to  make  me  an  ofier  of  bis 
hand.** 

I  expressed  my  obligation  to  his  lordship ;  but  assured 
my  brother  that  I  declined  the  offer. 

He  affected  to  believe  that  I  was  not  in  earnest,  say- 
ing, <  he  was  sure  I  could  not  be  so  great  a  fool  as  to 
refuse  an  alliance  so  very  honourable.** 

I  told  him  that  ^  I  really  was  a  fool  of  that  magni- 
tude." 

*  What  V  said  he,  *  have  you  entered  into  any  rash  • ' 
^"g^g^ment  with  another  roan,  which  you  fancy  you  can- 
not get  over.^ 


^  I  fini  npt  quite  luch  •  fbol  as  ibaC  I  replied: 

<  Comey  come,  Horatia,*  said  he,  *  let  us  talk  frank-: 
Ijr :  I  know  you  are  a  girl  of  senae  and  spirit ;  I  know 
ilao  that  you  hans  your  own  share  of  pride.  You  are 
provoked  that  Lady  Deanport  should  have  shewn  hersdf 
sverse  to  her  son^s  inclinations :  but  we  must  make  allow- 
EmceB  for  the  humours  of  an  ambitious  wdman^  who  cer- 
tainly had  higher  views  for  a  son,  whose  rank  and  for- 
tune entitle  him  to  the  hand  of  the  noblest  heiress  ia 
England.^ 

<  I  not  only  make  allowance  for  her  humours,  my  dear 
brother,^  answered  I,  *  but  I  heartily  wish  her  suepess  in 
her  high  views ;  and|.I  am  as  averse  as  her  ladyship  can, 
possibly  be  to  her  son^s  giving  up  his  herpes  of  the  noblest 
heiress  in  England,  and  dwindling  to  the  husbfind  of  a> 
pUn  spinstress,  the  sister  of  William  Clifford** 

Deceived  by  the  playful  manner  in  which  I  spoke  this, 
he  seemed  still  more  convinced  that  I  was  entirely  in  jest* 

^  You  will  no  sooner  be  countess  of  Deanport,^  said  he, 
*  than  you  will  be  totally  independent  of  her  ladyship.^ 

<  I  cannot  be  more  independent  of  her  than  I  am  at 
present* 

<  I  can  assure  you,  my  dear  sister,  that  you  will  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  that  quarter ;  for,  between  you  and 
me,  Lord  Deanport  has  no  great  veneration  for  her  lady- 
ship.' 

^  You  cannot  mean  it  as  a  recommendation  of  his  lord- 
ship, my  clear  William,  that  he  has  no  veneration  for  his 
mother.' 

*  Poh !  you  know  what  I  mean,'  sud  he. — *  But,  though 
Lord  Deanport  seems  a  little  vain  and  haughty,  yet, 
upon  the  whole,  he  is  of  a  character  tliat  may  easily  be 
governed.' 

<  But  I  am  of  a  character,  not  to  wi^  a  man  for  my 
husband  who  needs  to  be  governed.' 

^  Why,  your  favourite.  Pope,  says,'  rejoined  be, '  that 
every  woman  would  be  a  queen  for  life.'* 
.  <  I  suspect  that  Pope  understood  poetry  better  than 
women,  brother/ 
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<  In  this  article,  however,  I  have  a  great  noUcm  tbit 
his  maxim  is  just,^  replied  he. 

*  Well,  if  you  will  think  it  just  in  general,  you  must 
allow  me  to  be  an  exception ;  for,  so  far  from  wishing  td 
be  a  queen,  I  do  not  desire  even  to  be  a  countess.* 

<  Poh !  poh !  we  have  had  enough  of  jesting.  This 
is  an  important  business,  and  the  sooner  it  is  finally  con* 
eluded  the  better.  You  must  be  sensible,  sister,  that  I 
dncerely  wish  your  happiness.^ 

<  Are  not  you  sensible,  my  dear  brother,  that  I  wish 
it  as  sincerely  ?* 

*  Whatever  you  may  wish,  you  do  not  seem  to  know 
to  well  how  it  is  to  be  obtained.^ 

<  Now,  toy  dear  William,  do  you  really  in  your  coo* 
science,  think,  that,  with  all  your  superior  knowledge  io 
other  respects,  you  are  a  better  judge  than  myself  of 
what  will  make  me  happy  ?^ 

<  Wi£hout  entering  into  a  needless  dispute,*  replied  hc^ 
<  about  which  is  the  best  judge,  i^ince  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  we  both  have  your  happiness  at  heart,  let  us 
cordially  join  in  bringing  it  about.— It  will  be  rendered 
more  certain  by  your  marriage  with  Lord  Deanport,  thin 
by  any  other  measure  that  can  be  adopted.*-He  is  ny 
iViend.-*— You  do  not  know  the  happiness  that  awaits  you. 
.^.Let  me  guide  you,  my  dear  Horatia,  in  this  point* 

*  That  is  to  say,  my  dear  William,*  replied  I,  *  that, 
before  it  is  determined  which  is  the  best  judge,  you  would 
have  me  to  make  you  the  sole  judge.* 

Without  taking  any  notice  of  this,  he  proceeded  to  e- 
numerate  all  the  tempting  circumstances  that  would  re- 
sult to  me  from  such  a  splendid  connection.  When  be 
had  finished,  *  One  essential  advantage,*  I  said,  ^  would 
still  be  wanting.* 

*  What  is  that  ?'  said  he. 

^  Sincere  affection  for  my  husband,*  replied  I. 

*  Affection  !^  repeated  he,  with  a  peevish  and  disdain- 
ful tone.     <  Why  should  you  want  aJBTection  for  him  ? 

*  It  is  uYinecessary  to  declare  tvAy,*  said  I  calnly* 
*  since,  whatever  be  the  cause,  the  fact  is  certain.* 
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He  seemed  proToked^  and  spoke  in  a  passionate  manner. 

<  Afler  so  long  an  absence,  my  dear  William/  said  I^ 
taking  hold  of  his  hand,  let  ua  not  quarrel  the  very  first 
lay  we  meet.  Why  should  our  thinking  differently  on  a 
object^  which  personally  concerns  me  oidy,  occasion  any 
cddness  between  us  f 

*  It  concerns  me  very  materially  also/  said  he^ 

« How  r 

*  Lord  Deanport  is  my  friend/ 

<  Let  him  remlEiin  your  firiend :  I  diall  regard  him  as 
iich  ;  but  shall  never  be  connected  with  him  by  any 
learer  tie.  And  I  cannot  conceive  why  that  should  dis< 
urb  you4^ 

<  I  lie  under  obligations  to  Lord  Deanport/  said  he. 
'  Obligations  to  Lord  Deanport  f  exclaimed  I. 

*  Yes,  I  owe  him  a  gaming  debt  of  considerable  amount^ 
rbich  I  contracted  abroad ;  and  he  has  advanced  me  two 
bousand  pounds,  which  I  had  immediate  occasion  for^ 
inee  I  came  to  London.^ 

I  was  sorry  to  hear  that  my  brothef  lay  under  such  o« 
digations  to  Lord  Deanport,  and  shocked  at  the  implica^ 
km  that  his  mentioning  Chem  to  me  at  this  time  seemed 
o  convey. 

I  saw  nothing  pressing,  however,  in  the  nature  of  the 
Irst ;  but  I  told  him  that  *  1  was  surprised  he  should 
lave  thought  of  borrowing  from  Lord  Deanport,  and 
hat  the  borrowed  money  should  be  repaid  directly  ;^ 
itfering  at  the  same  time  to  sell  out  of  the  funds  for  that 
purpose. 

As  you  disapproved  of  me  formerly,  for  advancing  mo^ 
ley  to  him  on  a  particular  emergeney,  I  fear  you  will 
>lame  me,  my  dear  Lady  Diana,  for  what  I  have  now 
lone :  but  I  saw  my  brother  distressed  :  I  could  not  beaf 
he  idea  of  his  remaining  in  Lord  Deanport's  debt  for 
noney  actually  advanced^  The  stock  has  been  sold, — the 
noney  was  brought  to  me  by  my  broker, — and  I  deli'^ 
^ered  it  to  my  brother,  with  my  own  hand,  as  neither  of 
M  wished  the  transaction  to  be  known.     I  had  before  ex« 

VOL.  vit.-  2t 
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acted  a  promise  from  bim  that  he  would  by  hn  affior^ 
open  to  Mr.  Damley,  who  had  expressed  a  desire  to  as- 
sist him  in  arranging  them ;  And  that  be  would  restore 
the  management  of  them  to  Mr.  Proctor.  My  brother 
dined  with  my  uncle  and  aunt  the  same  day,— declared  bis 
intention  of  setting  out  in  a  short  time  for  Northumber^ 
land.  He  seemed  in  high  spirits ;  and  my  uncle,  with 
whom  you  know  he  never  was  a  great  favourite,  was  de- 
lighted  with  his  behaviour.  I  cannot  help  indulging  the 
hope  that  the  inconveniences  be  has  suffered  from  past 
imprudence  will  render  him  more  eircumspeet  in  future* 
Few  people  can  make  themselves  more  agreeable ;  and  I 
cannot  express  how  happy  it  would  make  me  to  live  oo  s 
friendly  and  confidential  footing  with  him. 

I  never  concealed  any  part  of  my  conduct  from  jou, 
my  dear  madam,  without  having  cause  to  repent  it  Not- 
withstanding my  bold  answer  to  your  letter  on  the  sulgect 
of  coquetry,  I  formed  a  resolution,  at  that  very  tmet 
never  again  to  conceal  from  my  wisest  and  best  friend 
any  thing  of  importance  regarding  myself  2  for  wUdi  rea- 
son I  have  now  informed  yoq  of  this  last  trattsaetion  be:* 
tween  my  brother  and  me ;  which,  however,  is  to  remais 
unknown,  even  to  Mr.  Darnley  and  Mr.  Proctor,  when 
all  the  rest  of  his  affairs  shall  be  laid  open  to  them.  I 
remain  your  ever  grateful  and  obedient 

H.  €LIFFeBS. 


LETTER  LXXXV. 
The  CouNTKSs  o/'Deanport  to  James  Getnoill,  -Eij- 


1  WAS  sa  overpowered  with  vexation^  my  dear  sir,  at  the 
shameful  trick  which  that  knavisli  Welehman  played  ysu* 
before  his  descent  from  this  world  to  the  next^  that  I 
really  have  been  unable,  till  now,  to  put  pen  to  paper. 
I  was  also  greatly  shocked  at  my  son^s  unkind  treatment 
of  you;  which,  I  imagine,  he  himself  will,  in  a  short 
time,  be  sensible  of.    However  prudent  it  might  be  iayou 
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to  overlook  this  treatment,  and  to  cultivate  the  favour  of 
this  Miss  Clifford,  had  she  become  my  son^s  wife,  thq 
same  line  of  conduct  would  have  been  unbecoming  in  me ; 
and  even  had  you  convinced  me  that  it  would  be  the 
wisest  and  tnost  likely  way  to  screen  me  from  inconveni- 
fences,  I  should  not  have  had  temper  to  adopt  it.  There 
are  men,  I  believe,  and  perhaps  you  are  one  of  them, 
who,  to  obtain  the  object  they  have  in  view,  can  submit 
to  the  insolence  and  caprice  of  those  th^y  hate,  whether 
men  or  women ; — but  I  never  knew  a  woman  who  could 
patiently  bear  the  insolence  of  another  woman,  particu- 
larly if  she  looked  on  the  in  suiter  as  her  inferior.  How- 
ever perfect  a  mistress  in  the  art  of  simulation,  whatever 
command  of  temper  she  may  have  in  other  points,  how- 
ever submissively  she  may  bear  the  arrogance  of  the  ty- 
rant man,  she  loses  her  patience^  forgets  her  prudence, 
and,  at  all  hazards^  retorts  the  insults  of  the  woman  she 
bates  and  despises.  This  single  advantage,  which  your  ' 
•ex  possesses,  overbalances  that  superiority  in  the  art  of 
dissembling,  in  the  powers  of  insinuation,  in  presence  of 
mind,  and  other  qualities  ascribed  to  us,  and  renders 
■len,  on  the  whole,  abler  politicians  than  women.  On 
the  present  occasion,  my  self-command  was  not  put  to 
trial.  Fortunately,  I  was  saved  some  of  the  humiliations 
which  you  imagined  would  be  necessary  for  me  to  sub- 
mit to  ;  but  I  have  met  with  a  mortification  still  less 
expected. 

Townly  had  good  reason  for  calling  my  son^s  attempt 
on  the  damsel  premature  and  feeble : — it  was,  in  all  re- 
spects, worse  conducted  than  any  project  of  the  same 
kind  I  ever  heard  of. 

Instead  of  waiting  till  the  favourable  disposition  she 
had  began  to  show  towards  him  had  warmed  into  maturi- 
ty, instead  of  endeavouring,  by  a  continued  respectful  and 
obsequious  behaviour,  to  throw  her  ofi^her  guard,-*what 
does  he  do?— -Why,  hearing,  one  morning,  that  I  had 
taken  the  aunt  an  airing,  he  waits  on  the  girl  with  as  lit- 
tle ceremony  as  if  it  had  been  by  her  own  appointment ; 

2f« 
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intemipta  her,  perhaps,  in  the  middle  of  her  momiag 
.prayers,  or  when  she  was  reading  a  sermon  reoomiiiendcjd 
by  her  uncle,  who,  I  understand,  pretends  to  be  religi* 
oite ;  and,  without  bong  certmn  that  the  man  was  nd  in 
die  next  room,  his  wise  lordship  begins  to  make  lore  to 
her  in  a  less  respectful  manner  than  he  had  ever  before 
ventured.-— Well,  what  happened  ?-^Why,  the  girl  must 
have  been  a  perfect  simpleton,  or  of  the  dispoation  of 
Potiphar^s  wife,  had  she  surrendered  on  such  a  summons^ 
No— she  repulsed  him  in  the  most  sublime  style,  FlI  be 
bound  for  it ;  and  on  this  ground,  and  no  surer  founda- 
tion, he  now  considers  her  as  a  lady  of  immaculate  virtue^ 
To  confirm  him  in  which  chimera,  the  heroine  gives  her* 
self  high  airs,  refuses  his  visits,  and  returns  his  letters  an* 
opened— all  with  the  intention,  no  doubt,  of  drawing  hin 
in  to  make  a  pr(^x)sal  of  marriage.  She  may  chance^  how« 
ever,  to  push  that  game  a  little  too  far.  My  son  is  of  s 
suspicious  temper :  he  does  not  want  pride^  It  shall  be 
my  business  to  discover  to  him  the  game  she  is  {dayingr 
and  to  rouse  his  indignation  till  it  surmounts  what  be 
calls  his  love,  but  which  evidently  deserves  another  name. 
I  hope,  very  soon,  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  inform  yon 
of  the  final  termination  of  the  btt«nes&.   Till  then,  adieu ! 

X.  PKANPORT. 


LETTER  LXXXVI. 
Miss  Hoiatia  Clifford  te  Lady  Diana  Fkankiis. 


MT  DEAR  LADY  DIANA, 

JL  HAVE  the  mortification  to  inform  you,  thai  my  hopes  of 
living  on  friendly  terras  with  William  are  already  vanish- 
ed. He  has  behaved  ungenerously.  You  shall  knoir 
every  particular. 

My  uncle  was  so  pleased  with  his  company  on  the  day 
he  dined  here,  that,  contrary  to  his  custom,  he  pressed 
him,  with  earnestness,  to  remain  the  whole  evening.  My 
brother,  however,  took  his  leave  rather  early,  on  the  pie- 
tence  of  business.— Unfortunate  business  i 


He  promised  to  dine  with  us  the  following  day ;  but, 
two  hours  before  the  hour  of  dinner,  his  footman  brought 
a  verbal  message,  importing,  *  that  it  would  not  be  in  hit 
power  to  come.^ 

I  saw  him  not  that  day,  nor  the  next  At  last,  I  re- 
ceived a  note  from  him,  informing  me  that  he  wished  to 
liav«  some  private  conversation^  and  mentioning  the  hour 
when  he  expected  to  find  me  alone. 

I  received  this  note  in  the  presence  of  my  aunt,  and 
thought  it  not  proper  to  conceal  its  purport  from  hen 
She  had  before  expressed  concern  at  his  having  been  so 
long  without  calling :  the  contents  of  this  note  increased 
her  uneasiness. 

He  came  at  the  hour  appointed,  I  was  somewhat 
shocked  at  his  appearance.  His  dress  was  disordered,  his 
eyes  inflamed,  and  his  countenance  haggard.  On  my  ex- 
{Mressing  surprise  and  vexation,-^  I  have  been  very  un- 
fortunate,^ said  he,  '  since  I  last  saw  you ;  but  I  still  en- 
tertain hopes,  my  dear,  that,  on  mature  reflection,  you 
will  accept  of  Lord  Deanport  He  loves  you  to  distrac- 
tion. He  Will  make  you  the  happiest  of  women  ;  and,  in 
my  satisfaction  at  your  happiness,  I  shall  forget  my  own 
misfortunes.  I  am  deputed  by  his  lordsliip  to  renew  his 
proposal— with  this  assurance,  that,  he  will  allow  your 
uncle  to  fix  the  terms  of  settlement.  Can  any  thing  be 
more  noble  or  more  generous  ?— Lady  Deanport  knows 
nothing  of  this :  you  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  her. 
My  lord  is  sensible  that  she  has  behaved  improperly  to 
you :— -your  triumph  over  her  malice  will  be  complete.' 

I  need  not  trouble  you  with  my  answer  to  this  fine 
speech.  When  he  saw  that  his  eloquence  was  in  >fain, 
and  that  I  persevered  in  the  sentiments  I  had  expressed 
from  the  beginning,  he  seemed  to  have  some  difficulty  to 
eommand  his  temper:  the  struggle  was  evident.  He  did 
command  it,  however ;  and  said,  even  in  a  milder  tone 
than  usual — <  Since  you  cannot  be  prevailed  on,  from  ooq- 
ttderationsof  your  own  interest,  I  hope  you  will  have  th^ 
generosity  to  pay  some  attention  to  mine,  Horatia. — Jt  is 
cxf  the  greatest  importance  to  me  that  liCNrd  Deanport 
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should  not  lose  all  hope  of  your  being  one  day  his.  Yoa 
will  oblige  me  so  far  as  to  keep  that  hope  alive  for  soma 
time  at  least.^ 

*  How  can  my  behaving  in  that  manner  be  of  the  greaU. 
est  importance  to  you  i^  I  asked. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  declare  howy  replied  he,  in  the 
words  I  had  made  use  of  at  our  former  confereoce-* 
*  since f  whatever  be  the  cauaCy  the  fact  u  certom.— All  I  now 
require  of  you  is,  to  behave  to  his  lordship  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  some  degree  of  favour :— -this  will  cost  you  no- 
thing. A  woman  of  your  beauty  can  keep  a  man  at  her 
devotion  for  years.  You  cannot  be  certain  what  altera- 
tion may  take  place  in  your  own  mind ;  but  if  none  should^ 
it  will  be  soon  enough  to  acquaint  him  with  your  final  re- 
solution, when  you  shall  be  addressed  by  some  other  mao, 
whom  you  prefer.' 

I  hope,  my  dear  Lady  Diana,  that  I  should  have  re: 
jected  such  a  proposal  at  any  rate ;  but  it  never  coaU 
have  been  made  at  a  time  when  there  was  less  likelihood 
of  its  succeeding  than  after  my  having  received  your  liit 
letter  on  coquetry,  which,  notwithstanding  the  petulance 
of  my  answer,  has  made  a  deep  impression  on  my  mind. 

When  I  inveighed  against  the  deceitfulness  of  such  ooo- 
duct,— -*  No  woman,'  said  he,  ^  can  scruple  at  a  little  iih 
nocent  coquetry.' 

^  Some  women,'  I  answered,  *  think  such  coquetry  by 
no  means  innocept :  it  would  be  injurious  even  to  Lord 
Deanport' 

<  On  the  contrary,  it  will  render  him  happier.  Tke 
time  spent  in  courtship  is  thought  to  be  the  happiest  oft 
man's  life.' 

<  I  would  not  be  a  deceiver,  though  I  were  sure  of  pro* 
dudng  happiness  to  myself,'  answered  I. 

<  There  is  nothing  that  deserves  the  name  of  deceit  m 
what  I  ask  ;  but  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  me. 
You  cannot  conceive  in  what  distress  I  shall  be  involvedi 
if  you  continue  obstinate.' 

On  my  repeating— <  That  I  did  not  see  how  my  behftr 
viovir  to  Loi;ti  Deanport  could  be  of  i^uch  consequence  to 
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liini/  he  coofessed—'thaty  instead  of  applying  the  two 
thousand  pounds  I  had  advanced  to  pay  Lord  Deaaport, 
be  bad  lost  the  greater  part  of  it  at  play  on  the  very  night 
be  received  it;  that  he  had  been. wretched  ever  since; 
that  Lord  Deanport  had  called  on  him  that  morning,  and 
commissioned  him  to  renew  his  former  proposal;  that, 
whether  I  thought  proper  finally  to  comply  with  it  or  not, ' 
be  wished  to  be  allowed  to  tell  his  lordship  that  I  bad  no 
objection  to  his  visiting  me  occasionally  ;  that,  if  he  did 
not  carry  him  an  answer  in  some  degree  favourable,  be 
dreaded  that  his  lordship^s  resentment  against  me  would 
provoke  him  to  press  for  the  immediate  payment  of  the 
debt' 

^  How  r  exclaimed  I.  '  Did  you  not  assure  me  that  he 
was  your  friend  ?* 

*  Friend ! — Friend  !' — repeated  he,  with  an  ironical 
ur :  '  and  he  will  continue  to  be  my  friend  as  long  as  I 
can  be  of  any  service  to  him.  But,  should  your  conduct 
provoke  him'— 

f  I  have  not  the  least  intention  to  provoke  him,^  said  L 

<  Your  intentions  are  nothing  to  the  purpose,'  rejoined 
he :  ^  bis  resentment  against  you  may  prompt  him  to  dis- 
tress me.' 

<  I  do  not  think  it  possible,'  I  said,  '  that  a  man  of 
Lord  Deanport*8  rank  could  take  a  species  of  vengeance 
so  unjust  and  despicable.' 

<  Kank !'  replied  he.  <  What  has  his  rank  to  do  in  the 
matter  F' 

*  Well,  I  cannot  think  so  ill  of  any  man  of  my  ac- 
quaintance, be  bis  rank  what  it  will.' 

'  That  shows  your  igporan^  of  the  world,'  said  he. 

*  And  you  imagine  that  Lord  Deanport  is  of  this  cha- 
racter ?*  rejoined  I. 

5  I  do  not  positively  assert  that  he  is ;  but  I  could  not 
swear  that  he  is  not.' 

*  Good  heaven!  brother ;-*-r7et you  have  urged  me  to 
marry  this  man  V 

He  seemed  a  little  confused  at  this  observation. 

«  Well,'  said  he,  peevishly,  « I  urge  that  no  more ;  but. 


if  he  is  a  btd  man,  you  need  have  the  lets  aempk  at  act- 
ing as  I  BOW  desire  you/ 

I  then  told  him  <  that  I  oerUunly  should  not*  I  at 
the  same  time  expressed  my  regret  at  his  having  deceived 
me,  in  not  applying  the  two  thousand  pounds  to  the  ex«. 
tinction  of  the  debu 

*  I  tell  you/  said  he,  <  that  your  two  thousand  pounds 
oould  not  have  extinguished  it:  I  owed  him  four.  If 
you  had  advanced  me  that  sum  at  once,  it  would  havt 
been  extinguished;  but,  since  you  are  fond  of  doing 
things  by  halves,  instead  of  agreeing  to  Lord  Deanport's 
proposal,  all  I  desire  of  you  is,  to  make  him  believe  yoa 
tritf,  or  may^  agree  to  it  some  time  hence/ 

I  then  assured  him  <  that  I  never  would  give  Lord 
Deanport  the  least  reason  to  believe  any  such  thing/ 

He  had  pronounced  what  he  last  said  in  a  raised  voice; 
and  now,  in  a  louder  tone,  and  with  a  furious  aspect,  be 
exclaimed— <  You  will  not  ?^ 

*  Brother/  said  I,  with  as  much  calmness  as  I  ooaU  st* 
sume,  '  you  may  think  you  have  a  right  to -offer  me  jour 
advice  on  this  subject ;  but  you  have  no  right  to  be  angry 
at  my  declining  it.  I  have  only  to  inform  you,  however, 
that  your  raised  voice  and  angry  looks  will  have  just  as 
little  influence  with  me  as  jwxir  arguments.' 

This  rendered  him  more  furious :— I  thought  he  would 
have  struck  me. — *  Tou  had  best  not  disgrace  youneif  so 
far/  said  I,  <  as  to  forget  that  I  am  a  woman/ 

He  started  back,  an4  struck  his  own  forehead  with  his 
fist. 

My  aunt,  who  was  in  an  adjoining  room,  entered  h^ 
*  Good  heavens  i^  excltumed  she,  *  what  is  the  matter? 

We  were  both  silent. 

^  My  dearest  nephew !'  resumed  she,  taking  hold  of  bis 
band,  and  bursting  into  tears,  *  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?* 

^  Let  her  inform  you/  said  he. 

{was  affected  by  my  aunf  s  tears  ^— I,  at  last  said,  with 
as  much  calmness  as  I  could  muster  up,  *  My  brother 
has  been  urging  me  to  a  measure  I  can  never  adopt,  and 
on  which^  I  thinki  I  have  the  best  right  of  decidon/ 
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With  great  intemperance  of  voiee  and  gesture,  he  ac- 
cused me  of  self*8ufficiency,  pride,  and  obstinacy ;  said, 
*  My  father  had  spoiled  me  by  too  much  indulgence ; 
and  that  an  overweaning  conceit  ^f  my  personal  charms 
had  quite  disordered  my  brain  ;  that  I  had,  once  before, 
rendered  myself  ridiculous,  by  refusing  a  most  advanta* 
geous  marriage ;  that,  however,  was  in  some  degree  par- 
donable, on  account  of  my  early  youth  ;  but  the  same  al-  . 
lowance  would  not  be  made  me  at  the  age  of  twenty-two.— • 
You  know,  I  believe,  madam,^  continued  he^  addressing 
Mrs.  Darnley,  *  that  a  man  of  high  rank  and  fortune, 
my  intimate  friend,  one  whose  alliance  would  do  her  and 
all  her  relations  the  greatest  honour,  is  at  present  in  her 
choice ;  and  she,  from  mere  caprice,  (for  she  can  assign  no 
reason  that  has  a  grain  of  common  sense  in  it),  persists  in 
rejecting  him.^ 

This  authorative  style,  and,  still  more,  the  manner  in 
which  he  had  mentioned  my  father,  effaced  the  impression 
which  the  tears  of  my  aunt  had  made  on  my  mind. 

I  resumed  an  air  of  coolness,  and  said,  <  that  I 
should  have  been  happy  to  have  lived  with  him  on  that 
friendly  footing  that  was  becoming  persons  so  nearly  con* 
nected,  and  on  which  I  had  always  lived  with  my  other 
relations;  but  that  I  never  would  acknowledge  any  of 
that  authority  which  he  seemed  to  arrogate  over  me ;  that 
I  had  the  less  reason  to  be  surprised  at  his  not  recollect- 
ing that  he  was  only  my  brother,  since,  in  speaking  of  his 
father,  he  had  sometimes  forgot  that  he  was  his  son.* 

He  seemed  confounded,  and  made  no  immediate  an- 
swer ;  and  I  left  the  room. 

My  aunt  has  since  told  me,  <  that,  in  spite  of  all  she 
said  to  pacify  him,  and  prevail  on  him  to  stay,  he  uttered 
nothing  but  oaths,  and  withdrew.* 

This  has  given  me  great  uneasiness ;  but  I  am  muster- 
ing up  all  my  philosophy  to  bear  what  I  cannot  alter,  and 
have  been  languishing  for  the  society  of  the  marchioness 
to  give  ine  the  example.  I  have  received  a  most  agreeable 
letter  from  her.    She  comes  to  town  to*morrow.    She  has 
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beard  from  her  huebapd,  who  bA$  been  appointed  to  a  rerj 
honourable  situation  in  the  Ru9sian  service.  He  writes  to 
her  in  high  spirits,  and  she  writes  to  me  in  the  same. 
He  is  not  quite  certmn,  however,  whether  it  will  be  in  his 
power  to  come  for  her  to  £ngland.  I  hope  Mrs*  Denr 
Iiam^s  health  will  permit  you  to  leave  her.  The  mardiio- 
ness  will  be  greatly  morii^ed  if  she  has  not  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  you  before  she  leaves  Engird.  I  am,  my  dear? 
^st  m^damy  your  ^v^v  {affectionate 

fi.  CLIFFO&n. 


The  Countess  o^Deaxport  to  James  Gbindill,  JEjj, 


fY  |iRN  I  last  wrote  to  you,  I  was  convinced  that  the 
piighty  offence  whicji  Miss  Clifford  pretended  to  have  tSr 
ken  at  my  son'^s  behaviour,  and  her  refusing  his  vints  antf 
letters,  were  intend(ed  to  draw  from  him  a  proposal  of 
marriage.  I  took  particulair  care  to  warn  him  of  this,  and 
prevent  his  becoming  the  dupe  of  such  common  artifices. 
He  expressed  sufficient  indignation  at  the  haughty  airs 
the  damsel  assumed ;  but  not  so  as  to  free  me  entirely 
from  th(s  apprehension  that  his  ridiculous  attachment  tp 
her  was  stronger  than  his  aqger.  My  fears  were  incret^ 
ed  by  (.he  arrival  of  the  girPs  brother,  with  whom  my  son 
had  formed  an  intimacy  abroad,  and  who,  having  been  ior 
formed  of  Lord  Deanport^s  attentions  to  her,  had  return- 
ed, as  I  was  convinced,  at  this  particular  time,  for  theezr 
press  purpose  of  assisting  his  sister  in  her  scheme  to  in- 
veigle my  sop  into  marriage* 

In  the  midst  of  my  solicitude,  Mrs.  Demure  called  oo 
me  one  day,  and  told  me  *  that  she  could  give  me  a  piece 
pf  news  which,  she  was  sure,  would  astonish  me  as  much 
as  it  had  done  her;  namely,  that  my  Lord  Deanport  had 
made  a  formal  proposal  of  marriage  to  Miss  Clifford.^ 

I  ^:i^pressed  surprise  at  l|er  giving  t(ie  l^|tt(  c|:cd|t  to  f 
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report  dishonouirable  to  my  son,  and  which  could  have  no 
other  foundation  than  his  having  condesc^ded  to  flirt  4 
little  with  the  girl. 

<  Your  ladyship  may  depend  upon  it,'  said  she,  f  tliat 
he  carried  his  flirtation  the  length  of  making  her  a  very 
serious  proposal  of  marriage ;  yet  that  need  give  you  nq 
uneasiness,  since  the  ypung  lafiy  has  refused  him  in  tha 
most  decided  terms/ 

I  asked,  if  she  was  mad  ? 

She  said  <  she  hoped  not ;  but  she  understood  that  hi^ 
lordship  was  in  danger  of  running  mad  witii  grief  at  his 
rtjeclion;  that  she  had  received  the  intelligence  from 
Mr.  Clifibrd,  who  was  the  more  provoked  at  his  sister,  be-; 
cause  she  had  refused  sifar  more  advantageous  match  ber 
fore ;  tliat  the  truth  of  the  fact  had  been  confirmed  to  her 
by  Mrs,  Darnley,  who  was  convinced  that  all  fresh  solicit 
tation,  on  the  part  of  Lord  Deanport,  would  be  vain,  for 
she  knew  her  niece  to  be  rather  nice  in  her  choice  of  a 
husband,  and  extremely  ]^r<mdJ* 

However  pleased  I  might  have  been  with  this  informat 
tion,  I  could  not  help  feeling  indignation  at  the  arrogance 
of  the  creature. 

f  Proud  r  cried  I.r — <  Fray,  Mrs.  Demure,  can  you 
guess  for  whom  this  paragon  reserves  herself  2  She  cau 
have  no  hopes  of  being  the  wife  of  a  prince  of  the  bloo4 
•—a  malicious  act  of  parliament  stands  in  the  way.^ 

<  Perhaps,  when  she  can  do  no  better,'  replied  Mrs* 
Demure^  *  she  may  condescend  to  marry  a  duke.  But  it 
is  clear  tliat  she  looks  higher  than  an  earl :  or,  if  she  caq 
stoop  so  low  as  to  one  of  tliat  rank»  she;  has  already  shown 
that  the  carl  of  Deanport  is  not  th^  person  she  intends  to 
honour.^ 

Though  slie  affected  to  be  turning  Miss  Clifford  into 
ridicule,  yet  I  cou{d  perceive  that  she  ipdulged  in  those 
and  other  impertinent  expressions,  from  malice  to  me ; 
and,  in  spite  of  the  pleasure  I  felt,  from  the  assurance 
that  Miss  Clifford  was  not  to  be  my  son^s  wife,  I  could 
have  spit  in  Mrs.  Demure^s  face  for  thp  style  in  which 
she  conveyed  it* 
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I  have  been  long  convinced  of  thia  woman^s  hatred  a. 
gainst  me,  though  I  am  not  certain  that  she  knows  the 
full  extent  of  the  reason  she  has  for  it.  That  she  has  also 
a  spite  against  Miss  Clifford  is  evident  enough.  The 
girPs  beauty*  indisputably  superior  to  her  own,  aoeounts 
for  that :  but  her  hatred  against  the  sister  does  not  pre* 
vent  Mrs.  Demure  from  spreading  her  nets  for  the  bro^ 
ther.  Peggy  Almond,  who  has  been  with  me  for  somfl 
time,  first  made  the  remark.  I  knew  that  she  had  been 
sighing  for  a  husband,  of  late,  with  more  fervour  thsa 
usual ;  and  I  am  not  ill  pleased  that  she  has  fixed  her 
fancy  on  young  Clifford*  I  heartily  wish  her  suooMSy 
from  the  love  I  bear  the  young  lady,  and  her  starched 
friend,  the  chaste  Diana*  I  hope  she  will  not  be  caught 
in  her  own  snare,  as,  I  strongly  suspect  she  was,  when 
she  made  the  same  attempt  on  Mr.  Mordaunt.  Of  this 
however,  I  would  give  a  considerable  sum  to  be  fully  ai» 
certained.  After  their  connection,  of  whatever  nature  it 
had  been,  seemed  to  be  entirely  broken,  I  endeavoured, 
by  all  the  means  I  could  devise,  to  draw  a  confirmation 
of  my  suspicions  from  him  :  I  took  particular  care  to  in- 
form him  of  a  striking  instance  of  Mrs.  Demure^s  malice 
against  himself,  hoping  that,  in  return,  he  would  give  me 
the  satisfaction  I  wished  for ;  not  that  I  expected  a  down* 
right  avowal,  but  I  did  expect  that,  in  the  usual  way  with 
fine  gentlemen,  he  would  deny  and  reject  the  imputatioa 
in  such  a  manner  as  would  leave  no  doubt  of  its  truth. 
I  must  acknowledge  that  I  was  completely  disappcnnted; 
and,  if  I  had  nothing  to  form  a  judgment  from,  but  what 
was  to  be  gathered  from  the  words  and  behaviour  of  Mor« 
daunt,  I  should  be  obliged  to  conclude  that  my  suspidoDS 
were  unfounded. 

Mrs.  Demure^s  own  conduct,  however,  has,  in  particu- 
lar circumstances,  added  strength  to  my  suspicions:— as 
often  as  the  galled  part  is  touched,  she  winces*  At  my 
instigation,  Lady  Blunt  rubbed  it  lately  a  little  too  rou^ 
ly.  She  could  hardly  refrain  from  screaming.  But  all 
this  forms  no  clearer  proof  than  exists  against  numbers 
who  igre  still  classed  among  the  upright.-^I  am 
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licitous  than  ever  to  obtain  prdof  positives  I  wifcit  with 
impatience  for  Mordaunt^s  return  to  town,  I  am  resolv- 
td  to  put  him  once  more  to  the  question^  and  with  such 
address  as  may»  perhaps,  squeeee  the  trttth  from  him  bcf* 
fore  he  it  aware  of  my  intention. 

In  the  course  of  my  researches  after  this  voldge^  I  have 
been  informed  that  he  was  caught  on  the  continent  by  a 
French  woman»  with  whom  he  came  to  England, — a 
madame  la  marcjuise  de-^something  or  other : — ^for  evefy 
Frenchman  to  be  met  with  now*a-days  is  a  nobleman^ 
generally  one  who  has  forfeited  a  great  estate ;  and  every 
Frenchwoman  is  a  duchess,  a  marchioness,  or  a  countess 
at  least  Notwithstanding  the  havoc  made  by  the  rev(V> 
lution  among  the  nobility  of  France,  I  am  assurecl  tlmt 
more  French  people,  with  titles,  are  to  be  found  in  the 
diffi.*rent  countries  of  Europe,  at  present,  than  were  in 
France  before  the  emigration  began^  The  lady  whom 
Mordaunt  has  imported,  I  hear,  is  very  handsome,  and 
wonderfully  elegant  in  her  manners.  That  she  has  some- 
Uiing  piquant  in  her  appearance  I  readily  believe,  since 
Mordaunt  has  showed  her  so  much  attention ;  but  as  for 
what  they  call  elegance,  I  dare  swear  it  is  nothing  but 
that  pert  address  and  friskiness  of  manner  which  French 
women  almost  universally  have.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I 
fancy  Mordaunt  begins  to  be  tired  of  her ;  for^  after  rov-* 
iBg  about  town  a  little  with  his  friend  Travers,  they  set 
out  suddenly  for  Rose-Mount,  on  the  pretext  that  my 
lord  was  ill  and  impatient  to  see  his  brother.  The  true 
reason,  I  am  convinced,  was  to  get  quit  of  the  French 
woman.  You  know  he  is  the  most  volatile  bird  of  pass^ 
age  that  ever  fluttered  among  females.  During  his  ab* 
sence,  the  marchioness,  as  they  call  her,  went  in  search 
of  consolation  from  her  countrymen,  the  emigrants,  at 
Richmond,  which  swarms  with  them*  There  is  nothing 
but  French  croaked  there :  the  town  is  a  complete  rook« 
ery. 

I  have  hardly  seen  Deanport  since  he  received  the  last 
rebuff  from  the  lady.  During  the  short  time  I  was  with 
himy  I  took  no  notice  of  \U    He  seemed  horridly  out  ^ 
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humoilr.  As  his  silly  grief  for  the  disappoitittnent  weakeniy 
indignation  will  kindle.  This  may  be  turned  to  good  ac- 
count ;  but  nothing  must  be  attempted  as  yet.  You  had 
best  not  «rrite  to  him)  while  he  is  in  his  present  homoan 
I  will  inform  you  of  more  soon.    Meanwhile,  I  am,  &c 

£.     DCANPOftT: 


LETTER  LXXXVIIL 

The  Same  to  tlie  Same. 


I  Was  entertained  with  your  tountryroan^s  penetradoa, 
%ho  perceived  the  reciprocal  friendship  and  cordiality 
that  exists  between  Mrs.  Demure  and  me.  There  was  a 
time,  however,  when  I  had  a  sincere  friendship  for  tbat 
"Woman,  aiid  she  then  was  at  infinite  pains  to  make  me 
believe  that  she  hdd  the  s&ml^  for  me.  I  never  uttered  i 
sentiment,  in  her  hearing,  which  I  was  not  immediately 
told  corresponded  with  hers.  You  woUld  haVe  imagined 
we  thought  with  the  same  soul.  I  took  more  pleasure  in 
her  company  than  in  that  of  any  other  woman.  Nothing 
could  be  more  obliging,  more  accommodating,  more  agree- 
able, in  all  respects,  than  the  whole  of  her  behaviour.  It 
was  then — ^Your  ladyship^s  superior  understanding — yooi 

ladyship^s  accomplishments — ^your  ladyship's Oh!  I 

never  observed  more  candid  courtesy  among  the  lick* 
spittles  of  a  court.— -And  what  I  considered  as  disinterest- 
ed attachment,  what  inspired  me  with  real  good-will  turn- 
ed out  to  be  nothing  but  a  perfidious  selfish  design  upon 
my  son.  You  may  easily  imagine  my  indignation  at  this 
discovery ;  and,  from  that  moment,  I  held  her  in  abhor^ 
rence. 

I  do  not  know  that  Lord  Deanport*s  passion  for  Mrs. 
Demure  was  equal  to  what  he  felt  for  Miss  Clifford  ;  but 
I  well  know  that  she  used  every  means,  and  exhausted 
every  artifice,  to  render  it  so ;  and  that  it  cost  me  much 
trouble  to  free  him  from  her  fascinations.  Were  he 
bound  to  me  by  no  other  tie,  he  owes  me  eternal  grati- 
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tilde  for  having  prevented  his  union  with  a  woman  whos6 
chief  study  would  have  been  to  govern  and  make  him  the 
tool  of  her  avarice  and  ambition^ 

She  had  not  the  impudence  to  expect  that  I  would  not 
oppose  her  views  on  my  son,  and^  therefore^  endeavoured 
to  keep  them  carefully  concealed  from  me :  but  she  is 
ignorant  of  the  device  I  fell  on  to  cure  him  of  his  passion^ 
The  abrupt  manner  in  which  he  left  her,  would  proba- 
bly have  roused  that  spirit  of  revenge  which  she  is  known 
to  possess,  had  not  her  attention  been  diverted  from  my 
flon^s  conduct  by  the  homage  paid  her  at  that  precise  time 
by  a  person  of  very  high  rank,  which  flattered  her  vanity^ 
and  engrossed  her  mind  so  entirely,  that  she  forgot  all 
her  other  adorers. 

He  has  lately  s^t  out  on  other  pursuits,  and  she  now 
thinks  it  high  time  to  provide  herself  in  a  second  husbands 
I  am  obliged  to  Peggy  Almond^s  acuteness  for  the  know- 
ledge of  Mr.  Clifford's  being  the  roan  she  destines  for  that 
honoun  Peggy,  at  my  desire^  by  dint  of  flattery,  and 
the  most  artful  obseqiousness,  has  acquired  the  good-will^ 
and,  in  a  certain  degree,  the  confidence  of  Mrs<  Demure^ 
She  assures  me,  that  Mrs.  Darnley  is  so  much  the  dupe 
of  ffiy  dtar  friend^  that  she  wishes  to  promote  the  plan  of 
marriage  between  her  and  Mr.  Clifford,  so  that  there  are 
considerable  hopes  of  its  succeeding.  You  cannot  imagine 
how  delightfully  Peggy  takes  off  the  amorous  widow,  and 
turns  her  into  ridicule^  I  shall  never  part  with  this  girL 
Some  of  ray  acquaintance  accuse  her  of  being  deceitful 
and  of  being  an  habitual  liar.  Both  accusations,  I  believe^ 
are  pretty  well  founded :  she  is  capable  of  deceiving  most 
people,  and  she  is  given  to  lying  to  all  the  world,  except 
to  myself;  but  she  never  tells  a  lie  to  me^ 

Though  I  now  dislike  Mrs.  Demure  in  a  far  greater 
degree  than  I  ever  loved  her,  and  there  is  a  considerable 
diminution  of  our  intimacy,  yet  I  have  endeavoured  to 
preserve  the  appearance  of  my  former  attachment,  and 
was  willing  to  have  continued  to  live  with  her  in  a  state  of 
polite  mutual  hatred  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  without 
attempting  to  disturb  or  do  her  any  mischief,  farther  than 
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by  my  wishes,  which  it  is  not  in  ny  powor  to  ooatnoal^ 
had  she  iioi  provoked  ne,  more  than  ever,  by  the  insults 
ing,  impertinent,  and  ironical  manner  in  which  she  «i« 
nouDced  Miss  Clifford^  having  rejected  the  band  of  my 
son^  As  my  desire  was,  that  this  marriage  abould  not 
take  place,  you  will  think  that  the  intelligence  ought  na« 
turally  to  have  given  more  satisfaction  than  her  imperti« 
nent  manner  of  communicating  it  could  give  pain :  you, 
iifith  a  manly  arrogance^  will  assert,  that  to  feel  otherwise 
is  contrary  to  reason,  and  feeling  like  that  weak  creature 
woman^  but  would  be  quite  unworthy  of  that  mighty  n* 
tional  being  num.— So  continue  to  think  •;  but  allow  me, 
wise  sir,  to  be  convinced  that  the  latter  is  by  much  tbc 
silliest,  most  capricious,  inconsistent  animal,  of  the  two: 
of  which  I  could  give  many  proofs  if  I  had  time ;  hot  tt 
present  I  can  only  tell  you,  that  if  you  think  what  is  sap* 
posed  above,  you  are  quite  ignorant  of  what  is  natnnL 
I  acknowledge  that  I  find  the  insolence  and  mockery  of  a 
person,  who  used  to  fawn  upon  me  like  a  spaniel,  asflR 
intolerable,  and  that  it  excites  stronger  resentment  tbaa 
even  her  forming  a  serious  plan  against  my  interest.  Be- 
sides, this  woman  has  given  herself  some  very  subloneairs 
of  late  on  another  subject,  and  is  as  provoking  with  her 
cant  about  virtue  as  Lady  Diana  Franklin  with  hereon* 
duct.  For  those  reasons,  1  heartily  wish  her  married  to 
Mr.  Clifford. 

This  a^n,  in  the  depth  of  your  reasoning,  you  wiB 
reckon  unnatural.. — Whatf  to  punish  the  woman  yoa 
hate,  will  you  promote  her  marriage  with  the  man  she 
loves  ?  And  can  you  ask  the  question  with  surprise,«^yoa 
who  are  acquainted  with  so  many  miserable  eouples,  all 
of  whom  married  from  what  they  called  love?  What  se^ 
verer  punishment  could  I  wish  to  two  of  my  greatest  ene- 
mies, of  different  sexes,  and  incompatible  tempers,  than 
that  they  should  be  married  together,  however  desirous 
both  may  be  of  the  union.  Should  it  take  place,  depend 
upon  it,  this  will  be  the  fate  of  the  couple  in  question. 
I  have  made  you  acquainted  with  the  one,  and  I  am  told 
that  tlie  other  is  one  of  the  most  passionate  men  alive. 
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Another  reatotti  that  has  considerable  weight  in  mak* 
log  me  denrous  of  the  accomplishment  of  that  alliance^  is^ 
that  I  know  it  will  vex  and  mortify  Lady  Diana  and  Miss 
Clifford ;  by  which  I  shall  hare  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
two  women  mortified  who  hare  frequently  mortified  me; 
especially  if  I  can  by  any  means  get  to  the  bottom  of  Mrs* 
Demure^s  affair  with  Mordaunt,  which  at  present,  I  have 
reason  to  think,  neither  of  them  believe*  And  if,  not- 
withstanding their  incredulity  on  that  subject,  they  dis* 
like  the  connection,  I  leave  you  to  imagine  what  their  ab» 
horrence  will  be,  when  the  refined  sentimental  widow's  in«» 
trigue  shall  be  made  manifest. 

I  cannot  express  the  pleasure  I  should  take  in  wishing 
the  chaste  goddess,  and  her  favourite  nymph,  joy  of  their 
virtuous  relation. 

Until  I  have  the  pleasure  of  enjoying  their  confusion  at 
some  such  pcrnfagey  I  shall  think  myself  in  Mrs.  De* 
mure^s  debt  for  the  insulting  sarcastic  manner  in  which 
she  told  me  Miss  Clifford  had  rejected  my  son,  and  for  the 
pleasure  she  evidently  takes  in  whatever  she  thinks  will 
give  me  piun.  Until  then,  also,  I  shall  consider  myself 
as  the  debtor  of  the  other  two  ladies,  for  various  articles 
which  I  am  impatient  to  clear  off. 

I  desire  that  you  will  not  imagine  that  I  neglect  any 
opportunity  of  re-establishing  you  on  a  good  footing  with 
my  son :  depend  on  it  I  am  as  anxious  for  that  as  you 
can  be  :  but  he  is  not  to  be  spoken  to  as  yet ;  he  is  still 
in  all  the  horrors  of  disappointment,  and  has  not  as  yet 
been  able  to  digest  the  repulse.  I  intend  to  enter  on  the 
subject  with  him  soon.  I  have  a  particular  plan  in  view: 
•^you  shall  hear  of  it  in  my  next.     Yours,  &c. 

E.  DKAXPOHT. 
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LETTER  LXXXIX. 

From  (he  Same  to  the  Same, 

^t^FAiAg  wear  a  more  farourable  aspect ;— the  wheel  of 
fortune,  which  has  of  late  rolled  so  much  against  youf 
wishes,  now  begins  to  turn  in  a  contrary  direction.  Not- 
withstanding ihe  mad  perseverance  which  Miss  Clifford 
displayed  in  refusing  the  addresses  of  my  son,  I  was  not 
without  fear  that,  after  her  fit  of  enthusiastic  arrogaoce 
should  be  over,  and  when  she  had  fully  gratified  her  pride^ 
she  would  return  to  her  senses.  I  therefore  watched  for 
a  proper  opportunity  of  conversing  with  him.  He  bad 
anxiously  avoided  meeting  me  from  the  moment  he  deter- 
mined to  make  the  abject  proposal  of  marriage ;  and  he  had 
been  so  mean  as  to  employ  tlie  brother  to  negotiate  for 
bim ;  and  even  wrote  a  penitential  letter  to  her,  after  she 
had  quarrelled  with  her  brother  on  his  account.  She  re- 
turned that  letter  unopened.  I  heard  him  stamping  and 
swearing  in  his  own  apartment  after  it  was  brought  back 
to  him. 

I  entered,  and  told  him  at  once,  that  though  he  had 
endeavoured  to  keep  it  concealed  from  me,  I  knew  the 
cause  of  his  disquietude,  and  expressed  much  concem. 
*  I  must  feel  for  every  thing  which  gives  you  affliction, 
my  dear  Deanport,'  said  I,  *  whether,  in  other  respects,  I 
rsliould  think  it  to  be  regretted  or  not.^ 

I  never,  indeed, 'had  seen  him  so  mortificd.-^After 
some  minutes  of  gloomy  silence,  he  broke  out  into  a  fresh 
fit  of  fury ;  and,  observing  me  to  look  at  the  returned  let- 
ter which  lay  on  the  table, — 'She  has  had  the  insolence,' 
exclaimed  he,  ^  to  send  back  my  letter  unopened.'* 

Throwing  up  my  eyes,  in  seeming  amazement,  I  de- 
clared, *  I  never  had  heard  of  any  thing  equal  to  it.— 
This  creature,^  added  I,  ^  must  assuredly  have  a  greit 
deal  of  pride.** 

*  She  shall  find,  however,-  resumed  he,  with  a  vindictive 
look^  <  that  she  had  better  have  exhibited  less  of  it  to  me.' 
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<  There  is,  besides,  something  in  her  conduct/  rejoined 
I,  *  which  pride  does  not  account  for;  for  she  certainly 
teemed  to  favour  your  addresses  at  one  pefiod  ;— -What 
tould  be  her  drift  therl  ?' 

^  Her  drift  was  to  draiir  me  on/  exclsumed  he.  <  She  is 
the  errantest  jilt  in  Christendom/ 

<  Draw  you  on  to  what  ?^  said  I.  <  She  refuses  to  h6 
your  wife.* 

*  Draw  me  on  to  make  the  proposal/  cried  he.  <  She 
wished  to  have  it  to  boast  that  she  rejected  me.^ 

^  It  will  not  be  believed/  said  I. 

*  But  I  know  it  to  be  true/  rejoined  he,  with  a  furious 
grimace  i  *  and  she  shall  suffer  for  her  insolence.^ 

*  It  is  certainly  in  your  power  to  make  her  suffer/  said 
I,  <  and  most  severely,  if  that  would  afford  you  any  satis^ 
faction."* 

<  It  would  afford  me  the  greatest.* 

*  Then  you  have  only  to  marry  Miss  Moystdn.  You 
will  at  once  be  one  of  the  most  opulent  peers  of  the 
realm ;  Miss  Clifford  will  be  universally  ridiculed  as  aif 
idiot :  and,  with  all  her  pride,*  will  break  her  heart  with 
vexation;^ 

*  Do  you  think  so  ?' 

<  I  am  certain  of  it.  You  will  have  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  her  pine  to  a  shadow,  and  expire  like  a  bad  actress 
in  a  tragedy,  with  all  the  world  laughing  at  her.* 

On  thid  he  swore  he  would  recommence  his  addresses  to 
Mies  Moyston  without  loss  of  time ;  and  begged  that  I 
Would  use  all  my  influence  with  the  aunt,  that  the  mar- 
riage might  be  concluded  as  soon  as  possible.* 

This  I  agreed  to  with  alacrity ;  for,  though  I  had  been 
nnder  the  necessity  of  avoiding  any  meeting  with  those 
ladies  for  some  time,  I  had  not  the  smallest  doubt  of  be- 
ing able  to  explain  my  conduct  to  their  satisfaction,  and 
of  having  every  thing  arranged  to  my  wish  in  a  very  short 

time. 

This  affair. being  now  in  a  prosperous  train,  I  must  just 
observe,  that  the  longer  I  live  in  the  world,  and  reflect 
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on  what  pittes,  the  more  am  I  confirmed  In  my  system^ 
that  the  success  of  the  most  important  afikira  depends  oH 
the  person  who  has  the  direction  of  them  being  in  good 
or  ill  luck ;  for  which  reason,  if  I  were  a  sovereign,  I 
would  much  rather  choose  a  lucky  man  for  my  minister 
than  a  wise  one ;  and  yet  you,  my  good  nr,  and  others 
of  your  sagacious  sex  with  whom  I  am  acquainted,  insist 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  chance,  not  even  in  play} 
and,  in  spite  of  repeated  experience,  persist  in  keeping 
the  losing  seats,  and  betting  on  people  who  are  in  a  run 
of  ill  luck,  merely  because  they  are  good  players.  I  re- 
member Lord  Cardon,  who  is  a  man  of  wit,  as  well  as  t 
good  player,  was  once  my  partner  at  whist.  After  die 
cards  were  cut,  I  regretted  that  we  had  not  takoi  the 
winning-seats,  and  asked  his  lordship,  *  Why  be  had  not 
reminded  me  of  it  in  time  ?^  *  Because,'  said  he,  *  al- 
though I  am  an  old  man,  I  do  not  choose  to  be  thought 
an  old  woman :  which  your  ladyship  is  in  no  danger  of,* 
he  added.  This  was  applauded  as  a  shrewd  observaUoa : 
the  consequencci  however,  was,  that  we  lost  the  rubber, 
on  which  I  had  a  bet  of  fifty  pounds  extraordinary.  Your 
men  of  wit  may  say  what  they  please,  but  they  will  ne?cr 
convince  me  that  it  is  not  better  to  be  lucky  than  either 
wilty  or  wise. 

Without  drawing  proofs  of  this  from  the  experience  of 
gamesters,  do  you  not  see  that  all  the  prudent  pains  I 
took  to  alienate  the  afiections  of  Lord  Deanport  from  Miis 
Clifibrd,  and  to  prevail  on  him  to  marry  Miss  Moyston, 
were  inefiectual  ?  and  now  the  one  has  happened,  aod 
the  other  is  on  the  point  of  taking  place,  through  occur- 
rences in  which  I  had  no  hand.  Depend  upon  it,  hick 
is  every  thing ;  and,  as  it  seems  to  be  much  against  you 
at  present, — for  you  see,  my  good  sir,  that  nothing  you 
propose  or  undertake  succeeds^ — my  advice  to  you  is,  to 
remain  quite  passive :  do  not  so  much  as  write  a  single 
line  to  my  son  :  intermeddle  with  nothing,  until  the  run, 
which  is  so  terribly  against  you,  shall  be  over;— -for  ill- 
luck  does  blow  over  at  last,  just  like  a  storm.  Wbca 
that  takes  place,  and  when  the  quiet  possession  of  Mi« 
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Moyston^s  fortune  shall  have  put  my  son  in  good-hunuHir, 
I  am  convinced  he  will  see  your  conduct  towards  him  in 
fL  fair  light,  and  be  inclined  to  do  something  handsome 
for  you.  In  the  meantime  I  repeat  my  advice,  that  you 
remain  perfectly  inactive;  for,  at  present^  the  least  movci* 
men!  on  your  part  might  ruin  every  thing.     I  am»  &c. 

E*  DEANPOKT. 


LETTER  XC. 
James  Guikdill,  Esq,  to  the  Countess  o/'Deanport. 

I  AM  entirely  of  your  ladyship^s  opinion,  that  it  is  better 
to  be  lucky  than  wise.  I  begin  to  think,  indeed,  that  nonjs 
but  fools  prosper.  It  has  been  said,^<  That  money  is 
die  origin  of  evil.'* — Without  agreeing  to  that  adage,  % 
acknowledge  that  the  devil  has  a  principal  hand  in  the 
distribution  of  it.  He  himself,  however,  passes  for  hav- 
ing a  great  deal  of  wit :  how  far  that  is  true  I  know  not ; 
but  I  daily  see  proofs  of  his  having  two  qualities,  in  com* 
mon  with  the  generality  of  wits ;  namely,  a  hatred  to  other 
wits,  and  a  partiality  for  dunces.  He  resembles  some 
men  of  distinguished  wit  in  another  particular ;  having 
himself,  by  all  accounts,  been  remarkably  unfortunate. 

For  my  own  part,  I  have  no  reason  to  compassionate 
Jdm  under  his  misfortunes ;  for,  whoever  the  demon  is 
who  has  the  distribution  of  good  and  bad  fortune,  it  is 
but  too  evident,  that,  though  I  have  no  great  pretensions 
to  be  a  wit,  he  has  shown  little  kindness  to  me. 

So  far  from  having  met  with  any  of  those  lucky  hita 
by  which  so  many  of  his  favourites  arie  raised  to  opulence^ 
I  have  missed  several  very  promising  opportunities  of  aug« 
menting  my  fortune,  by  somie  cursed  incident  or  other^ 
which  none  but  the  devil  could  have  produced. 

Your  ladyship  will  remember  our  dismal  speculation  in 
the  funds,  when  the  most  judicious  politicians  were  per* 
auaded  they  were  falling  to  the  very  devil ;  yet,  by  a  re- 
Jogund  that  no  force  but  his  could  have  given,  they  sud* 
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denfy  rose,  almost  to  my  utter  rum,  and  to  your  very 
great  inconveniency. 

As  your  ladyship  passed  the  ensuing  season  inthecoun« 
try^  you  may  never  have  heard  that,  in  my  distress,  I  had 
the  desperate  intrepidity  to  pay  my  addresses  to  a  widow 
from  the  West  Indies,  enriched  by  the  spoils  of  thie^ 
husbands.  I  attended  her  to  all  her  public  places,  and  was 
in  high  hopes  of  being  made  her  fourth,  when,  as  the  d^ 
vii  would  have  it,  I  w^  seized  with  the  lumbago  ;  and, 
when  J.  was  confined  to  my  chamber,  she  happoped  to  go 
to  fi  masquerade  with  a  party,  among  whom  was  a  ti^l 
oflScer  of  dragoons,  who  had  formed  an  acquaintance  with 
her  during  my  confinement.  This  gentleman,  having 
Heard  her  praise  the  Highland  dress,  as  equidly  graceful 
and  commodious,  took  care  to  be  arrayed  in  it  at  the  mas- 
l^uerade,  attached  himself  particularly  to  h^r  the  whole 
night ;  and,  to  my  infinite  disappointment,  was  married 
to  her  before  I  could  walk  abroad. 

But  what  need  is  there  of  enumerating  these,  and  o* 
ther  instances  of  my  ill-fortune,  when  the  recent  one  of 
ihy  being  cut  out  of  the  Welch  estate  is  so  well  known  to 
your  ladyship  ? 

That  miserable  business  is  continually  tormenting  me, 
with  the  aggravating  circumstance  of  my  having  brought 
it  on  myself:  for  I  never  can  forget  that,  poor  as  he  was, 
the  you'n^  artist  at  Dresden  never  solicited  me  to  recom- 
mend him.  What  could  tempt  me  to  do  it  ?  I  have  seem 
many  of  those  artists  starving  in  London,  without  ever 
thinking  of  being  of  the  least  service  to  any  of  them.  I 
should  certiunly  have  behaved  with  equal  indifference  to 
Evans,  had  iiot  Satan  suggested  to  me,  that,  by  recom- 
mending him  to  my  countrymen,  I  should  reoommend 
myself  to  Phillips :  so  that  I  really  am  not  much  to  blame. 
I  acted  on  the  same  principles  that  many,  who  pass  foe 
prudent  men,  act  every  day. 

You  see,  tny  dear  Lady  Diana,  that,  like  other  unibr- 
tunate  people,  I  would  willingly  shift  the  cause  of  my 
|nisfortunes  from  niy&elf  to  auother ;  but,  in  spite  of  all 
ply  eudeavours'to  heaye  all  this  burden  frpm  i^y  quo 
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dioulclers  to  •those  of  Satan,  enough  of  it  remains  to  dis» 
turb  my  conseienoe  and  recollection  to  such  a  degree, 
that,  instead  of  explaining  how  this  letter  comes  to  be 
dated  from  Hamburg,  I  have  spent  all  this  time  in  la- 
mentations for  what  cannot  be  helped.  I  will  now  inform! 
your  ladyship,  that  the  same  tormenting  thought  engross- 
ed  me  so  much  while  I  was  in  England,  that  I  entirely. 

forgot  a  note  for  £1,500,  which  I  gave  A«* when  we 

settled  our  Newmarket  accounts,  immediately  before  he 
went  to  the  East  Indies.  I  was  in  hopes  that  1i£  would, 
lose  it,  or  entirely  forget  such  a  trifle,  when  he  arrived 
there.  He  had  lefl  it,  however,  with  an  attorney ;  and' 
having  lately  met  with  some  losses  at  play,  which  prevent- 
ed his  making  a  remittance  that  was  expected,  he  sent 
orders  to  his  agent  to  insist  on  immediate  payment. 

On  receiving  your  ladyship^s  letter,  giving  me  an  ac- 
count of  the  new  and  unexpected  turn  which  LfOrd  Dcan« 
port^s  business  had  taken,  and  that  the  absurd  pride  of 
Miss  Clifford  had  effected  what  the  consideration  of  his 
own  interest,  and  your  ladyship^s  prudent  suggestions, 
had  failed  in  producing,  I  became  extremely  uneasy  on 
account  of  certain  sneers  at  Miss  Moy stones  person  aud 
manners  which  had  escaped  me  in  a  letter  to  his  lordship, 
written  when  I  was  persuaded  that  he  had  for  ever  re- 
nounced that  lady,  and  was  firmly  attached  to  Miss  Clif- 
ford. However  facetious  those  sarcasms  might  have  seem- 
ed, had  he  married  Miss  Clifford,  I  was  sensible  they 
would  appear  in  a  different  light  if  he  became  the  husband 
of  Miss  Moyston.  I  became  even  afraid,  that,  through 
that  carelessness  so  natural  to  his  lordship,  this  letter  might 
fall  into  her  hands  after  she  was  Lady  Deanport. 

I  immediately  set  about  composing  a  new  letter,  in 
which,  after  entreating  him  to  burn  the  former,  I  endea- 
voured to  explain  away  all  its  acrimony,  and  to  twist  every 
sarcastic  expression  into  a  meaning  favourable  to  Miss 
Moyston.  This  was  one  of  the  most  arduous  tasks  I  ever 
imposed  on  myself:  yet,  when  finished,  I  was  so  well, 
pleased  with  the  performance,  that -I  directly  sent  it  to  his 
lordship.    Next  morning  my  hopes  of  its  efficacy  were  not 
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to  sanguine.  My  anxiety,  lest  it  should  not  pio?e  entiie* 
ly  satisfactory!  increased  every  hour ;  and  I,  at  last,  de* 
termined  to  leave  my  affiurs  in  Wales  unsettled,  and  go 
directly  to  London,  on  purpose  to  see  that  cursed  letter 
burned,  and  explain  every  thing  by  word  of  mouth.  I 
was  also  impatient  to  pay  my  court,  as  soon  as  poosible, 
to  Miss  Moyston.  Nothing  but  my  extreme  scdidtudet 
not  to  be  misunderstood  by  his  lorddliip,  could  have  pie^ 
vailed  on  me  to  do  this,  after  your  ladysbip*6  having  dev 
sired  me,  in  your  last,  to  remain  passive. 

On  the  very  evening  of  my  arrival  in  London,  I  was 
informed  that  a  writ  had  been  issued  against  me,  aad 
that  I  should  be  arrested,  unless  I  could  pay  the  note 
above  mentioned,  or  find  security  for  the  money. 

In  this  emergency,  finding  that  your  ladyship  bad 
gone  to  Windsor,  where  you  were  to  remain  two  days,  I 
wrote  to  Lord  Deanport,  informing  him  of  my  situation, 
and  begging  him,  in  the  roost  pressing  terms,  to  come  to 
the  hotel,  as  I  could  not  venture  abroad.  In  case  ha 
could  not  immediately  advance  the  money,  I  told  him, 
that  I  was  convinced  the  attorney  would.be  satisfied  with 
his  security ;  and  I  pledged  my  word  of  honour  that  I 
would  relieve  his  lordship  in  less  than  three  months.  I 
concluded  with  felicitations  on  his  approaching  marriage 
with  Miss  Moyston,  which,  I  said,  would  fix  his  lordship's 
happiness  on  the  most  solid  basis,  and  make  him  envied 
by  the  most  prosperous  nobleman  in  Englxuid,  and  infali 
libly  drive  Lord  Sordid  to  despair. 

Your  ladyship  will  be  shocked  with  the  answer.*—* 

f   MY  DEAR  SIR, 

*  I  am  extremely  sorry  for  your  unfortunate  rituatioo ; 
and  though,  being  well  acquainted  with  your  punctuality, 
I  might  rely  on  your  word  of  honour^  yet,  as  it  is  not  in 
my  power  to  comply  with  your  request,  to  trouble  you 
^ith  a  visit  is  unnecessary.  I  am,  dear  sir,  your  most 
liumble  servant,  deanport.' 


P.  S^  I  wonder  you  do  not  apply  to  yaur/rieni  Hin 
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Moyslon,  of  whom  you  have  given  so  fUttering  a  descripv 
tion  in  your  letter  from  Wales.* 


Behold  the  return  I  received  for  all  the  services  I  have 
rendered  his  lordship ! 

In  this  dreadful  emergency,  I  had  no  other  resource 
but  to  set  out  for  Portsmouth  directly.  The  only  piece 
of  good  fortune  I  have  met  with,  since  my  arrival  in  Engf 
land,  was  the  finding  a  vessel  ready  to  carry  me  out  of  it. 
I  had  but  slender  resources,  as  your  ladyship  will  readily 
believe,  on  my  arrival  at  Hamburg ;  however,  I  put  the 
best  face  on  matters  that  I  could :  yet  the  very  first  bankv 
er  I  applied  to  hesitated  about  the  security  I  offered.  I 
assumed  a  behaviour  which  I  have  sometimes  found  tQ 
succeed. 

*  Pray,  friend^**  said  I,  with  an  air  of  astonishment  an4 
indignation,  ^  have  you  any  kind  of  doubt  of  the  goodness 
of  this  bill  r 

^  I  confess,  sir,*  replied  he,  *  I  have.* 

'  Let  me  tell  you,  friend,*  said  I,  *  that  those  who  are 
the  most  capable  of  cheating  are  the  most  suspicious  of  be- 
ing cheated.* 

<  I  give  you  credit,  sir,'  said  he,  *  for  the  observation, 
which  I  believe  to  be,  in  general,  just.* 

Deceived  by  the  calm  gcod-humourcd  air  with  which 
be  spoke,  I  replied,—^  I  presume,  then,  you  will  discount 
the  bill.' 

<  By  no  means»*  said  the  phlegmatic  scoundrel.—*  I 
gave  you  credit  for  your  observation,  because,  as  I  al- 
ready told  you,  I  think  it  good. — I  give  none  to  the 
billy  because,  as  I  also  informed  you  before,  I  fear  it  is 
had: 

This  man*s  diffidence  spread  like  wild-fire,  and  infected 
every  person  to  whom  I  applied  for  money. 

From  the  contents  of  your  ladyship*s  last  letter,  I  take 
It  for  granted  that  my  lord  is  now  in  lawful  possession  of 
Miss  Moyston,  or  on  the  point  of  being  so.  I  leave  it  to 
your  prudcpce  ^d  address  to  seize  a  favourable  opportu? 
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nity  of  showing  him  the  unreasonableness  of  his  being  of- 
fended with  me  on  account  of  what  I  wrote  respecting 
Miss  Moyston.  So  far  from  its  being  meant  as  disre- 
spectful to  him,  it  was,  in  reality,  exactly  conformable  to 
what  I  had  reason  to  believe  were  his  own  senUments. 
The  letter  he  wrote  to  me,  I  am  willing  to  think,  was 
pierely  the  effect  of  a  transient  fit  of  passion,  to  which  the 
most  amiable  people  are  the  most  liable.  I  cannot  allow 
myself  to  imagine  that  your  ladyship  will  have  any  diffi- 
culty in  convincing  him  of  the  sincerity  of  my  attachment 
to  him  and  to  all  who  are  connected  with  him ;  yet  I 
would  have  you  to  watch  a  proper  occasion  for  making 
the  rppi^entation.  Perhaps  this  may  not  occur  imme- 
diately after  his  nuptials.  It  is  not  likely  that  his  lord- 
ship will  then  be  in  the  most  auspicious  humour.  It  will 
be  best  to  let  him  be,  in  some  measure,  familiarized  to 
Miss  Moyston^  and  consoled  for  what  he  may  not  relish 
in  her  person,  by  reflecting  on  the  beauties  of  her  fortune. 

I  must  likewise  trouble  your  ladyship  to  make  my  con- 
gratulations agreeable  to  that  lady.— -Assure  her  that  no- 
body can  have  a  more  sincere  respect  for  the  young  count* 
ess  of  Deanport  than  I  shall  always  have. 

I  should  have  been  reduced  to  the  greatest  difficulties 
had  I  not  received  a  supply  from  one  of  our  countrymen 
who  arrived  last  night  at  the  inn.  I  was  very  httle  ao- 
quainted  with  him,  yet  found  myself  under  the  necessity 
of  making  my  situation  known  to  him. — <  I  had  the  ho- 
nour to  meet  you,  sir,*"  said  he,  *  in  company  with  Mr. 
Mordaunt — A  companion  of  his  must  be  a  man  of  honour.* 
He  advanced  the  supply  I  had  applied  for.— -But  I  shall 
not  leave  this  place  until  I  hear  from  your  ladyship.  I 
remain^  your  devoted  servant^ 

J.  GRIKDILt. 


LETTER  XCL 
The  Countess  of  DEAxroRT  to  James  Gkindill,  Esq. 

Lcmdon* 

/IlFTer  all  the  instances  of  the  deviPs  malice,  and  of  your 
own  ill  luck,  that  you  enumerated  in  your  last,  you  are 
unacquainted  with  one  which  exceeds  all  the  rest.  In 
consequence  of  the  advice  I  ^ave  my  son,  wh^n  he  was  in 
the  very  height  of  his  fury  against  Miss  Clifford,  he  de-* 
termined,  as  I  informed  you,  to  renew  his  addresses  ta 
Miss  Moyston. 

He  had  long  been  persuaded  that  the  poor  girl  was  over 
head-and-ears  in  love  with  him,  and  that  she  was  in  a  state 
of  languishment  from  the  suspense  he  had  so  long  kept 
her  in.  He  once  hinted  to  me,  *  that,  though  he  seldoin 
bad  apy  compassion  for  ugly  women,  yet  he  could  not 
help  pitying  her  a  little  f  and,  when  I  represented  to  him, 
*  that  his  marriage  with  Miss  Moyston  would  not  only 
completely  avenge  him  of  Miss  ClifForJ^  but  be  matter  of 
triumph  over  Lord  Sordid,** — *  True,^  said  he ;  *  hut  you 
do  not  mention  what,  1  acknowledge,  uifords  nie  some  sa* 
tisfaction  ;  namely,  that  it  would  be  the  means  of  saving 
the  life  pf  Mis^s  Moyston  :  as  her  death  before  marriage 
would  afflict  me  deeply  ^^ 

He  had  hardly  uttered  this  benevolent  speech,  when  a 
letter  was  delivered  to  me  from  my  loving  friend  Mrs. 
Demure,  expressing  her  sorrow  and  astonishment  at  a 
piece  of  news  she  had  just  h^ard,  that  J/w  Mot/nlon  t€a$ 
actually  married  to  Lord  Sordid,  ^  Her  sorrow,^  ^he  said, 
f  arose  from  her  believing  that  Lord  Dcanport  had  views 
on  that  lady,  and  jier  astonishment  from  the  lady^s  having 
preferred  Lord  Sordid/  She  insisted  on  the  excessive 
pain  this  news  gave  her,  with  a  profusion  of  expressions, 
which  sufficiently  showed  how  delighted  she  was;  and 
begged,  *  that,  if  I  knew  it  to  be  false,  I  wpuld  be  so 
good  as  to  send  her  a  line,  to  relieve  Iicr  from  the  unea* 
siness  she  was  in.^  This  convinced  mc  that  she  thorough- 
ly believed  it  to  be  true. —  I  shall,  perhaps,  find  some  o<p«« 
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casion  of  addressing  an  epistle  of  the  same  obligiog  na- 
ture to  Mrs.  Demure. 

I  gave  this  letter  to  my  son,  ordered  my  carriage,  and 
drove  directly  to  Miss  Moyston^s;  where  I  was  iDformed 
that  she  and  her  aunt  were  both  in  the  country,  where 
they  had  been  several  days ;  and  I  did  not  return  home 
until  I  was  informed,  from  the  best  authority,  that  Mrs. 
Demure^s  news  was  perfectly  well  founded. 

My  son^s  rage  was  without  bounds :  indeed  it  was  ma- 
nifested in  such  a  ridiculous  manner,  that  it  put  an  end 
to  mine.  You  may  call  us,  as  you  please,  the  weaker  wii 
but  it  appears  every  hour  more  clear,  that  women,  in  ge* 
neral,  have  stronger  minds  than  men,  and  that  tbey  know 
their  own  minds  better.  What  capricious  girl  could  act 
more  inconsistently  than  my  son,  in  the  whole  of  this 
business  ?  He  shows  coldness  and  indifference  towards  an 
object  of  tlie  greatest  importance  while  it  is  in  his  power, 
and  he  falls  into  a  fit  of  rage  as  soon  as  it  is  out  of  bis 
power.  He  hardly  does  any  thing  from  reason  or  reflec- 
tion ;  his  whole  conduct  is  guided  by  whim :  yet  be 
laughs  at  the  caprice  of  the  female  character,  and  vahies 
himself  on  his  manly  firmness.  When  he  once  forms  i 
iresolution,  he  asserts  that  it  is  not  to  be  shaken. 

I  remember  his  ordering  his  horses  one  morning  it 
Willow-Park,  in  the  intention  to  call  on  a  gentlcoian 
who  lived  at  eight  miles  distance.  <  As  it  begins  to  raioi 
my  lord,^  said  I,  <  you  had  best  go  in  a  carriage.^-«<  No,* 
he  said,  <  he  had  already  ordered  his  horses,  and  wooU 
keep  his  resolution/  He  hates,  above  all  things,  to  ride 
in  rain  ;  and  he  looked  at  the  sky  every  ten  minutes  dur- 
ing four  hours,  in  the  hopes  that  the  rain  would  abate.— It 
increased  every  minute.— <  If  you  had  taken  your  cw« 
riage,^  said  I,  <  you  would  have  been  back  by  this  time; 
now,  you  must  either  go  in  a  carriage,  or  abandon  tU 
thought  of  the  visit  you  intended  this  day.^ 

<  I  am  not  to  be  shaken  from  my  purpose,  like  a  wth 
man,^  said  he ;  and,  after  this  civil  speech,  he  heroically 
mounted  his  horse,  rode  off  in  the  middle  of  a  heavy 
ruin,  and  caught  rheumatisms,  wbi<;h  confined  bim  a 
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month,  to  prove  that  he  was  of  a  steady  character,  and 
wiser  than  his  mother. 

How  men  could  ever  imagine  that  they  were  in  general 
less  subject  to  caprice,  or  of  a  more  steady  character^ 
than  women,  I  could  never  discover.  I  could  almost 
leave  this  question  to  be  decided  by  you,  though  a  party 
concerned.  When  a  husband  is  of  one  opinion,  and  his 
wife  of  another,  lay  your  hand  to  your  heart,  and  declare 
which  is  the  most  likely  to  remun  steady.  To  the  best 
of  my  remembrance,  among  all  my  acquaintance,  the  bus* 
bands  who  seem  to  me  the  most  prudent,  and  who  pass 
tlieir  lives  in  the  greatest  tranquillity,  are  precisely  those 
who  acquiesce  in  their  wives  opinion. 

Perhaps  you  will  not  admit  this ;  yet  I  could  put  you 
in  mind  of  many  occasions,  on  which  it  would  have  been 
good  for  you  yourself  to  have  followed  a  woman^s  advice, 
instead  of  your  own. 

In  my  very  last  letter,  as  nothing  seemed  to  prosper  in 
which  you  at  all  intermeddled,  I  advised  you  to  remain 
quite  passive,  and  by  no  means  to  address  a  single  line  to 
my  son.  Instead  of  following  my  counsel,  you  thought 
proper  to  write  a  letter  to  him,  the  length  of  which  alone 
would  have  determined  him  not  to  comply  with  the  con- 
tents ;  for  you  might  have  known  that  he  hates  long  let* 
ters,  and  detests  their  composers.  But  the  purport  of 
this  letter,  you  say,  was  to  explain  away  the  sarcasms,  in 
a  former  letter,  against  Miss  Moyston,  to  make  an  eulo- 
gium  on  that  accomplished  lady,  and  expatiate  on  my 
aon^s  happiness  in  obtaining  such  a  prize. 

Now,  what  marks  the  invincible  run  of  ill-fortune 
•gainst  you,  more  than  all  the  misfortunes  which  have  hi- 
therto happened  to  you,  is,  that  this  horrid  letter  was  de* 
livered  to  my  son  after  he  had  heard  that  Lord  Sordid 
had  obtained  the  lady^s  hand,  when  he  was  in  the  very 
act  of  cursing  her,  had  exhausted  all  the  opprobrious  epi- 
thets he  could  recollect,  and  would  have  blessed  any  one 
who  could  have  furnished  him  with  a  new  execration. 
But  when  he  came  to  that  part  of  your  letter  where  you 
praise  Miss  Moyston  more  particularly  for  tlie  virtue  of 


donstgndyi  arid  for  preferring  him  to  all  the  nobility  of 
England,  his  fury  was  turned  from  ber  against  you. 

I  will  not  shock  you  with  a  repetition  of  the  horrid 
things  he  pronounced  : — =1  must  say,  however,  that  youf' 
recantation  never  could  have  come  at  a  more  unlucky 
moment ;  though,  indeed,  all  moments  seem  to  be  equally 
unlucky  for  you.  I  should  be  sorry  to  be  thought  super- 
stitious ;  but  it  cannot  be  called  superstition  to  make  ob- 
servations on  events  as  they  occur ;  this  is  the  only  way 
in  which  ne  can  profit  by  experience.  Now,  one  observa- 
tion, which  I  cannot  avoid  making,  is,  that  I  began  to 
lose  my  money  at  play  precisely  after  your  arrival  in 
England,  and  my  ilUfortune  continued,  without  interrup- 
tion, all  the  time  I  corresponded  with  you  while  you  irere 
hi  Wales; 

A  second  observation,  equally  true,  is,  that  I  woo  i 
considerable  sum  the  very  day  after  your  saiKng  froni 
Portsmouth,  and  I  continued  to  witi  until  the  night  of 
the  day  on  which  I  received  your  last  letter,  and  then  mj 
ill-luck  returned.  What  inference  can  be  drawn  from 
these  remarks,  but  that  some  fatality  attends  you,  whidi 
comprehends  not  only  your  personal  concerns,  as  in  your 
affair  with  the  West-India  widow,  and  that  of  your  Wekii 
relation,  but  also  ext(^nds  to  all  those  with  whom  you  are 
in  correspondence. 

You  will  ask,  no  doubt.  What  connection  can  there  be 
between  your  being  in  England,  or  your  correspondiDf 
with  me,  and  my  losing  at  cards  ? 

That  is  a  question  which  I  do  not  attempt  to  answer:— 
the  fact  is,  that  I  do  lose  my  money  when  you  come  to 
England,  and  I  win  as  soon  as  you  sail  away.  I  hive 
heard  you  yourself  remarky  that  experience  was  a  surer 
guide  than  tlieory.  H^re  is  long-continued  experience 
all  going  to  warn  me  against  any  communication  with  vou^ 
for  a  considerable  period  at  least.  You  are  too  reasonable, 
therefore,  to  condemn  the  resolution  I  have  formed  of  in- 
terrupting all  correspondence  with  you,  until  there  shall 
be  cause  to  think  that  this  malignant  influence,  fatality, 
or  whatever  e\sc  \\.  \iva^  \i^i  c^J\^,  Vvas  cutirely  left  vou| 
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ind,  if  you  should  attempt  to  transmit  any  letter  to  me 
before  that  period,  you  will  be  justly  thought  as  criminal 
af  if^  knowing  yourself  to  have  the  plague,  you  should 
thrust  yourself  into  the  company  of  uninfected  persons; 
for;  really,  I  know  little  difie^nce  between  one  ti^ho  is 
wilfully  the  cause  of  m^  losing  every  sixpence  I  have  in 
the  world,  and  one  who  sends  me  out  of  the  world  alto* 
gether. 

You  are  at  some  pains  to  proVe  that  your  misfortunes 
navv  perhaps,  be  owing  to  some  extraordinary  spite,  that 
the  demons  who  distributes  good  and  bad  fortune,  has  a^^ 
gainst  ycu  in  particular.  I  confess  I  do  not  think  that 
conjecture  at  all  probable :  why  should  you  suspect,  my 
dear  sir,  that  the  devil  should  have  a  particular  spite  a- 
gainst  you  ?  I  know  nothing  you  ha\e  ever  done  to  of*^ 
fend  him.  Yet,  after  all,  if  that  should  be  the  case,  you 
must  admit  that  it  forms  an  additional  reason  for  my  in^ 
terrupting  all  fitrther  correspondence  with  you ;  for,  al- 
though I  do  not  wish  to  cultivate  an  intimacy  with  him^ 
yet  I  will  avoid  every  thing  that  can  have  the  appearance 
of  braving  him ;  for^  as  it  is  impossible  to  know  whiat  may 
happen,  it  would  be  the  height  of  imprudence  to  make 
enemies  unnecessarily.  As  soonv  however,  as  I  perceive 
any  disposition  in  Lord  Deanport  to  serve  you,  which  I 
own  IS  far  from  being  the  case  at  present,  I  shall  encou«' 
rage  him  in  it  by  every  prudent  m^ans  in  my  powen 
Till  then  I  remain  yours,  &c. 

.E.  DKANPORT.     ' 

p.  S.  It  just  occurs  to  me,  that,  dllhough  there  is  no 
denying  that  men'^s  fortune  often  depends  on  fortunate  ac- 
cidents, yet  it  is  equally  true,  that,  in  spite  of  the  devil^ 
fortunate  accidents  throw  themselves  oftener  in  the  way 
of  men  of  consummate  address  than  of  fools.-— This  giveii 
me  hopes  that  you  will  stumble  on  something  of  that  na^ 
lure  soon. 
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LETTER  XCII. 
Miss  Boratia  Clifford  to  Ladt  Diana  FiANtttiii 

MY  DEAR  LADY  DIANAy  Lmtim. 

jThis  will  free  you  from  part  of  the  apprehenakms  yoa 
express  in  your  last  letter  on  my  brother^s  account.  I 
bad  a  great  reliance  on  his  natural  fickleness ;  and  now 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  my  reliance  was  well  found- 
cd.  My  brother  has  set  out  for  Northumberland,  in  qpite 
of  all  the  blandishments  of  Mrs.  Demure— I  believe  I 
might  have  said,  partly  because  of  them — ^her  airiduitift 
became  oppressive. 

I  not  only  rejoice  that  he  is  gone,  but  also  on  account 
of  the  motives  that  determined  him  to  go.  He  became 
anxious  to  make  certain  arrangements,  for  the  purpose  of 
nuring  money  to  clear  off  his  debts,  and  particularly  that 
which  he  owes  Lord  Deanport ;  which,  I  find,  bears  hard- 
er  on  his  spirit  than  all  the  rest.  Lord  Deanport  is  preo* 
cd  for  money  himself.  You  have  heard,  no  doubt,  tku 
Ifiss  Moyston  is  now  the  wife  of  Lord  Sordid.  That 
young  man  was  considered  as  a  miser,  even  when  he  was 
poor :  I  leave  you  to  judge  how  much  more  so  he  is  like- 
ly to  become  now  that  he  is  immensely  rich.  I  once  heard 
my  father  say,  that  a  real  miser  acquires  nothing  by  an  ac- 
cession  of  money,  but  a  constant  dread  of  losing  it. 

Miss  Moyston's  marriage  took  place  at  the  very  time 
nhen  Lord  Deanport,  in  compliance  with  the  prudent  re* 
monstrances  of  his  mother,  had  determined  to  renew  his 
addresses  to  that  lady.  My  brother,  knowing  he  has  met 
with  this  disappointment,  is  become  more  impatient  to 
clear  ofi^  the  debt  he  owes  his  lordship. 

William  is  so  irritated  against  me,  that  it  would  be  vaia 
for  me  to  attempt  any  friendly  explanation  with  him  at 
present ;  but  the  measures  he  is  now  adopting  give  me 
hopes  that  he  will  be  in  a  better  disposition  soon, — which 
is  what  I  most  earnestly  wish.  You  cannot  imagine  how 
painful  it  is  for  me  to  be  on  an  unfriendly  fooling  with 
him. 
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1  have  i?ritteii  to  Mr.  Proctor,  begging  that  he  would 
forget  my  broCher^s  former  harsh  behaviour,  and  meet 
him  with  his  usual  goodness ;  assuring  him,  that  William 
has  the  highest  opinion  of  his  integrity,  (which  I  am  sure 
be  has),  and  will  follow  his  advice  respecting  the  renewal 
of  the  leases  that  are  nearly  expired,  (which  I*  hope  he 
will  do). 

I  beg  at  the  same  time  that  he  will  advance  the  money 
that  my  brother  stands  in  immediate  need  of,  on  my  se- 
curity, without  letting  William  know  that  I  am  any  way 
connected  in  the  business.  It  would  grieve  me  very  much 
to  see  any  part  of  the  old  family,  estate  sold  I  am  in 
great  hopes  that  the  difficulties  William  has  experienced 
of  late  will  make  him  more  prudent  and  economical.  A 
few  years  economy  would  still  clear  the  estate  of  all  en* 
cumbrances.  It  would  be  more  difficult  to  purchase  back 
any  part  of  the  land,* if  once  sold.  Besides,  I  consider 
it  as  a  species  of  sacrilege  to  sell  any  part  of  so  very  an- 
cient an  inheritance. 

I  spend  a  great  part  of  my  time  with  the  marchioness, 
who  returned  to  town  some  days  ago.  She  often  talks  to 
me  of  her  husband.  She  seems  to  rejoice  In  the  good  for- 
tune that  has  lately  befallen  them,  more  on  his  account 
than  her  own  ;  and  speaks  of  him  in  a  strain  of  such  af- 
fection, as  gives  me  a  higher  notion  of  the  happiness  of 
the  married  state  than  I  had.  If  they  had  lived  together 
in  a  state  of  uninterrupted  prosperity,  would  they  have 
been  as  fond  of  each  other  ?  would  they  have  been  as  hap- 
py as  they  are  ?<^— I  question  it.-»They  would  have  occa- 
sionally felt  that  cold  forgetfulness  of  each  other,  which 
those  who  are  called  the  happiest  married  people  some- 
times experience.  The  marchioness  (and  she  is  convinced 
it  is  the  same  with  her  husband)  knows  none  of  that  The 
storms,  which  for  a  time  separate  their  persons,  unite  their 
souls  more  affectionately.  Each  can  say  with  truth  to  the 
other. 
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«  When  howling  windi  and  btttinlg  ninV 
In  tempetU  ihake  the  tyUan  ccD  ; 
Or  midst  the  chase,  hi  ererj  phdot 
The  Under  thought  on  thee  dtaU  dwdL* 

Although  I  know,  my  dear  Lady  Dianay  that  yoil 
think  some  of  my  notions  romantic,  I  have  oome  to  the 
resolution  to  conceal  none  of  them  from  you,  however  ab^ 
surd  they  may  appear.  You  cannot  imagine  how  very 
insipid  and  tiresome  I  feel  that  course  of  life  with  which 
so  many  people  seem  satisfied.  I  never  saw  so  much  of 
it  as  since  Juliet  went  to  the  north,  and  you  to  Devon^ 
shire.  Can  any  tiling  be  more  flat  and  unprofitable,  thafl 
for  nearly  the  same  circle  to  meet  day  after  day,  without 
the  least  sentiment  of  affection  or  esteem^  without  any 
desire  of  information,  without  any  bond  of  union,  except 
that  arising  from  repaying  dinner  by  dinner,  assembly  by 
assembly,  having  the  same  need  o(  cards,  and  being  abit 
to  afibrd  to  play  at  the  same  stake  ?  They  meet,  how^ 
ever,  almost  every  evenings  with  smiles  on  their  counter 
nances,  indifference,  or  perhaps  hatred  in  their  hearts, 
inquire  after  the  date  of  each  other^s  health,  without  Usten* 
ing  to  the  answer,  or  caring  whether  the  person  wboie 
health  they  inquire  after  be  dead  or  alive. — '  Frayy^  said 
I  to  your  friend  the  general,  whom  I  met  at  a  numerous 
assembly,  '  are  those  people  happy  ?^ 

*  Happy  !'  answered  he ;  '  not  in  the  least.* 

<  What  brings  them  here,  then  ?  said  I. 

<  They  come  here,^  answered  he, '  or  go  elsewhere,  id 
hopes  of  being  less  unhappy  than  at  home/ 

Yet  some  of  those  I  had  pointed  to  were  newly-married 
people.-^Mr.  and  Mrs.  Resource,  who  were  married  last 
week,  entering  at  that  instant—*  Is  not  that  couple  hap* 
py  ?^  said  I  to  the  general 

*  Far  from  it,'  replied  he ;  '  you  will  see  him  leave 
the  assembly  directly.^ 

*  Why  did  he  marry  the  poor  woman  ?*  said  I. 

<  Because,*  replied  the  general,  *  the  poor  woman  has 
fortune  sufficient  to  enable  her  husband  to  live  very  com- 
fortably  wilhgut  her.* 
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le  marchloneis  and  her  husband,  in.qpite  of  the  dan. 
md  difficulties  they  have  been  exposed  to,  I  am  per* 
d  have  had  more  happiness  in  their  married  state 
those  couples  who  pass  a  long  live  of  joyless  iq>u« 
and  insipid  security,  accompanied  with  mutual  isM 
mce.     Adieu  !  my  dear  Lady  Diana. 

GLiFFoan. 
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tonourabU  John  Moedavnt  to  Colonel  Sommsbs, 


it£i>  on  the  marchioness  the  day  after  my  arrival 
'n,  and  was  happy  to  find  her  in  good  spirits.  She 
eeived  comfortable  accounts  from  her  husband,  and 
sen  passing  her  time  agreeably  in  the  society  of  her 
Duntry-people  at  Richmond.  When  she  informed 
this,  she  repeated  from  Ossian,  and  her  fordgn  ac- 
endered  it  more  affecting^— >0/^  did  the  memory  of 
*  times  comcy  like  the  evening  sun,  on  my  soul.— I  was 
i  surprised  to  find  the  marchioness  acquainted  with 
lems  of  Ossian.  She  told  me  she  had  a  great  relish 
(m :  and  that  this  was  no  unusual  thing  among  the 
of  poetry  in  her  country.  People  of  the  most 
ill  disposition  sometimes  have  a  taste  for  imagery 
i  most  melancholy  nature ;  but,  I  believe,  the  re« 
liardly  ever  happens.  The  poems  of  Ossian,  how* 
\ve  translated  into  French,  Italian,  and  German, 
uch  more  admired  in  some  of  those  countries  than 
{land. 

T  my  first  visit  to  the  marchioness,  I  was  so  much 
kI,  and  so  often  obliged  to  make  short  visits  to  the 
y,  that  I  did  not  wait  upqn  her  again  for  some 

mif  however,  pretty  early  in  the  forenoon,  two  days 
3  her  lodgings,  ordering  my  horses  to  follow  within 
I  hour ;  for  I  intended  to  take  a  pretty  long  ride^ 

a  lift 
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With  a  view  to  recover  mj  spirits,  of  which,  fiir  several 
dfljs  and  oights,  I  hid  vude  too  Uvish  aa  eiqpenditine. 
I  had  thoughts  of  going  as  far  as  the  cottage,  in  hopes 
of  hearing  something  of  the  mcfl^ffiAo,  whose  beau^  still 
floated  before  my  eyes  in  nightly  dreams  and  daily  vi- 
sions. I  saw  her  airy  figure  this  very  morning,  at  suiw 
rise,  as  I  eontemplated  the  sky.— Zooe/y  as  the  aitsf,  sud 
I,  that  assumes  the  farm  of  my  Unknown,^ 

I  was  somewhat  surprised  at  my  own  constancy.  *  She 
hangs  on  my  fancy  rather  longer  thaa  usual,'  thought  I. 
<  To  render  me  constant,  it  is  necessary,  I  suppose^  that 
I  should  never  see  a  second  time,  except  in  idea,  the  wo- 
man who  fires  my  imagination.* 

Occupied  with  such  reflections,  I  arrived  at  the  lodg- 
ings of  the  marchioness.  I  was  told  she  was  within,  and 
desired  to  walk  up  stairs.  The  French  servants^  you 
know,  do  not  always  take  the  trouble  of  announciiig  ri- 
sitors. 

I  tapped  at  the  door  of  the  room  in  which  she  usuallj 
sits.  She  had  heard  my  voice^  and  called  out—*  Entrei, 
Entrez.* 

When  I  opened  the  door— 

*  U  y  a  mille  ans,**  said  she,  *  que  je  ne  vous  ai  vu.' 

<  I  must  confess,  madam,  thaf-^ 

*  Ah.!*  said  she,  smiling  and  interrupting  me,  <  Si 
c*est  votre  confession  que  vous  allez  me  fiure,  paries  plus 
bas.' 

*  PourqucH' done  ?' 

*  C*est  qull  y  a  quelqu^un  dans  mon  cabinet  qui  pogr- 
roit  vous  entendre.' 

While  she  spoke,  a  young  lady  came  from  the  inner 
room ;— aye,  and  the  handsomest  young  lady  I  ever  saw. 

<  Pshaw  !*  you  ciy  ;  <  this  is  the  old  phrase.  I  hafc 
known  you  fond  of  a  dozen  women,  each  of  whom  was 
for  a  certain  time,  some  longer,  some  shorter,  the  hand- 
somest woman  you  ever  saw ;  but  aU  of  them,  within  a  few 
months,  appeared  to  you  much  like  the  rest  of  their  sex.* 

ViThat  you  say,  Sommers,  has,  I  must  confess^  a  good 

•  Osnan. 


deal  of  truth  in  it;  and  it  b  a  mdancholy  truth,  whidi 
sometimes  gives  me  great  uneasiness ;  yet,  I  hardly  be- 
hevt  I  shall  ever  change  my  way  of  thinking,  with  respect 
to  the  lady  now  in  question.^ 

^  Why  should  you  not  change  your  o{Mnion  respecting 
her,  as  well  as  respecting  others  ?^ 

'  Because  this  young  lady,  whom  I  saw  at  the  mar- 
chionesses, struck  me  more  than  any  woman  ever  did ;  and 
she  really  is  the  handsomest  woman,  without  exception^ 
that  I  did  see.' 

<  You  said  the  same  of  the  rest* 

*  I  did  so;  but,  in  the  present  instance,  it  is  different; 
because  it  is  not  so  much  her  face,  simply  taken  as  a  face, 
that  strikes  me ;  but  as  it  is  connected  with  her  person, 
which  is  elegant  to  the  last  degree.' 

*  You  admired  the  face  and  pecson  of  the  incognOa 
every  bit  as  much,  before  ]pou  saw  this  last.' 

^  Perhaps  I  might ;  but,  as  you  say,  it  was  before  I 
saw  this  other :  besides,  I  had  not  time  to  examine  the 
appearance  of  the  incognita^  she  vanished  so  immediately : 
««— whereas,  I  stayed  a  considerable  time,  and  conversed  a 
good  deal,  with  this  lady,  at  the  marchionesses.  I  had 
leisure  to  weigh  and  appraise  her.  I  found  the  elegance 
of  her  manners,  and  the  good  sense  of  her  conversation, 
equal  to  her  other  attractions :— and  then,  the  melody  of 
her  voice  rendered  every  thing  delightful  that  she  utter- 
ed. In  short,  taking  her  for  all  in  all,  I  am  certain  I  ne- 
ver beheld  so  fine  a  woman.  No ;  never  did  I  see,  in  hu- 
man form,  any  thing  so  pleasing,  so  beautiful,  so  I 
But  this,  you  will  tell  me,  is  too  vague ;  and  were  I,  in 
the  sublime  langui^  of  Milton,  to  say— 

*  Grace  was  in  all  her  ttept*  bea? en  in  her  eye. 
In  e?ery  gesture  digaitjr  and  lo?e, 

sttU  it  would  ^ve  no  precise  idea  of  the  lady's  face  and 
person.  I  will  theref^nre  try  to  describe  her  a  little  more 
particularly.  I  must  tell  you,  then,  that  she  is  but  a 
very  little  taller  than  the  marchioness,  who,  you  know,  is 
above  the  middle  size. 

f  Her  luur,  if  that  be  an  article  of  any  importance 
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Hrhen  the  fadiion  is  for  women  to  wear  p^wiga  het 
hair,  I  say,  is  of  a  beautiful  dark  colour^  tbou^  not  quita 
so  dark  as  that  of  the  marpbioneiSi  whiefa^  you  know^  i| 
ofayeiydarkbrowD. 

^  Her  teeth  are  every  bit  as  white  and  legukur  as  those 
of  the  marchi— ^ :  but  I  now  recollect  that  you  ne?er 
saw  the  marchioDess.  However,  you  may  depend  upon 
it,  that  no  teeth  can  be  finer  than  those  of  this  lady. 

<  Her  eyes  are  of  a  charming  haael ;  which,  in  ny  o> 
pinion,  is  a  much  finer  colour  for  eyes  than  either  blttemr 
black. 

<  Her  arms  I-— to  talk  of  pc^shed  ivory  and  Fkiisa 
marble— stuff  1  On  my  soul,  Sommers,  I  never  saw  soch 
arms !— I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  the  rest  of  her  per> 
son ;  but  from  all  I  could  perceive,  or  oould  undeislaDd 
through  the  drapery,  the  whole  is  exquisite.^ 

<  I  find,  then,  that,  after  all  your  fine  flourishes  aad 
raptures  about  the  incogniiaf  that  she  is  entirely  super- 
seded :— -you  think  no  more  of  her.* 

<  On  the  contrary,  I  think  of  nobody  else.^ 

*  How  do  you  mean  f 

^  Why,  this  w  the  tncognUcu' 

<  The  devil  she  is  V 

*  She  is  indeed,  colonel/— But  here  I  am  interrupted* 
I  shall  tell  you  more  in  my  next. 

Adieu !— >I  beg  to  be  respectfully  remembered  to  your 
lady.    Yours,  ever, 

j«  MoanAUVT. 


LETTER  XCIV. 
TTie  Same  to  the  Same. 


I  BESUHS  where  I  left  off.— At  sight  of  the  lady,  I  wsi 
most  delightfully  surprised  to  recognise  the  features  of  the 
person  I  had  been  so  long  in  search  of;  she  also  seenwd 
a  little  surprised.  The  marchioness,  who  had  been  spok; 
en  to  by  a  senaat  yisi  la  xSfiu^  Na^^  v&dw\  %nk  law  esch 
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othcr»  did  not  observe  the  emoUons  of  either*  She  con* 
dnued  to  talk>  fiomedmes  addressing  herself  to  the  lady, 
and  sometimes  to  me^  till,  perceiving  that  neither  of  us 
spoke,  she  stared  first  at  one,  then  at  the  other ;  and, 
with  playful  gesture,  sung  the  first  line  of  a  song  she  had 
caught  from  the  ballad-singers  under  her  window—^  DeoTf 
dear^  what  can  the  matter  be  f 

The  lady  smiled:  but,  before  either  of  us  spoke— 
^  Fray,^  resumed  the  marchioness,  <  are  you  two  ac* 
quainted  with  ea^  other  P 

I  answered,  *  that  I  had  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the 
l^dy  once  before,  and  had  ever  since  earnestly  wished  for 
the  happiness  <^  seeing  her  agdn.^ 

The  lady  gently  bowed ;  and  the  marchioness,  in  a  gaj 
manner,  rejoined,-*-^  Well,  I  have  often  heard  that  the 
English  were  not  a  talkative  nation,  but  I  did  not  know 
before  that  their  method  of  forming  an  acquaintance  with 
one  another  was  by  keeping  a  profound  silence  when  they 
meC 

We  both  smiled;  and  the  marchioness  continued;-^ 
^  If  that  be  the  case,  I  am  persuaded  you  tw9  will  be  on 
an  intimate  footing  soon. 

<  I  really  suspected,'  resumed  the  marchioness,  ^  that 
you  were  old  acquaintance,  who,  having  had  a  quarrel, 
met  here  accidentally,  before  it  was  made  up.  I  was  the 
more  confirmed  in  my  suspicion,^  continued  she,  address- 
ing  the  lady,  *  because  you  were  in  high  spirits  before 
this  gentleman  entered :  and  as  for  him,  he  is  never  other  > 
wise ;  yet,  the  instant  you  set  eyes  on  each  other,  you 
both  became  as  melancholy  and  as  dumb  as  two  Carthu- 
sians.'* , 

<  Depend  upon  it,  my  dear  marchioness,'  said  the  lady, 
*  that  no  woman  could  be  more  averse  than  I  should  be 
to  making  a  vow  of  silence ;  but,  if  I  really  had  made 
such  a  vow,  I  should  regret  it  less  when  you  spoke  than 
at  any  other  time.** 

<  Vous  etes  charmante  i'  cried  the  marchioness,  embr^ 
cing  her.  Then,  turning  to  mc,  she  added,-— (  I  havei 
read,  in  soixie  of  your  £ngUsh  boolu^  iV^al  a^t«DidDL\^x« 
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foa  always  takes  a  compliinent  in  the  moat  finrourabk 
cense.     I  believe  the  author  is  in  the  right. 

After  this  there  were  few  intervals  d  silence.  Sure  no 
mortal- ever  possessed  the  art  of  banishing  oonstndnt,  and 
putting  people  on  an  easy  footing,  in  greater  perfection, 
than  this  charming  French  woman. 

As  for  the  tncognitay  her  conversation  became  every  mo- 
ment more  ddightful.  All  her  remarks  were,  in  an  un- 
common degree,  ingenious.  Do  not  suspect  that  her  in- 
genuity depends  on  her  personal  beauties,  like  your  as- 
quaintionce,  Miss  Blossom,  whose  reputation  for  wit  stands 
upon  her  complexion  and  teeth.  I  do  aasure  you,  Som- 
mers,  that  ^be  general  turn  of  this  young  lady^a  oonvena- 
tion  would  be  thought  ingenious  by  every  person  of  taste, 
even  though  her  features  were  as  devoid  of  meaning  si 
those  of  Lady  Carmine,  who,  while  she  was  eontem^at- 
ing  the  wax^work  exhibition,  was  mistaken  for  one  of  the 
figures. 

The  incognita  rose  at  one  time  to  go,,  but  the  marchi- 
oness prevailed  on  her  to  stay. 

My  horses  had  stood  two  hours  before  the  door :— they 
might  have  stood  two  hours  longer,  had  not  the  mas- 
chioness,  with  the  same  ease  that  she  would  have  asked  a 
pinch  of  snuff,  said,—- <  I  must  beg  of  you,  my  dear  air, 
to  be  gone ;  but^  as  you  seem  to  be  disengaged  to-day,  I 
shall  be  happy  to  see  you  again  in  th^  evening— ^r  /gtve 
a  tea.* 

It  was  my  person  alone  that  left  the  room :  all  the  rest 
of  me  remained  with  the  incognita^  until  Ben  told  me, 
^  that  if  I  proceeded  any  farther  at  that  slow  pace,  I 
should  not  have  time  to  dress  before  dinner.'  I  then 
looked  around,  and  found  myself  at  Kew-bridge.  I  im- 
mediately returned  to  town,  and  remained  at  home,  with 
a  good  deal  of  impatiencci  till  eight,  and  then  drove  to  the 
m&'rohioness^s. 

There  I  found  by  much  the  gayest  assembly  I  have 
seen  since  I  returned  to  England.  It  consisted  entirely 
of  emigrants,  of  both  sexes ;  some  of  them  people  of  the 
ftrst  rank,  accustomed  from  tlmir  iofaiicjr  to  tnagnifiqeoce 
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and  €very  luxuiy,  yet  aqcommodating  themselves  to  their 
present  circumstances  with  admirable  equanimi^:  Good- 
humour  and  gaiety  are  always  agreeable  qualities :— by 
being  preserved  during  adversity,  they  are  ennobled  into 
rartues. 

I  met  with  some  whom  I  had  known  the  first  time  I  wa3 
at  Paris,  and  to  whom  I  owed  many  civilities.  The  at- 
tention due  to  them  kept  me  from  the  reveries  into  which 
I  every  instant  found  myself  ready  to  fall. 

The  marchioness  asked  me,  in  a  whisper,  <  If  I  should 
ever  forgive  her  for  having  inveigled  me  into  a  whole 
army  of  French  ?^ 

Tbe  anawer  was  unavoidable— <  I  was  obliged  to  her 
for  introducing  me  to  so  many  agreeable  people/— <  Yet,^ 
resumed  she,  with  a  sly  look,  <  you  seem  to  expect  some- 
body else,  by  your  eye  being  so  frequently  directed  to  the 
door/ 

After  this  I  refrained  firom  looking  that  way  for  some 
time ;  but,  turning  my  eyes  towards  it  at  last,  I  saw  th^ 
person  they  searched  sitting  between  two  French  ladies, 
a  cluster  of  men  pressing  around  her,  I  moved  that  way 
^-she  received  my  compliments  with  politeness,  and  im* 
mediately  resumed  her  conversation  with  those  who  sat 
next  her.  I  attempted  frequently  to  draw  her  into  a  se- 
parate conversation :  she  always  made  a  polite  reply  to 
what  I  said,  but  directly  after  addressed  her  discourse  to 
some  other  of  the  company.  I  at  length  ventured  to  say, 
in  English,  <  The  French  are  a  very  agreeable  people ; 
it  ii  not,  therefore,  surprising  that  you  are  so  fond  of  con- 
versing with  them.'*  *  Even  if  I  were  not  very  fond  of  con- 
versing with  themy*  said  she,  smiling,  <  I  should  think  it 
highly  proper  on  the  present  occasion ;  for,  though  it  is 
an  English  custom,  I  do  not  think  it  quite  polite,  in  the 
natives  of  a  country,  to  converse  apart,  and  leave  foreign* 
era  to  entertain  themselves.' 

<  Here  are  more  foreigners  than  natives,^  said  I.  f  That 
renders  the  deviation  from  politeness  greater,^  rejoined  she* 

«  How  so  ?* 

f  Do  you  not  perceive,^  said  s^iOy  *  how  very  rade  i| 
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would  BcetOp  in  either  us,  to  prefer  one  Bing^  natiTe  to 
fuch  a  choice  of  foreigners  ?* 

^  As  for  my  own  part/  I  resumed,  <  I  can  declare  with 
truth,  that  I  prefer  your'  -— 

<  We  were  speaking  of  politenes/  said  she,  interrupting 
me,  <  which,  you  know,  is  quite  a  difierentthingfinom  tnath.' 

<  I  know  it,*  said  I,  *  and  therefore,  with  truth,  inde- 
pendent of  politeness,  declare,  that  I  should  give  the 
same  preference  were  the  assembly  composed  of  a  seleet 
company  of  English  women  instead  of  foreigners.* 

*  How  would  you  like  now,*  replied  she,  smiling,  <  if 
every  woman  to  whom  you  have  made  a  similar  declare- 
jtion  overheard  you  ?*-«>But  I  am  wanted,*  added  she,  and 
crossed  the  room  to  the  marchioness,  who  immediately 
placed  her  in  a  card  party. 

By  this  time,  my  dear  colonel,  I  suq)ect  you  are  s 
little  impatient  to  know  who  this  incognita  is  ? — Why, 
she  is  an  acquuntance  of  yours<r-of  mine.  Yes,  and  the 
most  intimate  friend  of  your  Juhet. 

'  Miss  Clifford  !* 

Yes,  to  be  sure.  Who  else  could  answer  the  dcscrip> 
tion  I  have  given  ? 

But  now  she  is  also  an  acquaintance  of  mine,  and  the 
only  one  who  could  detiun  me  from  setting  out  for  Ash- 
wood  after  the  time  mentioned  in  the  note  I  sent  on  the 
day  of  my  arrival  in  town.  But  I  refer  the  matter,  my 
dear  Sommers,  to  your  own  conscience— la  such  a  woman 
to  be  left  so  very  easily  ?'— She  allows  me  to  visit  her  at 
Mr.  Darnley*s.  We  have  had  a  long  conversation  about 
your «[ uliet  and  you.  I  do  rejoice,  my  friend,  in  your 
happiness ;— long  may  it  last  i  I  am  to  dine  ^^*Mr.  Dun- 
ley*s  with  the  marchioness  to>i|iprrow ;  and  am  engaged 
to  dance  with  Miss  Clifford  at  a  ball  to  be  given  by  the 
countess  of  R  some  days  after.  She  telle  me,  hov* 
ever,  that  her  friend  Lady  Diana  Franklin,  is  expected 
from  Devonshire  very  soon.  The  marchioness  and  Miss 
Clifford  will  go  to  meet  her  at  the  Qrove  whenerer  she 
arrives.  I  hinted  tliat  I  should  be  happy  to  attend  them, 
provided  they  would  engage  to  secure  my  welooonf  •  Miss 
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ClitBord  fieeuKed  to  think  this  push  rather  too  bold  :  Ae 
said,  with  a  more  severe  air  than  I  had  ever  before  seen 
her  assume^  <  thai  she  believed  Lad/  Diana  expected  on* 
]y  the  marcbioness  and  herself.^ 

^ave  you  no  thoughts  of  bringing  Mrs*  Sommers  ti| 
town  P  If  you  are  determined  against  that  step^  I  shall 
pertainly  b^  with  ]rou  in  Nc»thumberland.-- 1  cannot  a^ 
yet  fix  the  precise  time. 

This  much  I  had  written  several  days  ago ;  but  having 
beqn  interrupted,  I  neglected  to  finish  and  send  the  let^ 
fter  to  the  post.— You  see  the  state  of  mind  I  am  in.—* 
You  ask  what  has  become  of  all  my  protestations  against 
inaniage. — Jh !  le  bon  billet  qtCa  la  chitre.    Adieu  ! 

J.  MOaDAUNir* 


LETTER  XCV. 
I/ADY  Diana  Franklin  to  Miss  Hokatia  CLiFFoan* 

MY  DEAR  HORATIA,  Plimpton. 

A^  there  is  a  possibility  of  the  marchioness  being  sud- 
denly obliged  to  leave  England,  and  join  her  husband,  { 
am  determined  to  set  out  for  the  Grove  to-morrow.  Mrs. 
Denham  is  by  no  means  so  much  re-established  as  I  wish« 
ed  and  expected  she  would  have  been  by  this  time ;  yet  I 
cannot  bear  the  thought  of  allowing  the  marchioness  tq 
leave  this  island  without  my  seeing  her. 

I  have  written  to  my  housekeeper,  that  she  may  ex- 
pect you  and  the  marchioness  at  the  Grove  on  Friday 
next)  and  denred  her  to  have  dinner  for  you  by  five  o^clock, 
I  expect  t6  DC  there  myself  the  same  evening. 

By  several  letters  from  her,  I  find  that  Mr.  Mordaunt 
has  been  able  to  render  her  some  essential  services,  and 
has  impressed  on  her  heart  a  strong  sense  of  obliga- 
tion. I  dare  say  she  has  mentioned  this  to  you.  The 
brilliant  qualities  of  that  gentleman  are  peculiarly  capti- 
vating to  young  women :  England  cannot  boast  a  man  of 
a  finer  appearance,  or  more  easy  manners.  He  is  said  to 
possess  qualities  that  command  the  admiration  of  his  own 
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■ex  in  as  great  perfection  as  he  does  those  wfaidi  engage 
the  affection  of  ours :  his  coarage  and  acuteness  of  nund 
are  highly  celebrated.  He  is  also  considoi^ed  as  a  man  of  • 
vit ;  but  wit,  like  other  brilliant  possessions,  produces 
more  envy  in  others  than  happiness  to  the  proprietor.  No 
quality,  however,  is  more  generally  admired.  I  am  not 
surprised,  therefore,  my  dear,  to  perceive,  through  the 
guarded  expressions  in  which  you  mention  him  in  your  Isst 
letter,  that  you  view  him  with  some  degree  of  partiality. 

I  know  no  man,  however,  whose  acquaintance  is  more 
dangerous  to  a  young  woman.  And,  even  to  those  to 
whom  the  acquaintance  of  no  man  can  be  dangerous,  any 
degree  of  intimacy  with  him  will  not  be  thought  very  pro- 
per^ Bis  conversation  is  often  more  brilliant  thim  sena- 
ble.  He  has  always  avowed  a  determination  never  to  marr 
ry ;  but  it  is  said,  that,  with  all  his  libertinism,  he  can- 
not be  justly  accused  of  ever  having  seduced  any  woman 
by  pramisinjg  her  marriage.  This  is  a  kind  of  defenpe 
which,  witnout  entirely  exculpating  one  party,  leaves  the 
other  without  excuse.  You  tell  me  that  Mr.  Damley  first 
met  Mr.  Mordaunt  at  the  lodgings  of  the  marchioness, 
and,  being  pleased  with  his  /conversation,  invited  him  to 
his  house,  which  he  now  visits  pretty  frequently;  and 
that  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Darnley  are  delighted  with  his 
company,  lyir.  Mordaunt  has  the  art  of  rendering  his 
company  agreeable  to  all  whom,  he  peculiarly  wishes  to 
please ;  but  I  question  much,  my  dear,  whether  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Damley  would  have  been  of  that  number,  if  he  could 
freely  enjoy  jfour  company  without  theirs^  At  all  events, 
you  may  be  very  certain,  that  the  world  will  place  Mr. 
Mordaunt^s  visits  to  your  account  more  tbaiP^o  that  of 
yopr  uncle  and  aunt ;  and  you  will  reflect,  my  dear  Ho- 
ratia,  how  far  the  frequent  vi4ts  of  a  man  of  bis  way  of 
thinking  and  character,  either  when  yoii  ^re  at  your  un- 
pie's  or  elsewhere^  is  proper  for  you. 

On  Friday  evening  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  em- 
bracuig  you  and  the  marchioness  at  the  Grove.  Till  theBf 
fny  dear,  adieu ! 


P.  9.  I  beg,  my  dear,  that  you  will  not  fail  to  meet 
■le  at  the  Grove.— If  any  accident  or  engagement  should 
prevent  the  marchioness  from  oomiing  on  Friday,  come  by 
yourself. 


LETTER  XCVI. 
Colonel  Sommers  to  Miss  Cliffori^. 

Jt  is  irith  much  concern,  my  dear  Miss  Clifford,  that  t 
address  this  to  you.  I  went  last  Wednesday  to  Mrs. 
Ken\  where  my  business  detained  me  that  night.  On 
my  return  home,  I  found  my  dearest  Juliet  very  much 
indiqposed.  Miss  Proctor,  who  has  been  with  us  this 
month  past,  and  your  brother,  who  has  been  very  assidu- 
ous in  his  visits  since  he  last  came  to  the  country,  dined 
with  her.  In  the  evening  they  walked  out  till  the  ladies 
were  fatigued ;  then  rested  on  a  bank  by  the  side  of  the 
rivulet,  and  returned  by  a  shorter  path,  across  the  mea« 
dow,  when  it  was  quite  wet  with  dew.  Jufiet  was  seized 
with  a  shivering  that  night,  and  was  very  feverish  till 
morning.  She  made  light  of  her  indisposition,  however, 
when  I  arrived,  and  the  physician  gave  me  hopes  that  the 
fever  was  abating ;  but  she  has  passed  a  very  disturbed 
night,  has  rambled  a  great  deal  in  her  sleep,  and  some^ 
times  mentioned  your  name.  She  was  calmer  durixig 
some  part  of  the  forenoon ;  but  the  physician  speaks  with 
less  hope  of  the  fever  being  thrown  off  immediately ;  as- 
suring me,  at  the  same  time,  that  there  is  no  very  threat- 
ening symptom.  However  unwilling  I  am  to  gpve  you 
uneasiness,  I  have  so  often  heard  your  sweet  friend  and 
you  censure  the  concealing  of  intelligence  of  this  nature 
from  those  nearest  concerned,  that  I  thought  proper  to 
communicate  to  you  directly  the  real  situation  in  which 
she  is. 

You,  my  dear  madam,  who  know  the  value  of  the  trea* 
sure  I  possess,  may  form  a  just  idea  of  the  anguish  I  feel 
at  the  least  appearance  of  losing  it«    I  was  so  strongly  af- 
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fected  il'itb  cefrtun  thoughts  #hich  rushed  into  mj  mndl 
after  I  had  written  the  last  sentence,  that^  instead  of  pro- 
ceedings I  went  into  Julietfs  chamber.  Her  attendants 
made  a  signal  for  me  to  withdraw,  and  have  since  assured 
me  that  she  has  fallen  into  a  slumber. 

My  mind  is  continually  revolving  scenes  of  past  hap* 
i>iness,  with  the  trembling  hope  that  they  will  be  renewal. 
When  I  heard,  this  morning,  that  Juliet  had  expressed  a 
desire  to  see  a  clergjnnan,  you  cannot  ima^ne  how  it 
pierced  my  heart :  it  gave  me  the  idea  that  they  never 
were  to  be  renewed  in  this  life.  Some  people^s  refigioa 
eonsists  entirely  in  acts  of  devotion,  and  some  entirely  in 
acts  of  benevolence.  As  hers  consists  in  both,  it  always 
afibrded  me  pleasure,  except  in  this  single  instance.*— 
How  weak  !     I  am  your  ever  faithful  friend  and  servant^ 

XICHAEll  SOMllEaS. 


LETTER  XCVII. 
jif iss  HoBATiA  Cliffobd  to  Lady  Diaxa  FKANXLnr. 

UY  DEAR  LADY  DIANA>  AdmooL 

JLiiM BDiATELT  ou  receiving  your  last  letter,  I  settled  with 
the  marchioness  to  set  out  together  on  Friday  to  meet  you 
at  the  Grove ;  but  that  same  evening,  while  we  were  feli- 
citating each  other  in  the  pleasure  we  expected  from  your 
society,  I  received  a  letter  from  Colonel  Sommers^  wiUi  an 
ahirming  account  of  Juliet.  The  letter  was  evidently 
written  in  great  agitation  of  mind :  she  had  been  sudden^ 
ly  taken  ill,  and  was  thought  in  danger.  I  ordered  post* 
horses,  with  the  intention  of  setting  off  that  same  night 
for  Ashwood.  My  aunt  exclaimed  against  my  leaving 
town  at  that  hour,  and  talked  of  robbers,  &c«  Mr.  Dam- 
ley,  perceiving  tliis  had  no  effect,  told  me  plainly  that  he 
would  not  allow  me  to  leave  his  house  till  next  morning. 
I  was  therefore  a  prisoner  till  five  o'*clock,  when  I  set  off 
with  my  maid,  a  servant  attending  us  on  horseback.  I 
leave  you  to  imagine  my  anxiety  during  this  journey ; 
the  earliest  companion  of  my  youth^  the  beloved  friend  of 


my  heart,  tb^  favourite  of  my  lamented  motlier,  the  wcm 
man  on  earth  whom,  next  to  yourself,  I  most  love  and  ^ 
steem,  on  the  point,  as  I  dreaded,  of  being  snatched  from 
me  for  ever.  Yet,  so  overpowered  was  I  by  the  fatigue 
of  incessant  travelling,  that,  on  the  second  day,  I  got 
some  sleep  in  the  carriage,  and  thereby  found  myself  less 
exhausted  than  I  probably  should  have  been  had  I  re» 
mained  in  London ;  for  in  that  case  I  certainly  should 
have  had  no  sleep  at  all.  I  was  greatly  relieved  by  the 
colonel,  who,  as  he  helped  me  out  of  the  chaise,  assured 
me  that  my  friend  was  better.  The  physician  gave  me 
the  same  assurance ;  but  prevented  my  seeing  her  direct* 
ly,  as  I  earnestly  desired.  Sometime  after,  however,  he 
came  to  me,  and  said,  <  that  he  had  been  again  with  hit 
patient)  who  had  told  him,  that  she  had  a  dear  friend  in 
London,  who  would  be  greatly  alarmed  on  hearing  of  her 
illness ;  and  had  desired  him,  if  he  really  thought  her  in 
a  way  of  recovery,  to  write  his  opinion  to  that  friend;  in« 
forming  him  at  the  same  time  of  my  address. 

<  On  my  assuring  her/  continued  the  physician,  <  that 
I  would  do  as  she  desired,  she  said,  with  fervour,  *  O  doc« 
tor  !  you  cannot  imagine  what  comfort  your  letter  will  a& 
ford  to  her  afBicted  heart ;  and  it  gives  no  small  uneasi* 
ness  to  mine,  that  she  must  feel  two  days  of  painful  ap- 
prehension before  she  receives  it^  *  On  this,*  added  he, 
*  I  deured  her  not  to  be  uneasy  on  that  account ;  and 
informed  her  that  you  were  actually  in  the  house.  And, 
now,  madam,^  said  he,  taking  me  by  the  hand,  <  permit 
me  to  conduct  you  to  your  friend's  bedside.^ 

He  led  me  into  her  chamber. — After  a  very  short  in«* 
terview,  the  tenderness  of  which  I  am  unable  to  describe, 
the  physician^  addressing  his  patient,  smd, — ^  Now,  ma- 
dam, the  thought  of  your  friend^s  vexation  will  no  longer 
keep  you  awake.  She  needs  sleep  as  much  as  you.  The 
consolation  I  have  afforded  you  both,  though  not  exactly 
agreeable  to  regular  practice,  will,  I  hope,  prove  as  cffi.* 
cacious  an  anodyne  draught  as  any  I  could  have  ordered 
from  the  apothecary^s  shop.^ 

So  saying,  he  led  me  out  of  the  room.     I  soon  after 
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Hrent  to  bed  with  a  light  heart,  slept  eight  hours,  and, 
when  I  awakened,  was  infcMined  that  Juliet  had  also  had 
a  good  deal  of  sleep,  and  continued  on  the  reooTery. 

Those  parts  of  your  letter  that  relate  ta  Mr.  Mordaunt 
I  delay  taking  notice  of,  because,  until  I  shall  be  fully  as* 
certwied  of  Mrs.  Sommers^s  recovery,  I  cannot,  for  a  mo- 
ment,  fix  my  mind  on  any  other  sulgect.  This  is  also  the 
case  with  the  colonel.  If  any  thing  could  augment  the 
esteem  I  before  had  for  that  gallant  and  worthy  man,  it 
would  be  the  tender  and  deKcate  attentions  he  has  paid  to 
Juliet  since  her  illness. 

In  him  there  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  difference  be* 
tween  that  kind  of  intrepidity  which  enabfes  a  man  tapre* 
serve  coolness  and  recollection  in  the  midst  of  persons! 
danger,  and  that  which  makes  him  bear  the  loss  of  a  be- 
loved  object.  No  man  ever  displayed  more  of  the  former 
than  Colonel  Sommers ;  and  no  man  is  more  a  coward  at 
the  thought  of  the  latter.  I  observed  him  become  pale  at 
the  hurried  entrance  of  JuIiet^s  maid  into  the  room  where 
he  and  I  were  sitting  this  morning.  She  only  wanted 
something  of  no  importance ;  but  his  agitated  heart  sug- 
gested an  unfavourable  turn  in  her  mistress.  He  could 
hardly  speak  for  some  moments  after  the  gtrl  was  gone. 

I  have  strong  hopes,  that  in  my  next  I  shall  be  able  to 
announce  the  happy  news  that  Juliet  is  quite  out  of  dan- 
ger. With  affectionate  compliments  to  the  marchionesi, 
who,  I  take  it  for  granted,  is  now  with  you  at  the  6ro?e, 
I  am,  my  dear  Lady  Diana,  yours, 

H.  curroan. 

P.  S.  My  brother  was  almost  constantiy  at  Ashwood 
before  my  arrival :  he  has  never  been  here  since  ;  but  he 
sends  every  day  to  inquire  how  Juliet  is.  His  letters  aie 
never  directed  to  me.  I  have  certainly  more  reason  to 
complain  of  him  than  he  has  of  me ;  yet  I  am  the  persoo 
that  feels  uneasiness  at  our  misunderstanding :— 'this  is 
foolish  on  my  part,  and  hard-hearted  on  his. 
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LETTER  XCVIIL 
^h  Countess  of  Dzavtort  to  Mrs.  Oeicu&x. 

mr  BEAR  MADAM,  Undtiu 

LLKD  at  your  house  this  mornings  to  give  you  a  cu* 
piece  of  news.  It  is  whispered  that  Miss  Clifford  has 
off  with  Mr.  Mordaunt.  Some  say  they  left  town 
( same  carriage ;  others  that  she  went  alone,  and  that 
llowed  soon  after.  The  variation,  is  of  little  import* 
as  it  is  certain  they  are  both  gone :  and  there  can 
tie  doubt  of  their  meeting  at  some  of  the  post-houses. 
Bamley  gives  out  that  the  lady  is  gone  on  a  virit  to 
Sommers  in  Northumberland :  that  is  not  probable ; 
une  from  thence  vefy  lately.  Other  wise-acres  as* 
hat  they  are  gone  to  be  married  in  Scotland.  Why 
d  he  carry  her  to  Scotland  f  She  is  not  a  priae  to 
n  off  with,  surely.  He  has  had  experience  sufficient 
ow  that  his  passion  can  axA  soon  enough  without 
ther  marrying  or  carrying  the  object  of  it  to  so  frij^ 
Qtry.  But  I  leave  you  to  judge  whether  Mordaunt 
kely  man  to  marry  in  any  country.     Both  you  and 

dear  fnend,  are  acquainted  with  women  of  superior 
y  to  Miss  Clifford,  who  have  been  betrayed  by  this 

though  I  donH  know  if  it  can  be  called  betraying; 
t  is  said,  he  never  mentioned  marriage  to  any  o£  those 
lated  creatures. 

now,  my  dear  madam,  that  your  sympathising  breast 
iel  severely  on  this  occasion ;  far  the  whole  will  be  pub* 
-ectly ;  and  there  is  no  possibility  of  your  having  any 
sr  connection  with  the  unhappy  young  woman. 
»w  unfortunate  !  that  she  did  not  follow  the  exam- 
'  some  wary  ladies  of  our  acquaintance,  who,  being 
ly  culpable,  have  avoided  all  eclat j  and  of  course  are 
ed  everywhere,  notwithstanding  an  universal  con- 
Q  that  they  deserve  to  be  comprehended  within  the 
^exclusion, 
is  incident  will  certainly  produce  fi  struggle  between 
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the  purity  of  Lady  Diana  Franklin  and  her  friendshipf 
for  the  fallen  nymph,  before  she  will  be  able  to  determine 
whether  to  break  with  her  entirely  or  not.  As  for  Mor- 
daunt,  I  make  no  doubt  of  his  abandoning  Miss  Clifford 
just  as  he  did  others,  with  whom  hisf  conntetion  his  not 
as  yet  been  so  completely  ascertained.  He  has  resigned 
the  French  woman  that  he  brought  over  alreaidy.  She 
pretends,  I  understand,  to  be  a  marchioness  ;  bat,  more 
probably,  is  the  wife  or  daughter  of  some  Parisian  trades* 
man.  Sereral  of  the  real  nobility  of  France,  I  bear,  have 
been  under  the  necessity  of  exercising  trade  since  they 
left  their  own  country ;  but  a  far  greater  number  of  real 
trades-people  from  France  have  assumed  the  titles,  and 
give  themselves  the  airs  of  nobility. 

I  wonder  how  Mr.  Clifford  wijl  behave,  when  he  comes 
to  the  knowledge  of  his  sistev^s  c(»aduct  He  has  the  re^ 
putation  of  being  of  a  very  violent  temper,  and  is  a  hero 
in  gallantry  as  well  as  Mordaunt ;  with  this  difference, 
however,  that  he  is  less  silent  on  the  subject  of  his  vic^ 
teriea.  He  was  expected  in  town  ;  but,  I  understand 
from  my  son,  with  whom  he  keeps  up  a  constant  corre- 
spondence, that  he  is  wonderfully  captivated  by  a  young 
lady  in  his  own  neighbourhood,  who  seems  to  have  driren 
from  his  memory  aU  recollection  of  those  who  languish 
for  his  return  to  the  capital* 

Being  informed  that  you  intended  to  stay  three  or  four 

days  with  Lady ,  I  thought  it  right  to  acquaint  yoo^ 

with  these  particular^,  because  I  am  eertaio  that  your 
friendship  for  Mrs.  Damlcy  will  prompt  you  to  come  di" 
rectly  to  town,  on  purpose  to  do  all  in  your  power  to  sup> 
port  her  spirits  on  this  vexatious  occasion.  I  remain^  my 
dear  madam,,  your  sincere  and  obedient  servant, 

X-  1>£ANP0ET. 


LETTER  XCIX. 
tiss  HoRATiA  Clifford  to  Lady  Diana  TtASTtiv. 

.▲PPY  newB  !   the  doctor  has  pronounced  Juliet  out  of 
3ger,    I  am  giddy  with  joy«  After  reciprocal  congratu-^ 
ions,  I  told  the  colonel  I  was  going  to  communicate 
I  tidings  to  you.   He  said  he  was  also  going  to  write  on 
i  flame  subject  to  his  friend  Mr.  Mordaunt. 
This  put  me  in  mind  of  your  last  letter ;  some  parts  of 
ich  prove  that  you  have  conversed  with  people  who  are 
judiced  against  that  gentleman. 
[  asked  of  the  colonel  how  it  h^pened  that  his  friend! 
'•  Mordaunt,  who  is  generally  thought  an  agreeable 
n,  had  so  many  enemies. 
Sis  answer  was— <  Mordaunt  is  a  mian  of  wit.^ . 
'  A  man  of  wit  !^  said  I. 

'"  Yes,^  rejoined  he;  <  of  all  the  gifts  of  nature  to  tbcf 
man  race,  wit  b  the  most  envied,  and  the  least  for* 
en.' 

But,  of  all  my  acquaintance,  you  are  the  person,  my 
ir  Lady  Diana,  whom  I  should  have  thought  the  least 
Jy  to  envy,  and  the  most  likely  to  forgive,  a  man  for  his 
•  With  respect  to  the  gentleman  in  question,  you  will 
oUect  that  it  was  through  your  means  that  I  became 
uainted  with  him ;  for  I  first  met  him  at  the  lodgings 
Jie  marchioness ;  from  her  I  received  the  most  favour- 
i  opinion  of  him.  My  uncle  and  aunt  conceived  the 
le ;  they  invited  him  freely  ta  their  house.  But  it 
ns  the  man  avows  a  determination  never  to  marry  i 
is  very  afllicting  news  to  be  sure*  Yet  if  any  wo- 
ly  who  made  no  objection  to  being  of  his  acquaintance 
>re  she  received  this  information,  were  to  avoid  it  im» 
liately  after,  would  it  not  subject  her  to  a  strange  im« 
ition  ? 

Vbat  has  a  woman,  who  expects  and  wishes  for  no- 
ig  in  a  manV  society  but  agreeable  conversation,  to  de^ 
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with  his  determinations  respecting  marriage  ?  Sach  i 
determination  can,  at  ntost^  be  considered  as  a  misfor- 
tune :— it  cannot  be  imputed  as  a  crime,  mj  dear  Lady 
Diana,  to  a  man  more  than  to  a  woman ;  and  therefore 
ought  not  to  deprive  him  of  the  society  of  any  virtuous 
woman,  except  those  who  have  no  other  view  in  cnhivat- 
ing  his  acquaintance  but  marrying  him. 

You  also  observe,  that,  notwithstanding  bis  aocomplisb- 
ments,  this  Mr.  Mordaunt^s  conversation  is  often  more 
brilliant  than  sensible ;  that  it  is  peculiarly  agreeable  to 
gmtng  women  ;  and  that,  in  spite  of  my  guarded  exptes> 
sions,  you  perceive  I  view  him  with  some  partiality. 

The  letter,  however,  from  which  you  form  this  judg- 
ment, was  written  in  circumstances  which,  with  all  your 
favour  for  sense  and  contempt  of  foUy,  I  ^am  persuaded 
would  have  influenced  you  yourself  to  have  preferred  s- 
grecable  nonsense  to  what  is  called  solid  sense.  A  prettj 
numerous  company  dined  at  my  nncle^s ;  among  others,  s 
Mr.  Proser,  who  deals  in  nothing  but  sense,  and  that  of 
the  most  solid  kind ;  but  he  drew  forth  his  commodity  in 
such  profusion,  that  he  oppressed  the  whole  company. 

Had  any  one  been  disposed  to  have  controverted  what 
he  siud,  it  would  have  been  difficult,  for  two  reasau; 
one,  that  all  he  asserted  was  self-evident ;  the  other,  thst 
he  proved  it  by  innumerable  arguments. 

At  last,  Mr.  Mordaunt  struck  in  with  some  obseffs* 
tions  of  a  lighter  nature,  which  led  to  general  eonveisi* 
tion  1  this  he  supported  in  so  entertaining  a  manner,  ss 
to  restore  good-humour  and  gaiety  to  the  whole  eompaDj, 
except  Mr.  Proser,  whose  countenance,  though  far  from 
being  expressive^  sufficiently  marked  hb  contempt  for  the 
playful  wit  of  Mr:  Mordaunt,  and  all  who  admired  it  I 
whispered  to  Mr.  Damley,  who  seemed  indignant  at  the 
airs  of  superior  sagacity  which  Mr.  Proser  gave  himsd^ 
*  Thb  man  is  most  completely  convinced  of  the  dcpdi  of 
his  own  understanding.**-— <  That  is.  not  wonderfiiV  *"* 
swered  he ;  <  for,  though  no  man  of  sense  thinks  himsdf  t 
fool,  many  fools  think  themselves  men  of  sense.* 

I  wrote  my  letter  to  you  the  same  evening,  under  tbe 


imprefliion  made  by  the  contrast  betireen  a  tiresome  man 
and  an  entertaining  one ;  and,  in  spite  of  all  my  pains  to 
use  guarded  espftssumsy  I  fear  I  have  given  you  an  idea 
cf  my  having  a  greater  partiality  for  the  latter  gentleman 
than  I  really  have. 

The  world,  you  say,  will  place  Mr.  Mordaunt%  vints 
to  my  account,  rather  than  to  that  of  my  uncle  or  aunt, 
while  I  was  in  their  house ;  but  if  he  continues  to  visit 
chem  now,  when  I  am  three  hundred  miles  from  it,  I 
ahall  expect  that  you  will  acknowledge  to  me,  in  the  name 
of  the  world,  that  it  was  mistaken. 

I  remain,  my  dear  Lady  Diana,  with  aflfectionate  com*- 
[diments  to  the  marchioness,  your  grateful  and  obedient 
Kervant^ 

H.  CLIFFORD. 


LETTER  C- 
JjAdy  Diana  Fhankun  to  Miss  Horatia  Clipporh. 

MY  BEAR  HORATIA,  Grom, 

I  HCV£R  received  a  more  welcome  letter  than  your  last ; 
the  very  first  sentence  of  which  dissipated  the  gloomy  ap- 
prehensions  my  mind  had  been  brooding  over  from  the 
time  I  read  your  former* 

I  enter  warmly  into  the  transport  of  Colonel  Sommers 
on  this  happy  event.  He  could  have  better  supported 
the  loss  of  Juliet,  while  he  was  courting  her,  than  mce 
she  became  his  wife.  That  admirable  good  sense,  that 
degant  simplicity,  which  marks  her, 

'  one  by  Nsture  Uught 
To  breathe  her  genuine  thought** 

and  all  those  endearing  qualities  she  has  had  occasion  to 
show,  since  their  marriage,  have  made  a  more  delightful 
impression  on  his  calm  and  steady  mind  than  all  her  beau* 
ty  had  done  before.  Notwithstanding  the  intrepidity  and 
firmness  of  his  character,  I  am  persuaded  that  her  loss 
would  have  broken  his  heart.«-What  a  noble  heart  would 
bate  been  broken ! 
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With  what  admirable  judgment  has  your  fiiend  dis* 
posed  of  her  hand  and  fortune  1  What  are  titles;  what 
external  grace ;  what  all  the  sparkUngs  of  wit,  so  fasci- 
nating to  the  fancy  of  many  women ;  what  are  all  those 
qualities  together  in  a  husband,  in  comparison  with  the 
oonstanoy,  the  complacent  temper,  and  other  firtues  of 
Colonel  Sommers  ? 

You  mu8t  have  observed,  my  dear  Horatia,  how  higii« 
ly  I  have  been  charmed  with  that  natural  cheerfulness  of 
mind  which  you  possess.  It  was  one  of  the  greatest  de« 
lights  of  your  mother^s  life :  it  soothed  the  affliction  of 
your  father  after  her  death ;  and  it  has  afforded  me  many 
pleanng  hours,  since  I  was  deprived  of  my  two  friends. 
Yet,  I  must  own,  that  the  fear  of  any  joccurrence  that 
would  throw  a  gloom  over  a  character  so  formed  for  gif - 
ing  and  receiving  happiness  h|is  given  me  some  disturb- 
ance, on  particular  occasions ;  and  my  constant  prayer, 
my  dear  Horatia,  is,  that  you  may  be  able  always  to  pre- 
serve that  enviable  gaiety  of  temper,  that  pred^i^es  sott 
row  from  your  own  breast,  and  communicates  cheofuN 
ness  to  that  of  others. 

I  should  have  been  entertained  with  the  sportive  teoor 
of  some  parts  of  your  last  letter,  even  though  I  had  not 
been  predisposed  to  the  admission  of  cheerful  ideas  by 
the  be^nning  of  it. 

By  the  last  paragraph,  however,  it  appears  that  yoa 
think  the  world  more  ready  to  acknowledge  a  mistdLc 
than  I  have  ever  found  it 

Mr.  Mordaunt^s  attention  to  you,  from  the  time  he  ^^ 
turned  from  his  brother'^-s,  was  remarked  ;  his  lingering 
in  London,  instead  of  going  immediately  to  see  his  fnend 
Sommers,  as  he  had  given  out,  'was  laid  entirely  to  your 
account  Calumny  itself,  one  would  have  thought,  cbuld 
not  directly  censure  your' going  io  Ash  wood,  od  hearing 
of  Juliefs  illness.  It  was  soon  whispet^,  however,  that 
Mr.  Mordaunt  would  set  out  after  you ;  and,  though  no- 
thing could  be  more  natural  than  bis  going  to  vint  his 
friend  Coloner  Sommers,  yet  it  was  asserted  that  be 
If  Qiild  not  have  left  Lopdon  U  voii  had  rtmaiqed  in  it  \ 
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suppose  he  arrived  at  Ashwood  soon  after  you  sent  your 
laat  letter  to  the  post-house. 

While  I  admire  that  glow  of  friendship  which,  in  dis- 
regard of  all  engagements)  however  agreeable,  prompted 
you  to  hurry  to  your  friend's  bedside,  at  three  hundred 
miles  distance,  witliout  sleep  or  refreshment,  but  what 
you  took  in  the  chaise,  I  cannot  help  reminding  you, 
that  another  has  a  claim,  which  she  cannot  relinquish,  on 
that  friendship :  I  also  ^m  languishing  for  your  presence. 
It  is  very  long  since  I  had  the  happiness  of  seeing  you  ; 
and,  since  Juliet  is  entirely  out  of  danger,  and  you  have 
8o  completely  fulfilled  whatever  affection  could  require  to* 
wards  your  young  friend,  I  hope  you  will  now  take  leave 
of  her,  and  return  by  easy  stages  to  your  old  one. 

Independent  of  the  pleasure  you  will  thereby  give  me 
and  the  marchioness/  who  is  here  at  present,  but  in  daily 
expectation  of  a  summons  to  join  her  husband,  your  leav- 
ing Ashwood  will  at  once  put  an  end  to  the  idle  rumours 
and  conjectures  that  have  arisen  in  consequence  of  Mr. 
Mordaunt''s  following  you, 

Notwithstanding  the  playful  arguments  of  your  last 
epistle,  your  own  serious  reflection  and  good  sense,  my 
dear,  must  suggest,  that  it  becomes  a  virtuous  young  wo- 
man, to  avoid  giving  the  shadow  of  foundation  to  so  in- 
jurious a  suspicion  as  that  she  encourages  the  pursuits  of 
a  man  of  Mr.  Mordaunf  s  principles :  I,  therefore,  say 
DO  more,  but  shall  expect  the  pleasure  pf  seeing  you  at 
the  Grove  befoi^  the  end  of  next  week.  I  remain,  with 
the  warmest  affection,  your  friend, 

D,  FRANKLIN* 


I  understand  that  a  pew  spurce  of  vexation  has  ari^n 
to  Lady  Deanport,  in  a  quarter  from  whence  she  little  ex- 
pected it.  A  Miss  Almond,  who  was  much  with  her  la- 
dyship when  she  went  to  Yorkshire,  was  lately  invited 
to  her  house  ip  town.  *  To  console  himself  for  your  cruel- 
ty, Lord  Deanport  took  a  fancy  for  this  g'u-l;  the  effect 
fff  which  has  been,  that  Miss  Almond,  from  the  humble^ 
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of  all  companions,  andl  moat  obaequioua  of  all  todUeateWi 
b^an  to  behave  with  insolence  to  her  ladyship.  This,  it 
aeens,  was  not  resented  by  my  lord  in  the  manner  she 
expected.  Miss  Almond  still  renuuns  in  the  family:  and 
my  lady  and  her  son  are  not  on  the  best  terma. 


LETTER  CI. 
Daniel  Proctor,  Esq.  to  Miss  Almond. 


DEAR  MISS  ALMOND, 

X  DID  not  intend  to  address  you  until  I  should  arrive  at 
my  own  house,  where  I  might  have  leisure  to  oompose  a 
letter  with  all  the  deliberation  which  the  delicacy  of  the 
subject  requires ;  for,  I  must  confess,  my  dear  young  la- 
dy, that,  instead  of  praising,  whith  would  have  been 
more  agreeable  to  me,  I  am  under  the  necessity  of  cen- 
suring your  conduct  But,  having  been  detained  by  ne« 
cessary  business,  (for  nothing  but  necessary  bu^nea 
could  have  detained  me  so  long  in  this  town),  I  b^jan  la 
fear,  that  if  I  delayed  any  longer,  the  admonition  whidi 
I  propose  to  give  you  might  arrive  too  late ;  and,  in  that 
case,  what  I  intend  as  admonition  might  appear  in  the 
light  of  reproach.  People  in  general  cannot  bear  to  have 
their  conduct  censured,  even  although  the  censure  dioaU 
be  designed  for  their  good ;  but,  as  there  ia  no  gene- 
ral rule  without  exceptions,  I  hope  you  will  prove  youN 
self  to  be  one.  ^ 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  render  what  might  be 
thought  bitter  in  this  letter  a  little  palatable,  just  as  phy- 
sicians add  sjrrups  to  the  medicines  they  prescribe  to 
children,  I  shall  proceed  to  the  main  object  I  have  in 
view  in  writing  to  you.— I  must  begin  by  infimning  you, 
in  the  first  place,  that  I  was  sorry  that  my  good  friend, 
your  aunt,  consented  to  your  going  to  London  lo  live 
with  a  lady  of  quality ;  because  it  is  an  old  observatioay 
and  a  true  one,  that  young  women  are  prone  to  imitale 
the  manners  of  those  they  live  with  ;  and  the  manners  of 
women  of  quality  and  high  birth  are  not  suitable  to  mot 
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dest  young  women  of  respectable  pareaUge*  This  onlj 
applied  to  the  rifck  you  ran  tiota  the  contagion  of  Lady 
Ueanport^s  example  and  that  of  her  aoquaintanoe:  I  oonfeas 
I  did  not  think  of  her  son,  because  I  understood  that  he 
was  at  that  time  courting  Miss  Moyston,  the  rich  heiress, 
and  therefore  imagined  he  would  be  too  much  occupied 
with  her  to  think  of  you.  But  I  have  since  learnt,  from 
a  correspondent  of  strict  veracity,  who  does  not  give  cr&» 
dit  to  reports  lightly,  that  Miss  Moyston  refused  Lord 
Deanport,  and  married  another,  which  has  driven  Lord 
Deanport  to  desperation.  Since  which  he  frequents  youF 
company  to  such  a  degree,  that  his  mother  is  offended, 
and  has  written  to  your  aunt  to  desire  you  to  return  to 
York,  which  you  have  refused.  My  correspondent  addS| 
that  you  sometimes  drive  about  in  my  lord^s  carriage; 
that  he  himself  saw  you  in  his  company  at  the  play-house, 
richly  dressed,  and  with  a  miniature  picture,  set  in  dia« 
nonds,  hanging  from  your  neck ;  that  your  whole  man- 
lier, and  even  the  style  of  your  language,  is  quite  changed ; 
that,  instead  of  being  obsequious  and  obliging,  as  you 
were  formerly,  you  now  assume  a  proud  look  and  disdain- 
ful  air.  Those,  and  other  circumstances  that  I  omit, 
create  suspicion  that  he  wishes  to  rob  you  of  the  precious 
jewel  of  your  virgin  innocence  ;  after  which,  all  the  jewels 
lie  can  decorate  you  with  will  be.  badges  of  dishonour. 
O,  my  dear  Miss  Almond !  let  this  never  be  said  with 
truth  of  you.  Give  him  back  all  his  jewels,  and  whatever 
present  beside  he  may  have  made  to  you ;  and  I  hereby  en-r 
gage  to  advance  to  you  a  sum  of  money  equal  to  their  full 
value,  whatever  it  may  be.  If  I  had  time,  and  did  not 
wish  that  this  should  remain  unknown  to  every  one  but 
ourselves,  I  would  send  you  my  bond  to  that  purpose ; 
but  I  hope  you  will  think  my  word,  which,  I  thank  Grod, 
I  never  forfeited  hitherto,  and  I  am  now  sixty  years  of 
age,  is  every  bit  as  good. 

I  beg,  therefore,  that  you  will  do  as  I  have  requested ; 
and,  also,  that  you  will  return  immediately  to  your  aunt, 
at  York ;  which,  I  hope,  will  put  an  end  to  the  unfavour. 
sble  rumours  that  are  in  circulation  ooocerning  you.  Or, 
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in  case  it  should  not  entirely  have  that  effect,  (for  it  must 
be  acknowledged  that  a  good  name  once  lost  is  not  easily  re» 
gained),  still  it  would  shew  that,  although  you  have  beea 
imprudent,  that  you  are  resolved  to  be  so  no  more. 

You  may,  perhaps,  imagine  that  I  give  you  this  ad- 
vice with  a  view  to  repeat  my  proposal  for  a  matrimonii 
union  between  you  and  me ;  but  I  think  it  fair  to  assure 
you  that  I  have  no  such  intention.  On  mature  and  se* 
rious  deliberation,  I  am  now  convinced  that  marriage  at 
my  age,  particularly  with  a  woman  at  yours,  would  not  be 
productive  of  all  the  happiness  to  either  party  that  is  to 
be  wished.  I  therefore  very  sincerely  pray,  that  you  may 
obtain  a  younger,  and,  every  thing  considered,  I  may  add^ 
a  better  husband  than  I  should  prove. 

I  have  been  lately  informed,  that  Mr.  Walker,  the  ha- 
berdasher, is  now  in  far  better  circumstances  than  when 
he  courted  you,  he  having  succeeded  to  his  unde  the 
ironmonger''s  fortune,  which  enables  him  to  retire  entirely 
irpm  trade,  and  live  like  a  gentleman  in  the  country ;  for 
which  purpose  he  has  purchased  four  acres  of  land,  ad- 
vantageously situated  on  the  great  London-road,  where 
he  intends  to  build  a  commodious  house,  as  soon  as  the 
ground  is  completely  drained. 

The  person  who  gave  me  this  information  is  the  tnti- 
mate  friend  of  Mr.  Walker ;  and  he  told  me,  over  and 
above,  that  that  gentleman,  vis.  Mr.  Walker,  who  is  un- 
doubtedly a  gentleman  now,  is  as  fond  of  you  as  ever, 
though  considerably  altered  in  some  other  respects,  par- 
tipularly  since  he  was  an  officer  of  light  infantry  in  a  to- 
lunteer  company;  which,  however,  he  was  obliged  to 
quit,  because  the  largeness  of  the  hinder  and  lower  part 
of  his  person,  though  pretty  well  concealed  by  long 
clothes,  appeared  so  vast  in  his  short  military  jacket,  that 
it  excited  the  laughter  of  indiscreet  spectators,  and  dis- 
gusted him  with  the  service.  However,  instead  of  a  white 
periwig,  with  two  regular  rows  of  large  curls,  he  now 
wears  a  little  smart  dark  scratch  ;  and  blue  pantaloons 
instead  of  breeches,  and  half-boots  instead  of  shoes,  when 
h^  i;  in  full  dress.    My  friend  also  assures  mc,  thai^ 
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diough  this  may  in  part  proceed  from  some  remuns  of  his 
inilitary  spirit,  yet,  he  is  persuaded,  it  is  chiefly  with  a 
view  to  gratify  you,  as  he  is  informed  it  is  the  present 
London  mode  of  dress,  which  he  knows  was  always  ap* 
proved  of  by  you :  for,  notwithstanding  the  harsh  manner 
in  which  you  rejected  him  formerly,  he  is  determined  Id 
renew  his  suit  as  soon  as  you  return  to  York,  in  the  hopes 
that  this  great  addition  to  his  fortune  will  render  you 
more  favourably  disposed  than  formerly.  I  judged  it 
proper  to  acquaint  you  with  this,  that  you  might  be  pre« 
pared  to  act  as  your  understanding  may  dictate ;  and,  as 
Mr.  Walker  is  on  the  whole  a  well-disposed  man,  not 
above  five  or  six  and  forty  years  of  age,  and  will  now  be 

.  able  to  live  in  a  genteel  manner,  according  to  your  taste, 
I  hope  that  you  will  find  his  proposals  agreeable ;— -which 
hope,  I  do  assure  you,  my  dear  young  lady,  is  more 
owing  to  the  interest  I  take  in  your  happiness  than  his. 
At  all  events,  I  earnestly  entreat  that  you  will  send  Lord 
Deanport  back  every  present  he  has. ever  made  you,  and 

-  set  out  directly  after  to  your  afflicted  aunt.  As  soon  as  you 
shall  have  arrived  there,  let  me  know,  and  I  will  endea* 
vour  to  wait  on  you  at  York ;  or,  if  I  am  prevented, 
send  you  a  draught  for  the  money.     I  am,  dear  Miss  AU 

•  inond,  your  constant  welUwisher  and  humble  servant, 

PANIEL  PKOCTUa^ 


LETTER  Cir. 
Frovi  Miss  Almond  to  Daniel  Froctor,  Esy^ 
SIR,  Lcmdomf 

A  LTHOUGH  I  have  received  a  great  many  epistolary  leU 
ters  from  gentlemen  during  the  short  time  I  have  hither-* 
to  been  in  this  world,  yet  I  cannot  but  observe,  that  I 
have  the  honour  to  acknowledge,  that  that  which  my 
footman  has  just  delivered  to  me  from  you  is  the  most 
extraordinary,  or,  I  may  presume  to  add,  the  most  un^ 
precedented,  I  ever  s(iw  in  the  whole  course  of  my  e^^at^ 
fnce. 
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You  really  seem  to  be  what  Mr.  Townly  calls  mstU 
cated ;  which,  perhaps,  may  be  imputed  to  yoar  Krii^ 
oontinually  in  the  country:  but  that  is  no  reason  for 
your  not  writing  with  common  politeness,  whidi,  as  I 
heard  Lady  Varnish  obsenre,  is  one  of  those  things  whidi 
render  the  intercourse  between  the  sexes  in  society  so 
agreeable ;  and  the  want  of  which  may  make  all  your 
great  loyalty  to  his  majesty  very  much  to  be  doubted ; 
for,  in  a  book  upon  polite  conversation,  by  Mr.  Simon 
Wagstaff,  Esq.  which  I  was  reading  when  the  Fmidi 
frUtuT  was  dres^ng  my  hair,  I  find  Uiese  lines^ 

•  Who  in  his  Ulk  cftnH  flpeak  a  polite  Uung , 
Wiil  never  loyal  be  to  George  our  king^* 

I  recommend  the  perusal  of  that  book  to  yoo,  Mr, 
Proctor,  on  purpose  to  purify  a  little  your  style  of  lan- 
guage, particularly  when  you  write  to  the  fair  sex ;  that 
you  may  never  again  mention  a  certain  artide  of  men^s 
dress  by  a  name  which  obliges  a  woman  of  true  pofiteness 
and  fa^ion  to  blush ;  especially  as  you  cannot  but  know 
tliat  the  very  article  I  mean  goes  by  the  name  of  mmB- 
clothcM  as  well  as  breeches.  But,  whether  you  take  my 
counsel  in  this  or  not,  allow  me  to  tell  you,  sir,  diat  yoa 
have  no  right  to  employ  a  spy  on  my  conduct,  in  a  sphere 
of  life  of  which  neither  you,  nor  your  vulgar  narrow^ 
minded  correspondents,  ire  proper  judges  of.  It  is  very 
true,  sir,  that  I  have  a  friendship  for  my  Lord  Deanport, 
because  of  his  noble  birth,  as  well  as  his  other  aooom- 
plisbments;  and  if  he  has  the  same  delicate  sincere 
friendship  for  me,  which  he  swears  he  has,  and  that  it 
will  be  eternal,  what  right  have  you,  or  any  one  else,  to 
find  the  least  fault  with  it  ? 

Ypu  seem  to  have  no  notion  of  pure  refined  friendship 
between  man  and  woman,  Mr«  Proctor,  which  makes  yoa 
write  as  you  do,  of  his  robbing  me  of  my  precious  jewel 
and  virgin  innocence,  and  such  like  vulgar  stuff  as  nerer 
once  entered  my  head  :  and  it  is  quite  monstrous  that  it 
should  enter  yours,  at  an  age  when,  by  your  own  confes* 
sion,  in  your  indecent  letter  so  me,  you  are  unfit  for  bw« 
riagct 
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might  have  tptred  yourself  the  trouble  of  ifiform^ 
iag  me  that  you  did  not  intend  to  renew  your  odious  pro* 
pofals,  as  you  might  well  imagine  I  should  now  reject 
them  with  more  diadain  than  ever;  but  I  must  confess 
that  I  admire  your  assurance  in  mentioning  to  me  the 
name  of  Walker  the  haberdasher ;  as  if  I  could  be  tempt* 
ed  by  his  pitiful  fortune  and  new  house^  to  leave  the  first* 
rate  society  of  men  of  high  rank,  which  sometimes  dinea 
with  my  lord,  and  of  ladies,  which  visits  me,  and  which 
dresses  as  genteel  as  any  in  the  capital,  to  pass  my  life  id 
the  marshes  of  Yorkshire,  with  such  vermin  as  Walker^ 
and  his  friends  the  dissenters. 

As  for  Lady  Deanport^s  being  offended,  that  gives  me 
little  concern;  perhaps  she  may  have  reason  to  repent 
the  airs  she  has  given  herself,  and  that  she  has  made  an 
enemy  of  one  who  was  disposed  to  be  her  friend  and  bene« 
fisctor.  She  ought  to  remember  that  she  was  no  better 
than  a  plain  miss,  as  well  as  myself,  when  the  late  Lord 
Deanport  married  her ;  but  of  that  I  choose  to  be  silent 
at  present :  only,  before  I  conclude,  I  must  inform  you^ 
that  I  desire  no  more  of  your  admonitions,  which,  in  spite 
of  all  the  sugar  you  have  put  into  them^  I  found  so  nau- 
seous, that  I  threw  them  into  the  only  place  fit  for  them* 
If  I  had  shown  your  letter  to  my  Lord  Deanport,  he 
would,  perhaps,  have  given  you  a  lesson  that  would  have 
made  you  write  with  proper  respect  of  your  superiors, 
and  taught  you,  old  as  you  are,  better  manners  in  future. 
— *No  more  at  present,  being,  sir,  yours,  &c. 

MAKGABET  ALMONn. 


LETTER  cm. 
Miss  Horatia  Clifford  to  Lady  Diana  Frakklii^. 

AAvoQtU 

Juliet  gains  strength  every  minute ;  she  sits  up  several 
hours  daily.  Her  recovery  has  filled  this  whole  family 
with  happiness,  and  .diffused  joy  over  a  populous  neigh* 
bourhood.     The  arrival  of  Mr.  Mordaunt  commuwvicaxi^ 


additional  satisfaction  to  Colonel  Sommers.  I  was  pfe« 
sent  at  their  first  meeting.  I  never  beheld  more  genuiner 
dnarks  of  delight  than  both  manifested.  It  wa^  not 
thought  proper  that  he  should  be  presented  to  Juliet  till 
the  next  day.  She  afterwards  told  me,  ^  that,  prepared 
as  she  was  to  see  a  mati  eminently  agreeable,  the  enga-- 
ging  ease  and  elegance  of  Mr.'  Mordaunt^s  manners  and 
appearance  had  exceeded  her  expectation.  Of  the  praises 
which  she  was  accustomed  to  hear  her  husband  bestow  on 
him,  she  had  imputed  a  greater  share  to  the  partiality  of 
firiendship  than  she  now  thought  justly  belonged  to  it^ 

It  is  not  difficult  to  perceive,  my  dear  Lady  Diana,  that 
this  gentleman  gives  you  some  uneasiness  on  my  aocoont. 
Notwithstanding  your  desire  of  seeing  the  marchioness, 
and  entertaining  her  at  the  Grove,  before  she  leaves  Eng- 
land, I  greatly  suspect  that  you  would  not  have  left  Mrs^ 
Denham  untrl  she  was  fully  recovered,  had  it  not  been  fiw 
that  reason. 

Though  I  do  not  think  your  apprehensions  well  found* 
cd,  I  have  the  warmest  sense  of  obligation  to  you  for  the 
maternal  attachment  from  which  they  originate. 

Your  earnestness  for  my  immediate  return  to  town  I 
believe  to  be,  in  a  great  measure,  derived  from  the  same 
source ;  though,  to  spare  my  self-love,  you  impute  your 
anxiety  to  the  malevdent  constructions  of  the  world,  ra- 
ther than  to  your  fear  of  any  weakness  on  my  part     Yet 
I  remember  having  heard  you  observe,  that  those  who 
expect  to  escape  free  from  the  idle  and  malieious  mmours 
that  busy  and  envious  people  are  continually  circulating, 
will,  in  all  probability,  be  disappointed.     But  still  you 
say  it  is  proper,  particularly  for  young  women,  to  avoid 
whatever  may  be  considered  as  a  plausible  foundation  for 
malice  to  build  upon.     Without  making  myself  an  abso- 
lute slave,  by  unceasing  circumspection  where  I  appre- 
hedd  no  dangei:,  I  have  observed  your  maxim,  and  been 
at- pains  to  avoid  what  malice  could  plausibly  build  a  scan- 
dalous story  upon.     What  has  the  pains  I  took  for  this 
purpose  availed  ?— Nothing.     Malice  requires  do  plau»- 
Ue  or  solid  pretext  to  build  on ;  she  rears  her  fabrics  oft 
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lAiadows  light  as  air.  Mr.  Mordaunt  pays  a  visit  to  his 
most  intimate  friend  a  little  after  I  went  to  comfort  minef 
in  her  illness.  Is  there  any  plausible  foundation  for  ma^ 
lice  here  ?  What  says  malice  ?  Why,  that  under  the  pre^i 
text  of  visiting  a  female  friend,  I  have  given  a  rendezvous 
to  a  man.—- Could  I  foresee  a  construction  of  this  nature  ? 
Even  if  I  had  foreseen  it,  it  ^ould  not  haVe  prevented 
my  visit  to  Juliet. 

You  say  my  leaving  Ashwood  immediately,  and  return*' 
ing  to  London,  would  put  an  end  to  all  the  rumours  and 
conjectures  to  which  Mordaunfs  following  me  has  given 
f  ise  i  but,  if  an  end  were  put  to  them,  would  not  new  ru- 
mours be  instantly  circulated,  of  perhaps  a  more  malignant 
import,  with  the^same  assiduity,  tt  may  be  prudent,  for 
aught  I  know,  not  to  put  an  end  to  the  circulation  of  those 
rumours,  on  the  same  principle  (as  we  are  mfoftned  by 
Plutarch)  that  Alcibiades  cut  off  his  dog^s  tail : — ^better 
they  should  assert^  that  Mr.  Mordaunt  followed  me,  than 
that  I  followed  him. 

Can  you  really  advise  me,  my  beloved  friend,  to  difr4 
turb  all  the  repose  of  my  life  by  a  vain  struggle  to  stem 
the  overflowings  of  malice,  which  has  flowed,  and  will 
flow,  through  the  revolutions  of  ages.  A  woman,  con-i 
scious  of  her  own  virtue,  has  a  right  to  despise  the  forced 
and  malignant  constructions  of  the  world ; — as  they  can- 
not sully  the  purity  of  her  mtentions,  she  ought  Hot  to 
allow  them  to  aniioy  the  tranquillity  of  her  mind. 

However  obstinate  I  have  sometimes  been  in  adhering 
to  my  own  opinions,  and  endeavouting  to  support  them  in 
the  best  manner  I  could  by  serious,  or,  if  these  were  want- 
ing, by  playful  arguments,  yet  I  halve  always  entertained 
a  much  higher  respect  for  yours ;  and  I  am  sebsible^  that 
when  I  have  acted  on  my  own,  in  preference  to  yours,  I 
have  often  had  reason  to  repent  ]t<»*Yet  I  cannot  help 
thinking,  that  the  ill  opinion  you  have  received  of  Mr. 
Mordaunt  proceeds,  in  a  great  measure,  from  misrepre- 
sentation.  When  I  informed  you  that  this  gentleman^s 
appearance  had  confirmed  the  favourable  notion,  that  Ju- 
liet>  whose  account  came  from  her  busband^  bad  previous^ 


Ijr  gi^^i*  ™^  ^^  ^^^f  I  oould  not  help  wisbiog  you  #eit 
irith  us  at  Ashwood ;  because  I  thought  the  same  beha* 
f  iour  which  confirmed  m j  impression  would  remove  jourst 
besides,  I  know  that  you  entertain  the  highest  opinion  of. 
Colonel  Sommers*  Can  you  believe,  my  dear  Lady  I>i<» 
ana,  that  a  person  of  his  discernment  and  honourable 
prindples  would  choose  a  man  of  a  directly  opposite  cha* 
racter  for  his  most  intimate  and  confidential  friend  ?  To 
me  this  seems  impossible* 

I  suspect  that  you  have  seen  little  of  Mr.  Mordaunt, 
except  in  pretty  numerous  companies :  there,  indeed,  his 
sole  object  seemed  to  be  to  inspire  gaiety,  and  rouse  the 
spirit  of  mirth. 

I  remarked  this  as  often  as  I  saw  him  in  lai^ge  and  mixed 
companies,  at  my  uncle's,  and  other  houses  in  London; 
and,  had  you  yourself  been  present  on  those  oocasiopi, 
my  dear  Lady  Diana,  you  would  have  seen  that  there  was 
Bo  room  for  serious  discourse ;  and  that  those  who  at- 
tempted to  introduce  any  thing  of  that  nature  were  cob* 
sidered  in  the  same  light  with  Mr.  Proser,  <^  whom  I 
formerly  gave  you  some  account. 

But  here  it  has  been  otherwise ;  for,  though  Juliet^f 
recovery  removed  those  painful  forebodings  that  harassed 
our  minds  before,  still  a  darkish  cloud  hung  over  our 
hearts,  which,  without  producing  what  could  be  called 
sorrow,  refused  admission  to  mirth :  there  was  no  other 
company  besides  Mr.  Proctor,  a  very  respectable  dergj- 
man,  of  whom  the  colonel  has  a  high  esteem,  Mr.  Mor- 
daunt,  and  myself.  All  of  us  took  a  warm  interest  in 
Juliet.  It  is  impossible  for  human  creatures,  however 
unconnected  before,  to  harbour  the  same  fears  and  wish- 
es for  any  length  of  time,  and  have  opportunities  of  cook 
nunicating  them,  without  acquiring  sentiments  of  good- 
will and  friendship  towards  each  other.  Such  oommuni- 
cations  augment  joy,  and  alleviate  grief;  of  course,  they 
create  friendship. 

The  conversation  since  I  have  been  at  Ashwood,  there- 
fore, has  been  of  ^  graver  cast  than  any  in  which  I  ever 
btfoTQ  beard  Mr.  Mordaunt  engaged ;  and  sometimes  it 
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led  to  discussions  which  you  would  think  little  to  his  taste, 
and  to  subjects  with  which  he  might  be  supposed  unac-. 
quanted :— on  these,  however,  he  delivered  his  sentiments 
in  a  style  and  manner  which  delighted  his  friend  the  co- 
lonel, drew  the  admiration  of  the  clergyman,  who,  I  am 
convinced,  is  a  man  of  taste  as  well  as  learning,  and  would, 
as  I  am  firmly  persuaded,  have  gained  your  approbatipn, 
my  dear  Lady  Diana,  had  you  been  present. 

But  I  begin  to  dread  that  my  dwelling  so  long  on  thii| 
subject  will  increase  your  notion  of  my  partiality ;  though 
surely  a  desire  of  doing  bare  justice  to  any  person  is  no 
proof  of  partiality.  I  never  saw  you  yourself,  my  dear 
madam,  more  warm  than  when  you  have  stood  up  for  those 
whose  characters  were  calumniated  or  misrepresented  in 
your  presence.  In  other  respects,  the  person  in  question, 
on  the  present  occasion,  is  nothing  to  me, — farther,  indeed, 
than  as  the  most  intimate  and  most  esteemed  friend  of  my 
dear  Juliet's  husband,  and  a  gentleman  whose  conversation 
I  think  agreeable. 

When  I  hinted  my  design  to  leave  Ashwood  at  the  end 
of  this  week,  which  you  seem  to  expect,  the  colonel  ex- 
pressed much  surprise ;  said  he  was  certain  it  would  af- 
flict Juliet  to  a  degree  that  might  retard  her  recovery ; 
and  pressed  me  so  earnestly  to  postpone  my  intention, 
that  I  have  consented  to  stay  beyond  the  time  you  men- 
tioned. You  will  let  the  marchioness  know  as  much ; 
and  you  may  rely  on  it,  that  I  will  leave  this  place  as  soou 
as  I  can  with  propriety.  I  remain,  my  dear  Lady  Diana, 
with  the  most  affectionate  esteem,  yours, 

H.  CLIFFORD. 

P.  S.  Before  I  sealed  this,  your  second  from  the  Grove 
arrived*  You  persist  in  requiring  me  to  leave  this  plaee. 
I  believe  what  I  have  said  above  will  not  alter  your  opi- 
nion. Without  waiting  for  another  letter,  therefore,  I 
shall  set  out  so  as  to  be  with  you  at  the  time  you  exact. 
I  have  already  informed  Colonel  Sommers  of  my  deter- 
mination.    He  could  not  but  be  surprised ;  but,  perceiv- 

VOt.  VII.  2  K 
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ing  tbat  T  was  resolved,  he  refrained  from  urgTog  mj  sUy 
in  direct  terms.  He  begged,  however,  to  know  what  the 
pressing  business  was  which  called  me  so  suddenly  from 
my  friend.  In  that  jou  know,  my  dear  madum,  it  wis 
not  in  my  power  to  satisfy  him:  I  only  answered  that  the 
business  was  indispensable. 

To  accommodate  my  conduct  to  your  ideas,  though  I 
myself  may  see  no  urgent  necessity  for  what  is  insisted  on, 
I  consider  as  my  duty. — A  few  months  before  my  father 
death,  he  pointed  out  a  variety  of  situations  wherein  reo 
son  might  prompt  one  line  of  conduct,  and  inctination  ano- 
ther.. I  said,  ^  I  was  determined  to  follow  the  dictates  of 
my  reason,  such  as  it  was,  in  all  doubtful  cases.*-—'  You 
had  better,'  said  he,  *  follow  the  advice  of  your  mother*s 
beloved  friend,.  Lady  Diana.* — *  What  !*  replied  I, 
*  though  contrary  to  my  reason.' — *  Yes,  my  dear,'  re- 
joined he  ;  *  because,  at  your  age,  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
mistake  inclination  for  reason,  and  to  be  misled  by  the 
former,  when  we  think  we  are  under  the  guidance  (k  the 
latter.  Lady  Diana  falls  into  this  mistake  seldomer  than 
any  woman  I  know.^ 

While  I  recollect  these  words,  my  dear  madam,  I  ne- 
ver  will  put  my  own  notions  of  propriety  in  opposition  to 
yours.  Though,  I  confess,  if  you  bad  not  expressed  a  dif- 
ferent opinion,  I  should  not  have  discovered  any  im[m>- 
priety  in  my  remaining  at  Ashwood  until  my  friend  bad 
entirely  recovered. 


LETTER  CIV. 
Mrs.  DBMua£  to  the  Countess  o^Deanpoet. 


MY  DEAR  countess, 

X  HAVE  a  becoming  sense  of  your  kind  attention,  in  send- 
ing vc^  the  news  in  town  when  I  was  last  in  the  country ; 
particularly  in  giving  me  the  earliest  intelligence  of  Miss 
Clifford's  elopement, — which,  though  it  proved  to  be  false, 
afforded  as  much  amusement  to  her  ladyship,  and  the 
company  with  whom  I  then  was,  as  if  it  had  been  true. 
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Tbur  old  housekeeper  has  been  with  me  this  morning, 
to  inform  me,  that,  a  few  houri  after  your  ladyship  left 
town.  Lord  Deanport  carried  Miss  Almond  out  in  bis  car* 
riage — ^her  sudden  illness  having  been  affected,  to  prevent 
her  accompanying  you  to  Oxfordshire.  She  said  she  sus- 
pected this  at  the  time,  as  Miss  Almond  and  my  lord^s 
▼alet  had  been  making  preparations  for  a  journey ;  but 
she  bad  concealed  it  from  you,  because  your  ladyship  had 
ordered  her  never  to  inform  you  of  any  thing  that  would 
giTe  you  uneasiness.  She  was  a&aid  you  would  hear  of  this 
journey,  in  spite  of  all  her  precaution,  because  Lady 
Mango,  as  she  returned  to  town,  met  my  lord  and  Miss  Al- 
mond on  the  road  to  Portsmouth ;  and  by  her  ladyship^s 
indefatigable  activity,  in  driving  about  nnce  her  arrival, 
it  is  now  spread  all  ovef  the  town  that  they  are  to  embark 
directly  for  Hamburg. 

I  thought  it  my  duty  to  inform  you  of  this,  lest  it 
should  come  misrepresented  to  your  ladyship^s  ears : — I 
am  not  of  the  prevailing  opinion,  that  Miss  Almond  will 
be  able  to  wheedle  his  lordship  into  a  marriage ;  for 
though  he  seems  distractedly  fond  of  her,  and  she  cer*' 
tainly  has  infinitely  too  much  influence  with  him,  yet  it 
b  to  be  hoped  that  prudence^  good  sense,  and  reflection, 
though  uncommon  at  his  years,  will  prevent  htm  from  a 
step  so  disgraceful ;  especially  as  there  is  no  reason  to 
think  that  any  friend  or  companion  of  his  lordship  acts  in 
concert  with  the  damsel^  and  has  an  interest  in  persuading 
him  to  such  a  measure.  From  your  ladyship^s  having  cho- 
sen Miss  Almond  as  a  companion,  I  never  doubted  her  be- 
ing a  young  woman  of  talents  $  but  I  should  be  extremely 
•orry,  on  my  lord^s  account,  to  think  that  she  wasmistress 
of  all  the  cunning  and  address  that  I  have  heard  imputed 
to  hen  At  all  events,  I  thought  the  sooner  you  knew  what 
has  happened  the  better,  that  you  may  not  be  too  late  in 
adopting  whatever  measures  your  wisdom  may  suggest. 

I  remain,  with  the  most  sincere  and  respectful  frlend- 
ihip,  your  ladyship^s  most  obedient  servant, 

angelina  celestlna  dbmvre, 
5Ee2 
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LETTER  CV. 
The  Countess  of  Deanport  to  Mrs.  Dcmurc. 

MY  DEAR  MADAM,  Tmwhridge, 

I  RETURN  you  thanks  for  the  friendly  letter  you  addresd- 
to  me  when  I  was  in  Oxfordshire.  The  affair  you  com- 
municated gave  me  more  uneasiness  on  the  g^rl  Aboond's 
account  than  on  my  sonV  With  regard  to  bim,  it  will 
be  considered  merely  as  a  piece  of  levity  natural  to  youth ; 
but  to  her  the  consequence  will  be  more  serious,  because 
she  has  not  the  address  of  those  women  who  keep  their 
intrigues  concealed  from  public  observation,  nor  the  au- 
dacity of  those  who,  in  defiance  of  the  public  impressioa, 
and  of  their  own  consciousness,  give  themselves  the  airs 
of  prudery  and  innocence.        ^ 

I  am  of  your  opinion,  that  there  is  no  danger  of  Lord 
Deanport  being  wheedled  into  marriage  by  Miss  Almond, 
because  I  know,  and  Uiis  assurance  will  afford  you,  my 
dear  Angelina  Celestina  Grizzel,  peculiar  satisfacUon — 
I  know  that  he  has  had  the  prudence  to  elude  the  snares 
of  women  more  mature,  and  more  exercised  in  the  arts  of 
seduction,  than  that  poor  girl  can  be. 

On  my  return  to  town,  among  other  papers  which  my 
son,  from  his  usual  carelessness,  left  in  his  apartment,  I 
found  a  letter  from  Mr.  Clifford.  I  fear  it  has  been  per- 
used by  some  of  the  servants ;  but,  to  prevent  the  same 
from  happening  again,  I  now  inclose  it.  I  intended  to 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  waiting  on  you  before  I  went  to 
Tunbridge ;  but  the  party  with  which  I  go  hurry  me 
without  mercy  ;  and  so,  my  dear  friend,  I  must  bid  you 
adieu. 

S.  DEANPORT' 
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LETTER  CVL 
William  Clifford,  Esq.  to  the  Earl  o/'Deanport. 

MY  DEAR  LORD,  Cnjord-Hoiuc. 

As  you  repeat  in  your  last  letter,  the  with  you  formerly 
expressed  to  see  me  in  town,  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  imme- 
diately comply  with  a  request  which  does  me  honour. 

I  will  however  frankly  acknowledge,  that  your  lordship 
eonjectures  right,  in  thinking  that  J  am  detained  here  by 
the  charms  of  a  woman  whom  I  cannot  prevail  on  to  ac- 
company me  to  London  ;  though,  in  my  present  humour, 
I  think  I  should  be  happy  to  accompany  her  any  where, 
except,  perhaps,  to  Gretna^-green.  What  you  will  think 
more  extraordinary  is,  that  she  is  not  a  new  acquaintance, 
but  one  that  I  have  long  known,  and  for  whom  I  always 
had  a  partiality,  though  she  never  appeared  so  bewitch- 
ingly  agreeable,  in  all  respects,  as  since  I  last  came  to 
Northumberland.  Mordaunt  is  with  his  friend.  Colonel 
Sommers,  at  Ash  wood.  Though  I  am  not  particularly 
fond  of  that  gentleman^s  company,  I  should  not  like  to 
leave  the  country  while  sujdi  a  marauder  remains  in  it  :— 
yet,  I  think,  he  will  hardjy  venture  to  plunder  any  of  my 
property. 

I  have  gnother  reason,  which,  independent  of  those  I 
have  ipentioned,  would  of  itself  be  sufficient  to  prevent 
me  from  going  to  London  at  present — ^Mrs.  Demure  is 
there.  I  once  had  a  fancy  for  that  woman  :  she  was  other-^ 
wise  engaged  At  that  time ;  and  she  thought  proper,  though 
I  understand  it  has  not  always  been  her  practice,  to  throw 
cold  water  on  my  flame. 

On  my  last  return  from  the  continent,  I  found  her  in  a 
much  more  favourable  disposition  :  but  my  fancy  had 
changed  as  well  as  hers.  As  she  had  warmed,  I  had  cool- 
ed ;  not  so  completely,  however,  as  to  render  me  quite 
indifferent  to  her  advances;  but,  as  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  business  was  gone,  I  became  fatigued  with  the  atten- 
tions the  lady  required ;  and,  after  promising  to  return 
^oov^  I  fled  to  Northumberland,  where  I  have  m^t  with 
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a  young  lady  of  a  very  different  description,  blooming, 
modest,  unaffected,  and  unsophis^cated  in  all  respects. 
How  the  business  between  her  and  me  will  end  I  know 
not :  but  I  confess  that,  independent  of  her  attractions, 
I  should  be  unwilling  to  return  at  present  to  London,  and 
be  exposed  to  the  same  kind  of  persecution  your  lordship 
observed  when  I  was  last  there. 

You  will  be  the  more  disposed  to  sympathise  with  me, 
^s  I  have  heard  that  the  widow,  at  one  period,  manifest-r 
^  a  velleite  for  your  lordship.  I  renuun  your  lordship^s 
yery  obedient  humb)e  servant, 

WILLIAM  CLIFFORD. 


LETTER  CVII. 
Miss  Clifford  to  Lady  Diana  F&akklix. 

IfY  DEAE  LADY  D|ANA,  jtJhfCti. 

/Vfter  receiving  my  last,  you  could  have  bo  doubt  of 
my  intention  to  leave  this  place*  I  am  going  to  relate 
what  has  prevented  me. 

You  know  my  affection  for  Mary  Proctor :  she  was  my 
earliest  playfellow ;  is  one  of  the  sweetest-tempered  and 
most  disinterested  girls  alive.  Her  chief  pleasure  always 
was  to  oblige.  She  preferred  my  company  to  that  of  her 
nearest  relations :  her  confidence  in  me  was  unbounded. 
Her  father  is  one  of  the  most  upright  men  in  the  world : 
be  has  peculiarities  that  expose  him  sometimes  tp  ridi- 
cule ;  but  his  benevolence  secures  him  the  esteem  of  every 
person  of  worth, 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  I  last  wrote  to 
you,  Miss  Proctory  saying  she  intended  to  write  to  her  fa- 
ther, retired,  aft^r  tea,  to  her  room.  Colonel  Sommers 
^d  Mr.  Mordaunt  were  engaged  at  chess.  Instead  of 
my  usual  walk  in  the  venerable  frontravenue,  I  sauntered 
alone  all  the  way  to  the  water-fall,  and  was  returning  by 
the  Yew  Grove,  when  I  sav  a  man  issue  from  it,  and  de- 
liver a  letter  to  a  woman  who  advanced  from  the  back- 
door of  the  garden.    She  evidently  came  in  eKpectatioq 
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•of  tlie  letter.  Though  it  began  to  be  duskisb,  I  recog- 
nised  the  man  to  be  my  brother'^B  French  servant.  The 
woman,  having  received  the  letter,  was  returning  by  the 
way  she  came ;  when,  perceiving  one  of  the  under-gar- 
^ners  standing  at  the  gate,  she  turned  suddenly  to  the 
left,  and  met  me,  whom  she  had  not  before  remarked." 
You  will  judge  of  my  surprise  when  I  name  Miss  Proc- 
tor.— At  sight  of  me  she  started,  and  betrayed  great  con- 
fusion. We  returned  to  the  house  together  without  ut- 
tering a  word.  She  stopped  a  little  at  the  door  of  her  a- 
partment,  as  if  she  meant  that  I  should  pass  to  my  own  ; 
but  I  entered  hers. 

That  I  might  let  her  know  the  full  extent  of  what  I 
had  observed,  and  save  her  the  mortification  of  attempt- 
ing  fruitless  misrepresentation,  I  said, — ^  Was  not  that 
my  brother^s  servant,  my  dear  ?* 

*  Who.?* 

'  The  person  who  gave  you  the  letter.' 

*  If  it  was— there  is  no  harm,  I  presume^  in  receiving 
a  letter  from  your  brother.' 

*  I  hope  not— yet  the  roan  seemied  to  have  some  notion 
of  that  kind  ;  for  he  quickly  made  his  escape,  as  if  he 
had  been  conscious  of  having  done  wrong.* 

To  this  she  said  nothing.— I  resumed— 
'  You  never  told  me,  my  dear  Mary,  that  you  were 
carrying  on  a  correspondence  with  my  brother.* 

*  You  have  had  a  misunderstanding  with  your  bro- 
ther,' replied  she. 

^  That  does  not  rendef  me  the  less  your  friend :  but 
perhaps  your  father  is  acquainted  with  it,* 

She  blushed ;  but  made  no  answer. 

'  My  dear  Mary,*  resumed  I,  *  you  cannot  think  it 
right,  surely,  to  receive  letters  from  any  man,  without  ac- 
quainting your  father.* 

*  You  know,  very  well,  that  he  is  prejudiced  against 
your  brother.* 

*  Is  it  right  in  a  daughter  to  carry  on  a  secret  correspond- 
ence with  a  man  against  whom  her  father  is  preju- 
diced ?' 
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• 

*  Your  brother  is  generally  thought  a  man  of  honour.^ 

<  Perhaps  so,  my  dear :  yet  a  correspondence  with  him 
may  Injure  the  character  of  a  woman  of  honour,  particu- 
larly when  carried  on  without  the  knowledge  of  her  father 
—and  so  good,  so  affectionate  a  father  as  you  are  blessed 
with.' 

She  burst  into  tears.  On  which,  taking  her  by  the 
hand,  I  put  her  in  mind  of  our  long  friendship,  said 
every  thing  which  I  imagined  could  sooth  her,  and  regain 
her  confidence,  assuring  her  that  I  was  not  prompted  by 
idle  or  officious  curiosity,  but  the  purest  good-will,  in 
wishing  to  know  the  nature  of  her  correspondence  with 
my  brother. 

She  threw  her  arms  around  my  neck,  and  s^d,  that 
*  she  knew  her  father  had  been  offended  with  my  brother; 
and,  though  they  had  been  on  better  terms  of  late,  yet 
she  had  been  afraid  to  give  him  the  least  hint  of  her  hav- 
ing this  correspondence :  but  she  blamed  herself  more  in 
concealing  it  from  me ;— -now  she  would  inform  me  of 
every  thing.'  She  proceeded,  in  broken  accents,—*  You 
must  have  observed,  my  dear  Horatia,  the  great  regard 
I  have  long  had  for  your  brother ;  you  may  remember 
the  early  partiality  he  showed  for  me,  when  we  were  both 
children.  He  went  abroad,  and,  as  I  dreaded,  forgot 
me.  My  regard  for  .him  had  taken  deeper  root ;  all  my 
endeavours  to  efface  it  were  v£un  ;  my  fanpy  followed  him 
wherever  he  went.  I  felt  .an  interest,  unknown  before, 
in  the  countries  where  he  resid/ed.  What  knowledge  I 
have  acquired  respecting  France,  Switzerland,  Germany, 
and  Italy,  proceeds  from  the  inquiries  I  made,  and  the 
books  I  read,  relative  to  those  countries,  while  your  bro- 
ther was  in  them.  My  father  was  flattered  with  my  assi- 
duity, and  with  the  progress  I  made  in  a  species  of  know- 
ledge for  which  he  had  often  lamented  I  had  so  little 
taste.  He  little  suspected  that  both  were  excited  by  the 
interest  I  took  in  ^  person  of  whom  he  was  daily 'express- 
ing an  ill  opinion.  Indeed,  my  father's  prejudice  had  an 
effect  directly  contrary  to  what  he  intended.  I  did  not 
believe  what  was  oiUtv  t^^^X^^  va.  \si^  bftartngi  to  your 
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brothcr^s  disadvantage.  Finding  that  some  things  were 
exaggerated,  I  concluded  thai  all  were  false :  and  what- 
ever was  said  in  his  praise,— ^^nd  you  know  that  much 
may  be  said  in  his  praise, — I  believed  to  be  tru^.  When 
he  last  returned  to  England,  and  came  to  visit  this  fami- 
ly, I  dare  say  he  discovered  the  state  of  my  heart.  His 
visits  were  frequent, — he  sought  occasions  of  seeing  me 
alone,-— he  sppke  the  language  of  love, — ^he  declared  that 
he  had  always  loved  me.  When  Mrs.  Somniers  was  tak- 
en ill  he  was  more  assiduous  than  before ;  but  my  concern 
for  her,  and  the  feigr  of  Iqsing  her  for  ever,  made  me  list- 
en with  less  attention  to  his  declarations,  and  often  to 
decline  the  meetings  he  requested.  He  expressed  uneasi- 
ness when  he  heard  qf  your  arrival ;  s^id  he  had  reasons, 
which  he  would  communicate  hereafter,  for  not  wishing 
to  see  you ;  and  earnestly  begged  that,  as  he  should  be 
seldom  at  Ash  wood,  we  might  correspond  by  letters:— 
which  request  I  at  last  complied  with/ 

I  asked  if  he  had  ever  spoken  to  her  of  marriage  ?  She 
answered,  '  that  he  had  ;  but  had  told  her,  'at  the  same 
time,  that  he  w?is  entangled  by  an  affair  which  his  rela- 
tions had  pressed  upon  him — a  woman  of  rank  and  for- 
tune ;  that  it  was  entirely  a  scheme  of  theirs,  in  which 
he  himself  had  taken  littlp  or  no  part ;  but  it  would  re- 
quire somp  management  and  time  to  break  it  cotnpletely 
off  with  decency ;  that  one  reason  for  his  declining  to 
meet  m^  at  Co|oqcl  Sommcrs^s.  was,  that  he  might  escape 
my  teasing  him  on  that  subject.'  *  And  this,'  continued 
the  candid  girl,  <  was  the  reason  that  I  met  you  with  less 
cordiality  when  you  came  to  Ashwood  than  I  ever  did  be- 
fore in  my  whole  life.' 

You  may  easily  conceive,  my  dear  Lady  Diana,  how 
very  much  I  was  shocked  at  this  perfidious  conduct  of  my 
brother. 

She  then  showed  me  the  letter  she  had  just  received. 
It  was  full  of  the  common  jargon  of  flames,  and  darts,  - 
and  racks,  and  tortures ;  and  ended  with  an  insinuation 
that  he  would  not  long  survive  her  cruelty :  and  begging^ 
that  she  would  meet  him  at  a  ceTta\ticQil\a^)^i)(XAx\.^\sic^^ 
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from  Ashwood,  as  he  bad  something  of  a  very  agceeabie 
nature,  which  he  could  not  transmit  by  letter,  to  commu. 
nicate,  was  the  modest  proposal  which  formed  the  post^ 
script. 

While  I  stood  silent,  from  indignaUon,— '  I  wonder/ 
said  she,  *  what  he  has  to  inform  me  of  which  he  could 
not  oommunicate  in  writing.* 

I  plainly  perceived  that  she  thought  he  meant  a  prcv 
posal  of  marrying  her  secretly. 

<  He  has  nothing  to  inform  you  of,  my  dear,  that  you 
ought  to  listen  to,^  said  I. 

<  I  cannot  allow  myself  to  believe  that  your  brother  is 
not  a  man  of  honour.  Every  body  says  he  is  a  man  of 
honour.* 

<  On  what  occasion,  my  dear,  had  you  an  opportunity 
of  hearing  any  one  speak  of  my  brother^s  honour  ?* 

<  I  remember,'  she  replied,  <  being  present  in  a  com- 
pany where  you  was  much  praised,  and  something  rather 
alighting  fell  from  one  gentleman  respecting  your  bro» 
ther :  on  which  Major  Punto  swore,  that  Mr.  Clifford 
was  as  much  a  man  of  honour  as  his  uster,  or  ^ny  other 
female,  could  be  a  woman  of  honour.  AH  the  company 
acknowledged  the  truth  of  what  the  major  asserted.* 

*  You  know,  my  dear  Mary,*  resumed  I,  <  that  male 
and  female  honour  are  different.* 

<  I  thought,*  said  she,  '  that  honour  was  of  an  inva- 
riable nature,  and  the  same  in  every  rational  creature.' 

<  It  is  not  so  estimated  by  the  world,*  I  added.  *  A 
man  who  submits  to  an  insult,  without  exacting  satisfac- 
tion, is  considered  as  dishonoured,  though  in  other  re- 
spects he  may  be  a  just  and  benevolent  man.  A  woman 
who,  in  a  single  instance,  has  yielded  to  the  seductions  of 
illicit  love,  is  considered  as  having  forfeited  her  honour, 
though,  otherwise,  of  an  estimable  character  and  amiable 
disposition.  It  is  of  no  use  to  say  that  the  world  forms 
an  erroneous  judgment; — still  it  is  the  world^s  judgment. 

*  When  my  brother,  therefore,  talks  to  you  of  your 
cruelty,  and  entreats  you  to  abate  of  it  for  his  gratifies- 
^ny  Uie  pro]^r  an^wsx  fot  ^^>i^^io  make  would  be^  to  t^U 
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him,  with  a  very  serious  face^  that  you  were  seized  with  a , 
violent  desire  to  see  him  kicked,  or  puUed  a  little  by  the 
note,  .in  a  public  company:  and  if  he  refuses  to  indulge  > 
you,  on  the  paltry  pretence  that,  by  submitting  to  sudi . 
treatment,  he  would  be  dishoiioured,  tell  him  you  are 
fully  aware  of  that,  but  still  you  hoped  he  would  submit 
to  dishonour  for  your  sake ;  and  as  for  a  few  kicks,  and  ■ 
a  twist  by  the  nose,  what  did  they  signify,  when  compaiw 
ed  to  the  flames,  darts,  racks,  and  tortures  which  yoa 
would  endure,  if  he  continued  obstinate,  and  refused  to 
gratify  you.^ 

The  artless  girl  alternately  smiled  and  blushed  at  the 
ridiculous  light  in  which  I  put  the  case ;  but,  next  monK». 
ing,  she  wrote  a  letter  of  my  dictating  to  my  brother,  in 
whieh  she  reproaches  him  for  the  proposal  he  had  made, 
and  declares  that  she  will  never  write  or  receive  another 
letter  from  him,  without  the  knowledge  and  approbation 
of  her  father^  And  this  epistle  she  sent  openly,  by  her 
own  footman* 

I  do  not,  however,  think  it  right  to  leave  this  amiable, 
but  easy«tempered  girl,  until  I  have  accompanied  her  to 
her  father^s  house. 

It  is  plain  to  me,  that,  although  I  have  opened  her  eyes 
respecting  the  base  views  of  my  brother,  she  still  retains 
a  too  tender  regard  for  him. 

I  am  convinced,  my  dear  Lady  Diana,  that  the  reasons 
I  have  given  for  delaying  my  return  to  the  Grove  will 
meet  with  your  approbation.  You  will  bear  again  soon 
from  your  ever  affectionate 

H.  CLIFFORD, 


LETTER  CVIIL 
Lord  Moa  daunt  to  the  Hon.  Jo9lf  MoaoACKT. 

MY  DEAE  JACK,  Lgndoit. 

JLhe  court  you  so  assiduously  paid  to  Miss  Horatio 
Clifford,  when  you  was  last  in  town,  is  given  as  the  cause 
oC  her  refusing  the  band  of  Lord  Deau^^oicV,    ViVk^^Sod^ 
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this  is  to  be  considered  as  a  misfortune  to  the  young  lady 
or  not,  I  am  too  little  acquainted  with  the  noble  lord  to 
know;  but  the  report  now  in  circulation,  that,  with  her 
approbation,  you  have  followed  her  to  Northumberland, 
is  certainly  unfortunate  :  for  though  this  report  is  believ- 
ed by  few,  it  is  circulated  by  many,  and,  sometimes,  with 
the  most  malignant  commentaries.  If  I  had  never  seen 
Miss  Clifford,  nor  ever  heard 'her  spoken  of  as  beautiful 
and  accomplished,  I  should  have  conceived  her  to  be  both, 
from  the  extraordinary  degree  of  envy  and  malignity  she 
has  excited  in  the  breasts  of  some  of  her  own  sex.  Her 
journey  to  the  north  was  mentioned  at  an  assembly  where 
I  was  lately. 

*  Who  could  have  believed  it  ?'  smd  one  lady. 

'  <  Mr.  Mordaunt  and  she  set  out  together  ?  said  a  se* 
cond. 

^  The  same  carriage  I  do  assure  you,^  answered  a  third. 

*  Forgive  me,  madam,^  said  a  fourth — *  Miss  Clifford 
had  the  })rudence  to  set  out  from  London  alone ;  and 
when  Mr.  Mordaunt  overtook  her  at  an  inn,  they  seemed 
greatly  surprised  at  the  unexpected  rencontre ;  and  they 
did  not  travel  in  the  same  carriage  till  then.^ 

*  It  is  a  great  pity,'  resumed  the  third,  *  that  Mr.  Mor- 
daunt  has  so  great  an  aversion  to  matrimony ;  because, 
after  what  has  happened.  Miss  Clifford  will  not  hold  her 
head  so  high  as  she  did,  and  may  become  a  very  obedient 
wife." 

<  But  as  it  is  probable  he  will  retain  his  old  aversion,' 
rejoined  the  fourth,  ^  particularly  after  what  has  happeor 
ed,  it  is  most  likely  that  Miss  Clifford  never  will  be  wife 
at  all.' 

*  Well,'  said  Lady  Aspic,  who  had  listened  to  the  dis- 
course with  much  satisfaction,  ^  if  she  never  should  be  a 
wife,  she  will  still  make  as  good  an  old  maid  as  many 
others."* 

This  set  the  whole  good-nalured  group  a  laughingi 
and  filled  me  with  so  much  indignation,  that  I  rose,  went 
into  another  room,  and  joined  Lady  AmeUa  Melton,  whom 
I  6aw  in  couNer^Uou  m>Sci  ^osxx  fmud  I^rfl  ?■■  ■    ,    Ib 
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it  thoTi  time  I  heard  Lady  Aspic^s  silly  remark  circulating 
as  an  admirable  bonr-mot.     When  it  was  repeated  to  Lady 
Amelia,  instead  of  laughing  like  many  others,  I  observed 
that  she  blushed.     I  beheve  she  has  often  cause  to  blush 
for  her  aunt 

Though  the  obvious  rancour  of  some  of  those  women 
will  probably  defeat  its  purpose,  yet,  it  must  be  admitted, 
my  dear  Jack,  that  the  celebrity  of  certain  adventures  of 
yours  renders  it  hazardous  for  a  young  woman  to  be  much 
of  your  acquaintance. 

This  is  not  so  surprising,  as  that  the  circumstance 
which  ought  to  make  them  avoid  it  seems  to  have  an  op- 
posite effect. 

I  have  heard  Miss  Clifford  so  very  advantageously 
spoken  of,  that  I  am  unwilling  to  believe  that  this  is  the 
case  with  her ;  and  it  would  give  me  great  uneasiness  if 
the  reputation  of  this  young  lady  should  be  at  all  injured, 
in  the  opinion  of  any  person  of  candour,  by  your  means. 
Independent  of  her  personal  good  qualities,  she  is  of  a 
most  respectable  family :  I  remember  to  have  heard  my 
father  speak  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clifford  ^in  the  warmest 
terms  of  regard. 

After  what  I  have  said,  you  must  be  sensible  that  your 
continued  attentions  would  be  injurious  to  her :  I  have, 
therefore,  thought  it  expedient  to  send  this  letter  by  ex- 
press, which  will  furnish  you  with  a  sufficient  pretext  for 
coming  to  London  directly, — by  which,  I  do  assure  you, 
my  dear  brother,  you  will  oblige  me  exceedingly.  Do 
not  dread  my  pressing  you  on  the  subject  of  Lady  Amelia 
Melton.  The  duchess-dowager  of  — — ,  immediately  af- 
ter your  dq&rture  from  Hampshire,  assured  mc  that  she 
plmnly  perceived  you  were  not  interested  in  that  lady  to 
the  degree  I  flattered  myself  you  would  be.  I  have, a  vefy 
high  opinion  of  her  grace'*s  penetration  ;  and  I  now  give 
up  a  scheme,  the  success  of  which  would  have  given  me 
great  pleasure,  and  which,  I  also  knew,  would  have  been 
been  very  agreeable  to  her.  I  am  somewhat  afraid  that 
the  solicitude  I  have  shown  for  your  marrying  has  been 
teasing  and  disagreeable  to  you ;  I  \\a\e)  \\\^tvL?vyc^^  ^iwsjkfe 
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to  the  resolution  nerer  more  to  give  you  the  least  troubkr 
on  that  subject. 

If  you  should  ever  meet  with  a  woman  so  much  to  your 
taste  as  to  overcome  the  unlucky  prejudice  you  have  hi- 
therto entertained  against  marriage»  that  woman  will  also 
be  agreeable  to  me.  None  but  a  woman  of  sense  and  vir- 
tue, I  am  certain,  trt//  be  to  your  taste.  My  sole  moti¥e 
for  wishing  you  to  adopt  that  state  is,  my  conviction  that 
in  it  you  have  the  best  chance  for  happiness ;  and  you 
yourself  must  be  sensible,  that  if  you  continue  to  live  out 
of  it,  your  children,  in  case  of  your  having  any,  will  be 
subjected  to  many  severe  mortifications.  This,  to  a  feel- 
ing heart  like  yours,  must  be  vexatious.  In  case,  how- 
ever, you  never  should  meet  with  the  happy  rencontre  I 
wish  you,  I  shall  support  your  ill  fortune  in  that  particu- 
lar, if  not  without  regret,  at  least  without  compluning. 

Just  as  I  was  going  to  conclude  this  letter,  I  received  i 
piece  of  news  which  will  give  you  no  uneasiness.     Your 

friend  Lord  P ,  who  it  seems  arrived  at  the  duchess's, 

to  whom  he  is  related,  a  little  after  you  left  Hampshire — 
and  soon  after  his  return  to  London,  made  a  proposal  of 
marriage  to  Lady  Amelia  Melton.  I  thought  he  was  in 
love  with  her  when  I  saw  then>  at  the  assembly.  I  now 
understand  that  the  duchess  favours  his  suit,  which  is  al- 
so promoted  by  the  aunt.  Lady  Amelia  herself  seems  no- 
thing loath  :  where,  indeed,  coirfd  she  find  a  more  eligi- 
ble husband  ?  Nothing  retards  their  union,  except  a  pro- 
posal of  Lady  Aspic's  to  put  the  young  lady  on  a  particu- 
lar  regimen  for  two  months  at  least  before  the  ceremony 
of  marriage ;  but,  as  neither  the  duchess,  nor  the  other 
parties  concerned,  seem  to  think  this  necessary.  Lady  As- 
pic^s  prescription  will  probably  be  dispensed  with. 

I  end  with  repeating,  that  I  never  was  more  earnest  in 
any  thing  than  in  your  complying  with  my  request  to  re^ 
turn  immediately  to  London.  The  step  is  not  more  es- 
sential to  Miss  ClifTord's  reputation  than  to  your  lasting 
peace  of  mind, — and,  I  may  add,  to  mine ;  for  I  do  not 
think  I  should  ever  enjoy  mental  tranquillity  if  the  per- 
son I  love  and  e«tj»m;]^N^VK^^^«tvoL\S\\&  world  sbouU 
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persevere  in  a  pursuit  which,  in  spite  of  the  light  manner  in 
which  it  is  viewed  by  some  part  of  the  world,  he  himself 
must  be  conscious  is  inconustent  with  genuine  honour.  I 
remain,  my  dear  Jack,  your  affectionate  brother, 

MORDAUNT. 


LETTEE  CIX. 
The  Honourable  Johk  Moboaunt  to  Lord  Mordaunt. 

MY  dear  BR<yrHEfi,  Atkmodd, 

In  consequence  of  your  request,  I  should  be  with  you 
myself  at  the  time  you  receive  this  letter,  if  there  wer^ 
the  least  foundation  for  the  aj^ehensions  you  express  in 
your  last. 

I  give  you  my  word  of  honour,  that  Miss  Clifibrd  went 
to  Northumberland  without  my  having  any  idea  that  she 
had  any  such  intention,  and  directly  on  being  informed 
of  the  illness  of  her  friend  Mrs.  Sommers,  with  which  I 
was  unacquainted. 

You  will  remember  I  informed  you,  before  we  parted 
in  Hampshire,  that  I  was  to  proceed  to  Ashwood,  after  a 
very  short  stay  in  London.  That  I  made  so  long  a  stay^ 
indeed,  was  entirely  owing  to  my  meeting  with  Miss  Cli£- 
ford.  Yet  that  was  not  the  first  time  of  my  having  met 
with  that  young  lady  :  I  had  before  seen  her  at  Lausanne, 
where  she  was  with  her  father;  but  she  was  then  too 
young  to  make  any  lasting  impression  on  my  memory ;  so 
that,  when  I  met  her  again,  afler  an  interval  of  a  few 
years,  I  had  no  recollection  of  having  seen  her  before. 
But  I  must  now  inform  you,  that  the  Miss  Horatia  Clif- 
ford, in  whom  I  am  happy  to  find  your  lordship  so  much 
interested,  is  the  very  incognita  whom  Travers  and  I  met 
in  our  way  to  your  house ;  of  whose  beauty  I  raved  so 
much,  and  should  have  continued  to  rave  still  more,  if  I 
had  not  perceived  that  the  theme  was  disagreeable  to  you, 
who,  at  that  time,  I  believe,  would  rather  have  wished 
my  admiration  directed  to  Lady  Amelia  Me\Vm« 
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After  the  transient  view  at  the  cottage^  all  the  research^ 
I  set  in  movement  to  discover  my  incognita  were  to  no 
purpose ;  and  I  began  to  despair  of  ever  again  either  see- 
ing her,  or  any  thing  like  her,  when,  most  unexpectedly, 
I  had  the  happiness  of  meeting  her  al  the  lodgings  of  my 
friend  the  marchioness.  ^  . 

In  giving  my  opinion  of  Miss  Clifford,  I  shall  at  pre- 
sent omit  all  I  could  say  of  her  face  and  person,  because  I 
sufficiently  dwelt  on  those  two  articles  when  in  them  con- 
Bisted  all  I  knew  of  the  lady.  Besides,  you  have  yourself 
seen  her,  and 

To  gild  refined  gold,  to  paint  the  lii/t 

To  throw  a  perfume  on  the  violet » 

To  smooth  the  ice,  or  add  another  hu  e 

Unto  the  rainbow,  or  with  taper*]igbt 

To  seek  the  beauteous  eye  of  heaven  to  garnish. 

Is  wasteful,  and  ridiculous  excess.* 

t  therefore  proceed  to  what  will  interest  yoa  more* 
Though  our  acquaintance  has  not  been  long,  yet  I  ought 
to  know  something  of  the  essential  parts  of  her  character, 
because,  since  I  first  threw  my  eyes  upon  her,  I  ba?e 
scarcely  thought  on  any  thing  else. 

Miss  Clifford  seems  to  possess  as  just  and  as  compre- 
hensive an  understanding  as  any  woman  I  was  ever 
acquainted  with.  I  mentioned  this  first,  not  only  be- 
cause good  sense  is  the  most  essential  article  in  the  cha- 
racter of  both  men  and  women,  but  also,  because  it  is  of 
still  more  importance  to  the  latter  than  to  the  former ;  for 
a  weak  man  is  not  exposed  to  such  irretrievable  ruin  as  a 
weak  woman.  Miss  Clifford's  disposition  is  remarkaUjr 
cheerful,  and  she  possesses  that  inclination  to  oblige  which 
usually  accompanies  a  cheerful  disposition.  She  has  the 
less  merit  from  this  inclination,  indeed,  because  people 
in  general  are  disposed  to  oblige  handsome  women, 
and  because  those  who  are  pleased  with  themselves  are 
most  apt  to  be  pleased  with  others.  If  she  were  plain 
in  her  face,  and  less  elegant  in  her  person,  therefore, 
she  would  unquestionably  deserve  more  praise  on  account 


her  cheerful  and  obliging  temper.  Whether  in  that 
case  she  would  obtain  it  is  a  different  question. 

When  I  hint  that  she  is  pleased  with  herself,  I  would 
hare  it  understood  that  as  small  a  portion  of  vanity  enters 
into  this  self-satisfactte  as  can  be  supposed  to  belong  to 
s  very  beautiful  womaiit  who  cannot  help  perceiving  that 
ihe  is  an  object  of  admiration  to  many  men,  and  of  envy 
to  many  women. 

I  suspect  that  Miss  Clifford  possesses  more  pride  than 
iranity ;  but  it  is  that  species  of  pride  which  becomes  both 
oaen  and  women ;  and  is  most  necessary  in  the  latter,  be* 
cause  the  want  of  it,  like  a  deficiency  of  good  sense,  ex-* 
poses  women  to  more  danger  than  men ;  for  virtue  is  a 
itruggle  against  what  degrades,  as  well  as  agunst  malevo- 
lent pasttons. 

It  is  evident,  however,  from  the  whde  of  this  young 
lady'^s  deportment,  that  the  real  sources  of  her  obliging 
lisposition  and  virtuous  conduct  are  benevolence  and  mo* 
lesty.  ' 

I  have  seen  it  somewhere  observed,  that  women  are  in- 
erior  to  men  in  general,  but  superior  in  particular.  Miss 
Clifford  is  one  of  the  particular  exceptions,  if  the  general 
*uleisjust 

With  all  the  gentle  and  amiable  graces  of  her  own  sex, 
ihe  possesses,  in  an  uncommon  degree,  that  steadiness  of 
nind  which  ours  affect  to  monopolize. 

I  was  present  with  her  in  the  playhouse,  when,  on  a 
alse  alarm  of  fire,  many  ladies  screamed,  and  some  faint* 
id.  Miss  Clifford  did  neither :  she  remained  in  her  box 
ill  the  confusion  was  over,  without  stirring,  except  to 
«ach  her  salubottie  to  a  woman  who  seemed  ready  to 
iwoon  in  the  pit. — As  I  was  passing  through  a  lane  the 
lext  day,  I  saw  her  footman  standing  at  the  door  of  a 
radesman's  house,  who,  she  understood,  had  been  dan- 
gerously bruised  in  endeavouring  to  escape  from  the  gaU 
ery. 

The  servant  told  me  that  his  mistress  was  then  with 
he  man^s  wife  and  children.    Judging,  from  what  I  bad 
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previously  teiiiftrlced  in  ber  diarocter,  tbat  the  would  be 
displeased  with  my  intninon,  I  did  not  enter  the  boose  i 
but  I  afterwards  learnt,  from  the  poor  man  himself,  that 
she  had  afibrded  him  rery  seasonable  and  libend  relief. 

Naturally  cheerful  and  gay,  MUl  CliSofrd  never  loses 
that  digni^  of  manner  which  prevents  men  of  sense  from 
all  improper  freedoms,  and  covers  with  confudon  the  fiiok 
who  risk  them. 

I  am  glad  that  she  never  attempts  painting.  How  des- 
picable are  the  productions  of  occasional  pretenders  to 
that  charming  art,  when  compared  with  the  works  of  the 
artists  by  profession.  The  frames  of  the  fcMiner  are,  in 
general,  all  that  is  worth  looking  at. 

To  excel  in  instrumental  music  is  Also  the  work  of  many 
years.  I  rejoice  in  the  conviction,  therefore,  that  liiss 
Clifford  has  spent  her  time  to  better  purpose.  She  st« 
tempts  nothing  more  than  simple  airs  on  the  harp  or 
piano-£irte^  which  she  accompanies  with  her  own  delight* 
ful  voice. 

To  enumerate  her  other  accomplishments  is  unneces- 
sary ;  for  I  may  say  with  truth,  that  she  cannot  look,  or 
move,  or  speak,  without  conveying  an  impression  to  ber 
advantage. 

By  this  time,  I  am  persuaded,  you  think  me  a  little  eo- 
thusiastic :  you  will  be  still  more  of  that  opinion  when  I 
acknowledge  that  I  have  attempted  poetry  in  this  ladj"! 
praise ;  but  I  find,  that,  though  every  poet  is  an  entha- 
uttBt,  every  enthusiast  is  not  a  poet.  Instead  of  any  cf 
my  own  effusions,  therefore,  I  idiall,  with  a  small  varia» 
tion,  transcribe  two  stanzas  from  *  The  Baviad,^  in  whick 
my  idea  of  Mis.  Clifford  i.  expr«sed  in  the  genuiM  ]» 
guage  of  poetry. 

For  her  has  liberal  Nature  jain*d 

Her  richet  to  the  stores*  of  art. 
And  added  to  the  firmest  mind 

A  soft  and  sjmpathixiDg  heart ; 

A  gentle  and  persuasive  look ; 

A  voice  that  might  with  music  vlt ; 
An  air,  that  evcty  gaatr  took  { 

A  matcblets  eloquence  of  effw 


With  regard  to  what  yoa  seem  most  anxiouB  abou^ 
there  is  nothing  to  iq>prehencl.  To  hq)e  for  success  in  a 
fieheme  to  seduce  a  woman  of  this  stamp,  a  man  must  be 
the  most  presumptuous  of  all  coxcombs ;  'and,  were  it  pos^ 
aible  for  him  to  fuitwjjglhat,  by  mfinite  art,  and  all  the 
means  of  seduction,  he  would  succeed,  still  to  conyej  end^ 
lees  retaUMTse  into  the  breast  of  another,  oh  purpose  to  ob- 
tain a  tranuent  gratification,  would  mark  him  for  the  great* 
est  of  all  rillains. 

What  there  is  reason  more  to  fear  is,  that  my  suit,  on 
the  most  honourable  terms,  will  be  unsuccessful.  I  ac« 
knowledge,  my  dear  brother,  that  it  is  already  b^un ; 
not,  indeed,  by  any  direct  proposal,  but  by  the  whole  of 
my  conduct  I  am  convinced  that  Miss  CIi£Pord  already 
knows  that  all  my  old  prejudices  against  marriage  are  an- 
nihilated,  and  that  the  supreme  wish  of  my  soul  is  to  be 
legally  united  to  her  for  life.  Should  that  wish  be  ac^ 
eomplished,  I  shall  think  I  have  obtained  more  certain 
happiness  than  wealth,  honours,  or  even  fame,  can  be-* 
stow ;  and  nothing  would  afford  me  more  satisfaction  than 
the  assurance  of  your  approbation  of  my  present  pursuit 
I  remain  your  affectionate  brother, 

J.  MORDAUNT. 


LETTER  ex. 
Lady  Diana  Franklin  to  Miss  Horatia  Clippord. 

MT  DJBAR  HORATIA,  LoMdom 

I  CANNOT  express  the  satisfaction  I  had  in  perusing  your 
last  letter:  all  my  apprehensions  are  vanished.  I  ask 
your  pardon  for  ever  having  harboured  any.  I  am  hap^ 
py  at  your  not  having  left  Ashwood.  I  should  have  bad 
great  uneasiness  in  the  reflection  of  having  brought  you 
away,  unnecessarily,  at  a  time  when  you  were  rendering 
such  an  essential  service  to  Miss  Proctor.  Holv  infinite* 
ly  is  she  obliged  to  you  !  I  cannot  suspect  that  any  light 
behaviour  on  her  part  encouraged  your  brother  to  sudi 
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an  attempt  In  rendering  it  fruiden,  you  haTe  perform- 
ed as  important  a  serrice  to  him  aa  to  her;  for  what 
service  can  be  more  important  than  prerenttngamao  fion 
oomnutting  an  ill  action  ?  I  hope  the  time  is  at  no  gresi 
distance  when  he  will  be  senribtojlf  this*  How  fortunate 
for  Miss  Proctor  that  she  had  a  JBsceming  and  ▼irtuoui 
friend  near  her  !  I  expect  soon  to  hear  that  she  is  with 
her  fiither.  You  may  enjoy  the  additional  satisfirfion  of 
knowing  that  you  have  prevented  the  renuundcr  of  that 
worthy  man^s  life  from  being  overwhelmed  with  anguish. 

I  can  no  more  throw  out  the  pleasure  of  the  maidnon* 
ess^s  society  as  a  hire  for  your  speedy  return — her  husband 
has  obtained  an  honourable  and  advantageous  establisb- 
ment  at  Petersburg.  A  near  relation  of  his  arrived  the 
other  day,  for  the  express  purpose  of  conducting  her  to 
that  capital ;  and^  a  ship  being  ready  to  sail  thither,  she 
would  not  allow  the  opportunity  ta  slip.  I  have  just 
parted  with  her— not  without  tears  on  both  sides.  She  ii| 
indeedi  a  charming  woman.  ,  She  expressed  the  utmoit 
regret  at  leaving  England  without  seeing  you.  *  It  re- 
quired/ said  she,  *  all  the  love  I  feel  for  my  hodiand, 
and  all  the  obedience  I  owe  him,  to  make  me  agree  to  it."* 

She  had  so  many  things  to  arrange,  that  she  could  not 
write  to  you  :— she  will  do  it  from  Plymouth. 

Your  good  friend,  Lady  Deanport,  is  outrageous.  My 
lord  has  carried  Miss  Almond  abroad ;— perhaps  I  shoaU 
have  8Md  the  reverse  ;  for  many  people  think  that  it  is 
she  who  has  carried  him.  She  is  thought  to  have  obtain- 
ed a  great  ascendancy  over  him,  and  to  have  hufluenoed 
him  to  this  step,  to  avoid  the  continual  reproadies  of  hb 
mother.  Her  ladyship^s  chief  occupauon  at  present  ii^ 
driving  about  among  those  who  call  themselves  her  friend^ 
to  complain  of  her  son,  and  abuse  his  companion.  Whst 
marks  of  syn^thy  they  show,  while  she  is  with  them,  I 
know  not ;  but  I  understand  they  make  a  jest  of  her  tt 
fliction  when  she  is  not. 

I  was  always  shocked  with  Bochefoucault's  horrid 
raaxim,«-.<  that,  in  the  adversity  of  our  friends^  there  ii 
something  that  does  not  displease  us.^ 
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Lady  Deanport  has  reason  to  think  it  true. .  Thank 
Iteayen,  my  dear  Horatia,  that  yon  and  I  know  it  to  be 
fidse  J    Adieu  I  my  loyely  friend. 

D.  FRANELIN. 

After  you  have  conducted  Miss  Proctor  to  her  father*s, 
I  dare  say  you  will  think  it  right  to  return  to  London. 
Indeed  I  am  impatient,  my  dear,  to  see  you.  In  the  hu« 
mour  your  brother  will  probably  be,  yo.u  had  best  be  at  a 
4istaace  from  him.    Pray  set  out. 


LETTER  CXI. 
The  Hon.  J0H21  Mospaunt  to  Loao  Mokdaunt. 

X  THANE  you  very  cordially,  my  dear  brother,  for  your 
last  kind  letter  ;*  and  will  now  inform  you  of  what  has 
happened  since.  I  know  it  to  be  your  opinion,  that  I  am 
not  apt  to  be  overrun  with  timidity,  when  iiie^-iiit  with 
a  woman ;  yet  I  have  had  several  opportunities  of  being 
alone  with  Miss  Clifford,  all  of  which  I  have  allowed  to 
slip,  without  making  the  declaration  I  intended.  As 
often  as  I  attempted  to  express  my  sentiments,  I  found 
my  mind  agitated  and  confused,  and  my  tongue  be^ 
numbed. 

The  sight  ci  beauty  used  so  inspire  me  with  the  firm- 
ness of  youth,  not  with  the  tremor  of  age ;  and  Miss  Clif- 
ford is  such,  that 

A  witherM  hermit,  five  score  winters  woni» 
Might  ihalce  off  fifty,  looking  in  her  eyctf 

Distinguished  beauty  never  overawed  me  from  my  pur- 
pose, though  of  a  far  more  audacious  nature. 

It  is  clear  that  the  impression  this  lady  made  on  me 
sprung  from  a  different  source*  Whence  did  this  arise  ? 
r— From  my  conviction  of  her  being  a  woman  of  sense, 

*  The  letter  here  alluded  to  is  omitlsd* 
f  Shakeiptarc. 


UDderstanding,  and  mrtue,  instead  of  being  dtfieient  in 
"Ae  two  former^  or  one  of  those  whom  we  anspeet  to  hum 
no  very  great  value  for  the  last 

The  day  on  which  I  receivedi  your  letter,  howereri 
Sommers  being  engaged  in  busiaiii  with  his  steward,  and 
Miss  Proctor  with  Mrs.  Sommer^  I  sawy  fiopi  tha  win* 
dow  of  my  cfhamber.  Miss  Clifford  turn  from  tbe  end  of 
the  a?enue  into  a  foot>path  leading  to  a  ^maU  moont, 
from  which  there  is  an  extensiye  view.  I  guessed  she 
was  going  there,  because  I  knew  that  Mrs.  Sommers  had 
a  partiality  for  the  spot  I  determined  to  follow  her,  m 
the  resolution  of  fully  dedaring  my  sentiments  before  I 
returned. 

I  have  generally  found  a  sportiye  manner  of  request* 
ing  what  I  am  anxious  about  the  most  snooeasful.  I  ar- 
ranged ^mething  in  that  style  as  I  walked,  but  forgot  tbe 
whole  ^  soon  as  I  came  in  dght  of  her. 

She  was  sf»ted  on  a  kind  of  bencb»  in  a  rustic  style, 
which  had  been  placed  there  by  ^rs.  Sommers^s  direc- 
tion, and  she  seemed  to  be  contemplating  the  front  of  sa 
ancient  tower  near  it 

Instead  pf  an  air  decidedly  sportive  mr  amoos,  in  i 
manner  aomewhat  between  the  two,  I  addressed  her,  ^  I 
approached,  in  the  words  of  Duncan-** 

<  Thjf  «Mt]e  has  a  pkasing  feat ;  Um  air 
Nimbi/  and  iweeUy  reoommciida  itaelf 
Unto  our  geoUe  sentes.*  * 

With  equal  grace  and  readiness  she  replied— 

■    ■  I         *  This  guest  of  saDnMr, 

The  temple-haunting  martlet»  does  approre 
By  his  lov*d  manstonrj*  that  the  haa¥eB*f  breath 
SmeUf  wooingi  J  here.*  * 

'  Your  favour  for  this  seat,  however,*  said  I,  <  arisei 
chiefly,  I  am  convinced,  from  its  being  the  work  of  joor 
friend.* 

^  Perhaps  a  great  deal  depends  on  that»^  she  answered ; 
*  yet,  I  think^  the  view  from  this  place  is  strikii^  in  it- 
self: and  I  confess  that  ancient  buildings  in  general  are 
interesting  to  me^* 


^  What  a  ooBtrast,  hoirever,  between  that  before  ui» 
and  the  elegant  commodious  building  which  your  friend 
at  present  inhabits  f 

^  Not  greater,^  rejcnned  she,  *  than  between  my  ineqd^s 
ehaiaeter  and  that  of  the  mistress  of  the  castle  to  which 
the  lines  you  quoted  were  first  applied,* 

<  Nor  so  great/  sud  I :  <  for  the  one  is  all  harmony^ 
and  the  other  all  horror.** 

^  The  latter  recaUs  to  our  memory,*  resumed  she, 
^  those  dismal  times  (heaven  forbid  they  should  ever  re- 
turn f)  when  family-&uds,  and  t^pe  spirit  of  vengeance, 
excited  the  inhabitants  against  each  other,  and  deluged 
this  island  with  blood/ 

'  And  the  former,*  rejoined  I,  <  brings  back  to  our  ima- 
gination that  golden  age,  when,  according  to  Gresseti-^ 

*  Tous  dant  dlnnooentti  dulcet. 
Unit  |Nur  det  aoBods  pMni  dVittralCSt 
^Mioient  lenr  jetnepM  nuui  vioBi, 
£t  Icur  vieUleste  Mns  regrets.* 

^  *  It  is  unfortunate,  however,*  she  replied^  ^  that  we  have 
the  authority  of  history  for  the  truth  of  the  horrible  timea 
of  massacre  and  rq)ine :  they  have  occurred  too  often» 
Ai^d  in  every  country  ;  whereas,  for  .the  golden  MgSp  I  fear 
we  have  only  the  authority  of  the  poets ;  and^  if  I  re- 
member right,  Gresset  himself  confesses  this  at  the  end  of 
the  Idyll  from  which  you  quote.  I  cannot  recollect  the 
words ;  but,  if  you  can,  I  beg  you  will  repeat  the  last 
stansa*^* 

Though  it  rather  made  against  the  point  I  wished  to 
lead  her  to,  on  renewbg  the  request,  after  a  little  recol- 
lection, I  repeated,-— 

•  Ce  n*ett  done  qn*une  belle  faUe  i 
ITenvione  rlan  a  not  ajreos  | 
Kn  tout  temi  Hiomme  tut  eoapsbley 
En  tout  terns  U  till  mallMureux.* 

*  Yet,'  added  I,  *  rince  the  poet*s  authority  was  reject- 
ed in  his  description  of  the  happiness  of  mankind,  be  may 
be  suspected  of  exaggeration  also  in  his  a38ertion  of  their 
misery,    I  hope  Mrs.  Sommers  wiQl  ^er^  coonV^  liX^^  ^» 
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aooompany  jou  to  this  her  favourite  tcot '    Is  not  ske  hsp- 
pyr 

<  The  happiest  person  on  earth,'  she  snsweied. 
^  Except  her  husbandy'  sud  L 

<  It  is  difficult,  indeed,'  she  MMmed,  <  to  detenmne 
which  is  the  happiest ;  but  it  is  pleasing  to  behcdd  two 
persons  hi  a  state  of  felicity  who  desctre  it  so  well  I 
can  hardly  imagine  a  hapjner  husband  than  Cokmel  Som- 


«  lean.' 

[My  heart,  when  I  pronounced  this,  was  in  more  eno* 
tioo  than  when  I  charged  the  Frendi  near  Mantua.] 

*  Who?' 
•   ^  The  num  who  shall  hare  the  hi^ipiness  of  being  has- 
band  to  Miss  Chffiird.' 

'  Upon  my  word  that  is  very  gallantly  turned,'  said  she, 
after  a  movement  of  surprise.  *  And,  though  it  was  pret- 
ty obvious  that  a  poUte  man  might  throw  in  such  a  com- 
pliment, I  vow  I  did  not  foresee  it' 
'  *  1  intend  no  compliment,— I  speak  the  genuine  senU^ 
ments  of  my  heart  If  Miss  Clifford  will  condescend  to 
accept  of  my  hand,  I  shall  at  once  be  the  happiest,  and 
the  most  grateful  husband  on  earth.' 

[In  qpite  of  my  own  agitation  while  I  spoke,  I  could 
perceive  that  she  blushed,  and  was  in  some  oonfusioo. 
She  soon  recovered  herself  and,  assuming  a  playful  nan- 
Aer,] 

<  Heaven  defend  me  !'  exclaimed  she^  *  has  Mr.  Mor- 
daunt  lost  his  senses  V* 

^  On  the  contrary,  he  has  recovered  them.^ 
'  What  can  this  mean  ?— Do  you  know  what  yoqr  fins 
speeches  amount  to  |' 

[The  gay  ur  she  assumed  put  me  more  at  my  ease,  and 
gave  me  courage.  Besides,  the  ice  was  bfoken,-*>I  reco- 
vered all  my  recollection.] 

<  To  what  I  wish,  from  the  bo^^^i  of  my  U^ait,  may 
be  accepted,-^a  proposal  of  marriage^' 

^  How  would  )ou  look  now  wer^  I  to  take  you  at  your 
isprd.' 


\. 
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*  Like  what  I  should  6e,  the  happiest  man  alive.* 

<  And  how  would  you  look  a  month  hence  ?^ 

*  Like  a  happier  man  than  before.* 

*  Why,  I  have  been  assured  that  you  have  declared  an 
aversion  against  marriage  these  seven  or  eight  years.* 

'  I  had  not  then  the  happiness  of  knowing  Miss  Clif* 
ford ;  but  now*^ 

*  Ay,  now,  no  doubt,  you  have  entirely  changed  your 
mindf 

*  Most  assuredly  I  have ;  and  I  thank  heaven,  from 
the  bottom  of  my  soul,  that  I  did  not  change  it  sooner.* 

^  Can  you  seriously  imagine  that  any  woman  in  her 
sound  senses  could  trust  to  a  man  so  variable  ?* 

<  A  man  cannot  be  called  extremely  variable,^  answered 
I, '  who  changes  his  mind  only  once  in  eight  years,  and 
then  for  the  best  reason  in  the  world.* 

^  Well,*  said  she,  bowing  very  low,  ^  if  I  must  not  call 
him  variable,  allow  me  to  say,  that  the  man  who  compli* 
ments  so  readily  is  most  exceedingly  polite.* 

I  disavowed  all  intention  to  compliment,  and  made  the 
warmest  protestations  of  love :  but  as  love-speeches  are 
seldom  amusing  in  the  repetition,  I  shall  spare  you  every 
thing  of  that  kind. 

She  heard  me  for  some  time  without  any  mark  of  dis* 
pleasure ;  and  at  length  sud,  in  a  tone  half  serious  and 
half  playful,  <  By  your  own  account,  Mr.  Mordaunt,  it 
has  required  eight  years  to  bring  you  to  this  way  of  thinlu 
ing^-— I  shall  only  ask  one  to  consider  it ;  at  the  expinu 
tion  of  which,  if  you  renew  your  proposal,  I  shall  have  my 
answer  ready.' 

I  then  assured  her  that  your  lordship  was  acquainted 
with  my  wishes,  and  had  already  expressed  how  happy  you 
would  be  in  the  alliance ;  and  I  was  protesting  a  little 
too  loudly  agunst  what  she  had  last  said,  when  she  de- 
sired me  to  observe,  f  that  we  were  now  near  the  house ; 
and  that,  if  I  did  not  wish  to  inform  theoolonel  *s  senr- 
ants  of  the  nature  of  our  discourse^  I  had  best  drop  the 
subject* 

So  sayUig,  $be  skipped  up  staoia  \a  Viet  tyatewwiX^ 


leaving  me  delighted  with  her  pleaiantry  and  good  hii« 
mour ;  but  in  a  state  of  uncertainty  with  rqpurd  to  her ' 
real  sentiments.     When  I  knov  more  on  a  eubject  so  in* 
teresting  to  me,  you  shall  t  meanwhile  I  remain,  my  dear 
brothel  most  affectionately  yoiif% 

J.  HOBAAUKT. 


sx 


LETTER  CXIL 
Miss  Horatia  Clifford  to  Ladv  Diaxa  FBAmam. 


1  SEE|  my  deMT  frieiMl,  diet  you  do  not  think  ma  safe  in 
this  place ;  and  I  believe  that  it  is  not  from  the  wmk  and 
violent  tempw  of  my  brother  that  you  have  the  greatest 
apprehension  of  danger*  The  presence  of  another  person 
keeps  your  affiectionate  heart  in  a  tremor  for  your  weak 
friend,  Alas !  my  dear  madam,  I  am  not  without  appn. 
hension  that  you  will  think  that  person  now  mcve  Ibrmida. 
ble  than  ever.  The  man  has  made  me  a  formal  proposal 
of  marriage,  and  presses  hb  suit  with  all  the  warmth  of 
sincere  pasuon. 

Were  I  to  tell  you  that  I  heard  this  proposal  with 
pmn,  I  should  tell  you  a  falsehood :  if  I  said  I  heard  it 
with  indifference,  I  should  say  the  thing  that  is  not.  I 
must  confess,  therefore,  that  he  has  some  hold  of  ssy 
heart.  I  cannot  be  mistaken,  for  no  man  else  fnrer  had 
the  least. 

I  fear,  my  dear  Lady  Diana,  that  this  avowal  will  give 
you  some  uneasiness,  I  know  that  the  instances  of  ca* 
tain  relations  of  your  own,  who  have  been  rendered  un- 
hiqipy  by  husbands  of  that  free  cast  of  character  to  whkk 
you  imagine  Mr.  Mordaunt  bdongs,  will  nender  you 
averse  to  his  suit.  It  is  unfortunate  for  him,  that  he  can 
be  thou^t  to  resemble  those  to  whom  I  allude,  in  any 
thing ;  but,  without  putting  much  stress  on  other  obvions 
advantages  he  has  over  them  all,  every  person  who  coo* 
verses  with  lum  m\\%t  ackuowled^  his  great  superiority  cf 
gnderadnndinE,    1  know^  m^  ^wt  \a^^:iStt3Di^'dBax  ^^ 


think  £empcr  one  of  the  most  essential  artiplea  in  the  oha» 
racter  of  the  persons  with  whom  we  are  to  live  ;  and  I 
am  likewise  sensible,  that  when  people  wish  to  please^  it 
is  not  so  easy  to  judge  from  their  conversation  of  their 
temper  as  of  their  understandingt  But  tho^e  who  are 
distinguished  for  good  sense,  assuredly  have  the  best 
chance  of  beiqg  also  blessed  with  a  good  temper.  Of  this 
I  am  certain,  that  the  weakest  people  of  my  aoquaintanoa 
are  also  the  most  peevish  and  ill-tempered.  It  must  b^ 
fio :  for,  if  any  person  of  exceeding  good  sense  is  naturr 
ally  of  a  fretful  disposition,  the  strength  of  his  underr 
standing  may  sooner  or  later  correct  it.  Weak  people^ 
who  are  at  sJl  peevish  and  ilUtempered,  have  no  internal 
spring  to  counteract  their  ilUhumour.  An  avaricious  disv 
position  is  usually  a  peevish  one  \  excessive  love  of  money 
being  a  never-fuiing  aouroe  of  inquietude.  From  this  the 
person  in  question  is  certainly  free.  The  proposals  he 
has  made,  and  so  earnestly  urges  to  me,  are  complete 
proofs  of  this.  If  money  was  his  object,  you  cannot  doubt 
of  his  being  Able  to  obtain  the  hand  ot*  a  woman  with  a 
far  greater  fortune  than  mine.  Whatever  you  have  heard 
to  his  prejudice,  I  must  do  him  the  justice  to  say,  that, 
to  me,  the  whole  of  his  conduct  has  been,  in  the  most  de-r 
licate  manner,  respectful.  I  know  that  a  certain  friend  of 
yours,  whose  admirable  judgment  and  serenity* of  temper 
you  have  often  made  me  remark,  lives  in  much  apparent^  / 
and  I  hope  real,  happinesS|  with  a  husband  far  her  inferiiv 
or  in  understanding,  though  in  many  respects  a  worthy 
man.  Without  presuming  to  compare  myself  to  that  lady^i 
I  am  certain  that  the  husband,  who  you  think  makes  her 
happy,  would  make  me  miserable*  I  shall  never  oMirry 
any  man  of  whose  honourable  principles  I  am  not  convin-i 
ced ;  yet  I  would  as  soon  be  the  wife  oS.  one  \  hated  as 
one  I  despised.  I  may  esteem  the  philosophic  calmness^ 
and  the  address  of  a  woman  of  the  character  of  Mrs,  Bar^ 
net,  in  the  romance  of  Edward  x  but  I  am  quite  sensible 
diat  it  would  be  out  of  my  power  to  imitate  her»  were  X 
placed  in  similar  eircumstanoea.  If  I  ever  marry«  it  shall 
he  a  man  whose  superior  talenta  and  vflPtf^iwtefftfiwv^^  ^"^^ 
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him  a  Utie  to  govern  me ;  not  one  whom  I  should  wish  to 
govern* 

Do  not  imagine,  my  dear  Lady  Diana,  that  I  am  going 
to  add,  <  having  found  all  the  qualities  I  admire  in  Mr. 
Mordaunt,  I  am  resolved  to  accept  of  him.*  No ;  all  I 
resolve  is,  to  give  him  no  definitive  answer  until  I  have 
seen  and  conversed  with  you.  I  only  b^  that  you  will 
allow  yourself  to  consider  whether  you  have  not  reeeived 
prejudices  against  that  gentleman ;  and  that  you  will  al- 
low him,  also,  to  see  and  converse  with  you  on  his  retmn 
to  London ;  after  which,  I  hope  to  act  with  your  appro- 
bation, whatever  determination  I  may  come  ta 

Miss  Proctor  has  been  detidned  here  longer  than  was 
intended ;  but  I  am  to  accompany  her  to  her  £ither*s  the 
day  after  to-morrow.  Mr.  Mordaunt  attends  u&  I  conld 
not  object  to  this ;  it  would  have  seemed  particular.  ^The 
cdonel  did  not  choose  to  quit  Juliet  for  two  or  three 
days ;  but  he  intends  to  follow  us  to  Heathfield,  and  ac- 
company me  back  to  Ashwood :  soon  after  which  I  wiU 
set  out  for  the  Grove. 

Before  I  had  quite  finished  this  letter,  I  was  summoned 
by  Colonel  Sommers  to  take  a  walk.  Miss  Proctor  and 
Mr.  Mordaunt  were  of  the  party.  We  made  a  pretty 
long  excurrion.  As  we  returned,  the  colonel  led  me  home 
by  a  path  difierent  from  what  was  taken  by  Miss  Proctor 
and  Mr.  Mordaunt.  The  colonel  took  this  opportunity 
of  enlarging  on  his  friend^s  good  qualities.  I  did  not 
know  before  that  he  was  so  very  eloquent.  I  will  not  re- 
peat all  he  said  ;  but  I  cannot  help  wishing  that  you  had 
heard  it  You  would,  I  dare  say,  have  imputed  one-half 
to  the  partiality  of  friendship ;  but,  if  you  believed  the 
other,  it  would  remove  all  your  prejudices.  He  has  the 
reputation,  however,  of  adhering  very  strictly  to  truth. 
As  soon  as  we  entered  the  house,  I  went  to  my  own  chauK. 
ber,  to  finish  and  seal  this  letter.  Miss  Proctcnr  entered 
soon  after,  iq  a  flurry.  She  told  me,  that  when  Mr.  Mor- 
and  she  were  near  the  house,  she  stood  a  little^  ad^ 
a  i^ioble  oak  that  stands  abne,  without  the  gate* 
had  Viagoa.    ^^  xwii\&%inQa^^^^  wm  vTsaA. 
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approaching,  whom  she  soon  recognised  to  be  my  brothet. 
She  immediately  seized  Mr.  Mordauni'a  arm,  begged  that 
be  would  accompany  her,  and  hurried  with  him  within  the 
gate.  She  thinks  Mr.  Mordaunt,  though  he  seemed  a 
little  surprised  at  her  hurry,  did  not  obserre  what  hadoo* 
casioned  it  I  immediately^ went  below,  with  a  view  to 
meet  my  brother.  Finding  that  he  had  not  entered  the 
house,  I  went  to  the  gate,  and  afterwards  to  the  oak  tree, 
where  I  stood  for  some  time ;  but  he  did  not  appear* 
When  I  returned  to  my  apartment,  I  found  Miss  Proctor 
in  great  agitation.  She  dreaded  some  violent  scene  be« 
tween  my  brother  and  me.  It  is  clear  that  hejurks  some- 
where in  this  neighbourhood,  watching  an  opportunity  of 
speaking  to  her.  I  am  sorry  to  perceive  that  he  still  has 
too  strong  a  hold  of  the  lovely  girPs  affection.  I  have 
prevailed  on  her,  however,  to  agree  to  our  setting  out 
early  to-morrow,  instead  of  the  day  after,  for  HeathfieUL 
I  am  impatient  to  see  her  safe  in  her  father^s  house.  My 
next  will  be  from  thence.  I  remain  ever  affectionately 
your 

H.  CLIFFOaiK 


LETTER  CXIII. 
Lord  Mordaunt  to  the  Hon.  John  Mordaunt. 

Lmidim» 

I  CONGRATULATE  you  most  cordially,  my  dear  Jack,  on 
the  footing  you  are  with  your  beloved.  It  is  clear  to  me 
she  intends  to  be  yours.  No  woman  of  her  sense  and  can- 
dour would  have  given  such  playful  answers  to  the  serious 
declarations  you  made.  When  a  woman  is  determined  to 
answer  in  the  affirmative  at  last,  she  may  be  allowed  to  a- 
muse  herself,  and  tease  her  lover  a  little,  with  half-nega- 
tives ;  but  if  she  means  to  refuse  him  finally,  she  has  no 
right  to  indulge  herself  in  that  kind  of  pastime.  And  this 
young  lady  is  not  the  Miss  Clifford  I  take  her  for,  and 
whom  I  shall  glory  in  calling  my  sister,  if  she  is  not  far 
above  attempting  it.    That  you  ate  \i^  YQ«a«9&\^\v  ^S.  V^x 


bttut  and  iout,  my  detr  Jack,  I  hare  no  doubt  t  but  I 
aa  not  so  absolutely  sure  that  you  will  hare  the  approba- 
tiob  of  Lady  Diana  Franklin^  on  whose  friemlship  Misi 
Cliffim)  puts  the  highest  Talue.  She  is  in  tlie  right:-* 
V»  be  the  select  friend  of  Lady  Diana  would  do  facniour  to 
any  wotnan,  and  is  one  source  of  the  Tery  high  opinion  I 
entertain  of  the  merit  of  Hiss  Horatia  Cliffi>nL  That  a 
woman  of  so  very  excellent  a  character  as  her  ladyship 
should  be  suspected  of  being  against  you,  my  good  firiend, 
is  not  Tery  much  to  your  credit.  However,  as  I  am  per* 
aittded  that  her  opposition,  if  she  really  intenda  any,  wUl 
not  be  insurmountable,  I  once  more  wish  you  joy. 

As  your  friend  Travers  hardly  ever  writes,  it  may  be 
necessary  that  I  should  inform  you  what  has  kept  him  so 
long  from  you«  The  very  day  before  he  intended  to  set 
Mt  for  the  odoners,  Mr.  Plaintive  was  seised  with  a  |deu- 
lisy,  which  required  copious  and  frequent  bleedings.  Mis* 
lerings,  &c*  Travers  attended  him  with  the  most  affee* 
Uonate  tenderness^  persuaded  him  to  dismiss  the  ostenta- 
tious trifler  whom  he  has  been  so  long  in  the  habit  of  con- 
sulting when  nothing  ailed  him,  and  to  put  himself  under 
the  care  of  a  practitioner^equally  distinguished  for  integrity 
and  professional  skill.  In  consequence  of  which,  the  most 
acute  and  dan^rous  stage  of  his  complaint  is  now  happi- 
ly over;  but,  as  he  is  wonderfully  weakened,  Travers 
told  me  that  he  could  not  think  of  leaving  him  till  be 
should  recover  his  strength  in  a  considerable  degree.  In 
the  meantime  he  spends  great  part  of  bis  time  in  his  un- 
de^s  apartment.  When  I  called  the  other  day  he  desired 
to  see  me.  Travers  was  with  him.  ^  You  remember, 
my  lord,'  said  Mr.  Plaintive,  <  how  great  an  enemy  my 
Dephew  used  to  be  to  physicians;  yet  I  am  convinced 
that  he  has,  by  the  means  of  a  physician,  saved  my  life.* 

*  I  am  no  enemy  to  physicians,  my  dear  sir,^  replied 
Travers ;  <  but  I  have  long  been  convinced  that,  though 
some  people  consult  physicians  because  they  have  diseases, 
yet  there  are  others  who  have  diseases  because  they  con- 
sult physicians.  This  last  was  certainly  not  your  case  in 
your  late  compVaml  \  \xm\  tiwi  w  ^«^  \  >!c«&k  God^  is 


fmnovadi  I  hope  you  will  have  nothing  farther  to  say  td 
theoiy  until  yoa  have  some  real  disease,  which  it  is  almost 
imposnbte  you^san  have  for  half  a  dossen  years  at  soonest.^ 

*  What  makes  you  fancy  soT 

*  Fancy  V  relied  Travers*  <  I  am  sure  of  it  t  your 
last  complaint  was  so  violent,  it  searched  and  purified 
your  constitution  so  thoroughly,  that  there  are  no  seeds 
lefl  from  which  any  disease  worth  minding  can  possibly 
spring.  All  you  have  to  do  is,  to  eat  wholesome  food| 
take  moderate  exercise,  and  keep  cheerful  company/ 

Mr.  Plaintive  looked  at  me.  '  I  am  convinced  that 
Dr.  Travers  is  in  the  right,*  said  I ;  *  and  I  am  resolved 
to  follow  his  prescription  myself,* 

<  And  so  am  I,*  rejoined  Pluotive,  *  for  he  has  already 
done  me  more  good  than  all  the  doctors  I  have  hitherto 
put  my  trust  in.* 

I  give  you  this  detml,  because  it  puts  Travers  in  a  new 
point  of  view,  very  much  to  his  advantage ;  and  because 
it  will  afibrd  you  pleasure  to  be  assured  that  he  is  on  the 
best  footing  possible  with  his  uncle ;  for  I  have  long  ob« 
served  that  you  are  more  solicitous  about  his  fortune  than 
he  is  himself.     I  remain,  very  afFectionately,  yours, 

MOaPAUNT. 


LETTER  CXIV. 
Ladt  Diana  Franklin  to  Miss  Hoaatia  CLiFFORii. 

MY  nBAR  HORATIA,  Gf^ve* 

I  WAS  informed  of  Mr.  Mordaunt^s  proposal  even  before 
I  received  your  last  letter.  Lord  Mordaunt  has  been  with 
me.  He  came  from  London  on  purpose  to  give  me  the 
information ;  assuring  me,  at  the  same  time,  that  nothing 
wottkl  make  him,  and  many  of  the  relations  of  his  family, 
so  happy  as  your  acceptance  of  his  brother^s  hand.  He 
added,  that  he  knew  the  influence  I  had  with  you ;  and^ 
in  the  most  polite  and  earnest  manner,  begged  that  t 
would  use  it  in  favour  of  his  brother. 

I  need  not  teJl  you,  my  dear,  for  you  Vivi^  Vstv^  \««- 
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ceiTed  it,  tbflt,  notwitbstaiidiii^  tlie  high  opiluali  I 
tertain  of  that  gentleman^s  accomplishments  and  merity  I 
tiras  impressed  with  the  opinion  that  you  bad  a  pvohafaiIi« 
ty  of  passing  a  more  tranquil  and  happy  life  aa  the  wife 
of  a  husband  of  a  character  in  some  respects  different  horn 
Mr.  Mordaunt's. 

After  thanking  his  lordship  for  the  honour  he  had  done 
me  by  his  visit,  I  said,  <  whatever  influence  my  long 
friendship  with  your  parents,  and  your  own  partiality, 
might  incline  you  to  allow  me,  I  should  be  cautious  of 
using  it  in  an  affair  of  this  nature,  especially  aa  I  was 
fully  convinced,  and  I  believed  your  nearest  relations 
were  of  the  same  opinion,  that  you  yourself  were  by  far 
the  most  competent  judge/ 

His  lordship  began  to  hint  something  respecting  for- 
tune and  terms,  particularly  what  he  himself  was  inclined 
to  do.  I  interrupted  him,  saying,  <  that  it  was  not  ne- 
cessary for  his  lordship  to  enter  at  all  into  that  subject; 
because  I  knew  enough  of  your  disposition  to  be  convin* 
ced  that  what  he  aimed  at  would  neither  be  promoted  nor 
retarded  by  considerations  of  that  nature/  I  own,  my 
dear,  that,  when  I  began  this  epistle,  my  intention  was 
to  have  stated  certain  considerations  which  I  thought  of 
more  importance  to  your  happiness  than  those  which  I 
prevented  his  lordship  from  entering  into,  and  which  I 
wished  you  very  seriously  to  reflect  upon  before  you  gave 
a  decided  answer  to  Mr.  Mordaunt ;  but  I  have  just  re- 
ceived your  letter,  which  proves  that  you  have  reflected 
on  that  sufficiently  already ;  and  I  have  no  longer  any 
heutation  in  advising  you  to  accept  of  that  gendeman^s 
proposal.  It  must  be  acknowledged,  that,  in  the  whde 
of  his  conduct  towards  you,  he  has  behaved  with  delicacy, 
honour,  and  integrity.  He  has  never  risked  a  word  or 
action  that  could  offend  a  woman  of  sense  and  virtue. 
This  is  a  stronger  proof  of  genuine  love,  in  a  man  of  bis 
free  character,  than  it  would  be  in  one  of  stricter  man- 
ners. In  short,  my  dear,  I  am  convinced  that  be  loves 
and  esteems  you  as  he  ought ;  and  you  ovm  that  he  bu 
some  hold  of  ]^out  \ie«xU    ^  ^^  xdc^  isw^he  certainly  has 


tibid  of  H :  and  I  am  dear  that  he  will  alwajr^  keep 
bis  hdd.  What  is  next  to  be  done,  therefofe  ?  Why, 
yovL  muit  determine  to  give  him  your  hand,  and  engage 
to  love,  honour,  and  obey  him,  the  rest  of  your  life.— It 
must  be  so,  my  dear ;  there  is  no  altemaUve  for  you. 
When  you  return  from  Heathfield  to  Ashwood,  you  will 
aequaint  Mrs.  Sommers  that  this  is  my  advice.  As  soon 
as  I  know  of  your  having  done  so,  I  should  like  to  have 
the  pleasure  of  communicating  it  to  Lord  Mordaunt; 
who,  I  believe,  left  me  with  the  impression,  that  I  did 
not  much  approve  of  the  alliance.  I  have  a  high  esteem 
fer  his  lordship,  and  am  impatient  to  be  re-established  in 
his  good  graces,  which  I  am  persuaded  this  intelligence 
will  accomplish. 

You  will  forgive  me,  my  dear  Horatia,  for  not  being 
of  those  sentiments  sooner.  Old  maids  are  apt  to  be  prud* 
ish ;  but  you  will  see  that  I  shall  love  Mr.  Mordaunt  as 
much  as  I  always  admired  him,  when  I  witness,  as  I  am 
persuaded  I  shall,  that  he  makes  the  best  of  wives  the 
happiest.    Heaven  bless  you  t 
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LETTEli  CXV. 
Colonel  Somueks  to  Loan  Moedaukt. 

j[k  the  hurried  letter*  I  wrote  immediately  after  my  ar« 
rival  at  this  place,  I  had  time  only  to  assure  your  lord- 
drip,  that  no  fatal  effect  had  happened  in  consequence  of 
the  unlucky  incident ;  and  that,  at  all  events,  your  bro* 
ther  would  be  found  entirely  blameless.  I  was  happy  to 
be  able  to  give  you  those  assurances  directly,  to  prevent 
your  beiDg  too  much  alarmed  by  the  exaggerated  and 
false  rumours  that  are  generally  spread  on  such  occasions. 
I  now  write  better  informed,  and  at  mare  Idsure.  Miss 
Proctor  had  been  staying  for  a  considerable  time  at  my 

*  Tlie  letter  lure  slhsded  to  ie  oaiitted. 
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Imne,  dorang  the  absence  of  lier  fiitbcr  firon  liif.  At  hm 
return  bone,  the  young  htAy  set  out  to  join  him ;  ni 
was  aecompanted  by  Miss  difhtd  and  Mn  Mordaunt.  I 
proposed  to  go  to  Mr.  Practor^s  a  few  daya  after,  and  ie» 
turn  whh  my  friend  Mordaunt. 

Your  brother  had  informed  Mrs.  Sommers  and  ose  of 
Ills  passion  for  Mies  diAxrd.  Indeed  we  had  boA  ob- 
served It,  before  he  gave  us  that  information.  We  were 
equally  persnaded  that  the  young  bdy  entertained  a  psN 
tiality  fer  )itm,  and  greatly  rejoiced  when  he  told  us  thil 
your  lordship  approved  of  the  sentiments  he  cfaeriib- 
ed  for  her.  Mrs.  Sommers  was  peculiarly  deUgjhted  with 
the  idea  of  seeing  the  companion  of  her  yoqtb,  the  friend 
she  esteemed  above  all  other  women,  united  to  the  most 
intimat^,  and  most  faonoored  friend  of  her  husband. 

Fraught  with  those  pleasing  hopes,  Mrs.  Sommers  and 
I  were  discernrsing  together,  when  I  received  a  letter  bj 
express  from  Mr.  Proctor,  requiring  my  immediate  at- 
tendance at  Heathfield,  on  a  business  of  importance. 

The  detail  I  shall  now  ghre  your  lordship  is  in  oqbss- 
quence  of  a  very  careful  investigation  of  all  the  cireum* 
stances. 

I  believe  your  lordship  knows  that  Mr.  Clifford,  though 
possessed  of  several  estimable  qualities  and  acoomplisb- 
roents,  is  of  a  fiery  atid  impetuous  temper,  which,  at  dif- 
ferent periods  of  his  life,  has  involved  him  in  dangers  and 
difficulties,  and  sometimes  has  nearly  proved  fatal  to  him- 
setf  or  others.  The  affair  he  had  with  your  brother,  ia 
Germany,  was  of  this  nature.  Mr.  Mordaunt  is  as  en- 
tirely free  from  Uame  on  this  occasion  as  he  was  on  that, 
which  threatened  very  dreadfnl  consequences.  The  rs» 
oollection  of  how  much  he  was  to  blame  in  that  afisir 
might  have  rendered  Mr*  Cliffisrd  more  ctrcumspect  on 
the  present  occasion ;  but,  by  a  strange  fatali^,  it  bad  a 
different  effect  Previous  to  his  leaving  London,  he  had 
a  disagreement  with  his  sister,  on  a  subject  with  which  I 
fancy  your  lordship  is  in  some  degree  acquainted.  He 
came  to  the  country  with  unfavourabk  impressions  of 
your  broiUer.     \u  \nc\^etiX.  S^vsX  ^^ic^vxTral  ^  tay  house  in« 


tbBM  io  a  naoonnis  degme ;  thooi^  had  1m  ta|b> 
€B  die  tronUt  to  examine  the  case,  and  mgh  ihe  cir* 
cmnetaooet  with  coolness,  he  would  have  seen,  that  those 
which  his  distuilied  imagiiiation  imputed  to  dedgn,  were 
aocddental. 

Bfr.  Clifford  was  distractedly  fond  of  Miss  Proctor. 
llicre  is  reason  to  believe  she  did  not  discourage  his  psav 
sioB.  When  his  sister  arrived  at  my  house,  die  disoover* 
ed  that  thore  was  a  correspondence  between  them,  whidi 
she  thought  might  prove  dangerous  to  her  young  friend  ; 
and,  therefore^  prevailed  on  her  to  break  it  off.  This  ex* 
asperaled  Clifford  more  than  ever  agunst  his  sister,  who, 
he  imagined,  had  interfered  at  the  instigation  of  Mr.  Mor- 
dannt,  whom  he  suspected  to  be  fond  of  Miss  Proctor. 
And  he  also  imputed  her  sudden  coldness  to  himself  to  a 
riang  passion  for  your  brother.  All  those  loose  and  in* 
coherent  conjectures  his  irritated  and  jealous  imaginatioii 
linked  together  into  a  chain  of  probal^ty,  which  acquir- 
ed additional  strength  when  he  heard  that  Miss  CUfford 
had  conducted  Miss  Proctor  to  her  fither%  accompanied 
by  your  brother. 

When  he  was  ruminating  on  these  incidents,  a  letter 
was  delivered  to  him,  whidi  seemed  to  agitate  him  in  a 
violent  degree.  He  wrote  to  your  brother,  desiring  an 
interview  with  him  at  a  place  which  he  mentioned.  He 
sent  this  letter  by  his  servant,  who  is  now  here,  and  from 
whom  i  learnt  this  and  other  drcumstances.  Who  th^ 
letter  was  from,  the  servant  has  no  knowledge  nor  suspi* 
cion  ;  but  it  is  dear,  (fom  the  effect  it  produced  on  Mr. 
Clifford,  that  the  import  of  it  was  to  irritate  him  againat 
your  brother ;  and  rery  probably  it  is  the  production  of 
an  inveterate  enemy  of  both. 

This  letter  was  delivered  to  Mr.  Mordaunt  at  a  time 
when  his  mind  was  so  mudi  occupied  with  the  .charms  of 
Miss  CUfford,  tliat  he  was  not  struck  with  the  style; 
which,  at  another  time,  he  would  probably  have  been ; 
and  he  found  himself  so  agreeably  engaged,  that  he  could 
not  think  of  leaving  his  xsompany.    He  therefore  answec*- 
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ed|  f  that  he  wished  the  meeliag  to  be  postponed  to  some 
future  day»  unless  Mr.  Clifibrd  could  conveniently  come 
to  Heathfield.' 

The  jaundiced  eye  of  Mr.  CUfford  viewed  this  as  a  new 
insult ;  be  loaded  bis  pistols,  mounted  his  horse,  and  lode 
to  Mr.  ProcCor^s.  He  asked  for  Mr.  Mordaunt ;  and,  be- 
ing told  that  be  was  with  Miss  Proctor,  he  dcsir^  to  be 
shown  into  his  iqpartment,  and  that  Mr.  Mordaunt  might 
be  informed  <  that  a  gentlemaiy  wished  to  speak  with 
him/ 

As  soon  as  your  brother  entered  the  room,  Mr.  Clifibid 

bolted  the  door,  pulled  two  pistols  out  of  his  pocket,  hud 

them  on  the  table,  and  said, — *  They  are  both  loaded,  sir; 

'  take  your  choice,-  and  let  me  have  immediate  satisfaction^* 

«  Satisfaction  for  what  T 

*  You  well  know  for  what,  sir.  Gome,  »y,  which  dcr 
you  choose  ?^ 

*  I  choose  neither.* 

*  By  God,  sir^  you  Aatt  take  on^;^— -So  saying,  Mr. 
Cliflbrd  tool  up  one  'of  the  pistols,  and  went  to  the  wall, 
desiring  your  brother  to  do  the  same,  thai  aa  soon  as  be 
should  pronounce  he  waa  ready,  they  might  fire  together.* 

*  Mr.  CKfibrd,*  said  your  broths,  ^  you  are  one  of  the 
last  men  on  earth  against  whom  I  would  fire  a  fHstd.* 

<  That  won\  do^  sir.-^y  heaven !  €Mie  or  <»ther  of  tu 
shall  not  go  alive  out  ^  this  room.* 

*  You  ought  to  recollect  that  you  were  under  some 
such  mistake  as  this  once  before.* 

<  I  do  recolleet  all  I  owe  you,  sir,  and  am  come  to 
settle  the  account.* 

*  You  have  been  deceived  by  some  villain,  Mr.  Clif- 
ford.* 

*  I  know  I  have.— »I>— n  you,  ur,  take  the  pistoL— 
We  shall  be  interrupted,*  added  he,  hearing  aome  noise 
at  the  door ;  then,  advancing  to  the  table,  and  taking  up 
the  pistol  which  still  lay  upon  it,  he  held  it  with  the  but* 
end  to  Mr.  Mordaunt,  saying,-—^  Take  the  pistol,  sir,  and 
retire  to  the  wall,  as  I  shall ;  for,  by  heavens  !  I  am  not 
to  be  talked  from  m^  ^\irgQa^r 
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.  <  Nor  ^im  I  to  be  bullied  from  mine,'  replied  your  bro- 
ther 

<  Sir,  I  am  determined  to  have  satisfaction,^  cried  Mr. 
Clifford  with  fury,  and  striking  tlie  table  with  the  fnstol ; 
-—at  that  instant  it  wentc^,  and  shot  him  through  the 
body. 

The  company  in  the  parlour  had  been  informed,  after 
Mr.  Mordaunt  left  them,  that  it  was  Mr.  Clifford  who 
bad  sent  for  him.  This  disturbed  the  two  ladies.  Mr. 
Proctor  asked  wherefore  they  seemed  agitated  ;  but,  be* 
fore  they  could  give  any  explanation,  the  report  of  the 
jtt&tDl  was  heard.  The  women  screamed,  and  Mr.  Proc* 
tor  rushed  to  the  room  where  the  gentlemen  were.  Some 
servants  had  already  burst  into  it.  Mr.  ClifflMrd.lay  oii> 
the  floor— «  considerable  vesiiel  was  tom-^be  bled  pro* 
fiisely.  ;    ',. 

Miss  Clifford's  maid  having  Idoked  in,  and  seen  him  in 
that  state,  exclaimed,  as  she  returned,—^  Alasi  he  is 
dead.^  ,        i 

*  Who?*  said  Miss  Clifford,  who  advanced  pale  and 
trembling  through  the  passage. 

The  maid,  perceiving  the  situation  in  which  her  mis- 
tress was,  and  dreading  that  it  would  overpower  hei^  en- 
tirely to  be  told  at  once  that  it  was  her  bntber^  sofUy  an- 
awered,— >Jlfr.  MordaunL 

.  Miss  Clifford's  limbs  failed  her  :  she^  was  supported 
from  falling  by  her  maid,  >and  carried^  in  a  state  of  insens- 
ibility, to  her  cbambier.  .   r      . 

Mr.  Clifford  also  fainted,  from  loss  of  blood,  as  he  was 
carried  to  his  bed.  A  surgeon  had  been  found  immedi- 
ately ; — his  report  was  unfavourable. 

When  Miss  Clifford  recovered  her  senses,  she  desired 
to  speak  with  Mr.  Proctor.  She  laid  hold  of  his  hand, 
and  said,—*  I  hope  you  have  allowed  the  unhi^py  man 
to  escape.* 

*  He  refuses  to  escape,*  replied  Mr.  Proctor ;  <  and  ear- 
nestly entreats  that  he  may  be  permitted  to  see  you.* 

*  Oh  !  no,  no ; — never,  never.  Let  him  escape  ;-rlet 
him  fl/.* 
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*  He  declares  himeelf  to  be  most  unforUmate,  but  At. 
serts  his  innocence.* 

Mnnooeiice!  HyGodr  excbwneddie.  «IKd ballot 
come  bitber  P — ^Did  he  not  send  a  menage  f^^'Brns  be  liol 
murd—  ?  Ob,  dreadful !— Has  he  not  kilkd  tbe  lisst 
generous,  the  most  accomplished,  the  most  spirited,  of  the 
British  youth.  Every  roice,  every  beaft,  will  be  agtmst 
bb  assasB  ■■■  Oh  !  I  know  not  what  I  say^-^Dear,  good 
Mr.  Proctor,  persuade  the  rash,  tbe  wretched  maa,  to  fly 
directly.* 

Your  brother^  with  the  suigeoa,  bad  oome  to  the  daoC 
of  the  room  with  Mr.  Proetor,  but  stood  without  irikn 
that  gentleman  entered.  They  bad  heard  wbAt  bad  pass* 
ed :  but  Mr.  Mordaunt,  having  mistaken  the  import  of 
Miss  Cti£Pord's  words^  could  restrain  himself  no  knger. 
He  entered ;  and,  addressing  himself  to  her,  who  sat  m 
the  bed,  snd^-^^  I  am,  indeed,  WMdied,  madam  ;  bat 
wretdied  by  an  adcident  of  which  I  am  guiltleaa.  I  scat 
no  message.  The  last  man  I  could  have  thought  of  io' 
juring  is  the  brother  of  Miss  Cliflfbfd;  tbe  person  on 
earth  most  solidtous  for  his  reoovefy  is  myself.  Bnly 
whatever  happens,  whatever  af^peaiaocee  may  be  i^;unst 
me,  I  will  not  fly ;  that,  perbapsi  is  tbe  only  thing  yoa 
eould  exact,  that  I  would  not  cfomply  with.  Flight  of 
concealment  are  measures  I  never  will  adopt ;  they  give 
the  impression  of  guilt,-— I  am  conscious  c^  ionoceBce. 
Whether  that  can  be  made  clear  to  tbe  eye  of  Imw,  I  knor 
not ;  but  I  will  abide  the  trial,  and  iMve  the  issue  le 
Providence.^ 

Miss  CGflbrd  was  transfixed  with  amaaemeot  while  your 
brother  spoke.  From  staring  at  him,  she  turned  her  eye^ 
with  a  look  of  wildness,  to  Mr.  Proctor,  and  others  pre- 
sent, saying,— <  What  does  this  mean  ?— Has  not  there 
been  murder  ? — ^Who  is  dead  ?^ 

^  Be  composed,  my  dear  young  lady,*  sud  Mr.  Proe- 
tor :  <  nobody  is  dead.  Vour  brother  has  been  wound^t 
but  is  not  d^ ;  perhaps  be  may  recover ;  Ibere  still  are 
hopes.' 

^  My  brothei  V  ^xO^vmsA  iS&^. 


^  Ya^  ftjfuned  Mr.  Proctor;  <  I  thought  yoa  bad 
IcBOwn  that  it  was  your  brother  who  was  wounded ;  jour 
great  grief  convinced  me  that  you  knew  it  was  hiai ;  but 
perhaps  you  have  been  under  a  imttake.^ 

The  surgeon  from  whom  I  had  this  aocoimt  SMd»-* 
<  That  Miss  Clifford's  face,  which  was  before  remarkably 
pale,  became  of  a  crimson  hue  ;  while  her  eyes,  that  had 
been  fixed  oh  Mr.  Proctor,  were  thrown  down«  But  he^ 
without  attending  to  her  confusion,  added^<^*  Perhaps 
you  thought  that  he  had  killed  or  wounded  Mr.  Mor- 
dannt.^ 

.  At  this  obsenration  Miss  Clifford  threw  her  fiu:e  od  the 
pillow.  Your  brother  stepped  out  of  the  room. .  The 
surgeon  said^--^  As  the  young  lady  seems  indisposed,  she 
bad  best  be  left  alone  f  and  immediately  withdrew  with 
Mr.  Prootor. 

For  some  hours  after  this,  nobody  was  admitted .  into 
Miss  Clifford's  chamber,  thou^  she  sent  her  maid  with  , 
frecjuent  inquiries  concerning  the  state  of  her  brother ; 
and  afterwards  desired  to  see  the  surgeon  himself,  who 
has  the  reputation  of  being  a  man  of  great  professional 
skill,  and  is  certainly  a  man  of  excellent  sense.  As  he 
qpoke  dubiously  respecting  his  paiient*8  recovery,  she 
hinted,  not  without  embarrassment,  that  she  was  surpris* 
ed  that  he  did  not  persuade  Mr.  Mordaunt  to  withdraw^ 
The  surgeon  said,— »<  That  he  beliered  the  caneumstancea 
jot  the  case  were  not  fully  understood;  but  he  plainly  saw 
that  Mr.  Mordaunt  would  not  conceal  himselC*  The 
young  lady  remained  silent,  and  seemed  in  deep  reflec* 
iion  a  considerable  time ;  after  which  she  suddenly  rous- 
ed herself,  as  if  from  a  dream,  and  asked  after  her  friend 
Miss  Proctor.  She  was  told,  <  that  this  young  lady  was 
in  the  utmost  ajOIiction,  and  unable  to  leave  her  bed-cham- 
ber.' 

The  account  I  have  given  of  the  circumstanoes  that 
passed  between  your  brother  and  Mr.  Clifford,  before  any 
other  person  entered  the  noom,  I  had  from  Mr.  Mordaunt 
himselC  To  every  person,  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
bis  character^  the  account  he  |^vt^  w\S\  WDNt^  M  "mo^^ 
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certainty  as  if  they  had  witnessed  the  whole  scene.  As  I 
wished  him  to  withdraw,  however,  and  remain  concealed 
till  Mr.  Clifford's  fate  should  be  known,!  put  him  in 
mind  that  his  own  account  of  the  transaction  would  ha?e 
little  weight  in  a  court  of  justice.—-'  I  know  it,*  replied 
lie ;  *  but  it  will  hare  weight  with  my  fnends ;  and,  at 
all  events,  I  never  will  ^thdraw  or  conceal  myself  for  a 
single  moment.' 

Your  lordship  will  make  Lady  Diana  Franklin  and 
Mr.  Damley  acquttnted  with  the  whole,  or  as  much  of 
this  detail  as  you  judge  proper.  Miss  Clifford  was  dis- 
posed to  have  written  to  them,  but  found  herself  inca- 
pable. 

I  need  hardly  tell  your  lordship  how  very  tinoerdy  I 
sympathize  with  you  on  an  event  which  obscures  and  ren- 
ders dubious  so  fair  and  promising  a  prospect  <^  happi- 
sess.  I,  as  well  as  your  lordship,  had  long  r^retted  my 
firiend's  prtjudice  against  marriage.  We  both  rejoiced  in 
the  hope  of  seeing  it  removed,  by  his  union  with  one  of 
the  most  accomplished,  and,  in  every  retpect,  fme  of  the 
most  agreeable  women  in  England.' 

As  the  surgeon  was  again  expected,  I  kept  this  letter 
unsealied  until  his  arrival,  in  the  hope  thatbia  prognos- 
tic would  be  more  favourable  than  formerly «— I  have  just 
»^n  him ;  and  should,  witb  great  pleasure,  have  sent  the 
liews  to  your  lordship,  had  iny  wishes  been  gratified.  I 
am,  ipy  lord,  your  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 

niCRARO  SOMMSaS, 


LETTER  CXyi. 

^ISS  HOEATIA  CtlFFOan  to  LaPY  DjAKA  FaAXXLIK. 


Oh  !  my  dear  Lady  Diana,  what  a  dreadful  incident  !— 
ColonelSonimers  assumes'  me  that  you  know  all  the  psr- 
ticulars.— H6w  impatient  was  I  for  my  brotber^s  leturn 
to  England  !— -Rash,  headstrong  man  I  he  would  not 
listen  to  the  voice  of  truth  and  reasoOtP^Nobody  was  to 
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Uame  but  himselfl — It  was  all  owing  to  bis  rashne^,^— 
Be  sure,  my  dear  Lady  Diana,  to  convince  my  aunt,  andy 
above  all,  Mr.  Darnley,  of  this* 

^fy  last  letter  betrayed  my  whole  heart.  What  levity, 
you  must  think,  to  be  so  captivated  with  any  person  on 
so  short  an  acquaintance  I  Yet  much  had  I  heard  of 
him*     It  was  sud,  that,  like  Harry  Percy, 

*  He  was  the  mark  and  glass,  copy  and  book* 
That  fathioD^  others.*  * 

Even  my  dear  father  had  contributed  to  give  me  a  higb 
idea  of  Mr.  Mordaunt.  On  his  name  being  mentioned, 
I  once  beard  him  say,— ^  There  is  something  striking  in 
that  young  fellow  :  though  he  leads  the  fashion,  he  is  no 
coxcomb.  Though  men  love  those  who  admire  tliem, 
more  than  those  they  admire,  yet  he  is  generally  liked ; 
and,  though  often  at  court,  he  can  neither  smile  without 
being  pleased,  nor  caress  without  affection.  At  his  time 
of  Ufe  it  b  not  surprising  that  he  should  sacrifice  a  little 
to  vanity,  and  seem  pleaded  with  the  distinctions  of  dress 
and  equipage ;  but  his  mind  was  formed  for  more  vigor^ 
ous  and  more  generous  emotioos»^ 

I  formed  a  very  pleasing  idea  of  the  person  of  whom  I 
had  heard  so  much.  None  of  the  young  men  who  ha4 
professed  a  partiality  for  me  came  up  to  the  idea  I  had 
formed.  From  the  day  I  first  met  him  at  the  marchio* 
pess^s,  I  thought  Mr.  Mordaunt  did. — Indeed,  my  dear 
Xady  Diana,  I  never  intended  to  conceal  any  thing  from 
you ;  but  could  I  inform  you  of  a  chimera,  which  I  was 
ashamed  of  having  indulged?  My  letter  discovered 
more  tlian  I  myself  knew.  Now  it  is  known  to  the  sur« 
geon,  to  Mr^  Proctor,  to-— every  one.  There  was  a  fidse 
report— it  was  thought  that  Mr.  Mordaunt  was  killed. 
It  was  natural  that  I  should  be  much  affected.  He  was 
most  averse  to  injure  my  brother.  *  He  had  borne  insult 
ealmly :  but  I  did  not  know  that  circumstance  then.— -No, 
no,  it  cannot  be  concealed.  They  must  all  have  observed 
that  I  was  more  violently  affected  when  I  thought  that 

*  Shakespeare. 
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my  brother  had  killed  him,  than  when  I  was  toM  tfie 
troth.-^Alas !  mj  dear  Ladj  Diana,  the  woond  is  mor- 
tal. I  see  pliunly  the  surgeon  thinks  so.  Mr.  Mordannt 
will  be  considered  by  the  world  as  bis  mardecer :  this 
raises  an  unsurmountable  barrier.  I  know  the  world  is 
mistaken-^I  know  I  hare  more  reason  to  esteem  that 
gentleman  than  erer ;  because  he  neter  gare  such  a  proof 
of  his  regard  for  me,  as  by  the  forbearance  and  command 
of  temper  he  manifested  in  the  affair  with  my  brother. 

But  there  is  no  proof  of  this  forbearance  but  his  own 
declaration. 

Alas !  the  declaration  of  a  man  of  strict  honour,  ont 
who  would  not  stoop  to  the  meanness  of  falsehood,  cTea 
to  save  his  life,  will  not  be  truly  estimated  by  those  who 
make  false  or  eyasive  declarations  to  serve  erery  purposs 
of  conveniency. 

The  majority  of  the  world  will  never  be  convinced, ' 
therefore,  that  be  did  not  fire  the  pistol ;  &r  less^  that  he 
never  took  it  into  his  hand :  of  course  he  will  be  consi- 
dered as  the  killer,  if  not  the  murderer,  of  Mr.  ClilK>rd.— 
Can  his  sister,  the  person  who  succeeds  to  bis  estate,  ever 
become  the  wife  of  the  man  who— Oh,  hcMrriUe  !-*-who  is 
looked  on  as  his  assassin  ? 

To  avoid  the  censure  or  reproadies  of  the  world,  I 
could  not  be  induced  to  commit  a  crime ;  but  a  sacrifice 
of  this  nature  I  cannot  help  considering  as  a  duty  .-^Pray, 
my  dearest  Lady  Diana,  write—*!  entreat  you  write  ad 
vise  me :  I  will  do  whatever  you  advise.  You  cannot 
imagine  how  very  miserable  I  am.«— I  was  called  to  WiU 
liam  just  now :  he  looks  as  pale  as  if  he  were  actually 
dead ;  and  still  I  think  he  cannot  recover.  Poor  Wil- 
liam !-^No :  never,  never,  shall  I  be  the  wife  of  Mr.  Mor- 
daunt. 

They  thought  William  wished  to  speak  to  me.  When 
I  came  to  his  bed-side^  he  began  lo  slumber.  Adieu,  my 
dear  I^ady  Diana ! 

B.  CLiFFoan* 
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LETTER  CXVIL 

CoLQVJBL  SoiU€£A8  tO  LoBJJ  MoEBAUNT. 

X  on  fudged  right,  toy  lord :  the  fayoarable  aceounts  in 
my  three  last  short  letters*  were  really  written  under  aa 
apprehen«on  that  I  should  be  obliged  to  retract  them. 
This  discouraged  me  frah  entering  into  any  detail.  I 
have  no  stiah  apprehension  now :  the  surgeon  speaks  with 
confidence  of  Mr.  Clifford's  reooTery  ;  all,  hope  of  which* 
the  direction  that,  he  supposed,  the  ball  had  taken,  and 
the  symptoms  that  immediately  followed,  almost  entirely 
excluded.  The  most  alarming  symptoms  gradually  abat* 
ed :  he  became  free  from  fever ;  but  still  seemed  so  lan- 
guid, that  I  delayed  writing  very  circumstantially,  until 
I  could  write  with  certainty.  Mr.  Clifford  gave  no  ae« 
count  of  the  transaction :  he  seamed  disposed  to  maintain 
a  gloomy  kind  of  silence.  Few  questions  were  put  to 
him*  The  surgeon  had  declared,  that  speaking,  and 
whatever  increased  the  motion  of  the  ludgs^  was  impnv 
per.  But  he  had  some  idea  of  what  was  going  on  in  the 
family  from  the  whispers  that  he  overheard  in  his  bed* 
ahamber.  Those  which  interested  him  most  regarded 
Miss  Proctor.  He  learnt  that  .she  had  been  greatly 
shocked  at  the  first  account  of  his  being  wounded,  and 
that  she  was  still  in  violent  distress  on  his  account  At 
one  time,  a  little  after  midnight,  when  he  was  thought  to 
be  asleep,  he  heard  the  door  of  his  room  gently  opened, 
and  very*  particular  and  anxious  inquiries  concerning  his 
health  made  from  the  nurse  who  sat  up  with  him :  he  re- 
cognised the  voice  of  Miss  Proctor,  as  he  afterwards  told 
the  nurse,  who  thought  the  discovery  gave  him  very 
great  pleasure.  And,  as  the  favourable  turn  in  his  case 
began  about  that  time,  she  is  ccmvinced  that  it  was  wholly 
owing  to  it. 

*  All  the  kttcrs  written  in  tke  intenral  between  Colonel  SomiDen*8  last 
and  this  one  are  omitted.  They  turned  entirely  on  the  state  of  Mr.  Clif* 
fonS*ii  wound  a&d  health. 
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The  surgeon,  as  I  iDfonned  your  lordship,  is  a  man  of 
sense  and  discretion  He  has  known  Mr.  Clifford  since 
he  was  a  boy,  possesses  his  confidence^  and  has  Qonsider- 
able  influence  with  him.  When  he  found  his  patient  \n 
so  promising  a  way,  he  asked  how  he  came  to  be  so  strong- 
ly convinced  that  Mr.  Mordaunt  had  acted  injuriously  to 
him. 

Mr.  Clifibrd,  by  way  of  answer,  took  from  his  pocket- 
book,  which  lay  on  his  pillow.  Hie  letter  which  had  pro- 
duced  so  much  mischief,  and  desired  the  surgeon  to 
read  it  I  have  since  seen  it :  there  is  no  name  sub* 
scribed. 

The  writer  affects  to  be  warmly  interested  in  the  ho» 
Hour  of  Mr.  Clifford ;  expresses  surprise  that  he  seems  to 
be  unacquainted  with  the  ^artifices  of  a  certain  persmi  who 
had  lately  come  to  Ashwood,  who  had  before  seduced  his 
mistress  from  him,  afterwards  transferred  her  to  a  Bohe* 
mian,  and  ever'since  laughed  at  his  credulity.  The  writ- 
er next  insinuates,  that  the  same  person  who  had  duped 
him  so  egregiously  in  Germany  had,  rince  his  return  to 
England,  acquired  despotic  sway  over  the  mind  of  Miss 
Clifford ;  that  it  was  through  his  influence  she  had  re^ 
fused  an  honourable,  and  most  advantageous,  marriage ; 
that  he  had  followed  her  to  the  North,  with  an  ostenta- 
tion injurious  to  her  character;  and,  since  his  arrival 
there,  had,  from  sheer  vanity,  interposed  between  Mr. 
Clifford  and  a  woman  he  loved,  flattering  himself  with  a 
fresh  triumph,  and  that  he  had  influence  enough  with 
Miss  Clifford,  in  the  infatuated  state  of  her  mind,  to  ren« 
der  her  subservient  to  his  views. 

The  surgeon,  who  was  in  a  very  different  state  of  mind 
from  what  Mr.  Clifford  had  been  in  when  he  received 
the  letter,  had  no  sooner  perused  it  than  he  exclumed, 
<  Good  Heaven !  is  it  possible,  that,  deceived  by  such 
a.  miserable  imposture  as  this,  you  should  have  risked 
putting  to  death  one  of  the  noblest  gentlemen  in  Eng- 
land ;  rendering  your  sister  miserable :  driving  a  lovely 
^d  virtuous  girl  to  despair ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  ac- 
complishing the  wishes  of  some  vindictive  wretch,  wl^ 


Rciis  you  and  Mr.  Mordaunt  in  equal  detestation,  Md' 
whose  object  evidently  is  tl^e  destruction  of  both  P^ 

This  made  the  stronger  impression  on  Mr.  ClifTord,  be- 
cause not  only  his  own  reflections,  since  he  had  had  timd 
to  cool,  but  what  he  had  oTerheard  and  observed  during 
his  confinement,  already  suggested  to  him  that  there  was 
a  probability  of  his  having  acted  rashly4 

Before  he  could  make  any  reply  to  the  surgeon^s  ob* 
ftervatiotfs,  Mr.  Proctor  entered^  and,  with  all  the  fervour 
and  simplicity  of  that  benevolence  and  truth  which  belong 
to  his  character,  congratulated  Mr.  Clifford  on  the  fa-> 
Totirable  account  he  had  received  from  the  nurse )  <  whic^h/ 
iklded  he,  addressing  the  surgeon,  *  I  hope  you,  sir,  will 
now  confirm,  by  declaring  your  patient  out  of  danger.* 

To  this  the  surgeon  no  sooner  assented,  than  the  good 
man  exclaimed,  *  God  Almighty  be  praised  !*  Then  turn- 
}fag  to  Mr.  Clifford,  he  said,  *  You  cannot  imagine,  sir, 
bow  very  deeply  both  my  daughter  and  I  have  been  affect^ 
ed  by  your  illness.  As  for  me,  this  was  naturally  to  be  eX'^ 
pected.  On  account  of  the  great  respect  and  veneration  I 
have  for  the  memory  of  your  parents :  my  daughter's  con- 
cern is  as  easily  accounted  for  by  those  who  know  her  af* 
fection  for  Miss  Honitia  Clifford,  whom  she  loves  as  a  sis- 
ter, and  far  better  than  sbme  sisters  of  itiy  acquaintance 
love  each  other.  I  will,  therefore,  be  myself  the  bearer  of 
the  joyful  tidings  of  your  being  out  of  danger ;  which,  I 
am  sure,  will  make  my  dear  Mary  a  happy  woman.* 

He  had  lio  sooner  left  the  roofli,  than  Mr.  Clifford,  who 
had  been  much  affected,  turned  towards  the  window,  to 
conceal  the  tears  with  which  his  eyes  were  suddenly  filled. 
The  surgeon  observed  this,  and  withdrew. 

Miss  Clifford  meeting  him  in  the  passage,  siud,  <  she 
hoped  all  her  brother's  good  symptoms  continued.' — <  Not 
only  so,'  replied  the  surgeon,  '  but  I  have  just  observed 
a  new  one,  and  a  most  excellent  symptom  it  is.  Pray, 
my  good  lady,  do  you  go  and  make  the  most  of  it ;  you 
are  more  likely  to  turn  it  to  account  than  I  am.'  So  say- 
ingy  he  left  her  abruptly.     Though  Miss  Clifford  did  not 
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tmdereUnd  what  be  mea^t,  tbe  pioeeeded  diiwdy  to  ber 
broUiei^s  upartmeBt. 

8be  could  not  hftve  chosen  a  more  fayourable  mooient 
for  die  acoomplUhflient  of  her  own  wishes ;  tat  she  fi9aii4 
him  medilatiog  on  the  diarms  of  Miss  PiocUnv  filled  with 
ycmorse  for  his  own  intended  perfidy,  and  fan  tbe  rashness 
of  his  late  conduct 

Meanwhile  the  surgeon  found  me  with  Mr.  Mordaunt 
He  had  the  anonymous  letter  in  his  hand,  which  he 
showed  us  directly. — ^  Some  pains  have  been  taken/  said 
your  brother*  *  to  disguise  this  hand ;  but  I  know  it  not* 
withstanding.^ — *  It  is  the  fiibrication  of  calumny  and  ma- 
lice, in  conjunction  with  cowardice,  I  dare  swear,*  said  L 

*  It  is  the  wmA  of  a  woman,^  said  Mr.  Mordaunt. 

■  ■  ■!  *  Molior  MtvittiiiiA  time  cft* 

C«m  ■timulm  odio  pudor  admovct.* 

<  What  surprises  me  is,  that  a  compoution  audi  as  thi^ 
in  which  malignity  and  meanness  are  so  apparent,  should 
have  imposed  on  any  man  of  sense.^ 

^  Some  men  of  tolerable  good  sense  have  intolerably  bsd 
lempers,  which  hurry  than  into  acts  of  fury  and  raadneis,^ 
x^^dned  the  suig^on. 

Your  brother  then  told  him,  ^  that  be  wished  to  spesk 
to  his  patient,  as  soon  as  it  could  be  done  consistent  with 
bis  safety ;  that  what  he  had  to  say  would  probably  afford 
bim  satisfaction.^  '  In  that  case,*  said  the  surgeon,  ^  the 
sooner  the  better.*  HowcTer,  finding  that  Miss  Clifford 
was  sbU  with  her  brother,  be  afterwards  told  Mr.  Mor- 
4aunt,  *  that,  on  reflection,  he  thought  his  seeing  Mi; 
Clillbrd  had  best  be  postponed  till  the  day  following.* 

It  was  evident  that  something  highly  agreeable  had 
passed  between  Missf  Cliffiurd  and  her  brother.  Joy  spark- 
led in  every  feature  of  her  fine  countenance,  as  slie  trip- 
ped from  her  biother''s  room  to  that  of  Miss  Proctor,— 4he 
only  time  I  saw  her  that  evening,  which  she  passed  en* 
tirely  with  that  young  lady.  The  surgeon  spent  the  even- 
ing in  Mr*  CIifford*s  chamber.     I  passed  great  part  of  it 

*  Jofenal. 
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with  yovat  bradier  and  If  r.  Proctor.  The  latter  eeemed 
more  thoughtful  than  usual  until  the  Gazette  was  broughtf 
wlien  be  exprened  much  tatisfaction«  saying,  <  He  waa 
certain  the  news  would  be  good,  because  it  was  an  extra* 
ordtoary  one;'  and,  with  an  air  of  impatience,  begged 
me  to  lead  it  aloud.  Your  brother  and  I  thought  be  waa 
listening  with  great  attention ;  but,  when  I  had  got  about 
half  through  the  Gaaette,  Mr.  ProctQr  interrupted  me 
with  the  following  observations.—-^  I  could  have  sworn  thai 
it  was  impossible  for  any  body  to  have  given  my  daughter 
A  piece  of  news  that  would  afford  her  more  satisfaction  or 
pleasure,— for  I  take  pleasure  and  satisfaction  to  be  much 
the  same,— than  that  which  I  told  her ;  namely,  that  her 
friend.  Miss  Clifiord^s  brother,  whose  illness  affected  her 
so  much,  was  now  entirely  out  of  danger :  and  I  acknow« 
ledge  that  she  did  rejoice  at  the  tidings ;  but,  after  all,  I 
could  discern  a  degree  of  anxiety  in  her  countenance* 
And  this  continued,  in  spite  of  all  I  could  say,  until  Min 
Clifford,  who  had  been  a  long  time  shut  up  with  her  bro* 
ther,  came,  and  had  some  private  conversation  with  her. 
Since  which  she  seems  quite  happy,  and  has  not  the  least 
appearance  of  anxiety ;  though  I  am  certain  that  Misa 
Clifford  had  nothing  to  tell  her  but  what  I  had  told  her 
a  litde  before.  But  there  is  no  such  thing  as  understaad- 
ing  women ;  do  you  think  there  is,  gentlemen  ?^ 

To  this  question  neither  your  brother  nor  I  making  an 
immediate  answer,  Mr.  Proctor  proceeded.—*  I  first  made 
the  discovery  in  my  late  wife^s  dme.  It  has  been  since 
confirmed  by  the  conduct  of  a  young  woman  who  shall  be 
nameless,  in  whom  I  took  an  interest ;  and  now  it  is  eon* 
finned  again  by  my  own  daughter,  that  women  are  quite 
unintelligible.  I  dare  say  Colonel  Sommers,  who  is  a 
married  man,  has  found  the  same.  As  for  you,  Mr. 
Mordaunt,  you  have  resolved  never  to  marry  ;  so  the  re« 
mark  does  not  interest  you  so  much ;  yet,  it*  you  should 
chance  to  change  your  mind,  (for  men  sometimes  alter  their 
minds  as  well  as  women),  I  would  advise  you  to  follow  mjf 
plan  ;  which  is  to  make  your  wife  and  daughter  as  happy 
as  you  are  able,  without  attempting  to  understand  them : 


that  you  would  And  labour  in  vain ;  foTy  Ihough  wooMn 
undoubtedlly  are  the  most  delightful  of  all  creatures,  it 
must  he  acknowledged,  at  the  same  time,  that  thejr  are 
the  nioBt  incomprehensible.* 

When  Mr.  Proctor  had  given  your  brother  this  [Heoe 
of  advice,  and  finished  his  remark,  he  rose^  begged  that 
ire  would  excuse  him,  as  he  had  letters  to  writCf  and  then 
withdrew,  without  hearing  any  more  of  the  Gazette  Ex-^ 
traordinary. . 

Next  morning  the  surgeon,  having  infcnrmed  your  faro* 
thef  that  Mr.  Ciifibrd  bad  passed  a  good  night,  and  seem- 
ed in  the  roost  hopeful  way  of  being  soon  perfectly  re- 
established, they  went  to  his  apartment^  and  I  attended 
them. 

With  that  engaging  ease  which  always  aeoompaniet 
your  brother,  as  if  there  had  been  no  misunderstandii^ 
between  them,—-*  What  can  you  and  I,  Mr.  Clifford,  hare 
done  to  Mrs^  Demure,*  said  he,  *  that  could  prompt  her 
to  write  such  an  infernal  letter.' 

<  I  am  convinced  of  tlie  falsdiood  and  diabolical  tenor 
of  the  letter,*  said  Mr.  Clifford,  *  and  I  am  extremely 
sorry  that  I  ever  could  be  imposed  on  by  it  as  I  was;  but 
I  had  no  suspicion  of  its  being  written  by  Mrs.  Demure.* 

« I  have  no  doubts  on  the  subject,*  replied  Mr.  Mor- 
daunt  *  The  awkward  endeavour  to  disguise  the  band, 
which  to  me  is  quite  visible,  would  remove  them,  if  any 
existed.* 

<  Here  is  an  epistle  of  hers^^  said  Mr.  Clifford,  *  writ- 
ten to  me,  soon  after  my  last  arrival  from  abroad ;— 4et 
us  compare  this  with  the  other.* 

The  comparison  being  made,  it  evidently  appeared  that 
the  letters  of  the  anonymous  epistle  were  generally  dis- 
guised ;  but  sometimes  they  were  formed  in  their  natural 
shape ;  and,  as  often  as  this  seemed  to  be  the  case,  the 
unconstrained  letters  of  the  anonymous  epistle  appeared 
to  be  the  twin  brothers  of  those  in  that  which  Mr.  Clif- 
ford produced. 

The  similitude  struck  as  all ;  but  Mrs*  Demure  was 
supposed  lo  be  in  London*— the  Liverpool  post-mark  wsi 
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on  the  cover;  While  we  were  still  continuing  the  compi^ 
risen,  a  letter  was  delivered  to  your  brother,  that  came  by 
express  from  Mr.  Travers. — I  inclose  a  copy. 

*    DEAA  MOSDAUXT, 

<  I  was  stepping  into  a  post-chaise,  to  set  out  for  Ash- 
wood,  when  I  was  informed  that  my  uncle  had  been  much  ^ 
indisposed  the  preceding  night. 

<  However  impatient  I  was  to  accept  of  Sommers^s  invit- 
ation,  I  found  Mr.  Plaintive  too  seriously  ill  to  think  of 
leaving  him ;  especially  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Owlet,  whose 
constant  affectation  of  wisdom  forms  such  a  presumption 
of  folly,  and  whom  I  have  seen  prescribe  such  quantities 
of  drugs,  for  imaginary  distempers,  that  I  cannot  believe 
he  knows  how  to  cure  real  ones. 

^  On  this  occasion  my  poor  uncle  suffered  under  a  so* 
vere  one  indeed.  I  persuaded  him  to  call  our  friend  — — » 
by  whose  skill,  I  thank  God,  he  is  now  pretty  well  rein* 
stated. 

*  He  became  impatient  to  return  to  his  own  house  in 
shire ;  but  until  he  should  have  strength  for  so  long 
a  journey,  he  was  advised  to  take  short  jaunts  near  town. 
I  usually  accompanied  him.  As  we  returned,  one  day, 
the  chariot  was  stopped  by  two  highwaymen.  Uad  the 
scoundrels  been  satisfied  with  our  money,  they  might  have 
carried  it  off  in  safety ;  but  one  of  them  insisted  on  hav- 
ing Mr.  Plaintive^s  pocket-book ;  threatening  him,  in  a 
brutal  manner,  because  it  was  not  delivered  with  all  the 
expedition  he  expected.  This  provoked  me  to  fire  a  pis- 
tol, which  I  had  concealed  under  my  coat,  and  which  I 
should  not  have  used  if  the  fellow  had  behaved  more  civil, 
ly.  He  fell  from  his  horse.  His  companion,  seeing  a 
post-chaise  coming,  rode  away. 

The  bone  of  the  wounded  man^s  arm  was  shattered  by 
the  ball.  He  was  carried  to  a  cottage  near  the  road.  I 
advanced  a  little  money,  that  he  might  be  taken  care  of, 
and  promised  to  send  a  surgeon  from  town.  At  his  return, 
the  surgeon  informed  mc  that  the  man  suffered  greatly  i 
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tlut  be  knew  me,  and  desired  very  earnestly  to  apeak  with 
me.  I  was  prevented  from  gaiog  the  next  4iay,  but  i 
went  the  day  after.  The  substance  of  what  be  said  to  ae 
was,  ^  that  he  had  heard  of  two  men  beiog  taken  up  for 
abusing,  wounding,  and  attempting  to  rob  Lady  Bhint ; 
being  conscious  that  be  and  another  had  conunitted  thtt 
'  crime,  and  thinking  himself  dying,  he  wisfaed  to  appene 
his  conscience,  and  prevent  the  condemnation  of  inoooeat 
people,  by  making  this  confession ;  that  he  bad  beea  drawn 
into  the  crime  by  a  man  who  lived  as  butler  widi  Mrs. 
Demure ;  that  the  same  man  bad  lately  engaged  htm  tB 
go,  in  the  stage-ooach,  all  the  way  to  Zirerpool,  wlicre  he 
was  to  make  inquiry  for  a  certain  foreigner,  and  deliver  a 
letter  to  him  ;  on  his  arrival,  he  rec^ved  no  intelligeBce 
of  the  foreigner ;  but  another  letter  bad  been  given  to  hiM 
by  the  same  butkr,  that  he  was  very  earnestly  and  repeat- 
edly desired  to  put  into  the  post-oflSce  as  soon  as  he  should 
arrive  at  Liverpool,  which  he  had  done  accordingly.  This 
last  letter  was  addressed  to  William  Clifibrd,  Esq.  North* 
umberland  ;  that  as  he  had  heard  from  a  servant  of  Colo- 
nel Sommers^s  that  Mr.  Clifford  had  fought  a  duel  widi 
Mr.  Mordaunt  immediately  after  receiving  a  letter,  he 
conceived  that  the  letter  he  put  into  the  post-office  might 
be  that  which  gave  rise  to  the  quarrel ;  and  be  thoagbt 
himself  in  duty  bound  to  give  me  this  information,  because 
he  knew  I  was  a  friend  of  Mr.  Mordaunt,  and  would  make 
the  proper  iise  of  it,  if  any  use  could  be  made.* 

*  I  have  long  had  an  ill  opinion  of  Madam  Demure. 
I  know  she  harboured  maliet  against  you*  If  the  letter 
in  question  had  any  tendency  to  produce  a  quarrel  between 
you  and  Clifford,  I  strongly  suspect  it  to  be  from  her; 
the  author  of  malicious  anonymous  letters  is  capable  of 
any  baseness.  The  contriver  of  the  attack  on  Lady  Blunt 
may,  with  great  probability,  be  considered  as  the  instiga- 
tor of  your  affair  with  Clifford.  At  all  events,  I  thought 
it  right  to  send  you  this  intelligence. 

As  for  the  poor  devil  who  is  wounded*  I  told  bim  he 
might  mdne  his  oonscience  easy  with  regard  to  the  two 
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men  who  had  been  takea  up,  because  tbey  were  already 
liberated.  The  maa  expressed  so  nuch  satisfacUoB  at 
hearing  this,  that  I  assttred  him  that  neither  Mr.  Pbdn- 
tiTe  nor  I  intended  to  prosecute  bun  fite  the  robbery. '  He 
has  suffered  pretty  smlirtly  already.  Curse  the  pocket- 
book  I  I  now  wish  I  had  let  it  go«-4t  has  been  fouod  B€»» 
oessary  to  amputate  the  poor  fe}low*s  aroi.  My  uoclev 
who  nerer  could  beer  to  tlurow  away  nooey  oa  any  thing 
but  doctors,  remarked, '  that  to  hang  this  man  now  would 
nndce  what  he  intends  to  give  to  the  suigeon  so  mudi  lost 
money,  and  render  an  operation,  that  has  been  successful- 
ly performed,  good  for  nothing.^ 

*  I  had  every  thing  prepared  for  accompanying  you  a- 
broad,  if  you  had  thought  that  measure  necessary ;  and 
still  am  ready,  at  a  minute's  warning.       Yours, 

(Signedk     <  t.  TaA.vaBs/ 

<  P.  S.  I  have  broken  up  the  seal  to  inform  you,  that 
I  have  this  instant  heard  that  the  man'^s  confession  regard, 
ing  Mrs.  Demure  (for  he  had  made  it  .to  others  as  well  as 
to  me)  had  reached  her  ears.  The  butler  has  disappeaiw 
cd.  She  has  offered  a  reward  for  his  discovery,  which  has 
had  no  effect,  except  to  convince  the  world  that  she  thinks 
him  in  some  very  safe  lurking  place.* 

Yon  perceive,  my  lord,  that  this  letter  could  not  fait  to 
remove  all  obscurity  and  doubt.  Mr.  Clifiurd  was  pecu* 
liarly  shocked :  he  remained  silent,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on 
the  ground,  some  seconds  lifter  the  letter  was  read,  and 
then  exdaimed, — *  Whal ttdupe,  what  a  despicable  tool^ 
have  I  been  to  this  horrid  woman  T 

*  We  have  all  been  dupes  in  our  turn,  I  fear,*  said  your 
brother.  '  Don^t  you  remember,  Sommers,  what  a  dupe 
I  was  made,  and  how  very  near  I  was  brought  to  ruin,  by 
a  woman  less  artful  than  Mrs.  Demure  ?' 

*  You  are  a  generous  man,  Mr.  Mordaunt,*  said  Clif^ 
ford  with  fervour  :  *  I  am  filled  with  remotse  at  the  re- 
collection of  my  behaviour.  I  am  sensible,  that  to  your 
•fitirbearancc,  to  your  magnanimity,  I  owe  my  not  bava^it 
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present  a  oorse,  or  the  most  fniserableof  Hving  men.'— My 
gratitude  shall  be  endless.— -May  I  ever  expect  any  shire 
in  your  friendship?— Can  you  forget  ?— — 

Mr.  ClifTord  spoke  with  such  earnestness  and  raptditj, 
as  for  some  time  prevented  your  brother  from  uttering  t 
word.  But  here,  seizing  Mr.  Clifford's  hand  in  an  affec- 
tionate manner,  he  pronounced  with  energy, — *  Be  assur- 
ed, my  dear  Clifford,  that  the  earnest  wish  of  my  heart 
is  to  live  with  you,  not  only  as  a  friend,  but  as  a  brother: 

They  embraced. — At  that  instant  the  surgeon,  who  I 
believe  knew  that  Miss  Clifford  and  Miss  Proctor  were  at 
the  door,  opened  it,  and  they  both  entered. 

It  is  not  possible  for  me,  my  dear  Iqrd,  to  do  justice  to 
this  scene.  Never  did  I  witness  such  genuine  expressions 
of  happiness  as  in  the  countenances  of  the  two  ladies  when 
they  saw  your  brother  and  Clifford  in  each  other's  arms. 
Never  were  features  more  admirably  formed  for  the  ex- 
pression of  happiness  than  theirs. 

A  stranger  coming  into  the  room  would  have  been  warm- 
ed with  a  glow  of  pleasure  at  the  sight.  You  may  im*- 
gine  what  it  communicated  to  a  heart  so  deeply  interested 
as  mine.  The  two  ladies  exchanged  looks  of  affectionate 
sympathy  and  joy.— *  Your  friend.  Colonel  Sommers,^  said 
Mr.  Clifford,  *  is  the  most  generous  of  men/  Then  address- 
ing his  sister,  he  added,—*  What  think  you,  Horatia  ?^ 

At  this  sudden  question,  a  very  deep  blush  overspread 
her  charming  countenance. 

*  What  think  you,  my  dw  Horatia  ?'  he  repeated, 
diawing  her  gently  towardsiKl*  Her  head  leaned  on  his 
shoulder,  when  she  said,  but  so  soflly  as  to  be  heard  onlj 
by  him, — *  He  knows  what  I  think.* 

<  He  declares,*  resumed  Mr.  Clifford,  <  that  it  b  his 
earnest  wish  to  be  united  to  me,  not  only  as  a  friend,  but 
as  a  hrolhtr!' 

'  It  is  the  most  earnest  wish  of  my  soul,*  said  your  bro- 
ther. 

<  KoK  do  not  object,  my  dear  Horatia  V  siud  Miss 
Proctor,  taVrnghold  of  het  hand^  and  smiling  in  her  face. 
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<  Not,'  replied  Miss  Clifford^  <  provided  you,  my  dear 
Mary,  do  not  object  to  being  united  to  me,  not  only  as  a 
friend,  but  as  a  suter* 

<  And  that,'  exclaimed  Mr.  CliflTord,  <  is  the  supreme 
wish  of  my  soul  P 

'  Are  we  to  be  sisters,  my  dear  V  repeated  Miss  Clifford. 
Miss  Proctor,  with  a  look  of  inexpressible  affection,  held 
forth  her  hand  to  her  friend* 

•  Nay,'  rejoined  Miss  Clifford,  *  to  prove  that  you  agree 
to  the  condition,  it  is  not  to  me,  but  to  this  gentleman,  that 
you  must  give  your  hand^— conducting  Miss  Proctor^s 
hand,  at  the  same  instant,  to  her  brother,  who  saluted  it 
with  rapture ;  then,  seizing  his  sister's  hand,  he  added, 
— *And,  to  make  me  brother  to  the  man  I  love  and  esteem 
above  all  mankind,  it  is  to  this  gentleman,  my  dear  Ho- 
ratia,  that  you  must  give  yours.' 

*  There  is  no  need  of  force,  brother,'  said  she,  extri- 
cating her  hand  from  his,  and,  with  inimitable  graceful- 
ness, delivering  it  to  Mr.  Mordaunt« 

At  that  moment  Miss  Proctor  was  told  her  father  inquir- 
ed  for  her.-«-Miss  Clifford  withdrew  with  her. 

<  In  my  life,^  said  the  surgeon,  *  I  never  was  witness  to 
so  delightful  a  scene ;  which,  I  am  convinced,  is  only  the 
prologue  to  much  permanent  happiness ;  but,  to  render 
it  more  secure,  I  must  inform  Mr.  Clifford — (as  for  Mr. 
Mordaunt,  I  have  no  title  to  interfere  with  his  arrange- 
ments)— but  I  must  remind  you^  Mr.  Clifford,  that  you 
are  my  patient ;  and  ncyperson,  under  my  care,  ever  pre- 
sumed to  marry  witbcpP^y  approbation  :  this,  I  plainly 
perceive,  you  will  have  at  no  great  distance  of  time ;  but, 
until  that  time  arrives,  I  expect  that  you  will  remain  a 
bachelor.' 

Miss  Proctor,  being  sensible  that  what  had  passed 
should  be  communicated  without  delay  to  her  father,  and 
having  some  reluctance  to  do  it  herself,  devolved  the  task 
on  Miss  Clifford.  He«  whose  nature  is  sofarfrwa  doing 
harm  that  he  suspects  none^*  had  never  the  least  idea  of  Clif- 
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forcT&^festgn  on  his  daughter,  nor  of  her  pftrtialitj  finr  faim. 
He  was  therefore  a  good  deal  surprised,  bat  not  at  all 
displeased,  when  he  understood  that  Mr.  Clifford  had  act- 
ual! j  proposed  marriage,  and  that  the  proposal  was  i^ree- 
able  to  her. 

Mr.  Clifford,  not  knowing  that  his  sister  bad  anticipat* 
cd  him,  and  finding  Mr.  Proctor  alone,  began  to  broach 
the  same  subject  to  him.  But  the  old  gentleman,  who 
dislikes  all  superfluous  discourse  from  any  mouth  but  his 
own,  interrupted  him,  saying, — *  To  save  you  trouble,  Mr. 
Clifford,  I  must  tell  you  that  I  am  already  informed  of 
your  proposal  of  marriage  to  my  daughter ;  which,  by-tbe» 
bye,  you  ought  to  have  communicated,  in  the  first  phoe, 
to  me ;  but,  passing  over  that,  I  will  acknowledge  that  few 
things  could  be  more  honourable,  and  none  more  agree* 
able,  to  me,  than  having  your  father  and  mother's  son,  the 
brother  of  Miss  Horatia  Clifford,  for  my  son-in-law ;  all 
three  being  characters  of  such  distingubhed  worth,  that 
their  alliance  would  do  credit  to  the  first  fiimily  in  the 
land.  And,  were  I  inclined  to  make  any  objection,  you 
may  depend  upon  it  that  it  would  be  founded  on  consi- 
derations,  which,  in  civility  to  you,  particularly  in  ray  own 
house,  I  decline  mentioning ;  for,  in  spite  of  all  that  has 
happened,  I  cannot  help  trusting  that  the  offspring  of  such 
worthy  parents  will  ultimately  turn  out  a  man  of  worth : 
therefore,  sir,  I  will  tell  you  at  once,  that,  since  you  are 
agreeable  to  Mary,  you  are  not  disagreeable  to  me :— ^md 
I  will  tell  you  farther,  that,  oalha  day  of  your  marriage, 
you  shall  have  one-half  of  myfBpie,  (for  the  other  half 
is  more  than  sufficient  for  me) :  ffie  residue,  you,  and  your 
children  by  her,  shall  have  at  my  death.  But  the  most 
precious  treasure  in  my  power  to  bestow  is  my  daughter 
herself,  whom  I  pray  Grod  to  bless,  by  making  you  a 
husband  deserving  of  her. 

Mr.  Clifford  seemed  no  way  dissatisfied  with  this  ha^ 
rangue ;  and,  from  that  moment,  harmony  and  happiness 
reigned  in  the  mansion  of  Heatlifield. 

iMr.  Trgctor  and  I,  being  rather  neglected  by  your  brO'^ 


tber  and  Miss  Clifford,  as  well  as  by  Mr.  Ciiffafl  and 
Miss  Proctor,  have  frequent  teU-h^iiles  with  each  other^ 
in  which  we  are  seklom  intenrupled  bj  any  of  the  persons 
above  mentioned. 

I  am  pleased  to  find  myself  a  favourite  with  this  good 
man,  who,  according  to  Shakespeare's  expression,  in  all 
his  actions  and  words,  is  as  downright  and  true  ob  iruUiB 
simplicity. 

AH  the  company  being  assembled  this  morning  at  break«« 
fast,  a  thouglit  seemed  suddenly  tp  strike  Mr.  Proctor, 
who,  drawing  me  to  tb^  most  remote  corner  of  the  room^ 
said,  in  a  kind  of  half  whisper,  ^  you  must  remember, 
colonel,  what  I  told  you  lately  concerning  the  incom- 
prehensibility of  women,— nothiog  can  prove  this  better 
than  the  conduct  of  my  own  daughter  Mary ,^— you  see 
how  much  attached  she  is  to  Mr.  CUfibrd.  So  indeed 
he  seems  to  be  to  her ;  but  that  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
for  every  body  is  fond  of  Mary.  But,  though  she  was 
acquainted  with  him  from  her  childhood,  she  never  show- 
ed any  partiality  to  him  until  he  was  shot  through  the 
body,  and  greatly  weakened  by  the  loss  of  blood.  Now, 
what  the  girl  could  find  in  these  two  circumstances  to  en- 
gage her  fancy,  is,  I  must  confess,  what  I  cannot  compre- 
hend.* 

This  long  and  circumstantial  epistle  will,  I  hope,  my 
lord,  compensate  for  the  brevity  of  those  I  wrote  from  the 
period  at  which  we  began  to  entertain  hopes  of  Mr.  Clif- 
ford's recovery  ; — ^^A^jHiK  ^^^  ascertained,  I  intend  to 
leave  this,  for  AshwodPno-morrow — Miss  Clifford  and 
your  brother  accompany  me.  Mrs.  Sommers,  in  a  letter 
I  have  just  received,  desires  me  to  inform  you,  that  she 
flatters  herself  with  the  honour  of  a  vibit  from  your  lord- 
ship, and  that  she  has  a  tolerably  commodious  apartment 
prepared  for  you.  You  will  find  it  difiicult  ever  to  make 
a  journey  on  a  happier  occasion,  to  join  a  happier  society, 
or  one  from  which  you  will  receive  a  more  cordial  weU 
come.     I  atn  your  lordship's  most  obedient  servant, 

IICHARD  SOMMERS. 
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Tn  reader  DOW  foresees  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Mordaant  to  Mite  Clifiord, 
and  that  of  Mr.  Clifford  to  Miss  Proctor,  which  took  place  about  a  month 
ffler :  evenu  which  were  the  tourcea  of  happiness,  not  onlj  to  the  par- 
ties themselves*  but  likewise  to  their  friends,  and  to  manj  of  their  ac- 
quaintance. 

When  Ladj  Diana  Franklin  became  more  intimatelj  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Mordaunt)  and  saw  his  continued  affection,  and  the  just  estimaUoo 
in  which  he  held  the  fine  qualities  of  his  wife ;  when  her  ladyship  also 
perceived  the  happiness  and  exultation  of  her  young  friend,  from  the  coo- 
adousness  of  having  a  husband  who  met  her  fondness  with  equal  afftctioo, 
and  of  whom  she  was  as  proud  as  she  was  food ;  she  could  not  reikaia 
from  exclaiming,  one  day,  when  they  were  alone, — *'  What  short-sighted 
creatures  we  are  I  Did  I  not  endeavour,  my  dearest  Horatia,  to  prevcnc 
the  woman  I  love  best  from  becoming  the  happiest  woman  on  earth  * 

Mr.  Proctor  is  equally  satisfied  with  his  son-in-law,  on  whose  diarae- 
ter  his  own  reflections  on  the  adventure  at  Heathfield,  and  the  mild  oom- 
placent  temper  of  his  wife,  made  a  very  favourable  alteration.  As  Mr. 
Proctor  was  a  stranger  to  violent  passions,  had  found  his  fortune  coDti> 
nually  increasing  through  his  own  industry ;  and,  above  all,  as  he  was  a 
man  of  benevolence  and  undiviating  integrity,  it  is  highly  to  be  presom- 
cd  that  he  had  lived  a  very  happy  life ;  yet,  when  he  saw  the  mutual 
affection,  confidence,  and  cordiality,  that  existed  between  Mr.  Clifford  and 
bis  daughter,  he  declared  that  he  never  had  been  so  happy  before. 

Those  who  feel  themselves  happy  are  generally  satisfied  with  silent  en- 
joyment, without  troubling  themselves  with  long  communications  to  their 
friends.  The  unhappy  or  discontented  are  more  apt  to  make  frequent  de- 
mands on  the  sympathy  of  their  acquaintance,  (even  when  they  require 
no  other  species  of  relief),  by  circumstantial,  and  sometimes  exaggerated 
narratives  of  their  misfortunes.  After  the  two  events  above  mentioned, 
though  the  different  families  of  this  society  passed  much  of  their  time  to- 
gether, their  correspondence  by  letters  was  less  frequent  and  less  interest- 
ing. It  is  not  thought  proper  to  publUMy  ^^^^^  of  their  letUrs,  except 
the  following.  4^- 


LETTER  CXVIII. 
The    Honourabk    John    Mori>aunt    to    Load    Mo^ 

DAUNT. 
MY  DEAR  BBOTUER, 

I  AM  glad  you  have  prevailed  on  Lady  Blun^  to  decline 
prosecuting  the  bullet ; — was  it  to  be  expected  that  a  man 


b  his  mtiuitkm  could  resist  the  persuasions  of  iHiiAm  wo* 
man  as  Mrs.  Demure  ?  Besides,  there  is  no  great  satis* 
faction  in  the  punishment  of  underling  agents,  when  the 
leading  criminal  escapes. 

But  though  she  has  escaped  to  the  continent  she  has  not 
escaped  punishment ;  her  real  character  is  known  to  all  tha 
world :  a  whole  life  of  painful  hypocrisy  is  now  rendered 
useless  to  her ;  infamy  has  attended  her  across  the  sea. 
She  moat  have  found  herself  as  much  shunned  in  Frank* 
fort  as  she  was  in  England  before  she  could  detemnne  to 
form  the  conneicion  you  mention  with  Grindill— -though, 
if  she  knew  that  he  was  enraged  against  Lady  Deanport, 
that  would  be  an  inducement ;  but,  whatever  it  was,*  I  am 
convinced  they  will  become  the  instruments  of  each  other's 
torture ;  any  reciprocal  confidence^  between  people  of  their 
character,  seldom  fails  to  have  that  effect. 

The  fate  of  those  two  persons,  and  other  incidents  with 
which  I  have  been  acquunted^  unce  my  last  return  to 
England,  incline  me  to  Mr.  Damley's  (^nion,  that  vice, 
and  abjectness  of  conduct,  though  they  should  elude  the 
grasp  of  law,  generally  meet  with  severe  punishment  even 
in  this  world. 

I  am  not  acquainted  with  a  man  of  more  thorough  good 
sense,  more  cahnoess  of  temper,  and  what  I  take  to  be  one 
of  the  rarest  qualities  to  be  met  with  among  mankind, 
more  entirely  free  from  every  species  of  affectation,  than 
that  gentieman.  His  wife  was  one  of  the  last  who  gave 
credit  to  the  rumours  ag^bat  Mrs.  Demure ;  and,  c€  all 
her  numerous  acquaintance,  the  person  who  felt  the  sia* 
cerest  concern  on  their  proving  true.  That  wretched  wo- 
man^s  name  being  mentioned  the  other  day,  when  I  was 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Damley,— *  What  a  pity,^  said  the 
latter,  ^  that  a  woman  of  such  a  cultivated  understand* 
ing,  and  so  much  good  sense,  should  have  proved  so  wick* 
ed.' 

^  Depend  upon  it,  my  dear,^  replied  her  husband,  <  she 
has  not  so  much  good  sense  as  has  been  imputed  to  her; 
for  it  requires  no  great  penetration  to  ^roe\i«  iVvsl  >k^ 
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rightoessy  integrity,  and  somewhat  of  an  independent 
Bpirity  lead  with  more  certainty  even  to  worldly  prosperity 
than  bypocrisyy  fraud,  and  fawning. 

*  Independent,  therefore,  of  what  will  most  assuredly 
take  place  in  a  future  state,  no  person  of  a  cultivated  un- 
derstanding,  and  thorough  good  sense,  will  choose  the 
three  latter  for  his  guides.^ 

.  Though  I  am  by  no  means  convinced  that  the  remark 
is  just,  I  quoted,  against  his  opinion,  merely  to  draw  an 
answer  from  him,  the  following  passage  in  the  Rambler 
which  had  struck  me  a  good  deal.-*- 

<  The  most  obsequious  slaves  of  pride,  the  most  rap. 
turous  of  the  gazers  upon  wealth,  the  most  officious  of  the 
whisperers  of  greatness,  are  collected  from  seminaries  ap« 
propriated  to  the  study  of  wisdom  and  virtue/  * 

*  If  tlie  observation  is  well  founded,^  resumed  Mr 
Darnley,  <  it  must  proceed  from  persons  of  that  descrip- 
tion not  having  had  sufficient  opportunities  of  seeing  what 
passes  in  the  world  ;  if  they  had,  they  might  have  been 
induced^  even  from  selfish  motives,  to  adopt  a  different 
plan  of  conduct.  I  have  lived  much  in  the  world,  have 
been  somewhat  of  an  observer,  and  I  am  clearly  of  opU 
nion,  that,  bad  as  the  world  is,  and  in  spite  of  many  excep- 
tions, the  obsequious  slaves  of  pride,  and  officious  whis- 
perers of  greatness,  oftener  meet  with  contempt  than  pro- 
motion ;  and  those  who  do  succeed  by  such  means,  though 
they  may  be  what  is  called  prosperous,  cannot  be  happy ; 
for  who  can  be  happy  who  is^^scious  of  his  own  base* 
ness.  This  consideration  ought  to  deter  every  person  of 
sound  sense  from  searching  for  happiness  in  paths  where 
there  is  no  chance  of  finding  it ;  but,'  continued  he,  *  I 
cannot  help  remarking  that  no  man  of  my  acquaintance 
has  more  reason  than  you,  Mr*  Mordaunt,  to  believe  that 
spiritj  generosity^  and  benevolence^  are  the  best  guides  to 
happiness  even  in  this  world ;  since,  without  these,  you 
never  would  have  gained  the  heart  and  the  hand  of  one 
of  the  most  accomplished  and  agreeable  women  in  it' 

Vou  need  uol  dou\>V.  \\\av.\  x^^^vs^tid.  vl\v&  compliment  as 
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I  ought,  and  with  the  more  satisfaction,  becauso  Horatia 
was  included.  This  leads  me  to  what  I  wished  to  in- 
form you  of. 

Though  you  were  at  pains  to  remove  all  my  objections 
against  matrimony,  particularly  that  founded  on  my  un* 
lucky  propensity  to  tire  of  every  enjoyment,  yet  I  have 
furnished  you  with  so  many  instances  of  it,  that  I  should 
not  be  surprised  if  your  solicitude  for  my  happiness  still 
gave  yoM  uneasiness  on  that  account. 
♦•In  the  first  place,  however,  I  must  acknowledge  that 
no  arguments  would  have  been  able  to  have  overcome  my 
prejudice,  unassisted  by  the  attractions  of  Horaiia ;  I  felt 
them,  indeed,  so  powerful,  that  I  am  by  no  means  certain 
that  I  should  not,  contrary  to  all  argument  and  common 
sense,  have  offered  her  marriage,  even  although  I  had  been 
sure  of  repenting  in  a  month.  You  see,  my  dear  lord, 
what  a  philosopher  your  brother  is : — but,  however  en-» 
thusiastically  fond  I  was  of  her  then,  I  have  the  happi- 
ness  of  assuring  you  now,  that  the  three  months  I  have 
lived  with  her  have  only  added  fresh  esteem  to  undimi- 
nished love. 

Three  months  you  will  think  no  great  trial.  But  what 
chance  is  there  of  change  where  the  sources  of  constancy 
are  always  augmenting?  I  declare  to  you,  that  I  did  not 
know  half  the  value  of  this  charming  woman  when  I 
first  fell  in  love  with  her.  I  perceived,  indeed,  beauty, 
cheerfulness,  and  sensibility  beaming  from  every  feature 
of  her  countenance :  I  8aw  politeness  without  restraint, 
and  gaiety  devoid  of  boldness  in  the  whole  of  her  manner : 
and  I  heard  observations  replete  with  good  sense,  and 
characteristic  of  a  just  taste,  flow  from  her  lips ;  but  I 
could  not  then  know  the  extent  of  her  benevolence,  nor 
the  steadiness  and  warmth  of  her  friendship. — She  flew 
with  exultation  to  me  lately  with  a  letter  just  received. 
*  What  joyful  news  V  cried  she  :  *  the  dear  marchioness 
has  had  a  happy  meeting  with  her  husband — they  are 
comfortably  situated.— -Oh,  thanks  be  to  heaven  !^ 

The  sensibility  of  Horatia*s  diaracVet  «l\j\j^^x%.  \\\  ^^nj^- 
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ine  sympathy  with  the  good  and  bad  fortune  of  her  firiendsy 
and  in  the  zeal  and  activity  with  which  the  endeavours  to 
serve  them  ;  but  she  never  displays  sensibility,  as  too  many 
women  do,  in  startings,  tremors,  and  faintings,  at  every 
sudden  noise  or  alarm  :  it  is  a  great  misfortune  when  this 
proceeds  from  weakness ;  when  from  affectation,  it  is  a 
greater ;— one  deserves  compassion,  the  other  contempt; 
but  both  are  exceedingly  troublesome  to  all  around. 

Her  serenity  on  such  occasions,  she  has  told  me,  she 
owes  to  the  provident  good  sense  of  her  parents  who  fa- 
miliarized her,  from  her  childhood,  with  such  noises  and 
sights  as  are  apt  to  terrify  without  being  dangerous. 

It  is  surprising  how  very  little  time  Horatia  passes  at 
her  toilet ;  and  yet  no  woman  is  more  becomingly  dressed ; 
«— she  ties  a  handkerchief  around  her  head,  pulls  her  hair 
over  her  brow,  and  she  appears  in  a  style  of  beauty  which 
the  friseur  labours  to  give  other  wOmen  in  vain.  She  is 
endowed  with  a  graceful  elasticity  of  body,  as  well  as 
mind,  which  appears  in  all  her  exercises.— I  do  not  know 
whether  you  have  remarked  it ;  but  I  think  that  those 
women  who  are  sluggish  and  ungraceful  in  their  actions 
are  generally  drawling  in  their  manner  of  speaking,  slo- 
venly in  their  dress,  and  not  unfrequently  peev'ish  in  their 
temper. 

Peevishness  is  a  disease  of  the  mind  to  which  Horatia 
is  an  entire  stranger ; — cheerfulness  is  the  natural  colour 
of  her  temper,  which  may  be  shaded  by  grief»  but  never 
can  be  obscured  by  a  quality,  of  which  Dr.  Johnson  his 
well  said,  *  that  it  can  be  borne  only  when  it  is  despised.' 
— She  herself  once  said  to  me,  <  IF  I  had  originally  felt 
any  tendency  to  peevishness,  ill-nature,  or  envy,  the  con- 
versation and  example  of  Lady  Diana  Franklin  would  have 
removed  it.' 

Next  to  Lady  Diana,  her  most  esteemed  and  conEden- 
tial  friend  is  Mrs.  Sommers ; — the  delicate  and  affection- 
ate solicitude  that  Horatia  manifested  during  her  friend^ 
illness,  which  she  returned  with  answering  looks  of  sympa* 
thy  and  lovCj  wa&xVve  mo%X^S^\tk%%^^^TL^\  ^^^x^vtaessed 
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That  the  woman  who  captivates  my  heart  is  the  chosen 
companion  of  Sommers's  Juliet  gives  me  additional  inter- 
est  in  both,  and  fills  my  mind  with  ideas  of  lasting  felicitv 
Tomr  approbation,  so  warmly  expressed,  has  the  same  d-j» 
lightful  effect. 

The  business  which  forced  me  to  town  is  now  almo-' 
o^er ;— «I  shall  expect  you  on  Monday  :  and,  if  it  sti  • 
you,  we  will  set  out  the  day  after  for  Oxfordshire.     Air 
and  Mrs.  Darnley  express  great  pleasure  in  the  \\o\n 
seeing  you  arrive  with  me :— Lady  Diana  is  already  tiiii  •  . 
she  writes  to  me,  that  Horatia  is  particularly  pleased  moi 
the  humour  and  character  of  Travers ;-— I  rejoice  to  Iumi- 
it— I  wish  her  to  love  all  my  friends.     Sommers  she  l)a> 
long  esteemed  in  a  supreme  degree. 

Friendship's  great  laws,  and  Love's  superior  powers, 
Must  mark  the  colour  of  my  future  hours.  * 

For  so  much  happiness  I  am  conscious  of  owing  heaven 

The  debt  immense  of  endless  gratitude,  f 

J  remain,  my  dear  brother,  most  affectionately  yours, 

J.  MOKDAUNT. 
*  Prior.  t  Milton. 
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